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PREFACE 


This is the first of five volumes on the Book of the Twelve Prophets and 
with the companion, second volume of the group, on Amos and Micah, 
has been underway for a decade. Andersen will write two further volumes 
with six further minor prophets: Joel, Obadiah, and Jonah in the first; 
and, in the second, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah. Carol and Eric 
Meyers of Duke University are preparing a commentary on Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi. 

We began work on these volumes while we were members of the Gradu¬ 
ate Theological Union at Berkeley, Andersen serving on the faculty of the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific and Freedman on the faculty of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. We continued to collaborate by cor¬ 
respondence and during periods of study at the Albright Institute of Ar¬ 
chaeological Research (AIAR) in Jerusalem, and at The University of 
Michigan in Ann Arbor. We acknowledge the support of these institutions, 
and of Macquarie University, where Andersen now teaches; the Australian 
Institute of Archaeology for aid to Andersen; and the American Council 
of Learned Societies, for aid to Freedman. 

Scholarly succor has been abundant. Freedman has several times 
discussed Hosea with the members of the Biblical Colloquium, whom he 
thanks; and Andersen has profited from collaboration with Dean Forbes, 
of Palo Alto, California, in computer studies of the Hebrew Bible. Leona 
Running, of Andrews University in Berrien Springs, Michigan, typed the 
manuscript with the competence only a Semitist could bring to bear. 
M. O’Connor, of Doubleday and The University of Michigan, edited the 
manuscript and made an honest effort not to be hedged in with thorn- 
bushes and walled in with a wall (Hos 2:8). 

Francis I. Andersen 
North Ryde, New South Wales 
David Noel Freedman 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


St . Andrew's Day, 1978 
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PART I. HOSEA’S MARRIAGE 


I. Title and Hoseds Wife and the Naming and Renaming 

of the Children (1:1 - 2:3) 

1:1 Title 

1 lr The word of Yahweh which came to Hosea ben-Beeri in the era 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, the kings of Judah, and the era 
of Jeroboam ben-Joash, the king of Israel. 

1:2 -2:3 Roseds wife and the naming and renaming of the children 
1:2 The divine imperative 

2 At the beginning, when Yahweh spoke with Hosea, then Yahweh 
said to Hosea: “Go, take for yourself a promiscuous wife and chil¬ 
dren of promiscuity, for the land has been promiscuous away from 
Yahweh.” 


3-5 Jezreel 

3 So he went and took as his wife Gomer bat-Diblaim; then she con¬ 
ceived and bore him a son. ^Yahweh said to him, “Call his name 
Jezreel: for in a little while I shall surely punish the dynasty of Jehu 
for the blood shed at Jezreel, and I shall put an end to its rule over 
the state of Israel. 5 It will happen on that day that I will break Israel’s 
bow in the Jezreel Valley.” 

6-7 Lo-Ruhama 

6 Then she conceived again and bore a daughter. He said to him, 
“Call her name Lo-Ruhama, because I—as Yahweh their God — 
never again shall I show pity for the state of Israel, or forgive them at 
all; 7 nor for the state of Judah will I show pity, or save them. I will 
not save them from bow and sword and weapons of war, from horses 
and horsemen.” 
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8-9 Lo-Ammi 

8When she had weaned Lo-Ruhama, she conceived and bore a son. 
9 He said, “Call his name Lo-Ammi, for you are not my people, and I 
am not Ehyeh to you.” 

2:1-3 The great day of Jezreel: the restoration of Israel and 
the reversal of names 

2 iThen it will happen that the number of the Israelites will be like 
the sands of the sea, which cannot be measured and c ann ot be 
counted. And it will happen in the place where it was said to them, 
“You are not my people,” it will be said to them, “(You are) children 
of the Living God.” 2 The Judahites and the Israelites will gather 
themselves together, and they will appoint for themselves one head, 
and they will come up from the land. How great is the day, O Jezreel 
— 3 you will say to your brothers, Ammi, and to your sisters, 
Ruhama. 

II. Defection and Retribution: Reconciliation and Renewal 

(2:4-25) 

Desertion and discipline 

The dissolute behavior of the wife 

4 “Argue with your mother, argue 

— for she is not my wife 

and I am not her husband — 

so that she remove her promiscuity from her face 

and her adultery from between her breasts 

5 lest I strip her naked, 

and set her out as on the day of her birth, 
lest I treat her as in the wilderness, 

and deal with her as in the arid land 
by killing her with thirst.” 

6 To her children I shall not show pity 
because they are children of promiscuity. 

7 Indeed, their mother was promiscuous, 

the one who conceived them behaved shamefully 
for she said, “Let me go after my lovers 

who provide me with my bread and my water, 
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my wool and my flax, 
my oil and my liquor.” 


The hoped-for repentance 

8 Therefore, behold, I will hedge in your way with thombushes, 

and I will wall (her) in with its wall, 
so that she cannot find her pathways. 

9 When she pursues her lovers, 

she will not overtake them. 

When she seeks them, 

she will not find (them). 

Then she may say, 

“Let me go and return to my first husband, 
because it was better for me then than it is now.” 


The punishment and consequences 

10 As for her, she didn’t know 
that it was I who provided her 
with grain and must and oil, 
that I lavished silver upon her, 

and gold which they made into a Baal. 

11 Therefore I will reverse myself 
and take back my grain in its time 
and my must in its season; 

and I will rescue my wool and my flax 
to uncover her nakedness. 

12 Now I will expose her lewdness in the sight of her lovers 
but no one will rescue her from my power. 

13 I shall put an end to all her merriment— 

her annual, monthly and weekly celebrations— 
all her assemblies. 

14 I shall lay waste her vines and her fig trees. 

Those of whom she said, 

“They are my wages, which my lovers paid me,” 

I shall consign them to the jungle, 

and wild animals of the countryside will devour them. 

15 So shall I punish her for the time of the Baals 
to whom she bums incense 
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when she decked herself with nose ring and necklace 
and went after her lovers—but me she forgot. 

Oracle of Yahweh. 

Renewal and restoration 

The new exodus 

16 Therefore, behold, I am going to entice her. 

I will lead her through the wilderness 

and speak intimately to her. 

17 Then I will assign to her there her vineyards 
and the Valley of Achor as a doorway of hope. 

May she respond there as in the time of her youth, 
as on the day she came up from the land of Egypt. 

The end of Baal worship 

18 It will happen on that day—Oracle of Yahweh — 
you will call me Ishi 

and you will never again call me Baali. 

19 I shall remove the names of the Baals from h$r mouth; 
never again will they be mentioned by their names. 

Covenant and betrothal 

20 I shall make for them a covenant on that day 
with the wild anim als of the countryside 
and with the birds of the sky 

and the reptiles of the ground. 

Bow and sword and weapons of war 
I shall destroy from the land. 

I shall make them lie down in safety. 

21 I shall betroth you to me forever. 

I shall betroth you to me 

with righteousness and with justice, 
and with mercy and with pity. 

22 I shall betroth you to me in faithfulness. 

Then you shall know Yahweh. 

Consummation: the great chorus 

23 It will happen on that day 

I will respond—Oracle of Yahweh— 
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I will respond to the skies 

and they will indeed respond to the earth. 

24 The earth will respond to the grain and must and oil 

and they themselves will respond to Jezreel. 

25 Then I shall sow her to me in the land 

and I will have pity on Lo-Ruhama 

and I will say to Lo-Ammi, “You are my people,” 

and he will say, “My God.” 

HI. Hosea and the Woman (3:1-5) 

The recovery of Hosea's wife 

3 1 Then Yahweh said to me once more: “Go love the woman who 
is beloved of another and an adulteress, just as Yahweh loves the 
Israelites, although they are turning to other gods and are lovers of 
raisin cakes.” 2 So I procured her for myself with fifteen shekels of sil¬ 
ver, and a homer of barley, and a letek of barley. 3 Then I said to her: 
“For many days you will wait for me. You will not be promiscuous 
and you shall not belong to a man. Then indeed I will be yours.” 

Israel: repentance and restoration 

4 For many days the Israelites will wait, without king and without 
prince, without sacrifices and without cult pillars, without ephod and 
teraphim. 5 Afterwards, the Israelites will return and seek Yahweh 
their God and David their king. And they will come trembling to 
Yahweh and his goodness at the end of the age. 
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PART II: HOSEA’S PROPHECIES 


The State of the Nation 

IV. Preface (4:1-3) 

Hosea addresses all Israel 
4:1a Hear the word of Yahweh, Israelites, 
lb Indeed Yahweh has a dispute with the inhabitants of the land 
For there is no integrity and no mercy and no knowledge of 
God in the land. 

2a Swearing, lying, murdering, stealing, committing adultery, 

2b They break out—blood everywhere — and they strike down. 
3 a Therefore the land dries up 

and all its inhabitants are enfeebled. 

3b Along with the wild animals and birds of the sky and even 

fish of the sea, they are swept away. 


V. Priest and People (4:4-19) 

A chief priest rebukes Hosea 

4:4a Let no one dispute, 

let no one debate. 

Hosea replies . The word of Yahweh to the priest 
4b My contention is indeed with you, priest. 

5a You will stumble by day 

and the prophet will stumble with you by night 
5b and I will ruin your mother. 

6a My people are ruined for lack of the knowledge. 

Because you have rejected the knowledge, 

I will reject you from being priest to me. 

6b You have forgotten your God’s instruction— 

I will forget your children. 
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The actions of the chief priest's children 
la. As they grew proud, so they sinned against me. 

7b Their Glory they exchanged for Ignominy. 

8 a The sin-offering of my people they devour 
8b and toward their iniquity-offering they lift their 

throats. 

Yahweh's principle 

9a It shall be: Like the people, like the priest, 

9b I shall punish each for his conduct, 

I shall requite each for his deeds. 

The chief priest's children's fate 

10a They have eaten, but will not be satisfied. 

They have been promiscuous, but will not increase. 

actions of the chief priest 

For they have deserted Yahweh. 

He holds to promiscuity through wine. 

Through must he takes away my people’s heart. 

He makes inquiry of his Wood 
And his Staff reports to him. 

By a promiscuous spirit he has led them astray. 

They act promiscuously in defiance of their God. 

The actions of the chief priest's children 

Male 

13a On mountain tops they make sacrifice 

and on high peaks they bum incense. 

Female 

13b Under oaks, poplars, and terebinths, whose shade is good, 
Because your daughters are promiscuous 

and your daughters-in-law co mm it adultery 
14a I will punish your daughters because they are promiscuous 
and your daughters-in-law because they commit 
adultery. 

Male 

14b They segregate themselves with sacred prostitutes 
and make sacrifices with sacred prostitutes. 

A people without discernment will be ruined. 


The 

10b 

11a 

lib 

12a 

12b 
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Oaths and actions forbidden the people 

The forbidden oaths 
15a “You, Israel, are not a prostitute.” 

“Let Judah not be held guilty.” 

The prohibitions 
15b Don’t go to Gilgal. 

Don’t go up to Beth Awen. 

Don’t swear “As Yahweh lives!” 

The results of the chief priest*s action: Israel and Ephraim in 
apostasy 

16a Indeed like a rebellious cow 
Israel has rebelled. 

16b Now Yahweh will shepherd them. 

Like lambs in a wide pasture 
17a Ephraim has been joined to idols. 

17b He has abandoned them for himself. 

18a He has turned aside from their drunkenness. 

The actions of the chief priest's children 
18b They have been promiscuous, 

they have made love continually. 

He has constrained the Ignominy, with its shields, 

19a her lustful spirit, with its wings. 

19b They have behaved shamefully at their altars. 


VI. The Leaders' Profanity (5:1-7) 

An address to the leaders 
5:1a Hear this, priests! 

Pay attention, house of Israel! 

House of the king, give heed! 
lb This verdict applies to you. 

You have become a trap for Mizpah 
and a net spread on Tabor. 

2a The rebels are deep in slaughter. 

2b I am a chastisement to them all. 
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The effects of their sins 
3 a I know you, Ephraim. 

Israel cannot hide from me. 

3b Now you, Ephraim, have been promiscuous. 

You, Israel, are defiled. 

A description of the leaders 

4a Their deeds do not permit them to return to their God. 

4b A promiscuous spirit is in their midst 
and Yahweh they do not know. 

Further effects of their sins 
5 a Israel’s pride will testify against it. 

5b Israel and Ephraim will stumble in their iniquity. 

Judah will stumble with them. 

6a With their flocks and herds they will go to seek Yahweh. 
6b But they will not find him. He has withdrawn from them. 
7a Against Yahweh they have been traitorous. 

They have engendered foreign children. 

7b Now he will eat their property at the New Moon. 


Vn. The Nation's Politics (5:8-11) 

The alarums of war 

5:8a Blow horns in Gibeah, 

trumpets in Ramah! 

8b Rouse alarms in Beth Awen: 

“We are behind you, Benjamin!” 

The background of the war and its effects 
9a Ephraim, you will be a desolation on the day of accusation. 
9b Among the tribes of Israel I have made that known 
with certainty. 

10a The princes of Judah are like those who move boundary 
stones. 

10b Over them I will pour my fury like the waters of the flood. 

11a Ephraim will be oppressed. He will be crushed in judgment, 

lib He has persistently gone off after Filth. 
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VUL Assyria and Yahweh’s Sentence (5:12—15) 

Yahweh as the vermin of the people’s open sores 
5:12a lam like larvae in Ephraim 
12b and like decay in the house of Judah. 

13a Ephraim saw his wound 

and Judah his oozing infection. 

Ephraim went to Assyria 

and (Judah) sent to the Great King. 

13b But he cannot heal you, 

and he cannot cure the infection of either of you. 

Yahweh as the ravisher of his people 
14a I am like a lion for Ephraim 

and like a young lion for the house of Judah. 
14b I, yes I, will rip them to pieces. 

I will go and carry them off. 

No one will rescue them. 

15a I will go and return to my lair. 

15b When they realize they are guilty 
they will seek my favor. 

When they are distressed 
They will search hard for me. 


IX. Israel’s Repentance (6:1-3) 

The people speak 

6:1a Come, let us return to Yahweh. 
lb Although he tore us apart, he will heal us. 

Although he smashed us, he will bandage us. 
2a He will revive us after two days, 

and on the third day he will raise us up. 

2b We will live in his presence so that we know him. 
3 a We will pursue knowledge of Yahweh. 

His utterance is as certain as sunrise. 

3b He will come like rain for us. 

Like spring rain he will water the earth. 
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X. Yahweh's Sentence (6:4-6) 

Yahweh speaks 

6:4a How shall I deal with you, Ephraim? 

How shall I deal with you, Judah? 

4b Your mercy passes away like a morning cloud, 
and like early dew it passes away. 

5a That is why I hacked them with my prophets; 

I killed them with the words of my mouth. 

5b My judgment goes forth like the sun. 

6a For I desire mercy rather than sacrifice 
6b and the knowledge of God rather than offerings. 

XI. The Priests' Crimes (6:7 - 7:2) 

Priestly crime in open country 

6:7a They, as at Adam, broke the covenant; 

7b there they practiced deception against me. 

8 a In Gilead is the city of evildoers, 

8b a deceitful city, because of bloodshed. 

9a Those who lay in wait, bands of men, 
gangs of priests, 

9b Co mmi tted murder on the Shechem road. 

They have perpetrated enormities. 

National defilement 

10a In the house of Israel I have seen disgusting things. 

10b There Ephraim has promiscuity, 

Israel is defiled. 

11a Judah also—he set a harvest for you. 
lib When I restore the fortunes of my people, 

7:1 a when I bring healing to Israel, 

Then Ephraim’s iniquity will be uncovered 
and Samaria’s wicked acts. 

They have manufactured an idol. 

Priestly crime in the city 
lb A gang of thieves will come. 

A gang of thieves will mug (people) in the streets. 
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2a They do not speak honestly 

but all their wickedness I have remembered. 
2b Now their deeds surround them. 

They are right in front of me. 


Xn. Domestic Policies (7:3-7) 

A priestly attack on the court 
7:3a In their wickedness they made the king rejoice, 
3b and in their wily schemes, the princes. 

4a All of them are adulterers; 

they are like a burning oven. 

4b The baker ceases to be alert, 

to knead the dough until it’s leavened. 

5a By day they made our king ill, 

the princes, with poisoned wine. 

5b He stretched out his hand with scoffers. 

6a When they drew near, 

their heart was like an oven. 

During their ambush all night long 
6b their baker slept until morning. 

It was burning like a blazing flame. 

7 a All of them became heated like an oven. 

Then they devoured their judges. 

7b All their kings fell down. 

Not one of them calls on me. 

XEn. International Politics (7:8-16) 

Ephraim: raw food , rotten food 
7: 8a Ephraim—he is mixed up with the nations. 

8b Ephraim has become an unturned cake. 

9 a Foreigners have eaten away his strength, 
but he has not realized it. 

9b Mold is sprinkled upon him, 
but he has not realized it. 

10a The pride of Israel will testify against him. 

10b They have not returned to Yahweh their God. 

They have not sought him in all this. 
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Ephraim: a dumb dove 

11a Ephraim became like a silly brainless dove, 

1 lb They called to Egypt, 

they went to Assyria. 

12a As they have certainly gone to Assyria— 

I will spread my net over them. 

12b Like birds of the skies I will bring them down. 

So I will chastise them according to report of their treaties. 

Ephraim wanders from Yahweh 

13a Woe to them, for they have wandered away from me. 

Destruction to them, for they have rebelled against me. 

13b Yet I was the one who redeemed them. 

They were the ones who told lies about me, 

14a They did not cry out to me from their hearts. 

They did not shriek from their beds. 

14b For grain and must they lacerate themselves. 

They have departed from me. 

Ephraim turns to a no-god 
15a I was the one who trained them; 

I strengthened their arms; 

15b But they plotted evil ag ains t me. 

16a They turned to a no-god. 

They became like a slack bow. 

16b Their princes fell by the sword — 

out of the rage of the tongue of the One who mocked them — 
in the land of Egypt. 


The Spiritual History of Israel 

XIV. The Calf of Samaria ( 8:1-8) 

Mutual rejection 

8:1 a Like a horn to the mouth! 

Like an eagle over Yahweh’s house! 
lb Because they transgressed my covenant 
and rebelled against my instruction, 
2a Although they cried out to me. 
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2b “God of Israel, we know you!” 

3 a The Good One rejects Israel. 

3b As an enemy he will pursue him. 

Errors of politics and religion 

4 a They made kings, but not from me. 

They made princes, but I did not acknowledge them. 
4b With their silver and gold they made 
idols for themselves. 

So that it will be cut off 
5a he rejects the calf of Samaria — 

My anger is kindled against them. 

5b How long will they be unable to be clean? — 

6a even from Israel. 

As for it, an artisan made it 
6b and it is no god. 

The calf of Samaria will become fragments. 

An agricultural curse and a pseudo-sorites 
la They will sow when it is windy, 

They will reap in a whirlwind. 

7b If it grows, there will be no sproutage on it. 

It will not make meal. 

But if it does make (meal), foreigners will swallow it. 

8 a Israel has been swallowed. 

8b Now they have become among the nations 
like a jar that gives no enjoyment 


XV. Alliances (8:9-14) 

Making alliances and the economic demands 
8:9a Indeed, they have gone up to Assyria. . . . 

Ephraim is a wild ass wandering off alone. 
9b They have hired lovers. 

10a Indeed, they have hired them among the nations. 

Even now, I will assemble them. 

10b They were contorted in pain a little while ago 
Kings and princes, on account of the tribute. 
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The religious demands 

11a Indeed, Ephraim has behaved arrogantly— 
lib He had altars for sin offerings, 

12a So I wrote against him altars for sin offerings. 

—With arrogance against my instruction. 

12b They are considered pagans. 

13a Sacrifices of my loved ones they sacrificed. 

They ate flesh. 

Yahweh does not accept them. 

13b Now he keeps track of their iniquity. 

He will punish their sins. 

. . . They have returned to Egypt. 


Closing 

14a Israel forgot its maker. 

He built palaces. 

Judah multiplied them, in fortified cities. 

14b So I will send fire into its cities 

and it will devour its fortifications. 

XVI. Desolation and Prophecy (9:1-9) 

Promiscuity, starvation, defilement 
9:1a Don’t rejoice, Israel. 

Don’t exult like the peoples. 

For you have been promiscuous away from your God. 
lb You made love for a fee by every threshin g floor. 

2a Grain— 

From threshing floor and wine vat Yahweh will not 
nourish them. 

2b — and must Yahweh will cause to fail from it. 

3 a They will not reside in Yahweh’s land. 

3b Ephraim will return to Egypt. 

In Assyria they will eat unclean food. 

Deprivation, pollution, isolation 
4a They will not pour out their wine as a libation for 
Yahweh, 

and they will not bring their sacrifices to him . 
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Indeed, the food of idols is theirs. 

All who eat it become unclean. 

4b Indeed, their food was for their life’s preservation. 

He will not enter Yahweh’s house. 

5 a How will you celebrate the festival day, 

5b Yahweh’s assembly day? 

Devastation , dispossession , visitation 
6a For behold, they flee from the devastation— 

Egypt will collect them. 

Memphis will bury them. 

6b —with the best of their silver things. 

Weeds will dispossess them, 
thorns, from their tents. 

7a The days of visitation have come. 

The days of recompense have come. 

Prophecy , hostility , memory 
7b Let Israel know— 

(They say) “The prophet is a fool, 

the man of the Spirit is insane, 
because your iniquity is great, 
and your hostility is great.” 

8 a The prophet is a watchman of Ephr aim with my God, 
8b a trap set on all his paths, 

hostility in the house of his god. 

9a — that they have deeply defiled themselves 
as in the days of Gibeah. 

9b He will remember their iniquity. 

He will punish their sins. 

XVH. Baal Peor and Gilgal (9:10-17) 

Past and present 

9:10a O Israel, like grapes 

I found in the wilderness 
I discovered your forebears 
like a fig tree’s best yield in its first season. 

10b They came to Baal Peor. 
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They dedicated themselves to Shame. 

They became disgusting like the one who loved them. 
11a O Ephraim, like a bird their Glory will fly away. 

Curse and indictment 

lib No childbirth. No gestation. No conception. 

12a Even if they raise children, 

I will bereave them before maturity. 

12b Yes! Woe to them also, when I turn from them. 

13a I saw Ephraim as in that place, by the Rival — 

[a fig tree] planted in a meadow 
13b —Ephraim indeed brought his children to the Slayer. 

The prophet's prayer 

14a Give them, Yahweh! What will you give? 

14b Give them miscarrying wombs and dry breasts! 

Curse and indictment 
15a Because of all their evil in Gilgal 

indeed there I came to hate them. 

Because of the wickedness of their deeds, 

I will expel them from my house. 

I will never love them again. 

All their princes are rebels. 

16a Ephraim is smitten. 

Their root has tfried up. 

They will never produce fruit. 

16b Yet even if they do have children 

I will murder the darlings of their womb. 

The prophet's prediction and the final curse 
17a My God will cast them off 

because they did not obey him. 

17b They will be wanderers among the nations. 

xvm. Misattribution and Misuse (10:1-8) 

Yahweh's gifts are misunderstood 

10:la He made Israel, the vine, luxuriant. 

He made it yield fruit for himself. 
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lb The more Yahweh multiplied his fruit 

the more Israel multiplied at their altars. 
The richer Yahweh made his land 

the more generous they were to the pillars. 

Yahweh is repudiated 

2a Their heart became false. 

Now let them be guilty. 

2b He will wreck their altars, 

he will devastate their pillars. 

3 a Now they say, 

“We do not acknowledge a (divine) king. 
3b Indeed, we do not fear Yahweh. 

The (divine) king can do nothing to us.” 

Yahweh*s covenant is violated 
4a They uttered promises. 

They swore falsely. 

They made a covenant. 

4b Judgment flourished like poisonous weeds 
on the furrows of the field. 

The false god will go into exile 

5a About the heifers of Beth Awen they are excited 
and about the Resident of Samaria. 

5b His people will indeed mourn over him, 
his idol-priests, over him. 

They will be in agony over His Glory 
because he has gone into exile from it. 

6a He will be brought to Assyria, 

a present for the Great King. 

The false god will fail its followers 
6b Ephraim will receive shame. 

Israel will be ashamed of his image. 

7a The king of Samaria has been destroyed, 

7b divine wrath over the waters. 

8 a The high places of Awen shall be destroyed, 
the Sin of Israel. 
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He makes thorns and thistles grow around their altars. 
8b They will say to the mountains, “Cover us!” 
to the hills, “Fall on us!” 

XIX. Gibeah and Beth Arbel (10:9-15) 

Gibeah: war 

10:9a Since the days of Gibeah, you have sinned, Israel. 

9b There they stood— 

Indeed, war overtook them in Gibeah. 

— beside the Wicked Ones. 

10a When I came, I chastened them. 

10b Annies assembled against them, 

when I chastened them for their double iniquity. 

Fieldwork: farming 

11a Ephraim, whom I love, is a heifer trained to thresh. 

I placed upon her neck a fine yoke, 
lib I harnessed Ephraim. 

Let Judah plow. 

Let Jacob harrow for himself. 

12a Sow for yourselves for the sake of righteousness. 

Reap for the sake of mercy. 

Break up for yourselves virgin soil. 

Trust and mistrust: farming 
12b It is time to seek Yahweh 

until he comes and rains righteousness for you. 

13a You have plowed iniquity 

Lawlessness you have reaped. 

You have eaten the fruit of lies. 

Beth Arbel: war 

13b For you trusted in your power 

and in the large numbers of your crack troops. 

14a Tumult shall rise up from your army. 

All your fortresses will be devastated, 
the way Shalman devastated Beth Arbel. 

14b On the day of war, mothers were dashed to pulp beside 
children. 
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15a So may he do to you in Bethel because of your wicked 
wickedness. 

15b When the sun rose, the king of Israel was utterly ruined. 

XX. Childhood and Consummation (11:1-11) 

Childhood: out of slavery in Egypt 
11:1a When Israel was a youth, I loved him, 
lb From Egypt, I called him “My child.” 

2a They called to them. 

They departed from me. 

2b They sacrificed to Baals. 

They burned incense to images. 

3 a I was a guide for Ephraim. 

I took from his arms the bonds of men. 

3 b They did not acknowledge that I had healed them, 

4a That I had drawn them with cords of love on their jaws, 

4b That I treated them like those who remove the yoke. 

I heeded (his plea) and made (him) prevail. 

Consummation: back to slavery in Egypt and Assyria 
5a He will surely return to the land of Egypt, 
his own king, to Assyria, 

5b because they refused to return to me. 

6a The sword will damage his cities. 

It will finish off his strong men. 

6b It will consume their schemers. 

7a My people are bent on turning from me. 

7b They did not call on him as the Supreme God. 

He did not exalt him as the Only One. 

8a How can I give you up, Ephraim? 

How can I relinquish you, Israel? 

How can I make you like Admah? 

How can I deal with you like Zeboiim? 

8b My mind is turning over inside me. 

My emotions are agitated all together. 

9a I will certainly act out my burning anger. 

I will certainly come back to destroy Ephraim. 
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9b For I am a god and not a human. 

I, the Holy One, will certainly come into the midst of 
your city. 

10a Behind Yahweh they will walk. 

Like a lion he will roar. 

10b Indeed he himself will roar. 

The children will come trembling from the west. 

11a They will come trembling like a bird from Egypt, 
like a dove from the land of Assyria, 
lib I will settle them on their estates. 

Oracle of Yahweh, 


Retrospect and Prospect 

XXI. Jacob-Israel in History and Prophecy (12:1—15) 

Parents and children: Bethel , Egypt , and Assyria 
12:1a Ephraim has surrounded me with deception, 

the House of Israel with treachery, 
lb Judah still wanders with the holy gods. 

He is faithful to the holy gods. 

2a Ephraim shepherds in the wind. 

He pursues in the east wind. 

All day he multiplies lies and destruction. 

2b They made a covenant with Assyria. 

Oil is conveyed to Egypt. 

3a Yahweh has a dispute with Judah. 

3b He will certainly punish Jacob for his ways. 

For his deeds he will requite him. 

4a In the womb he grabbed his brother’s heel. 

4b In his vigor he contended with God. 

5 a He contended with God. 

He overcame the angel. 

He wept and implored him. 

5b At Bethel he met him. 

There he spoke to him . 

6a Yahweh is God of the Armies. 

6b Yahweh is his name. 
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Children and parents: wealth , prophecy, and idolatry 
7a You should return to your God. 

7b Keep loyalty and judgment. 

Wait for your God continually. 

8a Canaan: in his hands are treacherous scales. 

8b He even defrauds an ally. 

9a Ephraim said, “How rich have I become! 

I have acquired wealth for myself! 

9b None of my crimes will ever catch up with me, 

my iniquity which I have wrongfully committed.” 
10a lam Yahweh your God, from the land of Egypt. 

10b I will make you live once more in tents, 
as in the days of the Tabernacle. 

11a I speak through the prophets. 

I make visions numerous, 
lib Through the prophets I create parables. 

12a They were in Gilead with idols, 

indeed, with false gods in Gilgal. 

They sacrificed to bulls. 

12b Their altars were indeed like stone heaps 
beside furrows of the fields. 

13a Jacob fled to*the land of Aram. 

13b Israel worked for one wife. 

For another wife he kept sheep. 

14a By one prophet Yahweh brought Israel up from Egypt. 
14b By another prophet he was watched. 

15a Ephraim has caused bitter provocation. 

15b He will hold him responsible for his murders. 

His Lord will return his disgrace upon him. 

XXII. The End of Ephraim (13:1-14:1) 

The sin of idolatry and human sacrifice 

13:1a Truly He had spoken terrifyingly against Ephraim. 

He had lifted up (his voice) against Israel, 
lb He became guilty at Baal and died. 

2 a Now they continue to sin. 

They made a cast image for themselves. 

From their silver they made images 
according to their skill. 
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2b The whole thing is the work of artisans. 

Those who sacrifice people speak to them. 

They kiss the calves. 

3a Therefore they will be like morning mist 
and like dew that goes away early, 

3b Like chaff that is whirled from a threshing floor 
and like smoke from a chimney. 

The origins of the sin 

4a I am Yahweh your God, from the land of Egypt. 

4b You have never known any god but me. 

There is no deliverer except me. 

5a I knew you in the desert, 

5b in the land of drought. 

6a When I fed them they became self-satisfied. 

When they were self-satisfied, their heart became 
arrogant. 

6b Therefore they forgot me. 

The punishment for the sin 

la I will be to them like a lion. 

7b Like a leopard by the road I will watch. 

8a I will fall upon them like a bereaved she-bear. 

I will rip the lining of their heart. 

8b I will devour them there like a lion, 

like wild animals that tear them apart. 

The inevitability of the punishment 
9a I will destroy you, Israel, 

9b for (you rebelled) against me, against your helper. 

10a Where is your king, who would bring you victory, 
in all your cities, where are your judges 
10b Of whom you said, 

“Give me a king and princes”? 

11a I gave you a king in my anger, 
lib I took him away in my wrath. 

The avoidance of the inevitability 
12a Ephraim’s iniquity is wrapped up. 

12b His sin is hidden away. 
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13a The pangs of a woman in childbirth came for him. 

He was an unwise child. 

13b At the time when children are bom, he would not have 

survived. 

14a From the grasp of Sheol I ransomed them. 

From Death I redeemed them. 

14b Where are your plagues, O Death? 

Where are your ravages, O Sheol? 

The cause of sorrow is hidden from my eyes. 

15a He became the wild one among his brothers. 

The punishment for the sin 
15b The east wind, Yahweh’s wind, comes. 

It rises from the wilderness. 

His spring will dry up. 

His fountain will become dry ground. 

He shall plunder the treasure, 
all the attractive objects. 

14s 1 a Samaria has become guilty, 

for she rebelled against her God. 
lb They will fall by the sword. 

Their infants will be smashed. 

His pregnant women will be tom open. 


XXm. Return , Renunciation , and Restoration (14:2-10) 

The people are implored to address Yahweh 
14:2a Return, O Israel, to Yahweh your God, 

2b although you have stumbled in your iniquity. 

3 a Bring vows with you. 

Return to Yahweh. 

3b Say to him: “You will forgive all iniquity— 
accept all that is good. 

Let us pay in full the promises we have made. 

4a Assyria will not rescue us. 

We will not ride on horses. 

4b We will never again say ‘Our god’ to the work of our 

hands. 

—for the orphan is pitied by you.” 
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YahweKs reply is sketched out 
5 a I will heal their apostasy, 

I will love them generously, 

5b for my anger has turned back from him. 

6a I will be like the dew for Israel. 

6b He will prosper like the crocus 

and will strike his roots like the Lebanon crocus. 

7 a His suckers will spread everywhere. 

7b His Glory will be like the olive tree 

and his fragrance like the Lebanon olive. 

8 a Once again those who live in his shadow will flourish. 

Like grain they will prosper. 

8b Like the vine is his remembrance 
and the wine of Lebanon. 

9 a Ephraim, I won’t deal with idols any more. 

I have answered and have watched him. 

9b lam like a luxuriant fir tree. 

Your fruit is obtained from me. 

Coda 

10a Whoever is wise 

let him understand these thin gs. 

Whoever is intelligent 
let him learn them. 

10b The paths of Yahweh are upright. 

The righteous will walk in them. 

Sinners will stumble in them. 
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The Eighth Century b.c.e. 


The eighth century was pivotal in the history of both Israel and Judah. 
During the first half, both nations attained pinnacles of political power 
and economic wealth reminiscent of the halcyon days of the United Mon¬ 
archy. Jeroboam II in the north and Uzziah (Azariah) in the south 
achieved successes of a major order against traditional enemies, expanded 
national borders, and exercised influence and leadership beyond their own 
territories. As foreign successes increased domestic prosperity and sense of 
security, people could be forgiven for believing that the golden age of Is¬ 
rael’s empire had returned and that the sister kingdoms had entered upon 
an era of unsurpassed well-being. According to popular and prevailing 
theological norms there was a permanent correlation between divine favor 
and prosperous existence. Whether one argued from cause to effect, or 
backwards from outcome to input, the conclusion was the same: the elect 
people of God were enjoying the just rewards of their faithful behavior, or 
looked at the other way, the benefits bestowed upon Israel and Judah, the 
blessings which rained down on them from a benevolent heaven, were ad¬ 
equate proof not only of divine favor but of Israel’s moral merit. 

Whatever we may think of the reasoning and its tendency to become 
circular, there were other factors in the picture which tended to undermine 
the rosy dream of eternal bliss, notably the unstable international scene 
with its shifting balance of forces and consequent unpredictable future. 
Thus in their relationships with their neighbors, Israel and Judah were 
never able to maintain continuous dominance or control. As in the period 
of the Judges, temporary and provisional superiority kept shifting so that 
each nation enjoyed periods of hegemony mingled with those of subordi¬ 
nation and its attendant ills. In the period immediately preceding the mili¬ 
tary successes of Jeroboam II, Israel had only begun to recover from dec¬ 
ades of harassment and oppression by the Arameans. It was only a 
question of time before one or another of the hostile neighbors not only 
reasserted its independence but exercised some measure of suzerainty over 
the high-flying Yahwistic nations. An even larger and darker shadow hung 
over the smaller nations of the Near East. On either side of Syria-Palestine 
were the great powers, Egypt and Assyria, temporarily immobilized by in¬ 
ternal and external problems of their own, but each under geopolitical ne¬ 
cessity to try to win control of its territory, the apparent key to total 
conquest and long-range administration of the known world. Although 
briefly disabled, both powers were ready to try again as in times past. Here 
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was a threat which could only be ignored by the naive or piously 
confident. Prophetic voices could already be heard focusing on the foreign 
powers (especially Assyria) as the instruments of divine judgment and 
executioners of the nation states which stood in their way, including the 
two which belonged to Yahweh. 

Contacts between the Israelites and the two world powers extended over 
the whole history of the people, and the nations formed by them, from the 
time of the escape from Egypt around 1200 b.c.e. until the destruction of 
the northern kingdom and the suppression of the southern kingdom in the 
eighth century, and the ultimate collapse of Judah at the beginning of the 
sixth century under repeated blows administered alternately by the Egyp¬ 
tians and the Babylonian successors of the Assyrians. In the earlier period 
the Egyptian threat was the more serious; after Shishak’s devastating raid 
through the territories of both kingdoms during the reigns of Rehoboam 
and Jeroboam I, there was little stirring from that quarter, as Egypt 
drifted into external passivity. Action picked up in the north and by the 
middle of the ninth century, the rising Assyrian power had begun its 
march westward to the Mediterranean. Both the great northern kings of 
the mid-ninth century, Ahab and Jehu, had been confronted by Shal¬ 
maneser III. Ahab joined forces with Aramean and other city states and 
fought off the Assyrian armies at least once, in 853, at the battle of 
Qarqar. Jehu laid down his arms and paid heavy tribute to keep his nation 
alive (and himself on the throne) in 841; he is depicted kissing the 
ground before the Great King in Shalmaneser’s Basalt Obelisk. Then there 
was a lull of nearly a century while the Assyrians attended to other re¬ 
gions and regrouped their forces, with sporadic forays in the west but no 
concerted and continuing effort to overwhelm the region. The accession of 
Tiglath Pileser III (745-727), also known as Pul(u), changed all that. 
He launched what was to be the final assault; his successors Sargon II and 
Esarhaddon completed the conquest of Syria-Palestine, and eventually 
Egypt. During this period Israel first sought the aid of the Assyrians by ac¬ 
cepting vassal status (Menahem paid tribute to Pul in the 740’s, ANET 
283); subsequent efforts at independence were ruthlessly suppressed, and 
the nation was progressively dismembered and formed into Assyrian prov¬ 
inces; the process ended in the siege and destruction of Samaria, the capi¬ 
tal city, in 722 and the conversion of the remaining enclave of Israel (i.e. 
Ephraim) into the Assyrian province of Samerina. 

The Assyrian tide engulfed Philistia and Judah as well, so that by 701, 
early in the reign of Sennacherib (704—681), only Jerusalem and a small 
area around it remained independent, though under brutal siege. Destruc¬ 
tion was avoided only through payment of a huge indemnity by Hezekiah. 

The prophetic literature of the eighth century (including the four 
prophetic books specifically associated with this period: Hosea, Amos, 
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First Isaiah, Micah) focuses attention on the circumstances leading up to 
and culminating in the destruction of the northern kingdom and the near¬ 
devastation and narrow escape of the southern kingdom. The chrono¬ 
logical limits are defined by the introductory rubrics of these books, which 
list the Judahite kings in whose reigns the prophets uttered their oracles 
and the events transpired, from Uzziah (Azariah) to Hezekiah (roughly 
790-690); only Jeroboam II is listed for the north (roughly 790-750). 
Narrowing the range in the several cases is more difficult, and allowance 
must always be made for editorial and supplemental material of a later 
date. 

For Amos and Hosea the point of initiation is the reign of Jeroboam II, 
explicitly in the case of the former, and almost as clearly in the' case of the 
latter. It is a common assumption that the oracles of both these prophets 
originate in the later years of this king and continue from that point. With 
respect to Amos the picture is fairly constant, with the exception of a few 
passages, and a single short period would suffice for the major oracles 
preserved in the book, perhaps the decade preceding the death of the king 
(ca. 760-750). In any event the historical pattern of the oracles fits this 
period well: Israel in the midst of hostile neighbors, quarreling, fighting, 
winning and losing, but with all of the nations threatened by an unnamed 
but obviously menacing power from the northeast. Not until Tiglath 
Pileser III ascended the throne a few years later (745) and regrouped and 
redirected the forces of Assyria toward the west did the shadows form a 
distinct shape and the identity of the enemy become clear. 

At the same time, the internal conditions described by the two prophets 
reflect both the prosperity and grandeur introduced by the eminently suc¬ 
cessful Jeroboam II, and the poverty and injustice which were concurrent 
with the other features. While the prophets emphasize different aspects of 
the body politic, they agree on the diagnosis proferred by another prophet, 
Isaiah, for the south: the whole head is sick, the whole body is diseased. 
Furthermore the northern prophets’ attacks on the ruling house date their 
words to the period before its collapse with the deaths of Jeroboam and 
his son Zechariah, at least in part. We may therefore associate both sets of 
oracles with the period between roughly 760 and 750. For Amos that may 
suffice since there is overall homogeneity in the book; for Hosea it is only 
a starting pohit, as both the rubric and the contents make clear. 

While the oracles against the house of Jehu must precede the end of the 
dynasty, subsequent references to a sequence of illegitimate kings (Hos 
8:4) and to what is probably the assassination of one of them (Hos 
7:3-7) point to the chaotic period following the decease of the powerful 
and long-lived Jeroboam, who reigned for forty-one years. Within a year of 
his death at least three other kings sat on the throne of Israel, an annus 
mirabilis like 69 c.e. in the Roman empire. This seems most likely to be 
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the point of reference in Hosea (cf. 13:11), although a similar revolving- 
door pattern recurred some years later: with the death of Menahem, we 
have a rapid succession of rulers, including his son Pekahiah, assassinated 
after two years by Pekah, who was in turn assassinated by Hoshea, the last 
king of Israel. It is not easy to choose between the periods and circum¬ 
stances, especially because Hosea, unlike Amos, is loath to name names, 
and is tantalizingly obscure about details. It is possible that the book 
spans both periods during which kings came and went in dizzying rotation 
and profusion, each successor having no legitimate claim to such author¬ 
ity, either by birth or by divine choice and prophetic designation. In view 
of other circumstances, however, we believe that the main period of the 
prophecies of Hosea is the earlier one, and that the unauthorized sequence 
of kings around 750 is the subject of Hosea’s alarmed and disgusted at¬ 
tack on the politico-ecclesiastical establishment. While he does mention 
Egypt and Assyria distinctly and frequently, unlike Amos (who is chary 
about the foe from the east), they are in the wings and Assyria especially 
does not yet play the active and violent role which it did in the events of 
the 730’s, when Tiglath Pileser III overran much of the northern kingdom 
and tore loose huge chunks of the coast, Galilee, and Gilead. The picture 
rather is that of Israel seeking protection and aid against one or more 
neighbors (including Judah, an aggressor in the days of its dynamic and 
imperious monarch Uzziah), a condition fulfilled in the reign of Menahem 
ben-Gadi, who, like Jehu long before, paid heavy tribute and protection 
money to the Assyrian king. 

The circumstances described in c 5 of Hosea, which involve a military 
struggle between Judah and Benjamin, have been linked with the Syro- 
Ephraimitic war (of 735-733) by no less an authority than Alt (1919), 
and many, perhaps most, scholars have been influenced by his weighty 
views on the subject. Nevertheless, the connection seems tenuous to us, es¬ 
pecially because the attack is initiated by Judah against Benjamin, and not 
the other way around, which would seem necessary if the Syro-Ephraim- 
itic war against Judah were in view. A hypothetical case must then be 
made; we prefer to place such an attack in the heyday of the great and 
aggressive Uzziah, who also conquered Philistia and subjugated Edom 
in his reign, rather than at a time when Judah was weak and nearly 
helpless (as the debate in Isaiah 7 shows — there is no thought of a 
Judahite invasion of the north then). At a time when the monarchy in Is¬ 
rael was in convulsions, and kings were rotating in and out of office, the 
country was riven by feuding rivals for the throne, and perhaps already 
divided into two political entities by the Jordan River (Ephraim on the 
west and Gilead = Israel on the east), the opportunity to split off Ben¬ 
jamin from Ephraim (or Israel) would be eagerly sought and promptly 
acted on by King Uzziah. After all, according to tradition, Benjamin had 
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gone with Judah at the time of the great split after the death of Solomon 
and we may be sure that Judah never willingly relinquished that claim. 
The death of Jeroboam II, a strong king, not only triggered the ambition 
of internal adventurers such as Shallum, who slew Zechariah, the rightful 
king, and Menahem, who slew Shallum, but stirred the irredentism of 
Judah, which could hardly be expected to overlook an opportunity to dis¬ 
member a sister kingdom — especially if prophets both north and south 
provided some moral justification for the more acceptably Yahwistic 
south, or at least ample charges against the hopelessly delinquent north. 
The main historical picture in the Book of Hosea fits the circumstances of 
the north beg innin g with the last years of Jeroboam, focusing on the tran¬ 
sition year of the four kings. The central contents of the Book of Hosea 
and the principal ministry of the prophet would seem to fit best into the 
decade roughly from 750-740 or perhaps the more loosely defined period 
755/50-745/40, during which the first great crises of the northern king¬ 
dom occurred. From these there was a temporary apparent recovery, 
but the march to ruin was irreversible, as the prophets had insisted almost 
from the start and as events proved. The initial division of the kingdom 
may have occurred during that appalling year (if, as some have suggested, 
Pekah also became king of the east when Menahem seized power in the 
west), to be followed rapidly, once Assyria had been invited to be 
suzerain, by dismemberment (Galilee and Gilead in 733) and then ab¬ 
sorption into the empire with the capture of Samaria (in 722). 

Pinpointing historical occasions in the Book of Hosea is a frustrating 
task—since the prophetic utterances are masterfully obscure (whether de¬ 
liberately or not, and whether they might have been more intelligible to 
contemporaries than they are to us, at a far remove in time and place, or 
not), and tantalizingly allusive. It is a fact that while Hosea speaks about 
specific persons in high places and attacks them mercilessly and directly, 
he never names them. Given the large list of possible candidates, actual 
identification can never be certain, although the effort to narrow the range 
and to clarify the picture is a worthy one. Fortunately, some help is avail¬ 
able from other biblical texts (e.g. Kings and Chronicles and prophets 
such as Isaiah, Amos, perhaps Micah) and extra-biblical sources, espe¬ 
cially the Assyrian records. 

Before proceeding with historical identifications, however, it may be 
well to say a few words about chronology. Considerable progress has been 
made in recent decades in the reconstruction of the chronology of this pe¬ 
riod of the two kingdoms within the framework of Near Eastern history. 
In general the summary statement Freedman (1965b) made some years 
ago holds true: for this period the variation among the major chronologies 
rarely exceeds ten years, and most often is less than that. The margin of 
error is similarly negligible, and if we strike a balance between extremes 
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we will be close to the actual dates. While proponents and opponents of 
each system in particular, and all systems generally, deplore such indis¬ 
criminate blending, each of the various systems has both strong and weak 
points, and in spite of claims to the contrary none is really faultless. For 
our purposes, which are to explain and expound the oracles of Hosea, and 
place them reasonably in their appropriate historical setting, approxi¬ 
mation is not only sufficient but, in the present state of our knowledge, a 
necessity. Precision would be not only presumptuous but erroneous or 
misleading. 

Jeroboam II reigned from about 790 to 750, and was succeeded by his 
son Zechariah, who reigned only six months before being assassinated by 
Shallum. The latter in turn was put to death after a reign of one month by 
Menahem, who then reigned ten years, until about 740. He was succeeded 
by his son Pekahiah, who reigned for two years and was assassinated by 
Pekah. Pekah reigned for some time before being assassinated in turn by 
Hoshea. It is generally agreed that Hoshea came to the throne in 732, 
and continued in office until 724/23 when he was deposed, shortly before 
the capture of Samaria by the Assyrians, and the demise of the northern 
kingdom. 

The only serious difficulty in this reconstruction concerns Pekah, who is 
credited with a twenty-year reign in the Bible (II Kings 15:27), but for 
whom a much smaller span of time is available between Pekahiah and 
Hoshea, especially in light of Assyrian synchronisms. There are various 
explanations, but Thiele’s (1965) best accounts for the biblical evidence. 
It grows from the supposition that Pekah claimed as his all the years from 
the last legitimate king, Zechariah, excluding Menahem and Pekahiah 
(and no doubt Shallum). Thiele is not the first advocate of this view (see 
p. 124 for earlier forms of the proposal), but he is certainly the most thor¬ 
ough (pp. 73-140, esp. 124-126, summarized in de Vries 1962). It is im¬ 
portant to note that Thiele’s explanation of overlapping reigns was devel¬ 
oped to account for the chronological data. Its historical plausibility is 
supported by other material. The core proposal is that Pekah had de facto 
control of the land of Gilead, east of the Jordan, while Menahem and 
Pekahiah were restricted largely to Ephraim and the capital city Samaria, 
west of the Jordan. This is suggested by the clear assertion of the biblical 
record that Pekah’s seizure of power was supported by Gileadite forces 
(II Kings 15:25). According to this scenario, Pekah set up an inde¬ 
pendent capital in Gilead (perhaps at Ramoth-Gilead) during the up¬ 
heavals after Jeroboam IPs death and ruled there, posing a continual 
threat to Menahem in Samaria. This pressure eventually led Menahem to 
appeal to Tiglath Pileser for aid, polarizing the anti-Assyria sentiment 
gathering around Rezin of Damascus, and involving Jotham of Judah. The 
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Assyrian intervention was evidently enough to guarantee Menahem’s posi¬ 
tion. After his death, Pekah, it is supposed, submitted himself (and 
presumably Transjordan) to Menahem’s son Pekahiah in an effort to lure 
him into the anti-Assyrian league. Whether because these efforts failed or 
out of a quest for greater glory, Pekah after a two-year lapse killed his 
king, who had installed him as the leading military official of the larger 
realm. The stimulus for this may have been the death of Uzziah, which 
left Jotham sole ruler of Judah. 

The geopolitical lines involved are traditional. Menahem’s homeland 
would be Ephraim, the later Assyrian province of Samaria; and Pekah’s 
Gilead, Assyrian Gal’aza. The remaining areas of Israel, the coastal region 
(Assyrian Du’ru) and the Galilee-Jezreel area (Assyrian Magido = Me- 
giddo), may well have gone with Pekah, as in the Assyrian conquest all 
regions except for the heartland were taken together. 

We may have indirect attestation of this transfer of power from the 
Samaria Ostraca, a homogeneous group of tax receipts from this period. 
Shea (1977, 1978) has explained the diversity in dating some ostraca to 
years 8 and 9 (in Hebrew words) and others to year 15 (in Egyptian 
hieratic numerals) by linking the first group to Men ahem and the second 
to Pekah, in Samaria after Pekahiah’s assassination. The recipients of the 
texts were royal officers and it is instructive to note that no officers from 
the ostraca of years 8-9 appear on the year 15 ostraca: “One may . . . 
speculate that those officials who served under Menahem may have 
suffered the same fate as Pekahiah when their replacements were in¬ 
stalled” (Shea 1977:25). 

By the mid-730’s, all the political factors noted had been rearranged in 
the constellation of the Syro-Ephraimitic War, which is in the background 
of the early preaching of Isaiah. As suggested earlier, that war is outside 
the scope of Hosea’s oracles. 

We can place Hosea’s active ministry and the major contents of the 
book which bears his name in the latter years of Jeroboam II (Hosea’s 
family life and the origins of his calling may go back a decade or more be¬ 
fore that) and in the years of turmoil that followed Jeroboam’s death, a 
time of desperate international negotiations, with Assyria but also with 
Egypt, to salvage the faltering kingdom. That could bring us to the end of 
the house of Menahem, but hardly much beyond that. The dismember¬ 
ment of the kingdom of Israel by Tiglath Pileser III seems to be still in the 
future; certainly the fall of Samaria is not yet in the picture. We can speak, 
then, of the period from 760 to about 735 as the larger framework, with 
most of the action centered in the period from 755 to 740. Greater preci¬ 
sion is hardly feasible. 

There are several references or allusions to kings in the Book of Hosea: 
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the royal house (5:1); an assassination plot (?) (7:3-7); the revolving 
door (8:4); impending doom (10:7,15 — more than one king was mur¬ 
dered in Samaria); the divine rage (13:10-11). The association of priest 
and prophet in c 4 is especially intriguing in light of the links with the 
royal house (c 5). Thanks to help provided by Amos on the one hand and 
II Kings on the other, we can propose labels for some of these anonymous 
“heroes.” The dominant king is probably Jeroboam II, whose notable 
achievements, including military and diplomatic success abroad, and secu¬ 
rity, stability, and prosperity at home, brought on him a blistering attack 
by Amos and apparently Hosea for a long list of crimes against God and 
people. Fundamental and unforgivable covenant violation is asserted by 
both prophets, Amos emphasizing the gap between covenant requirements 
in the social and economic spheres and the realities in the kingdom of Is¬ 
rael (cf. Amos 2:6-15 and passim), while Hosea speaks even more 
vehemently about religious commitments and cult practices, charging the 
establishment with nothing less than idolatry, apostasy, and cultic enormi¬ 
ties including sexual promiscuity and human sacrifice. 

According to Amos, the ecclesiastical leader and co-conspirator against 
God was Amaziah, priest of Bethel, and this may be the man Hosea at¬ 
tacks with even greater vehemence as “The Priest” in c 4. When it comes 
to the latter’s colleague and fellow stumbler, “The Prophet,” help may be 
provided by the account in II Kings of the reign of Jeroboam II. In the 
eyes of the historian, Jeroboam was better than most of the northern 
kings, and Israel was the recipient of divine grace during his reign. The 
evidence for this was the restoration of borders and the general prosperity 
and stability which came to Israel after the disastrous Aramean wars of 
earlier decades. In these accomplishments Jeroboam was aided and abet¬ 
ted, encouraged and admonished by a court prophet, Jonah ben-Amittai, 
(II Kings 14:25), otherwise known to us only through the story about 
him contained in the Book of Jonah. While he is taken to be an authentic 
prophet of Yahweh (and doubtless was so regarded not only by the king 
but by many in Israel), it would be understandable that a prophet like 
Hosea would take a different and much dimmer view of such a man and 
even more of such a message. If for Hosea the doom of the house of Jehu 
had come, and it was necessary to pronounce the judgment of God against 
it, as was true also for Amos, then the opposing encouragement and au¬ 
thorization provided by an official prophet would precipitate a vigorous 
confrontation. One thinks immediately of the disastrous confrontation 150 
years later between Jeremiah and Hananiah, both ostensibly prophets of 
Yahweh but with diametrically opposite messages for king and people (cf. 
Jeremiah 28). In this case, there is no story; the reference in Hosea is 
meager and the blow glancing, but the juxtaposition of Jonah ben-Amittai 
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as he appears in II Kings 14:25-26, and Hosea ben-Beeri as he appears in 
the Book of Hosea is intriguing. If “The Prophet” in Hosea 4 is not 
Jonah, he must have been someone much like him. And the same may be 
said of “The Priest” in Hosea 4; if he is not Amaziah of Bethel, he must 
have been a counterpart, perhaps in Samaria, perhaps at another cult cen¬ 
ter. 

With respect to the other correlations cited, we may be more brief. If, as 
we suppose, Hosea 7:3-7 is a sketchy version of a palace intrigue result¬ 
ing in the murder of a king, there are several possibilities, beginning with 
Zechariah and continuing with Shallum, but not excluding Pekahiah and 
Pekah, though the latter two are less likely in our judgment. While the ac¬ 
count of Zechariah’s death in Kings (II Kings 15:10) implies rriilitary ac¬ 
tion, the language is laconic, and all that is required to meet the terms 
used is the blow of a dagger or sword. Our preferred candidate would be 
Zechariah as the only legitimate king of the lot — and this fits with the 
“year of the four kings” which is central in our thinking. 

Hosea 8:4-10 presents the revolving door. For people accustomed to 
one king securely in power for a long time (Jeroboam reigned more than 
forty years), the bewildering succession of assassinations and the crown¬ 
ing of assassins must have had an extraordinary shock effect. Surely this 
year of the four kings is reflected by Hosea in c 8; later there would be 
something similar with the sequence: Menahem, Pekahiah, Pekah, and 
Hoshea — but not quite as sudden or dramatic. 

The oracle in Hosea 13:10-11 reflects divine disgust and outrage at the 
desecration of the institution of the anointed king in Israel. While the 
statement is indefinite, it is a parody of the traditional mode of divine se¬ 
lection, reflected for example in the case of Saul (and his successor 
David), who was chosen to be king of Israel and then rejected as unfit. 
Here the choice is an act of divine anger, and the removal is in the same 
category. While normally we would expect the object, melek, “king,” of 
the verbs to be the same, especially as it is not expressed after the second 
verb, two kings may be involved here, and both actions express divine 
outrage. In each case what is done is contrary to the usual expectation that 
God acts for his people, and not against them, as here. Giving a king in 
anger means that he is a bad choice; this could apply to any of the kings 
after Zechariah; Shallum is the most obvious candidate. Removing him or 
any of the others would hardly be regarded as an act of wrath, so here the 
second verb ought to refer to Zechariah. The sequence seems to be in¬ 
verted, but in fact it is the giving of the new king that involves the removal 
of the incumbent. So the two verbs together may describe the violent dis¬ 
placement of Zechariah by Shallum. There are other, equally bloody pos¬ 
sibilities, but for the reasons adduced above this seems the most likely. 
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Hosea the Prophet 
The Eighth-Century Prophets 

Prophecy as an institution and prophets in groups or as individuals had 
long been a familiar element in the drama of Israel’s ongoing experience 
as the people of God, when the eighth century b.c.e. brought new chal¬ 
lenges and crises, new threats and even new hopes to the beleaguered in¬ 
habitants of the small nations of Israel and Judah. For centuries prophets 
had played a major role in the life of the nation, in fact were key figures in 
the formation of the monarchy, the division of the kingdoms, and in 
socioeconomic and political decisions. As critics and censors of the spirit¬ 
ual well-being of the worshiping community, they kept a close watch over 
the ecclesiastical and royal representatives, initiating and effecting re¬ 
forms, and continuously deploring the inevitable failure on all sides to 
meet their exacting standards, and warning about the consequences of in¬ 
termittent, to say nothing of persistent, backsliding. 

We can trace the prophetic movement in Israel to its historic origin in 
the time of Samuel (eleventh century) and recognize in his personality 
and activity those factors which characterize the later history of prophecy: 
the charismatic leader, called by God, and bearer of the authoritative self- 
effecting message; and the community of followers and disciples, from 
whose ranks successors would come, as dramatically instanced in the case 
of Elisha, the faithful follower and successor of Elijah (Albright 1961). As 
we know from the stories and incidental references in Kings and Chroni¬ 
cles, prophets, in schools and as individuals, figure prominently in pivotal 
and decisive events from Samuel on, advising and admonishing kings and 
priests, military and civilian leaders. They are king-makers and king- 
breakers; they molded a nation, and fractured it. Without a formal power 
base, they served the most powerful master of all as messengers and 
spokesmen for God hims elf. Their word was his word, stronger than all 
human words and works, but dependent upon human structures and frail 
members of the species to carry out the pronouncements. 

The message of the prophets was an original mixture of the ancient tra¬ 
dition of the One of Sinai who had revealed himself to Moses, and 
through him to Israel, coupled with a commandment or prescription for 
the nation and its population in the day of the prophet, a new meaning, or 
change of purpose and direction, a challenge to the established order of 
things or way of doing politics and business. The prophet was the messen¬ 
ger of the most high God to his people with a word, whether of admoni¬ 
tion or comfort, of threat or reassurance, for this crisis or that opportu- 
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nity. By the rules of the covenanted community, all, from the greatest to 
the least, from king to commoner or slave, from the powerful to the penni¬ 
less, were bound to listen, and if the message was true — if the source was 
the heavenly palace and the messenger was faithful to his charge—then 
the whole nation was obliged to take the commanded action and fulfill the 
divine demands at the risk of irredeemable losses: status, possessions, life. 

As the stories also make clear, the prophets, while exercising a unique 
office, nevertheless did not operate in a vacuum. Powerful figures in palace 
and temple exerted influence on the prophets in addition to being 
influenced by them. Political and ecclesiastical power had their effect; 
prophets, being human, could be bribed and bought, or threatened and 
manipulated, and often were. The familiar story of Micaiah and the four 
hundred prophets of Ahab (I Kings 22) is an object lesson in the corrupt¬ 
ing effects of the monarchy on prophecy and the contrasting consequences 
of being honest and faithful to one’s calling. There were prices to be paid, 
as well as rewards to be won in the delivery of messages, which could be 
or were changed to suit the circumstances. 

By the eighth century, prophecy and prophets had run a gamut of expe¬ 
riences, and both those who brought the divine message and those to 
whom it came were worldly-wise and well-seasoned in the practice of giv¬ 
ing and receiving, in measuring out and counting in. Nevertheless, more 
than ever there was a word to be spoken, and to be heard. In the mount¬ 
ing crises of that century, traditional wisdom and the appeal to precedent 
could hardly suffice, and the ingenious makeshifts of generals and kings, 
even of priests and wise men, would not save the kingdoms. Only the 
word of God, drastic and devastating as it might be, could avail against 
the forces both internal and external which threatened the life of the na¬ 
tions and their inhabitants severally. 

It was in such a critical situation that the voices of the eighth-century 
prophets were raised: Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. They were 
presumably a few among many; they stand out because their words — or 
the words of God which they proclaimed — were not only heard but 
remembered and ultimately transcribed and preserved for later genera¬ 
tions and all posterity. 

They were the first of the so-called literary or writing prophets. The 
term is probably a misnomer, since it is not likely that these four prophets 
were markedly different from either their non-writing predecessors of pre¬ 
vious centuries, or their contemporaries. As with the others, named and 
unnamed, these four doubtless were called to their mission in some unu¬ 
sual experience and received messages which they delivered in turn to a 
variety of audiences. What made their experiences and oracles distinctive 
and memorable were the circumstances and times in which they lived, and 
the mea nin g and bearing the messages had on those of a later time, and 
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for whom it was necessary and important to preserve the message. The 
difference came later — although no one would want to deny the com¬ 
manding presence and insistent importance of these particular men who 
doubtless stood out from their colleagues as strikingly as Elijah and Elisha 
and Samuel and Nathan did from theirs — when editors and scribes 
selected and organized, put together and pulled apart the messages of a 
previous age so that a later generation could learn wisdom from the past, 
find truth and consolation in unrepeatable and vital experiences of an 
earlier time. The final loss of statehood and the end of national existence 
required drastic measures if the community was to survive as the people of 
God. To replace land and government, temple and palace, the cities and 
villages and farms which made up Israel and Judah, there had to be a 
Bible: a book which would embody all those things, relate history and jus¬ 
tify the ways of God to people. Necessary to this last task was the message 
of the prophets who had given due warning and hence were vindicated as 
representatives of the true God in spite of the tragedy which overcame his 
people. Without this faithful witness duly recorded and glossed, there 
could have been no survival, no identity, no return, no restoration. This is 
what made the prophets of the eighth century “writing” prophets: the im¬ 
minence of the crisis and its aftermath. 

We leave to one side entirely the question of actual writing in the eighth 
century. That the people of Israel and Judah could write and did write is 
beside the point. Whether or not these prophets wrote or used scribes to 
record imperishable thoughts, as Jeremiah was to do a hundred years later, 
cannot be answered specifically, even if all the necessary tools were at 
hand. It hardly matters, since prophetic oracles were made to be delivered 
orally, and so doubtless they were. Given their basically prosodic form, 
they could easily be remembered, both by the speaker and the hearers. It 
is altogether likely that the prophets gave essentially the same speech 
many times over, and anyone who heard it two or three times was not 
likely to forget it. When the time came to record the utterances perma¬ 
nently, relevant materials, both oral and written, would have been availa¬ 
ble. As for the prophets themselves, they were speakers of the word — 
whether they made notes before or after delivery is an interesting question 
which cannot now be answered. 

Just these factors show that the eighth-century prophets, their message 
and the setting in which it was given, were different. The nature and mag¬ 
nitude of the crisis confronting Israel and Judah set this age apart from 
what had gone before, and the mood and message of the prophets were 
adapted accordingly. The essentials remained the same from the time of 
Moses or of Samuel: the covenant relationship between God and Israel, 
the demands of the former and the obligations of the latter, the condi¬ 
tional character of national existence, and the dependence of Israel upon 
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the mercy and justice of God. But whereas in times past, there was a basic 
confidence in national survival, and a certain leeway for repentance and 
reform to allow the situation to be rectified without permanent and ulti¬ 
mate damage, now the stakes were escalated, and it was literally life or 
death for the nation. For the first time the threat of national destruction 
was serious and real, and captivity loomed for the survivors of the im¬ 
pending disaster. Loss of the land and the end of the state were not remote 
and theoretical possibilities but present and impending realities. The fun¬ 
damental assumptions of Israelite faith and practice were in ques¬ 
tion. Whereas it had always been taken for granted that God’s commit¬ 
ment was not only the foundation of national life, but also a continuing 
guarantee of the nation’s permanent existence, the prophets maintained 
that was no longer the case. The God who had created the people and the 
state could dissolve them and would, if conditions and practices persisted. 
The great states hovering on the borders of both nations could and would 
destroy them, not in defiance of God, but as instruments and agents of his 
will and judgment. 

A much more complex and problematic view of the future of the two 
nations was held by these prophets than had obtained in the past. The di¬ 
vine promise to the fathers was no blank check for the present or future. 
Israel’s responsibilities in fulfilling the demands of the covenant, as a peo¬ 
ple, a community of faith and works, as individual worshipers and sinners, 
formed a counterpoise to the divine commitment in grace and love. God 
could not abandon the people whom he had led out of slavery in Egypt 
and whom he had settled in a land flowing with milk and honey, but he 
could and would punish them for their rebellion against him and his will, 
their apostasy and idolatry, their mistreatment of their fellow human 
beings, especially the poor, the stranger, the widow, and the orphan. 
Persistent violation would bring drastic consequences; natural calamity 
would signal political and military catastrophe. In a variety of ways and 
with differing emphases the prophets of the eighth century brought home a 
message to the people of their own day which has proved to have perma¬ 
nent value for all days and all people, but especially for the nucleus of 
Israel which ultimately survived; it had to learn again and again the bitter 
lesson of divine election, love, and justice, to know forever what it meant 
to be the people of God, and what was required for survival, not to speak 
of return and restoration. 

It is safe to say that these prophets and their successors were the 
difference for an Israel and Judah that otherwise would have been swept 
away in the tides from east and west which rolled over all the nations of 
greater Syria-Palestine. Against the political and military leaders of their 
day, and the ecclesiastical authorities, they correctly warned of the coming 
collapse, and accurately predicted what did in fact happen. Theirs was an 
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insight into political realities engendered not by special training in the eso¬ 
teric fields of diplomacy and military strategy, but by an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the God who is the breaker of battles and the decider of 
human affairs. Theirs, moreover, was not exclusively a word of doom, 
since it would be an exercise in futility or irrelevance merely to keep the 
record straight on the roles of God and his people in the debacle which 
was inevitable and resulted in the destruction of both nations. In spite of 
their certainty about what would happen—given the covenant structure 
and the behavior patterns of the principals both divine and human — the 
proclamation of divine judgment could not be separated from a call to re¬ 
pentance. However futile that expectation might be, the message was nev¬ 
ertheless intended to produce effects, or at least offer the hearers a choice 
or a chance to change their ways. Even if punishment were their lot, if 
ruin and exile were their future, still there was a future, there would be 
survivors; they would have a role in exemplifying divine justice and mercy, 
and they would have a responsibility to transmit and interpret to their 
posterity the meaning of all that had transpired, and of what they had ex¬ 
perienced. In spite of the terrible message of doom, there was a structure of 
ongoing reality of which it was only a part and a phase. Beyond doom and 
death were resurrection and life. For those who could endure the destruc¬ 
tion of the state, survival would also mean restoration and renewal; for 
those who would be taken into captivity, there was promise of a return to 
the land, and of the land to them. 


Hosea 

Hosea was one of these prophets, and his mission and message are an in¬ 
tegral part of the eighth-century b.c.e. prophetic corpus. As with each of 
the others, there are distinctive elements and emphases in his prophetic 
ministry, and as he comes near the be ginnin g of the sequence, some of the 
components are less well defined. 

Whatever his background, tr ainin g, and circumstances, of his family 
and lineage, of his residence and locality we know next to no thin g — only 
his patronymic: Hosea ben-Beeri. What sets him apart is his calling as a 
prophet: it places him in that select company of men and women who 
held this office, who were messengers of God to his people. Typical of 
prophets was an initial call and commission, often of a dramatic nature. 
A typical account of a prophetic call is Micaiah’s vision in I Kings 22; 
the setting, dramatis personae, and procedures used there are probably 
standard. The prophet describes his vision of the divine council: Yahweh 
surrounded by the heavenly beings who serve him. The prophet is present 
to witness the proceedings and report, even to participate by intercession. 
The prophetic summons to service, commonly accompanied by an inaugu- 
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ral vision, which sets it off dramatically, is illustrated by the vivid and col¬ 
orful accounts from the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Amos, and 
Zechariah. Sometimes it is difficult to be sure that the great vision narrated 
was in fact the first. In any case, the later experiences were probably not 
much different from the inaugural one, and did not need to be redescribed 
each time. It was enough to say, “The word of Yahweh came to me,” or 
the like. 

This phrase occurs only at the opening of Hosea. There is reference to a 
dramatic call to prophetic service but no inaugural vision is recorded. Ac¬ 
tually, no visions as such are described in the Book of Hosea, unlike the 
reports in the books of the prophets just mentioned. The omission of such 
reports in the case of other minor prophets (and others in the historical 
books) can be explained on the basis of the brevity of the material 
preserved. But Hosea is one of the longer books, and a good deal is 
revealed there about his personal and family history. 

Whereas in other cases of omission it is not clear whether there were 
such stories and they have been lost, or there simply was none to begin 
with, for Hosea none is recorded, and perhaps the conclusion is that none 
occurred. It is also possible that some initial vision would be taken for 
granted by the book’s audience. There is evidence in the text that Hosea, 
like Micaiah and other prophets, did gain the word of Yahweh through vi¬ 
sionary experience. 

The Book of Hosea does not present us with finished oracular utter¬ 
ances, ready for public delivery; rather it offers material from an earlier 
stage in the process, from the actual deliberations of Yahweh in the divine 
council. In fact, since Yahweh does not consult the council, these talks 
seem to be his preliminary reflections or soliloquies. This hypothesis ac¬ 
counts for many puzzling literary features of the oracles, and goes a long 
way toward liberating readers from the impasse and frustration of incon¬ 
clusive form-critical studies. In particular, it explains the turbulent vacilla¬ 
tion of many of the reflections, and the abrupt shifts from direct address to 
the people (rare in any case) to third-person description. Such soliloquies 
have not reached the stage of composition at which form-critical analysis 
would be profitable. 

It may be that visions are also indirectly substantiated or alluded to in 
the rich metaphoric imagery of the oracles. Behind the similes and meta¬ 
phors there may be not merely literary conventions but visions of the 
prophet. There are similarities between visions of prophets such as Amos 
and Jeremiah and the language of identification and comparison used by 
Hosea. Whatever correlation there may be between visionary experience 
and linguistic imagery, we should look more closely at the central image 
of Hosea’s ministry, the substance of his call, and the symbolism of his 
family. These come out of the whole experience of his personal life: his 
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marriage and family are the vehicle of his message and the two are so 
closely intertwined that the meaning of the one is the focus of the other. 
We must conceive of his personal life, especially in terms of his wife and 
children, as an ongoing process of revelation, and find in this experience a 
partial equivalent of the visions of the other prophets. 

The dramatic call to marry a promiscuous woman is unmatched in 
Scripture; it provides a sharp characterization of his message, as subse¬ 
quent words of comparison with Israel as the unfaithful marriage partner 
of God show. In our view (explained in detail in the commentary) the 
significance of the words and in fact the particular formulation could only 
have gained their real force in retrospect, when much later in life the 
prophet could gauge the meaning of his own experience with wife and 
children in relation to that of Yahweh and Israel. For Hosea therefore, the 
me anin g of his message, and to some degree its form, was in part revealed 
and shaped by his life, and the history of his marriage and children be¬ 
came a continuing source of insight into and understanding of the story of 
God and his people. Subsequently other prophets, especially Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, would use the same basic marriage figure for the relationship be¬ 
tween God and his people, but for them it was simply one of many 
different metaphors available to convey an aspect of a hidden truth. There 
is no correlation with the personal life of these prophets, whereas in the 
case of Hosea it seems clear that the theological imagery arises out of his 
personal tribulation. The nature and extent of the analogy, the points of 
contact, and the sequence in which the various components fit together are 
discussed at length in the commentary. Here it will suffice to say that the 
lifetime experience of the prophet served as source and model for his mes¬ 
sage, and specifically that his marriage and family were an analogy to the 
relationship between God and Israel, although the reverse is also true. By 
combining description and analysis and seeing the latter in the light of the 
former, the prophet articulated a message of dire threat and warning. If 
the relationship between God and Israel was to be compared to that be¬ 
tween Hosea and his faithless wife, then the consequences were clear, and 
the message could not be in doubt. Israel would reap the same reward for 
its conduct that a straying wife deserved. At the same time a relationship 
as profound and deeply rooted in mutual commitment and radiant experi¬ 
ence of the past could not easily be dissolved, and might one day be re¬ 
stored; at least that would be true of God and Israel, even if the case of 
Hosea and Gomer was more doubtful. Nevertheless, the children whose 
names signify the progressive deterioration of the marriage, and the 
dissolution of the bond between God and his people, will also symbolize 
the renewal and restoration of that relationship in the end time when their 
names are reinterpreted or changed. So intricately combined and blended 
are the two stories — of God and Israel, and Hosea and Gomer—that it 
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is impossible to tell always where one stops and the other picks up. With¬ 
out being able to say just what the outcome was for Hosea and Gomer, it 
seems fair to postulate that the parallelism was intended to be wide-rang¬ 
ing, and that the entire scope of experience — from the wife’s defection 
and abandonment of her husband to her reclamation and ultimate restora¬ 
tion and rehabilitation — was as true of the prophet as of God. 

Aside from this elaborate construction incorporating the marital experi¬ 
ence of the prophet into his message, we know little of the prophet’s life. 
Occasional references to the difficulties of the prophetic calling and duty 
suggest a link to the prophet himself, but these seem rather stereotyped, 
and reveal little in detail. We turn then to his message. 

As already indicated, Hosea belongs to the group of eighth-century 
prophets including Amos, Micah, and Isaiah of Jerusalem, and shares with 
those prophets the main themes of the divine proclamation for that time. 
Firmly rooted in the tradition of divine grace and guidance, Hosea, like 
the others, emphasizes the unobligated action of God in the creation of 
his people and their settlement in the promised land. The twin themes of 
the promise to the patriarchs and the deliverance from Egyptian bondage 
form the basis both for the uniqueness of Israel’s existence and its respon¬ 
sibility for its behavior to God. In spite of constant care and repeated 
warnings, Israel failed to keep its part of the commitment, failed to main¬ 
tain unquestioning obedience to the Lord of the covenant, and to fulfill 
the demands of the righteousness essential to being the people of God. 
Repeated and persistent violation of the requirements of that status have 
brought Israel into crisis, brought it literally under the judgment of God 
himself. The chosen people is threatened with divine repudiation. That re¬ 
jection will take the form of defeat in battle and conquest by aliens. The 
nation will be overrun and its population dispersed to the four winds. Nor 
are these theoretical considerations. Egypt and even more powerful As¬ 
syria are being prepared to swallow up the small nation states between 
them, a threat which only the foolhardy or naive could ignore. While the 
possibility of either repentance and rescue of the people or the survival of 
a remnant could not be dismissed entirely, in practical terms no real hope 
of serious or permanent reformation was held and ultimate destruction 
loomed over the nations. Along with the central theme of judgment, to be 
signaled by natural catastrophes and executed by foreign armies, were ac¬ 
companying theses of survival and restoration, captivity and return. 

For Hosea the primary image, as conveyed in cc 1-3, is that of mar¬ 
riage, the marriage of God and his people, its consummation in the idyllic 
period in the Exodus and wilderness wandering, and then its corruption in 
the settlement of the land and the abandonment of her husband by the na¬ 
tion-wife in favor of other gods (her lovers). Promiscuity and idolatry are 
interchangeable terms, as the focus shifts back and forth between the con- 
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tamination of domestic family life and the same failure in the public 
sphere of worship and diplomacy. For the eighth century this imagery is 
* unique to Hosea, but it exerted a powerful influence in subsequent thought 
and speech on the subject, and we find the theme of Israel as the faithless 
partner of Yahweh central in the proclamations of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
For Hosea, his own marital experience apparently provided both the sym¬ 
bolism and the analysis necessary to an understanding of the present pre¬ 
dicament of Israel. His private tragedy is a paradigm for that of Israel, 
and the comparable stages of corruption and degradation are traced in 
both areas. At the same time hope of renewal and recapitulation, of a 
reconciliation and revival of the marriage pact in both spheres, is an¬ 
nounced, not to console or comfort those facing the just punishment for 
their sins but to affirm the prevenient and countervailing grace of God, 
whose purpose for his people could not and would not finally be thwarted. 
This theme — that beyond the menacing judgment of the present age, 
there would be a new age of begi nnin gs to catch up the old begi nnin gs of 
peoplehood and nation state — while challenged by many scholars, and 
awkward on the face of it, is so persistent in the surviving texts of the pro¬ 
phetic books that we must attribute it either to the prophets themselves, 
including Hosea, or to some master editors who were determined to 
reverse the message of the prophets whom they held in awe and turn them 
one and all into mediators of a doctrine of overarching divine grace. Since 
we find this paradox of irreversible judgment and irresistible redemption 
in the undoubted teaching of Ezekiel, who could hardly be accused of 
modifying his message to mollify his audience, and something approaching 
the same view in Jeremiah, it seems the better part of valor as well as 
common sense to acknowledge this peculiarity in other prophets as well, 
including Hosea. 

Part II of Hosea, cc 4-14, also has distinctive features which set Hosea 
apart from his fellow prophets even while establishing his kinship with 
them. In this part of the book, which on the face of it is a heterogeneous 
collection of oracles without clear continuity or obvious linkage, there 
are nevertheless dominant elements, which are repeated in a variety of 
images and figures. The major aberrations are cultic, in the most basic 
sense of the term, and political. False worship of the true God or true wor¬ 
ship of false gods — one leads to the other — has its counterpart in false 
politics, to seek power rather than justice in internal affairs, and externally 
to seek security in armed might, whether one’s own or another’s, in 
preference to the service of God and his purposes. 

In the sphere of religion, Hosea levels the heavy charge of idolatry at 
the people of Israel, and more crucially at their leaders. Whatever may 
have been the original intent or meaning behind the golden calves in¬ 
stalled at Dan and Bethel, the worship at those sanctuaries is flatly called 
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idolatrous. And whatever the people and their priests understood about 
such worship, it is as much the worship of Baal as of Yahweh. It is not al¬ 
ways clear whether Hosea is condemning a false (idolatrous) worship of 
Yahweh, or an apostate worship of Baal, or even whether the two are 
identified in the official cult, with Baal used as a title of Yahweh. In any 
case, apostasy and idolatry are parts of the same defection from and rebel¬ 
lion against the true God. 

The cultus described in Hosea has sometimes loosely been referred to as 
distinctively Mesopotamian. Our examination of the text leads us to agree 
with the conclusion of a recent study of relevant cuneiform material: 
“There is no evidence of Assyrian interference in the Israelite cult prior to 
the 720 b.c.e. annexation of Samaria. . . . [Even] as an independent 
vassal state [after Hosea prophesied], Israel was free of any cultic obliga¬ 
tions” (Cogan 1974:103-104). Our ignorance of Iron Age religion has 
recently been pointed up by the as-yet unpublished finds at Kuntillat 
‘Ajrud, which show that toward the end of the ninth century there was a 
flourishing cultus of Yahweh, with Baal as either an alternative name or a 
co-god; and a consort called ’Srth, “his Asherah.” The site is an isolated 
shrine at the intersection of wilderness tracks in the easternmost part of the 
Sinai; for a preliminary description, see Meshel and Meyers (1976). At 
present, it is crucial that we yield to the text’s lead and recognize that the 
religion of Moses in Hosea’s time had been diversified, distorted, and 
dragged into direct support of the state apparatus to a dangerous degree. 

Idolatrous and apostate worship has two outstanding features, on both 
of which the prophet pours out his vehemence. Sexual promiscuity in the 
fertility cult undermines the moral structure of the covenant, and is a gross 
violation of the basic requirements of community life under God. Further¬ 
more it leads in some circuitous way to the culminating sin against God 
and people, that is, the shedding of innocent blood. This is not ordinary 
murder, itself an ultimate crime, but officially sanctioned human sacrifice. 
The language of the prophet is obscure, perhaps deliberately so, but the 
hints and clues point to a conclusion which Ezekiel later makes quite ex¬ 
plicit. It is hard to escape this horrifying inference about the central pat¬ 
tern of official worship in eighth-century Israel, and it helps to explain the 
adamantine harshness with which Hosea condemns his fellow Israelites, 
especially those in major ecclesiastical posts. 

The false politics of Israel are also analyzed and condemned in distinc¬ 
tive terms. Hosea speaks repeatedly of defections in two areas: internal 
and external, also linked by a fundamental apostasy from the true faith. 
The latter is defined most completely by Hosea’s contemporary, Isaiah of 
Jerusalem, but the theme is present in Hosea’s work too: to have faith in 
God, not in armaments, to be bound to the one true God, the redeemer, 
and not to other nations in entangling alliances. There are two great politi- 
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cal crimes. The first is the desecration of the holy office of king. In 
Hosea’s day kings came and went, usually by assassination. Contrary to 
traditional wisdom, crime paid and the payoff was immediate. Repeatedly, 
the assassin of the incumbent king himself became the king. But a kind of 
crude justice prevailed, and the usurper was h im self murdered by his 
successor. We can count four Israelite assassinations within the space of 
twenty years, and in each instance the assassin himself usurped the throne. 
Twice the assassin-become-king was himself assassinated, and only once 
in this bloody period did a son succeed his father (and then only for a 
brief time before he was assassinated). Such callous disregard of the 
office, and the unbridled ambition of mere men in anointing themselves 
with the blood of their predecessor could only ensure the swift demise of 
the nation. The breakdown of the monarchy and the ensuing anarchy led 
directly to Assyrian domination and later conquest — and the permanent 
destruction of the northern kingdom. 

Along with this internal collapse went an equally suicidal foreign policy. 
Hosea frequently describes and roundly condemns the incessant quest for 
security in political and military alliances. Ephraim is a silly dove who 
flutters between Northeast and Southwest—Assyria and Egypt — suing 
for peace and support from one or the other or both. In the face of threats 
on all sides, it is hard to see a practical political alternative to seeking out 
a patron and protector such as the great powers which dominated the 
small nations in Syria-Palestine. But the prophets were not political com¬ 
mentators as such — they were messengers of God with a word for their 
people and its leaders. It was not merely political folly to invite the domi¬ 
nance of powers like Assyria and Egypt; it was also apostasy from God, 
the only true sovereign of Israel. If we cannot translate such counsel im¬ 
mediately into a practical course of action, that failure only accentuates the 
dilemma of those unfortunate enough to exercise the limited authority left 
to Ephraim and Judah. But that faith in God and reliance upon him was 
meant as national policy by a prophet like Hosea is confirmed by the ad¬ 
vice given by Isaiah to Ahaz of Judah, advice promptly rejected by the 
king in favor of a treaty of surrender to the Assyrian emperor (Isaiah 7). 

With faithlessness and falsity so deeply embedded in Israel at every 
level and in every sphere of action, thoughts of the end of existing social 
structures and of immediate disaster could not be avoided. Perhaps such a 
conclusion could have been foreseen by any competent observer of the 
scene. After all, the same fate befell most, if not all, of the small nations 
between the two great powers, and this happened without benefit of the 
Israelite prophets, even though those peoples had their own theology, and 
the Israelite prophets had a profound interest in the fate of the neighbor¬ 
ing peoples and the great powers. All came within the jurisdiction of the 
almighty suzerain to whom all owed allegiance. 
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For the prophets history was not an autonomous process, but the work¬ 
ing out of the divine purpose and will. Hence it was necessary to explain 
the premises and reasons for the judgment which had been pronounced 
and would shortly be executed. The roots of that decision lay in the dis¬ 
tant past when the intricate relationship between God and his people had 
been formed and its moral character defined. In the confusion of alliances 
and battles, and the ambiguities of public action, there was a constant 
truth, a continuity to which the denouement belonged as the consequence 
of a long history of behavior and attitude. The present outcome was the 
necessary result of previous decisions and actions. From the same source, 
and from the same history, the outlines of the more distant future also 
emerged. The interaction of the same persons and operative factors which 
produced or would effect the imminent judgment on the nation, would 
with other active components produce a dramatically different resolution. 

The proclamations of judgment are not the impartial, impersonal ver¬ 
dicts of a God of justice; the expressions of wrath do not come from an 
implacable avenger. God is the outraged partner to a violated agreement 
created by his own generosity. He is grieved by the ingratitude of his peo¬ 
ple. The passion of God revealed in these speeches is often that of a heart¬ 
broken husband and father. These roles are more prominent than those of 
ruler and judge, and they give to the prophetic messages a poignancy 
matched by Hosea’s corresponding distress over his own family. 

It has sometimes been said that Hosea’s unquenchable love for his wife 
gave him the fundamental insight into the love of God that never gives up. 
It is just as likely that the prophet’s belief that heroic measures might still 
restore his broken marriage arises, at least in part, from faith that God’s 
will to love can overcome all barriers. He is commanded to love the 
woman “just as Yahweh loves the Israelites” (3:1), i.e. in spite of every¬ 
thing. 

This seemingly impossible task confronts God and his prophet. Some of 
the speeches have the tone of soliloquies. God searches in his own mind 
for what to do, revealing a conflict of emotions as every course of action 
proves unacceptable. God cannot bring himself to carry out the punish¬ 
ment demanded by every consideration of justice, yet he cannot condone 
the treachery and depravity of his people. 

One door of hope remains open. If the wife (or Israel) would change 
her mind and come back, the relationship might yet be repaired. Hence 
the call to repentance is sounded along with the threats, right up to the 
end. 

God’s will to punish and his will to pardon do not neutralize each other. 
Rather they are expressed together in the strongest terms, savage and ten¬ 
der. This gives the speeches a turbulence, a seeming incoherence, in which 
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we reach the limits of language for talking about the goodness and severity 
of God. 

In the case of Israel and perhaps in the case of Gomer also, there was 
no significant repentance. Hosea stands at a crisis point in history where 
the destruction of the nation is increasingly inescapable. Repentance is so 
unlikely that other, more drastic remedies must be found. Even when death 
comes as the end, national or personal, the living and creating God has 
not finished his work. By fresh acts of redemption he will rescue them 
from death itself (6:1-3; 13:14). In the end those who had been 
alienated will be reconciled, and the new age will begin as did the old, 
with a great universal chorus of praise and joy and peace (2:20-25). 


Hosea as Literature 
Literary History 

Considered as a literary work, the Book of Hosea is best described as an 
anthology, consisting of both narrative (mainly in cc 1-3) and oracular 
material (cc 2 and 4—14). In this respect it is much like the books as¬ 
sociated with contemporary prophets, Amos and Isaiah of Jerusalem; 
Micah also belongs to this group of prophets but there is no discernible 
narrative in his book. While later prophets, in addition to providing the 
contents of their books, may have had a hand in compiling them as 
well, that is unlikely in any of these cases. The probability is that some 
disciple or group of followers was responsible for collecting, preserving, 
organizing, and editing the surviving materials. When this may first have 
occurred is difficult to determine, but the preservation of many oracles in 
their original form argues for an early date, while the heterogeneous nature 
of the material, and some signs of editing, argue for a later date. 

It should be possible to identify different periods of literary and edito¬ 
rial activity. As noted below, the rubrics or headings of these four pro¬ 
phetic works reflect a discriminating concern for dynastic chronology in 
the eighth century and point to a compiler of the works (whether sepa¬ 
rately or together) during the first half of the seventh century, the period 
immediately following the era of the four prophets. Oracles of each 
prophet were combined with limi ted narrative material to form the nu¬ 
cleus or perhaps even bulk of the books as we know them. 

The reason for and operating principle behind these collections doubt¬ 
less were the importance of the message for those who lived at a later 
time, and its applicability to their day. These prophets, ag ains t the prevail¬ 
ing mood of their time, and in defiance of civil and ecclesiastical leader¬ 
ship, had shrewdly challenged conventional wisdom, had foreseen the ca- 
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tastrophe which threatened the existence of the state, and had warned the 
people, from king to commoner, of their peril. When the threats materi¬ 
alized, and events came to pass as predicted, the standing of the prophets 
was enhanced accordingly. Not only had the course of history ratified the 
insights and claims of the prophets as messengers of almighty God, but 
their words set in a later context gained new and ominous force. For the 
reduced southern kingdom which had precariously survived the Assyrian 
onslaught of the eighth century, and for which the future was bleak, the 
words of the prophets of that period had special importance and impact. 
Survival itself, after the dismantling of the northern kingdom, was a sign 
of hope, but the rise of the Assyrian empire, more powerful and dangerous 
than ever in the final century of its hegemony, boded poorly for all of 
western Asia; the success of the empire threatened small states with com¬ 
plete dissolution and amalgamation into the imperium, while the structural 
weaknesses and ultimate collapse of the great political edifice would bring 
chaos and upheaval throughout its territories with consequences too terri¬ 
ble and uncertain to contemplate with equanimity. 

The warnings of the prophets to an earlier age, when flirtation with the 
great powers and dabbling in pagan worship seemed appropriate responses 
to a complex and difficult religio-political crisis, in retrospect were 
seen to be not only a pillar of fiery truth for the unheeding generation 
which perished in the destruction which overtook them, but also a mes¬ 
sage for waverers and those who were smug about the political and 
religious accommodation made with the ruling authority. 

If, as we believe, the initial compilation of oracles and narrative was 
made by faithful conservators of the tradition of inspired messengers of 
the eighth century in the first half of the seventh century, when the infa¬ 
mous Manasseh controlled the destiny of Judah and bought peace with the 
Assyrians, at a price these faithful and others considered much too high, 
then the literary work which resulted served as a rallying point for them 
and other adherents of the reform party. This party had been in the as¬ 
cendancy during the reign of Hezekiah, Manasseh’s father and prede¬ 
cessor. Then, as a result of the disasters which attended his reign, espe¬ 
cially the loss of territory and treasure, not to speak of status and 
independence, which followed the thoroughly devastating invasion by Sen¬ 
nacherib in 701 b.c.e., it fell out of power. 

Manasseh, who reigned independently from 687 to 642, brought peace 
and stability and a measure of prosperity through a treaty of submission to 
Assyria. This procedure involved submission also to the gods of Assyria 
and the subordination and contamination of the worship of Yahweh in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. According to the Deuteronomic historian, Manasseh 
was never forgiven for this and other heinous defections from the religious 
and cultic standards of the reformers. (Contrast II Chron 33:12-19; the 
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Chronicler’s more sequential view of divine judgment suggested that since 
Judah did not suffer under Manasseh’s reign, he must have repented and 
been forgiven.) The charter of the reformers, held firmly if secretly during 
the long years of Manasseh’s reign, was the code of Deuteronomy (or 
something similar to it, which must have served as the marching plan for 
Hezekiah’s great reform, as it also did for that of his great-grandson, 
Josiah) and the words of the eight-century prophets, preserved and or¬ 
dered for this purpose. Here was a prescription for the present intolerable 
but also unchangeable conditions: to hold fast to the tradition of Moses 
and the prophets, and prepare for a day of reckoning and reform. If the 
prophetic denunciation of the kings and priests of the eighth century had 
been vindicated by the destruction of Israel, and the devastation of Judah, 
how much more did they apply to the arch-apostate and idolater, Manas- 
seh! The message which had failed to save Israel might yet bring Judah to 
repentance, and a timely change of kings might bring to the throne some¬ 
one who was, like Hezekiah, a faithful reformer. Along with threats there 
were promises. Those other words of the prophets, tied to the changing 
fortunes of the House of David but aimed at a renewal of the reign of 
David and a revival of the kingdom of Solomon, might yet prevail. 

All the warnings and hopes, perseverance and promises, found fulfill¬ 
ment in Josiah and the reform associated with the eighteenth year of his 
reign (ca. 622/21). The centralization of worship in Jerusalem, and the 
corresponding destruction of the high places and their pagan cultic prac¬ 
tices (spelled out in the charges against Manasseh) purified religion in 
Judah at a stroke. The program of the Deuteronomists and the classical 
prophets was carried out on a national scale, by a king as dedicated to the 
service of Yahweh and the Mosaic revelation (at least as presented in the 
farewell sermons of Moses recorded in Deuteronomy) as his grandfather 
Manasseh had been to the gods of Assyria and Canaan, and the abomina¬ 
ble practices associated with their worship. The new order in Judah was a 
success, as the enthusiastic reports of the historian of the Books of Kings 
attest. Domestic renewal and reform were accompanied by national libera¬ 
tion and foreign conquest — or the recapture of territories which in former 
times belonged either to Israel or to Judah, essentially the united kingdom 
of the halcyon days of David and Solomon. Although short-lived, this sen¬ 
sational restoration confirmed the reformers and the followers of the 
prophets in all their zeal and urgency. The new age was now, and the era 
of the future was already present. But it did not last. Already new prophets 
had appeared to announce the failure of reform and the last days of 
Judah. The first in importance of these spokesmen was Jeremiah, followed 
closely by the even more insistent and obdurate Ezekiel. More penetrating 
and not less passionate students of the older prophets could read their 
message as spelling out the same doom upon the surviving kingdom. 
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Once again the words of the Deuteronomic historians and the prophets 
converged to explain and to justify the latest tragedy in the story of God’s 
people. Josiah was slain in battle with the Egyptians and his successors 
were either picked off or carried captive to Egypt and Babylon respec¬ 
tively. In the end Judah fell as Israel had before it, and the nation states 
established centuries before ceased to exist. 

In the context of the Babylonian captivity there was an even greater ur¬ 
gency for an adequate interpretation of the present situation in which the 
remnant of survivors of the catastrophe found themselves. They were al¬ 
most literally back where their patriarchal ancestors had begun the great 
adventure of faith. It could be and was argued that the story had indeed 

r 

come to an end; it was all over. The God who had summoned the fore¬ 
fathers and created from their progeny the new nation, Israel, had now in 
these last days destroyed his own people. The more stress that was placed 
on the reasons for this disastrous action, and the justification of God’s 
wrath at the rebellion and misbehavior of his people, the more desperate 
the resultant mood. On the one hand it was necessary to establish that the 
history of Israel was not pointless, that Israel had not merely been the vic¬ 
tim of more powerful forces (or gods), that its destiny was morally condi¬ 
tioned, and that it merited its reward, good or bad. On the other hand, 
since the outcome was an unrelieved tragedy, the further consequence 
could well have been the demise of the community altogether. And this 
would have been an even greater tragedy. If judgment and defeat, loss of 
freedom, loss of nationhood, were no accident, neither was the survival of 
the community nor its banishment to Babylonia. 

They were chosen to survive, and to return and rebuild the community 
which had been shattered. The written record, the message of the prophets 
and historians preserved for study and reflection was to perform a unique 
function. The story of Israel from its origins until its end in defeat and 
captivity was to serve as a permanent and definitive lesson in theology, 
emphasizing the role of God as creator and redeemer, and as commander 
and judge. People could read the record and discover how and why Israel 
had come to be and also to be no more. They would learn that the rela¬ 
tionship between God and his people was grounded in divine love and 
election but that its ongoing character was moral, requiring responsible 
behavior on the part of Israel, commensurate with the grace and revela¬ 
tion which it had received. Justice and mercy dominate the interaction be¬ 
tween God and people, and in the end the people receive what they de¬ 
serve. The story in all its variety and complexity is the frame of reference, 
the essential pattern on the basis of which and within which the message 
of the prophets, with its own particularity and time-bound quality, is to be 
fitted and understood. This message affir ms the basic points about the na¬ 
ture of God, his will and his action; about the people, their behavior, and 
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the consequences of their behavior. But there was an addendum, barely 
touched on though present in the Primary History (the Pentateuch and 
Former Prophets). Moses in his lengthy prophetic sermons in Deu¬ 
teronomy had asserted that after the judgment there would be mercy and 
grace, pardon and renewal. The prophets who denounced a self-righteous 
arrogance, and a calculated repentance designed to trigger forgiveness, 
rather than genuine sorrow and regret, also tried to prevent a mood of de¬ 
spair and resignation. That was equally bad or worse. Just as surely as 
their grim warnings had proved utterly realistic as predictions became 
facts, so now they must also be believed when they promised return to the 
land, and its restoration to the people of God. 

During the Exile a substantial part of the prophetic corpus was as¬ 
sembled and edited to provide a complementary work to the Primary His¬ 
tory. Just as the latter explained, for those who seemed to be beyond that 
history in their captivity, the meaning of the long experience between God 
and his people, so the prophetic corpus could and would provide a mes¬ 
sage for this latter day. These prophets and their message had been vin¬ 
dicated by events; now there was another message to give them courage 
and hope for a better day. This, too, required a commitment in faith if it 
was to come to pass. In this way the older corpus of eighth-century 
prophecies was blended with the utterances of later prophets, and inter¬ 
woven with them to produce a message for the Exiles, primarily. In this 
manner we can explain the intrusion of sixth-century matters into pro¬ 
phetic books of the eighth century (notably in Micah 4—7 and Isaiah 
13-14), and the co mmin gling of themes and events of both periods. The 
parallel between the fall of Israel in the latter part of the eighth century, 
and the fall of Judah in the early part of the sixth century was drawn so 
often and so explicitly by the later prophets such as Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
that it became a commonplace of biblical and prophetic speech. Thus the 
denunciations of Israel by the eighth-century prophets became paradigms 
of Judah’s predicament more than a century later. The great prophets of 
the eighth century were co-opted by their successors, and also by the edi¬ 
tors of their books for service in a larger cause involving the fate of Judah 
and not only Israel. 

We conclude from this that it was during the Babylonian Exile that the 
final shape of the Book of Hosea was worked out. While the orientation is 
similar to that of other prophetic books, with repeated emphasis on judg¬ 
ment and survival, repentance and renewal, it is difficult to say how much 
is owed to the sixth-century reenactment of defeat and captivity, and how 
much belongs to the original eighth-century composition. The analogies 
are both obvious and powerful; in fact, the eighth-century assertions, posi¬ 
tive and negative, so closely fit the sixth-century situation, except in de¬ 
tails, such as names and dates, and the specifics of personalities and 
events, that little deliberate change need have occurred. 
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As part of a prophetic manual on the causes of the recent series of dis¬ 
asters and on the possibilities of restoration in the future, the Book of 
Hosea, in our opinion, was put in final form during the Babylonian cap¬ 
tivity. Beyond that point, Hosea and its companion volumes seem to have 
remained intact. There is no reason to imagine that there were either 
major or wholesale changes in any subsequent period, although we must 
always allow for marginal alterations as the result of copyists’ errors, or the 
hypercorrections of fussy editors. 

The corpus of minor prophets consists of the oracles of the three minor 
eighth-century prophets and the oracles of later prophets as well, clearly 
compiled and presented during the Exile. There is a sixth-century cast to 
the Book of the Twelve, and its function and objective are to be sought in 
a study of the needs and desires of the audience of that period and of the 
interests of those who were responsible to and for them. One more major 
revision or reorganization of the prophetic material should be mentioned. 
After the return, which cannot be disentangled from the oracles of so- 
called Second or Babylonian Isaiah, there was added a group of prophets 
including, in addition to that unknown prophet of the Exile, Zechariah, 
Haggai, and perhaps Malachi. These materials reflect the renewed occupa¬ 
tion of the land and set the stage for the next step. Just as the fall of Judah 
confirmed the second phase of prophecy, which predicted just such an end 
of the nation, so these new oracles confirm the predictions of the return 
and restoration of the community, and prepare the way not only for the 
actuality of the return, but the next stage of prophecy, the establishment of 
the new order and the confirmation of God’s reliability and overarching 
mercy. With the addition of Second Isaiah and the prophecies of Zech¬ 
ariah, Haggai, and Malachi, the corpus was complete. 

It is not clear to us how much the two major expansions and editions 
affected the content or structure of the earlier books such as Hosea. For 
the moment we can speak only of possibilities, since the reality of such ad¬ 
aptation of the text to ever changing new conditions is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. Suffice it to say that while a sixth-century setting is not unlikely for 
the final editing and publication of Hosea as part of a larger corpus, there 
is little evidence of any tampering with the text in the interest of updating 
its material. For the most part it remains archaic, fitting better into an 
eighth-century setting than anywhere else, and more acceptably than some 
of the other literature traditionally associated with this period. 


The Texture of Hosea 

The Book of Hosea can be divided into two unequal parts: I, cc 1-3, and 
II, cc 4-14. They are quite distinct, though not so different as to constitute 
separate works of two prophets living decades or even a century apart. We 
believe there is only one prophet and that the first part of the book is bio- 
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graphical (cc 1-2) with an autobiographical appendix (c 3), while the 
second has few personal references and consists mainly of a collection of 
prophetic utterances, autonomous but related by subject matter, setting, 
style and vocabulary. 

Part I was composed by someone who was close to the prophet or had 
access to his family history. It was known that his marriage and children, 
and his family life, were closely bound up with his calling to be a prophet 
and his ministry as a messenger of God. Not only was this the point of de¬ 
parture for his mission and message, but it was a model and metaphor for 
Yahweh’s marriage to his bride Israel and the history of their relationship. 
Chapters 1 and 2 form a continuous whole built around the prophet’s 
family, the story of which is projected onto the story of Israel as the errant 
wife of Yahweh. Marriage, conflict, separation, disgrace and degradation, 
followed by the crisis of forgiveness conjoined with repentance and resolu¬ 
tion, reconciliation and renewal — this is the pattern for the prophet and 
his wife and children, and for Yahweh and his people. The stories are so 
intertwined and involved that separation is not always easy or even possi¬ 
ble, and the language belonging to one set of characters and experiences is 
regularly adapted to the others. Reality and symbolism merge and divide, 
leaving an impressionistic design in which past, present, and future flow 
into one another, without clear demarcations. While different strands of 
thought can be traced, and different images can be isolated and idendfled, 
it would be difficult if not impossible to rearrange or reorganize the mate¬ 
rial in more rational patterns without changing its fundamental character 
or altering its essential texture. 

Without denying the possibility of editorial changes and additions, we 
contend that Part I as we have it is the original composition of a disciple 
or follower, whose primary purpose was to portray the mission of the 
prophet as an expression of his personal experience, especially in terms of 
his marriage and his children. These events furnish the decisive moments 
in an account of Yahweh’s experience with his people, also described as 
the relationship of husband and wife. The first two chapters form a unit 
founded and bonded by the names of the children, which change in form 
and meaning as the story unfolds, and as the message changes from threat 
and judgment to promise and redemption. The third chapter, in the first 
person, is not a doublet but an epilogue to the longer presentation, reflect¬ 
ing a later stage in the experience of the prophet, which presupposes the 
earlier account. While c 3 is too short to reveal fully its literary affinities, 
it seems to derive from the prophet himself. It was attached to the longer 
introductory account by the composer of that account, or some editor 
down the line. 

Part II shows little superficial evidence of careful composition or organ¬ 
ization. The individual oracles — it is not always easy to separate them, 
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since openings and closings, with few exceptions, are not clearly marked 
— are sophisticated compositions employing a variety of literary devices, 
and reflecting the creative genius of the prophet himself. Presumably an¬ 
other hand has been at work in this material as well, but identifying par¬ 
ticular verses as editorial comments is difficult; proposals are largely spec¬ 
ulative. 

It is possible that the two sections circulated independently for a while 
before they were joined. There are many thematic links between the parts, 
and some editorial supervision of the whole can be postulated. This basic 
work, cont ainin g the substance of the present Book of Hosea, was com¬ 
piled within a generation or two of the time of the prophet. At the same 
time it may have been combined with other eighth-century prophecies to 
form a small corpus, the nucleus of the Minor Prophets, itself a product of 
the Exilic period. The use of the eighth-century prophecies in that later 
period resulted in some editorial reworking or commentary tying the ora¬ 
cles of one century to the circumstances of another. Through all these de¬ 
velopments Hosea remained essentially untouched. Here and there we 
may find allusions to or echoes of another age, or reflections of dramati¬ 
cally changed conditions; references to Davidic restoration and return 
from exile are the most obvious. For the most part, however, the setting is 
that of the eighth century, and the pronouncements fit the situation as we 
know it from other sources. The obscurities, which are many, do not point 
us away from that era or in any direction in particular; they only expose 
our ignorance of the circumstances generally, and emphasize repeatedly 
that the Book of Hosea is maddeningly difficult to grasp, no matter how 
we approach it. 

As we turn to the question of the literary character of the work, we 
must consider two anterior issues: the unity of the work, and the integrity 
of the text. In both cases, our premise and point of departure are conser¬ 
vative, that the book is essentially the work of a single person, and that 
the text is basically sound. These are hardly ringing affirmations; they are 
more like defensive desperation. If the opposite were true, if many hands 
and voices could be found in the book, then we would have the thankless 
and ultimately fruitless task of apportioning the work among a variety of 
people whose existence is hypothetical, and whose only distinguishing 
mark is some obscurity or inconsistency in the text. That the text in the 
Hebrew Bible is difficult is widely agreed; that it is also corrupt is main¬ 
tained by many scholars, but this is less certain. It is true that to make 
Hosea read like typical classical Hebrew prose or poetry would require ex¬ 
tensive emendation, which is the common procedure. But is it justifiable? 
There may be errors in the text, and if possible these should be corrected. 
There are peculiarities as well, and these should be respected. How to dis¬ 
tinguish the two groups of phenomena and deal with them appropriately is 
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the major task of the exegete or interpreter. The initial presumption must 
be in favor of peculiarities, since we know that the book is the work of se¬ 
rious people who endeavored to reproduce faithfully the utterances of the 
prophet, while weaving oracles and narrative into a totality for the edifica¬ 
tion of hearers and readers. Did they succeed or are we faced with whole¬ 
sale corruption in the transmission of the text? 

There are more than enough oddities and peculiarities which can be 
defended, interpreted, and explained to undermine the hypothesis of ex¬ 
tensive corruption. While the versions often differ from the MT, it is 
doubtful that they reflect superior readings, since they do not make much 
sense or command automatic assent either. While it would not advance 
the cause of scholarship to hold a difficult text sacrosanct, or contrariwise 
to emend away the prophet’s deliberate deviation from normality and con¬ 
ventionality whether in the order and arrangement of words, or the selec¬ 
tion of strange terms in preference to common ones, it is perhaps better to 
stay with the text in cases of doubt than to increase the doubt by resorting 
to emendation. 

What is preserved is odd enough. It seems to have features both of 
prose and poetry in varying degrees, but the boundaries are not clearly 
marked, and it is not feasible or desirable to attempt the separation on the 
grounds that the prose is secondary and editorial and, once stripped away, 
will leave the pristine and uncontaminated verse of the author, poet and 
prophet. While there are some prosaic elements, especially in the early 
chapters, which serve as introduction, bridges, or asides, the practice is 
not widespread and more often prose and poetry are intertwined. The 
effects, which to some degree are measurable, can be compared with simi¬ 
lar usage in other prophets, especially Amos and Micah, but not excluding 
Isaiah. What seems to emerge from some statistical studies is a prophetic 
literary pattern, characteristic at least of the eighth-century prophets. This 
style or quality of literature does not fall obviously into either of the clas¬ 
sical categories of prose or poetry, but seems to be a mixture, in which the 
parts are blended rather than being separated either by form or content. 

This blend can be illustrated through the results of a statistical study of 
the use of certain “prose particles” in the books of the Bible. It has long 
been believed that the particles *et, and the definite article are typi¬ 
cal of Hebrew prose and atypical in Hebrew poetry. This basic position 
can now be confirmed statistically on a broad scale. A simple count of 
these particles in the Masoretic Text shows a striking divergence be¬ 
tween prose and poetry in the frequency with which these particles occur. 
(For our purposes, we count only the article written with h; see further on 
this point Freedman 1977:8 n 9.) In standard prose, the frequency is high 
(on a percentage basis, 15% or more of all words), while in poetry, as the 
category is recognized by most scholars, it is much lower (5% or less). 
The gap is a fairly wide one and while some pieces fall between the two 
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categories, most cluster at the high and low ends of the scale. The pro¬ 
phetic literature, especially of the eighth century, is exceptional in that 
much of the material comes in the middle, between prose and poetry. It is 
not a matter of an obvious mixture of prose sentences and poetic verses, 
but rather a distinctive oratorical style which blends features of both. That 
characteristic is clearly reflected in the frequency patterns of these parti¬ 
cles. With respect to Hosea there is a marked difference between cc 1-3 
and 4-14. The former is much closer to the prose end of the scale with an 
11 per cent frequency. Chapters 4-14, on the other hand, are closer to the 
poetry end of the scale: about 3 per cent. The average for Hosea as a 
whole would be about 5 per cent, which would put it toward the upper 
limit for poetry. Individual chapters vary considerably so that according to 
this criterion the literary character of the material varies from pure poetry 
(cc 8, 11, 13, 14= 1% or less) to something more like prose poetry or 
free verse (cc 4-5, 12, between 5% and 7%) while several chapters fall 
in between, around the average for the unit as a whole (cc 6-7, 9-10). In 
the first part, c 3 has a ratio of 5 per cent, but it is too short to be an ade¬ 
quate sample; it seems to contain both prose and poetry. Hosea 1:2-2:3 
has a frequency of 7.4 per cent, which suits the narrative-dialogue style of 
the material, whereas in 2:4-25, which is a major unified oracle, the fre¬ 
quency climbs to 15.1 per cent, which is much too high for poetry, and 
well within the range for standard prose. (For the purposes of this brief 
sketch we can ignore the age of the material involved. Forthcoming results 
of the work of Andersen and Forbes show that later poetry uses more par¬ 
ticles than early poetry, and early prose is more sparing in their use than 
later prose; the slight differences do not materially affect our argument 
here.) 

In Part I (Hosea 1-3) we can distinguish two kinds of literary con¬ 
struction. Chapters 1:2-2:3 and 3:1-5 are essentially narratives con¬ 
cerning the prophet and his family. The framework is prose, while the 
content is in the form of speeches. The utterances tend to be poetic in 
structure, with a certain rhythm or meter, though not repeated or regular. 
This phenomenon is fairly common in biblical rhetoric and writing; it has 
been noticed that speeches tend to be more poetic or elevated in style than 
ordinary narrative. The distribution pattern for prose particles (h, 't, Tr) 
shows a frequency of 7.4 per cent for the first unit and 4.9 per cent for the 
second, for a weighted average of 6.6 per cent. The inclusion of 1:1 
(4.8%) does not materially affect the results. The data are summarized 
in the following table: 


Hosea 

Words 

’sr 

7 

h 

Totals 

Percent 

1:1 

21 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4.8% 

1:2 — 2:3 

162 

2 

6 

4 

12 

7.4% 

3:1-5 

81 

0 

3 

1 

4 

4.9% 


264 

3 

9 

5 

17 

6.4% 
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The final average is near the upper limit for poetry, and well below the av¬ 
erage for prose, essentially what we would expect of a mixture of narrative 
and dialogue. 

The long central section (2:4—25) of this part exhibits a strikingly 
different pattern. It consists of a sustained description of marital break¬ 
down reflecting both the experience of the prophet and his wife and that 
of Yahweh and his people. It moves through different time phases from 
present to past to future and traces the progress of thought from fact to 
threat or hope. The style is uniform but the character of the material is 
not easy to describe. Since it is mostly speech, whether articulated or not, 
dialogue or monologue, there is a certain rhythm; rhetorical devices are 
numerous and stylistic features are elaborate and intricate. The extensive 
use of inclusion, echo, catchwords, and chiasm, shows that the composition 
is a carefully crafted whole. But is it prose or poetry? Perhaps the most 
convenient evasion of this thorny dilemma is to designate it prophetic 
speech of the eighth century, orotund, ornate, hardly conventional narra¬ 
tive or exposition, but not lyric poetry either. The data for the frequency 
of prose particles show that this material is out of the poetry sector en¬ 
tirely and belongs solidly with standard prose. The information may be 
summarized as follows: 


Hosea 

Words 

*Sr 

'/ 

h 

Total 

Percent 

2:4-15 

168 

3 

9 

6 

18 

10.7% 

2:16-25 

124 

0 

11 

15 

26 

21.0% 


292 

3 

20 

21 

44 

15.1% 


The piece can be divided at the end of v 15, and there is a marked 
difference in the frequency of prose particles between the two units (pro¬ 
portionately there are twice as many in the second part on restoration as 
in the first part on condemnation). The latter unit, w 16-25, has many 
affinities with the priestly style in the Pentateuch, especially Genesis, but 
there are st rikin g differences both in imagery and rhetorical flourishes. 
The first part is less prosaic, and here and there we find typical poetic 
parallelism and traditional pairs which are characteristic of classical He¬ 
brew poetry. There is no reason, however, to chop up the unit in terms of 
literary style, since whatever the internal variations the piece as a whole 
has a distinctive character and is unified in concept and content. Perhaps 
the designation prose poetry, or prophetic discourse (or more properly so¬ 
liloquy, since the prophet—or God — only imagines the dialogue) would 
be equally appropriate. 
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The statistics for Part II of Hosea may be tabulated as follows 


Hosea 

Words 

Tr 

*t 

h 

Total 

Percent 

4:1-3 

45 

0 

0 

5 

5 

11.1% 

4:4-19 

178 

0 

2 

8 

10 

5.6% 


223 

0 

2 

13 

15" 

6.7% 

5:1-7 

86 

0 

3 

3 

6 

7.0% 

5:8-11 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

5:12-15 

56 

1 

2 

0 

3 

5.4% 


179 

T 

5 

T 

T 

5.0% 

6:1-3 

31 

0 

1 

l 

2 

6.5% 

6:4-6 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

6:7-7:2 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 


131 

0 

r 

T 

“2 

1.5% 

7:3-7 

54 

0 

i 

l 

2 

3.7% 

7:8-16 

108 

1 

0 

l 

2 

1.9% 


162 

I 

T 

~2 

”4 

2.5% 

cc 4-7 

695 

2 

9 

79 

Jo 

4.3% 

8:1-8 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

8:9-14 

68 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1.5% 


154 

0 

T 

“o 

T 

0.6% 

9:1-9 

114 

0 

0 

5 

5 

4.4% 

9:10-17 

99 

1 

l 

0 

2 

2.0% 


213 

I 

T 

“T 

"7 

3.3% 

10:1-8 

104 

0 

2 

1 

3 

2.9% 

10:9-15 

97 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2.1% 


201 

0 

3 

~2 

T 

2.5% 

11:1-11 

122 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0% 

cc 8-11 

690 

7 

5 

~7 

JJ 

1.9% 

12:1-15 

160 

1 

3 

4 

8 

5.0% 

13:1-14:1 

174 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1.1% 

14:2-10 

105 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1.0% 

cc 12-14 

439 

3 

J 

T 

TT 

2.5% 


Summary: 


Part I 


Hosea 1-3 


Particles 

Percentage 

1:1 —2:3 

183 

13 

7.1% 

2:4-25 

292 

44 

15.1% 

3:1-5 

81 

4 

4.9% 

cc 7-5 

556 

61 

11.0% 
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Part II Hosea 4-14 

Words 

Particles 

Percentage 

4 

223 

15 

6.1% 

5 

179 

9 

5.0% 

6:1 -7:2 

131 

2 

1.5% 

7:3-16 

162 

4 

2.5% 

cc 4-7 

695 

30 

4.3% 

8 

154 

1 

0.6% 

9 

213 

7 

3.3% 

10 

201 

5 

2.5% 

11 

122 

0 

0.0% 

cc 8-11 

690 

13 

1.9% 

12 

160 

8 

5.0% 

13:1-14:1 

174 

2 

1.1% 

14:2-10 

105 

1 

1.0% 

cc 12—14 

439 

11 

2.5% 

cc 4-14 

1,824 

54 

3.0% 

Hosea 1-14 

2,380 

115 

4.8% 


It will be seen at once that there is a marked difference in the occur¬ 
rence of prose particles between Parts I and II of Hosea. While cc 1-3 
have 556 words, less than one-third of the 1,824 words in cc 4-14, there 
are actually more prose particles in the former (61) than in the latter 
(54). Proportionately the contrast is so great (11% for 1-3 versus 3% 
for 4—14) that some explanation is called for. On the scale we have used 
to distinguish prose from poetry, the frequency in cc 1-3 (11%) is well 
above the category of poetry but substantially below the standard range 
for prose; the frequency in cc 4—14 (3%) is well within the range for po¬ 
etry. It would appear that not only are the literary forms of the two parts 
markedly different, but that they have different literary histories. It would 
be reasonable to conclude that cc 4—14 stem directly from the utterances 
of the prophet and have retained their original poetic character. Chapters 
1-3, on the other hand, derive from the experience and teaching of the 
prophet, but have been put together by someone else, especially the large 
central section (2:4—25), which stands apart from the rest of the book not 
only in its literary style and intricate construction, but also with respect to 
the frequency of the prose particles (15% or five times the frequency of 
cc 4—14 and almost 2.5 times the frequency of cc 1 and 3). At the same 
time the strong thematic and verbal associations between c 2 and the latter 
part of the book, especially cc 4—5, militate against the views that the parts 
of the book belong to different centuries or refer to different prophets. 

With respect to cc 4—14, most are well below the 3 per cent average of 
the whole: cc 6, 7, 8, 11, 13, 14; two others are close to the average: 9 
and 10; while three are substantially above it: 4, 5, 12. The latter two are 
at 5 per cent, which is barely on the side of poetry. 
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As it stands, c 4 is apparently intermediate. The problem lies in the first 
unit, w 1-3, which has a frequency of 11.1 per cent, compared with the 
rest of the chapter at half of that figure or 5.6 per cent, on the high side 
for poetry but comparable to cc 5 and 12 (the latter has more than its 
share of narrative prose) at 5 per cent each. The opening verses of c 4 
constitute the introductory oracle of this part of the book. The vocabulary 
is related to the Decalogue and priestly or deuteronomic prose of the Pen¬ 
tateuch; it also has close ties with material in c 2 of Hosea (especially w 
20ff ). The frequency in 4:1—3 is 11.1 per cent, which corresponds almost 
exactly with that of cc 1-3 as a whole, and might point to a common 
authorship, or the same editor. 

In Part n, there is less prose generally according to the evidence 
presented by our indicators, and more homogeneity of style, although 
there is considerable variation from section to section. Once again we ar-» 
rive at the provisional judgment that the material is not classical poetry in 
the sense in which we apply the designation to the early poems of the Pen¬ 
tateuch and Former Prophets or the lyrics of the Psalter; certainly it is not 
like the standard couplets of the Wisdom books. While occasional pas¬ 
sages have good parallelism and a strong rhythm (which can be quantified 
in terms of stresses or syllables or words), for the most part Hosea goes 
off on its own bent, a kind of free verse, or unregulated rhythmic pattern. 
It would be impossible to achieve any sort of regularity in rhythm or con¬ 
sistency in stanza construction without wholesale emendation of the text. 
At the same time, we are not dealing with ordinary prose, or even 
elevated, sonorous prose as in the sermons of Deuteronomy. 

The combination of poetic and prosaic elements is distinctive and de¬ 
serves recognition. There are affinities among the prophets of the eighth 
century, but there is wide variation as well: Amos and Isaiah make exten¬ 
sive use of refrains in marking off strophic divisions and generally their 
oracles are more clearly poetic in the classical sense; Micah is closer to 
Hosea, although differences in structure and style are to be noted as well. 
It is important to study the features of this style and the actual way in 
which the material is presented so that a variety of errors in treating and 
interpreting the material may be avoided. Qhief among these is the notion 
that the prophet himself spoke in a lyric poetic style and therefore we 
must attempt to disentangle the pristine material from the accretions 
which have crept in, or the paraphrases provided by editors and commen¬ 
tators. Efforts have been made along these lines, but in the case of Hosea 
they have been singularly unsuccessful. In order to achieve symmetry and 
uniformity, excessive tampering is required; confidence in the results is un¬ 
dermined by the absence of evidence. Less drastic treatment is more cos¬ 
metic in character and a matter of scholarly predilection or taste and does 
not affect the basic character of the material. 

At the heart of the problem is the difficulty in understanding the text at 
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all. Because of the many subtleties and intricacies in the text which are 
noted below, and which make it clear that the Book of Hosea is not a 
mere hodgepodge, extreme caution is advisable in dealing with materials 
where patterns are not discernible. For the present it seems best to 
describe the phenomena, examine them, draw what inferences seem ap¬ 
propriate, identify rhetorical devices and literary features as clues to the 
purpose of the prophet (and his editor), and the manner or style of pre¬ 
sentation. Eighth-century prophecy, and the Book of Hosea in particular, 
is a manifestation of the classic prophetic experience, formulated in a lit¬ 
erary style which is a creative adaptation of earlier oracular poetry on the 
one hand (reflected in pieces like the Oracles of Balaam and the Song of 
Hannah) and the great prose narrative tradition of Israel (reflected in the 
work of J and E, and the so-called court history of the reign of David). 


The Text of Hosea 

The text of Hosea competes with Job for the distinction of containing 
more unintelligible passages than any other book of the Hebrew Bible. 
Concerning this text, there is not very much that can be said, at least of a 
constructive nature, beyond our earlier remarks. For the Hebrew original 
we have the Masoretic Text, and not much else. Bits and pieces of the 
Minor Prophets have turned up at Qumran (Testuz 1955), but the total is 
not impressive, and the text does not differ in any si gnifi cant way from the 
MT. An occasional reading may be of interest, but none helps to resolve 
basic or serious problems. There are many of the latter, and it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the surviving Hebrew is corrupt and defective. 
That at least has been the opinion of most critical scholars, and our com¬ 
mentary confirms the fact that the text bristles with difficulties. What to do 
about the situation is another question altogether, because whatever the 
deficiencies of the Hebrew text, the versions are no better, and in general 
are not so good. The only one that is worth serious thought is the Greek, 
but the LXX can hardly be construed as a witness to a different Hebrew 
Vorlage. For the most part, the Greek translator seems to have faced the 
same problems in the Hebrew text before him, and did no better than 
most scholars in trying to solve its many riddles. No doubt there are 
places where he had a Hebrew text different from the MT (where it is not 
the result of a common scribal error) and rendered accordingly. As to 
whether particular readings presupposed by the Greek translation are bet¬ 
ter than those preserved in the MT, or the other way around, such matters 
can only be decided on their merits in individual cases. By and large, the 
MT is superior to all the versions. 

We have proceeded on that basis and have tried to work out translation 
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and comments on the basis of the received Hebrew text. We wish there 
were a broader base for determining the Hebrew original such as is availa¬ 
ble in treating the Pentateuch and Former Prophets. But we have felt that 
it was more consistent with good scholarship to deal as faithfully as possi¬ 
ble with a text that exists, than to create one which might serve our pur¬ 
poses better, but the interests of serious scholarship and study of this book 
less well. In the end, however, it must be confessed that many problems 
remain unsolved, and that a good deal of the content of Hosea and its real 
meaning remain beyond reach. 

The difficulties of the text of Hosea were universally recognized by 
older scholars. This state of affairs they blamed on extensive corruption 
owing to a long history of transmission. It was the accepted task of schol¬ 
arship in previous generations to solve as many of these problems as pos¬ 
sible by repairing the damaged texts. This activity was particularly promi¬ 
nent in the great German commentaries of the last century. Wellhausen’s 
notes on the Minor Prophets (1893) are still a rich mine for such ideas 
and the tradition persists. Even if many of these proposed emendations are 
too conjectural to carry conviction, enough of them have won their way 
into general acceptance to justify the enterprise and to excuse its excesses. 
If we have been restrained in our own resort to such means to solve prob¬ 
lems, it is not out of blind veneration for the Masoretic Text. The knowl¬ 
edge of ancient Hebrew gained through epigraphic studies and related 
disciplines has provided new ways of explaining the text without changing 
it. Willingness to recognize such grammatical phenomena as the broken 
construct chain, double-duty prepositions, suffixes, and conjunctions, 
poetic sequences of the verb-tense forms, archaic spellings, as well as 
particles such as asseverative V t asseverative k, and enclitic m, supplies 
the investigator with a wider range of options. As a result, there is less 
need to alter the text to remove a supposed difficulty. 

Another explanation of the linguistic peculiarities of Hosea has often 
been broached. It has been supposed that, as the only prophet native to 
the northern kingdom, Hosea’s language is regional, with peculiarities of 
the dialect of Samaria (or Ephraim). While our knowledge of the dialects 
of Hebrew spoken in Israel during the monarchical period is still meager, 
epigraphic materials such as the Samaria Ostraca give some controls; 
knowledge of ancient neighboring cognate languages, notably Phoenician 
and Ugaritic, adds a further perspective. The supposition that Hosea is 
written in a distinctive dialect of Hebrew has not been confirmed, and the 
hope that light from Ugaritic would illuminate dark places in the text has 
been fulfilled only to a limited degree. The study of Kuhnigk (1974) has 
shown the usefulness of such research, but the yield in the case of Hosea 
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has not been significantly greater than from other poetic books of the 
Bible. 


The Study of Hosea 

The position of this book among the “writing” prophets, the power of its 
“message,” and the fascination of the prophet himself have attracted the 
attention of many students of the Hebrew Bible, so that nearly every no¬ 
table name has appeared in the literature. Previous study is too extensive 
for a complete inventory here, and a detailed history of Hosea studies has 
yet to be written. We will review major trends, mentioning only the more 
significant contributions. Craghan (1971) supplies a useful supplement to 
what is here and to our Bibliography. 

The differences between Parts I and H, cc 1-3 and cc 4-14, are so 
marked that each part may be discussed on its own terms. The great con¬ 
trast between the parts has even suggested that two distinct works of 
widely separated date are involved (Kaufmann 1960:309; Ginsberg 
1971). Deutero-Hosea has not, however, attracted the kind of credence 
enjoyed by Deutero-Isaiah and Deutero-Zechariah, and most scholars ac¬ 
knowledge the general unity of the book. Even when a considerable 
amount of the text is treated as the work of later editors, it is still recog¬ 
nized that the core of both parts goes back to Hosea himself. 

Hosea’s family tragedy, which provides the setting for cc 1-3, is a per¬ 
petual challenge to interpreters, and the publications on the subject show 
no signs of abating. The problems are numerous and urgent, for the inter¬ 
pretation of the whole book is influenced by the way they are resolved. 
The major questions are: Were the events real, or is the story a vision or 
an allegory? Was only one woman involved, or two? Much is at stake 
here, and scholars have been emphatic in declaring for the alternate posi¬ 
tions. Although we are convinced that Gomer is the only woman involved, 
the problems of putting cc 1, 2, and 3 together into one coherent narrative 
are great. The two-woman theory is still affirmed, for example, by Fohrer 
(1968b: 421), following a number of previous scholars. Was Hosea’s wife 
promiscuous from the first, and did he know it? Or did she only become 
promiscuous later on (and, if so, how many of the children were not his)? 
What is the explanation for the different mode of narration in c 3 (first 
person) and c 1 (third person), especially since c 3 says nothing about 
the children? How does c 2 fit in? To what extent does theological motiva¬ 
tion steer the narration in the direction of fantasy, complicated by an 
overlay of later additions? 

There is plenty of room for speculation, and almost every imaginable 
solution seems to have been tried. Since Hosea 1-3 constitutes a famous 
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problem, there is no need to go over the well-trodden ground here; our 
notes on the text are extensive. The whole subject was reviewed compre¬ 
hensively by Rowley (1956), with rich documentation. Additional contri¬ 
butions are by Eybers (1964—65), Ginsberg (1960), Gordis (1954), 
Hendriks (n.d.), McDonald (1964), Rudolph (1963), and van Seims 
(1964—65). In addition to these specialized studies, extended discussions 
of the question of Hosea’s mamage are to be found in standard Intro¬ 
ductions to the Old Testament. Eissfeldt (1965:387-390) and Harrison 
(1969:861-868) have detailed summaries along with long lists of 
scholars who hold the seemingly innumerable theories. 

The main conclusions reached in our notes are that the events of cc 1 
and 3 did take place and that these chapters contain parts of a single, al¬ 
though complex, story, from which grows the fantasy of c 2. Our belief 
that Gomer was guilty of adultery through involvement in the Baal cult 
after a good start in marriage is not new. It was Wellhausen’s position 
(1893), for instance. But, in addition to the general arguments that have 
been heard before, we have examined more thoroughly the precise mean¬ 
ing of the language used by Hosea to support our case. 

The major literary problem encountered in cc 4—14 is its apparent 
incoherence. It is amorphous, on first sight. This has long been observed, 
and the opinion of Jerome is often quoted: Osee commaticus est, et quasi 
per sententias loquens (Jerome 1845:1015). A similar impression was 
recorded by the popular English devotional commentator, Matthew 
Henry: “The style is very concise and sententious, above any of the 
prophets; and in some places it seems to be like the book of Proverbs, 
without connexion, and rather to be called Hosea’s sayings than Hosea’s 
sermons . And a weighty adage may sometimes do more service than a 
laboured discourse” (1827:739). 

Modern study, in the main, has confirmed these impressions, and has 
supplied a theoretical explanation of the phenomena, largely through form 
criticism and the history of prophetic speech. The course of twentieth-cen¬ 
tury research into this matter has been charted by Westermann (1967) 
and Hayes (1974:157-175). Beginning early in this century, the prevail¬ 
ing opinion, in spite of numerous minor variations, has been that pro¬ 
phetic speeches, in the early stages of Israelite prophecy at least, and cer¬ 
tainly still in the time of Hosea, consisted of short complete utterances, 
each quite independent. Hosea’s has been taken as an extreme case, since 
his collected sayings, lacking the protection supplied to sustained dis¬ 
course by contextual controls, were especially vulnerable to injury in 
transmission. T. H. Robinson said (1954:1): “In no other prophetic 
book are there so many mangled pieces as in Hosea. . . . Sometimes the 
damage is so great that we have only litde bits, of one or two lines” 
(italics added). Even when these little sayings were gathered together, 
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they remained a loose agglomeration, united only accidentally insofar as 
the speaker returned to the same themes at different times, or an editor as¬ 
sembled similar pieces with the aid of catchwords. 

A different opinion has often been expressed, a suspicion that there is 
considerable coherence in the collections of sayings, even though the prin¬ 
ciple of organization is hard to detect, and it is impossible to tell 
who is responsible, the prophet himself, or some disciple. Eissfeldt 
(1965:385-387), for instance, finds a difference between 4:1-9:9 and 
9:10-14:10. The former contains nine speeches of considerable scope, 
most of which can be characterized as diatribe and threat; the latter has 
about ten speeches of varying length, in which Israel’s sinfulness is viewed 
in historical retrospect. 

We have found it convenient to work with units of substantial size, rec¬ 
ognizing a degree of cohesion within each unit on the basis of its internal 
literary (rhetorical) organization, and at the same time not marking the 
boundaries with great confidence, since the reappearance of the same 
theme, often with further elaboration, suggests continuity. In fact, we have 
often wondered if the whole of cc 4-14 is really a single sustained pro¬ 
phetic discourse. In any case, our continual discovery of more and more 
structural devices of many different kinds — linguistic, thematic, and po¬ 
etic— some of which operate over a long range (such as inclusion and 
elaborate introversions), increasingly convinced us, not only that there 
was a high level of coherence in the composition, but that it is the deliber¬ 
ate result of an artistry far more sophisticated than anything previously 
suspected. 

This brings us back to Hosea’s own genius as an author. In spite of dis¬ 
may over the numerous problems of the text, its literary excellence is fre¬ 
quently praised. Noting “the way wisdom has influenced his language,” 
Fohrer (1968b:419) suggests “that he was educated in a wisdom school, 
which served primarily for the training of royal officials.” Such an infer¬ 
ence is not so precarious as Knight’s argument (p. 13) that Hosea’s 
knowledge of baking, shown in 7:4-7, proves that he was trained in that 
trade, but it can no more be proved than earlier proposals that Hosea was 
a priest (Duhm 1911). 

Attempts to account for Hosea’s literary ability by education are not 
much better than the theories which explain his prophetic insight by psy¬ 
chology (Allwohn 1926). In particular, many writers, especially 
preachers, have expanded his meager biography along sentimental lines, 
making it into a great romance in which Hosea’s indestructible love for 
Gomer gives him the clue to God’s love for his people. Our study of c 2 
shows how intimately these two thin gs were fused in his thought; 3:1 
seems to turn the process around the other way, as if Hosea drew the in¬ 
spiration for his personal struggle from his belief in the love of God. In 
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any case, recognition of love as an elemental motivation in the prophet 
and in his God makes the emotional complexity of the book more cred¬ 
ible, a point well made by Mauchline (p. 563). Brown (pp. xxix-xxx, 
25-27) uses this feature to argue for the authenticity of the “hopeful” pas¬ 
sages. 

There is certainly a turbulence in Hosea’s thought that would seem to 
interfere with the composure of mind needed for composition in classical 
forms; this circumstance could, however, make for a flow of lyrical ex¬ 
pression as sublime as more formal work. Without claiming too much for 
the perfection of his art, we feel at least that Hosea’s abilities should not 
be restricted in advance of studying his work, whether by the constraints 
of such conventional forms as genre, or by the supposed primitive stage of 
prophetic discourse in his times. 

The problem of the literary character of the discourse in Hosea involves 
consideration of whether it is poetry or prose, discussed above; as well as 
consideration of the formality of the genres of prophetic speech and their 
rules of (poetic) composition; and the injury to these forms by editorial 
changes or scribal errors. The dangers introduced by a priori judgments 
are grave; for, if one supposes a high degree of poetic regularity in genuine 
prophetic composition (a widespread belief, almost an axiom in present- 
day scholarship), then all prose-like material will have to be deleted as 
spurious. This is commonly done. 

There is a paradox here; the supposed processes of literary development 
of primitive oral traditions work in contrary ways. On the one hand, edi¬ 
tors are credited with bringing originally miscellaneous materials into 
some kind of system, however contrived and however detrimental to the 
true formal character of the ingredients. On the other hand, scribes are 
suspected of upsetting this order by adding incongruous comments of their 
own, as they copied the text. In this way, both order and disorder are at¬ 
tributed to secondary hands. 

We have found it impossible to draw a line between poetry and prose in 
Hosea. The text is not simply a mingling of both, too intricate to be sepa¬ 
rated out. Rather we have an intermediate mode for which a special 
name is needed. While most of the discourse is poetic in many and various 
ways, the prosody is diverse, and regular patterns are rarely sustained for 
long. The poetic and prosaic lines are usually woven together by means of 
numerous and intricate verbal patterns which make it impossible to sepa¬ 
rate one from the other without dismantling the whole structure. 

The observations we have made so far will help to explain why the 
major thrust of critical investigation of Hosea during this century—form 
criticism — has proved disappointing, or at least has not yet yielded 
agreed results, as a comparison of current proposals soon shows. This is 
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said, not to decry the method, but to caution against overassurance in its 
use. 

The form critic asks first of all, “What is the form ( Gattung )?” of any 
given piece, assuming that an item embodying a form can be isolated. The 
investigator is looking for a conventional form whose appropriate use in 
some institutional setting, on some community occasion, explains its com¬ 
munication function. If the concrete historical occasion for which the 
speech was made and in which, presumably, it was actually used, can be 
identified as well, so much the better. Such a goal has always been the 
hope of literary-historical interpretation, and it remains the only sound 
basis for biblical studies. But these prerequisites, insisted on too strin¬ 
gently, have proved stultifying in practice, if only because the knowledge 
required is unattainable by means available at present. Until form and 
date are settled, nothing further can be done. All too often, in order to go 
on, we have to guess. 

In Hosea studies, it must be confessed, we still lack both the historical 
controls and the definitions of forms that alone would lead to conclusions 
commanding wide acceptance. Good’s brilliant but unsuccessful attempt 
(1966b) to explain material in cc 5 and 6 in terms of a seasonal fertility 
ceremony, in contrast to Alt’s reading of the passage (1919) as a narra¬ 
tive of the Syro-Ephraimitic War, shows how wide the disagreements can 
be. 

Wolffs commentary (1974) is conspicuous for the determination with 
which he tackles the twin preliminary tasks of form and date, which must 
be settled before he proceeds to interpret any piece in terms of its function 
in the community. Unfortunately, the boundaries of the individual units he 
separates are not clearly marked in many cases; the forms they exhibit are 
rarely in agreement with theoretical norms. There is a limi t to the degree 
that definitions of forms can be stretched to cater to the variety that is 
met, for they soon lose the distinctiveness essential to their use. The recog¬ 
nition of mixed forms grants more scope to the individual creativity of the 
speaker on each occasion; but the more one moves in that direction, the 
less chance he has of being certain about the life-setting of the form. If 
the originality of the author means a weakening of the constraints of cus¬ 
tom, then the way is open to think of more literary uses of the material, 
liberated from institutionalized patterns (such as lawsuits); and an expec¬ 
tation of continued, rather than once-for-all, use. Indeed, one must ask if 
the preservation of the prophetic speeches was fostered by such a move¬ 
ment toward literature for repeated use, for more than the memory of a 
past moment. To the extent that this might be so, the obligation to account 
for all the references in a passage in terms of a given historical moment is 
correspondingly reduced. 

In the case of Hosea, we know so little of the historical framework that 
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we can rarely identify people and events with any confidence. In spite of 
the stout attempts of scholars, it is practically impossible to date or place 
any of Hosea’s oracles with certainty; and, rather than guess, or, worse, 
force the passage into some selected historical occasion that we happen to 
know a little about, we have tried to manage without this aid, even though 
most of the time we are left groping. We have only to mention the remark¬ 
able fact that cc 4-14 do not contain the name of a single historical per¬ 
sonage in Israel to underscore the scholars’ predicament. Hence we have 
had to be content with a more modest task, simply describing the literary 
characteristics of each section, making only cautious guesses about what 
the historical circumstances might be. 

Some other attitudes which pervade modern Hosea studies arise from 
preconceptions about the nature of the prophetic ministry, at least in the 
eighth century b.c.e. It is often supposed that the prophet brings a mes¬ 
sage for the moment, primarily if not exclusively for his immediate audi¬ 
ence. His focus is narrow in both space and time. Hosea, as a prophet of 
the north, addressed Israel; therefore it is assumed he had nothing to say 
about Judah. He announced imminent and inevitable disaster as judgment; 
he had no message of hope, whether of averting the calamity or of restora¬ 
tion after it. (For the latest review of this feature in general terms, see 
Warmuth 1976.) Except for the threat of immediate destruction, the ele¬ 
ment of prophecy as foretelling coming events is not present; the prophet’s 
vision does not extend far into the future, so that anything that sounds es¬ 
chatological cannot be his word. 

This view of the limited scope of the prophetic “message” has often led 
to the removal of a number of verses as not belonging to Hosea. It has 
been common practice for a long time to remove all, or nearly a31, refer¬ 
ences to Judah as spurious. They are either deleted or changed to “Israel,” 
Hosea’s sole interest. Some of the explanations of the alteration to 
“Judah,” such as that of Ginsberg, based on a theory of scribal abbrevi¬ 
ations (1971), are too ingenious to be convincing, especially since there is 
no supportive textual evidence. Many scholars, hesitating to go to this ex¬ 
treme and following Alt (1919), retain at least the references to Judah in 
5:10-6:4. We find no compelling reason for abandoning any of the refer¬ 
ences to Judah, though each case must be judged on its merits, and cer¬ 
tainty should not be claimed by anyone. 

Harper (pp. clviii-clxii) provides a list of what he regards as the more 
important “secondary” additions. He is cautious; even so, over fifty verses 
or parts of verses (out of 197 verses) are deemed not original. In addition 
to the references to Judah (whether the word itself, or the whole sentence 
in which it is found), most of the suspect passages are hopeful references 
to the future, which “are entirely inconsistent with Hosea’s point of view, 
and directly contradict the representations that are fundamental to his 
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preaching” (pp. clix, cbri). In addition, Harper has a group of “expansions 
and explanations” and another collection of unexplained glosses. 

The eschatological, or, to put it more moderately, “hopeful” passages 
are the most substantial of the suspected interpolations, and their removal 
or retention makes a major difference in our understanding of Hosea as a 
whole. Since their wholesale rejection by Marti (1904), there has been a 
steady retreat from that extreme position, so that now Fohrer 
(1968b:422) is able to maintain that “most of these oracles are shown by 
their style and content to be Hoseanic.” We, too, are inclined to retain 
them on largely formal literary grounds. Form critics have been inclined 
to doubt that the early prophets had “salvation” oracles in their repertoire, 
but entrenched doubt about the antiquity of eschatological passages 
(using the term in the broadest possible sense) goes back to a belief that 
such ideas were absent in pre-exilic Israel. Their ascription to a later age 
was partly based on a correct perception that apocalyptic terminology is a 
late development; and also on the questionable assumption that Israel's 
religion evolved in strictly unilinear fashion. 

Mowinckel (1956:126) has a chapter heading “No Pre-prophetic or 
Prophetic Eschatology.” His subsequent discussion moderates somewhat 
the bluntness of this assertion; for, while he says 4t the prophet of doom 
had no eschatological message” (p. 134), he recognizes that there was an 
ancient “hope for the future” in the covenant itself. Definition of “escha¬ 
tology” has a lot to do with this problem. Hosea’s so-called eschatological 
passages do not refer to the end of the world. Taken at face value, the 
promises of restoration are not a program merely to reconstitute a lost 
past; they seem to strain beyond the possibilities of the historical, and they 
sound a note of finality. Particularly prominent in Hosea are promises of 
deliverance from death in which the motifs of later apocalypses can al¬ 
ready be discerned. Arguing in a manner different from ours, Hecht 
(1971) has found an eschatological component in the cultic expression of 
the covenant, and offers this as background for the future expectations of 
the reforming prophets. 

Hosea’s key position at the beginning of “written” prophecy, and the 
richness of his stimulating ideas left their mark on prophets of a later age. 
Willi-Plein (1971) has examined this general question. In the case of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the direct influence is palpable (Hendriks n.d. has 
the latest extended treatment), although not as sustained as that of Isaiah 
on “Deutero-Isaiah.” We are grateful for such evidence where it sheds light 
on a difficulty in Hosea; and it makes us aware that within little more than 
a century, Hosea’s work was the subject of interpretation and application. 

Of equal interest is Hosea’s own dependence on more ancient traditions. 
Hosea seems to know a lot about Israel’s ancient history, and to assume 
that his hearers will know what he is talking about without much explan a- 
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tion. His many allusions are all fragmentary, and the point being made 
often eludes us. It is also possible that in some of the obscure passages he 
is drawing on traditions now lost to us; available contemporary references 
may not always offer the proper explanation. The traditions we can recog¬ 
nize are drawn from three formative ages and concern the patriarchs (or 
Jacob at least), the Exodus (at least the wilderness), and the Judges. The 
use of historical retrospect by the pre-exilic prophets has been studied by 
Vollmer (1971), who devotes a quarter of his book to Hosea, and an 
ample section to the Jacob traditions in Hosea 12. See also Ackroyd 
(1963), Coote (1971), Gertner (1960), Ginsberg (1961), and the 
earlier studies of Vriezen (1941, 1942). 

Hosea does not use the Sinai tradition, although he knows about Moses 
and the Decalogue. The relationship of Hosea to the deuteronomic tradi¬ 
tion is more problematical, since it is generally supposed that the latter did 
not receive its definitive literary expression until the seventh century, and 
that influences from the eighth-century prophets, including Hosea, can be 
discerned (Weinfeld 1972). Hosea’s discourses, however, are threaded 
with Deuteronomic ideas in a way that shows they already were authorita¬ 
tive in Israel. Whether already written in an early form, or still largely 
oral, Deuteronomic material served as background for much of Hosea’s 
thought (Brueggemann 1968). 

In nineteenth-century scholarship, the prophets were hailed as the crea¬ 
tors of ethical monotheism, and the time of Hosea was regarded as the 
first major breakthrough in humanity’s spiritual advance in that direction. 
This estimate cast the prophets in rather too narrow a role as doctrinal 
theologians and moral reformers. In particular, as critics of formal 
religion, their negative co mm ents on its institutions — priest, temple, 
sacrifice, and other ceremonies — were regarded as a rejection of cultus in 
favor of a spiritual and ethical religion of almost pietistic inwardness. 

Subsequent research showed that this picture was too simple. Israel did 
not move forward stage by stage. Monotheism and morality were a joint 
heritage from an earlier age, and were in fact the foundations of Israel’s 
historic faith from the time of Moses onward. The historical problem of 
distinguishing the potential from its actual expression is a complicated 
one, not to be settled by asking what kind of “monotheist” Moses or 
David was; these details do not affect the essential point being made. What 
matters is that cultus was also integral to Israel’s identity as the people of 
God, since the religious and political dimensions of life were not distin¬ 
guished. In reaction to the polarized picture of the prophets in continuous 
confrontation with priests, with every possible contrast pushed to the limit, 
some scholars regarded the prophets as part of the establishment, officers 
of shrines whose messages were delivered in formal ceremonies as part of 
their public duties. D uhm (1911) suggested that Hosea himself was a 
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priest; but because of his attacks on the priests of his own day, and on one 
of them in particular, this seems unlikely. The religious background of 
Hosea is unclear. In fact, it has not even been possible to work out exactly 
what kind of religion Hosea condemned. 

Hosea’s attitude toward the monarchy is equally unclear, and has been 
interpreted in various ways. At one extreme, his hard words against kings 
are seen as a rejection of monarchy as such, for all Israel at all times. Less 
extreme is the view that he only condemned the wicked kings of Israel in 
his own day. Since he names only the house of Jehu, and speaks positively 
of David in association with Yahweh (3:5 — commonly removed as a 
gloss), the evidence is mixed. For recent discussion of the issue in its his¬ 
torical context, see Gelston (1974) and Criisemann (1978). 

The late nineteenth century was a time of intensive interest in Hosea, 
and many text-critical commentaries were produced, notably by German 
scholars; Harper (1905) has a full list. While this tradition continued into 
the twentieth century, as in the commentaries of Nowack (1922) and 
Sellin (1930), the interest of research was directed more to form-critical 
investigations and Hosea was investigated along these lines together with 
the other prophets. 

The scholastic tradition found its final expression in E. B. Pusey’s great 
commentary (1885), although this spirit is still present in much conser¬ 
vative devotional writing, and also, on a less impressive scale, in Laetsch 
(1956). G. A. Smith’s exposition (1899) represents a high point in the 
homiletical tradition. 

W. R. Harper’s contribution to the International Critical Commentary 
(1905) still holds its own, since it is full of detail and gathers together an 
enormous amount from earlier critical work. Brown (1932) assembled 
the accepted results of the criticism of his time on a smaller scale, and in a 
moderate tone; the impact of form criticism is not strongly felt. Mays 
(1969) pays more attention to form criticism, and has brought critical 
discussion up to date. Pride of place among commentaries goes to Wolffs 
contribution to the Biblischer Kommentar Altes Testament (1965), con¬ 
veniently available in English in the Hermeneia series (1974). Its docu¬ 
mentation is thorough. We have already remarked on the limitations 
resulting from Wolff’s commitment to a strict literary-historical approach; 
but these are balanced by the positive and appreciative tone of his theo¬ 
logical exposition. 


A Note on Syllable Counting 


In a series of papers on the poetry of the Torah, the Former Prophets, and 
the Psalter, Freedman has demonstrated the usefulness of syllable count- 
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mg in the study of Hebrew poetry (Freedman 1960, 1968, 1971, 1972a, 
1972b, 1972d, 1974, 1976, 1977; Freedman and Franke-Hyland 1973). 
Syllable counting does not apparently describe the meter of Hebrew poetry 
but provides a guide to its structure (cf. O’Connor 1980). 

The method of syllable counting used here is discussed at length in the 
papers cited. In brief, the counts are minimal, systematically making al¬ 
lowance for certain features of Masoretic vocalization which would in¬ 
crease the number of syllables involved. Thus segolate formations are 
treated as monosyllables; auxiliary vowels associated with laryngeals, and 
furtive patah are ignored as secondary developments. Where a more an¬ 
cient pronunciation is attested (as in the case of resolved diphthongs), it 
is adopted in preference to MT. Occasionally, our counts are higher than 
those of the MT, since we do not resolve combinations such as weye- in 
wyhwdh, as MT does; thus we count four syllables here rather than three; 
and we do not allow for the complete reduction of an original stem the¬ 
matic vowel. On the whole, the differences between our counts and those 
that would result from MT are small; whatever system is used, the under¬ 
lying patterns of distribution emerge. In the commentary, we generally 
present the Masoretic Text along with our counts, rather than the forms on 
which they are based. The reader should be able to trace the sources of 
the differences easily, since they involve only the phonological processes 
noted here. No systematic emendation of the text is required. 

We have used syllable counting here cautiously. The poetic character of 
Hosea is, as we have shown, a problematic matter. Useful as counting is, 
the results afford only occasional insights in the study of this diffi cult text. 
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PART I 


Hosea’s Marriage 

(Chapters 1-3) 




INTRODUCTION 


The Story of Hosea*s Marriage 

The first part of the Book of Hosea encompasses cc 1-3.* The division be¬ 
tween this part and the remainder of the work is so marked that some 
scholars, e.g. Kaufmann (1960:368-371) and Ginsberg (1971), have 
concluded that two different prophets of two different periods are in¬ 
volved. So drastic an analysis of the text is not required by the evidence, 
and we prefer the traditional view that the book as a whole stems from 
one era, the eighth century, and contains substantially the work of one 
prophet, Hosea ben-Beeri. The proposal at least points up the radical dis- 
juncture between cc 3 and 4. It is only in the earlier part that the prophet 
himelf appears, along with other members of his family: his wife Gomer 
bat-Diblaim and their children. The style is distinctive as well; the prosaic 
quality of cc 1-3 contrasts with the poetic character of the remainder. 
Further, the extended analogy between the life of Hosea and his family on 
the one hand and the historical relationship of Yahweh to his people on 
the other in the earlier part finds no consistent counterpart in the latter 
part of the book. 

The first part can be divided into two unequal portions, each introduced 
by the words, wy’mr yhwh 7, “Then Yahweh said to,” at 1:2b and 3:1a. 
The title (1:1) is followed by the enigmatic preface (1:2a), which may 
stand as a prologue to the entire book, to the first part (cc 1-3), or, per¬ 
haps more pointedly, as the introduction to the second part of the book, 
which begins at 4:1 with the proclamation: “Hear the word of Yahweh, 
Israelites . . (cf. 5:1, and especially Amos 3:1; 4:1; 5:1), on which 
see the Notes ad loc. The narrative proper begins with a divine instruc¬ 
tion to the prophet (1:2b). The godly imperative is both so startling and 
commonplace as to require two chapters of the book to elucidate. The first 
part of it is commonplace: “Go, take . . . a . . . wife . . . ,” so much so 


* The Hebrew numeration (used by the LXX, and some modern versions, e.g. NAB 
and JB ) differs from the English numeration (derived from the Vulgate and followed 
by, e.g. RSF and NEB). In the Hebrew system, c 1 has nine verses; in the English, 
the first two verses of the Hebrew’s second chapter are included in the first. So, Heb 
2:1= Eng 1:10, Heb 2:2 = Eng 1:11, and Heb 2:3 = Eng 2:1, etc. The Hebrew 
numeration is used here. (There is a third major numeration tradition which is not 
reflected in any current English version; the Bomberg Rabbinic Bible includes the 
first three verses of the Hebrew numeration’s second chapter in the first.) 
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as to be unnecessary in a society in which marriage and family were 
regarded as among the highest goods and as essential elements of social 
life. By contrast, a special word was addressed by God to the prophet 
Jeremiah forbidding him to marry, as a symbol of the parlous state of 
affairs in his days and of the imminent threat to all social structures and 
the ongoing life of the nation (Jeremiah 16). 

The first chapter of Hosea elaborates the initial instruction and details 
the marriage and the arrival of children. All of this follows a predictable 
pattern and is paralleled in the experience of a roughly contemporary 
prophet, Isaiah ben-Amoz of Jerusalem (Isa 8: l-A). In both cases, the 
children bear symbolic names which, as the comments make clear, are 
minatory in character. A calculated ambivalence is built into the names 
and the accompanying interpretations in Hosea, so that at the end of 
c 2 there is a complete reversal of meanings: out of the disaster which will 
overwhelm the country there will come a renewal of life and restoration of 
good things to fulfill the original intention and basic desires of the deity. 
With the conclusion of the account of the prophet’s three children the cen¬ 
tral message of the book has been delivered, and a sketch of the entire lit¬ 
erary enterprise presented. But much explaining remains to be done. 

The balance of the call or charge to the prophet is to marry a promis¬ 
cuous woman, certainly one of the more startling divine allocutions 
recorded in the Bible. The precise expression ('ft znwnym ) is unique to 
Hosea, and opinions differ as to its exact me anin g; but other uses of the 
key term refer to the behavior of married women, thus reflecting a com¬ 
pound involvement in both promiscuity and adultery, an interpretation 
also validated by specific terms in cc 2 (v 7) and 3 (v 1). The implication 
is that the illicit activity of the woman chosen by the prophet only com¬ 
menced after the marriage was consummated; the injunction was proleptic 
in nature, its full content not realized until years later with the deterio¬ 
ration and effectual collapse of the marriage relationship. That the devel¬ 
opment was gradual is shown by the account in c 1 in which the story of 
Hosea’s children is told without reference to the initial characterization of 
both wife and children, and is simply the record of names and their sym¬ 
bolic meanings. Only in the course of c 2 (confirmed by the summary 
statements in c 3) do we learn about the unseemly side of the family’s life, 
the disastrous effects of the behavior of the wayward wife, and the disrup¬ 
tion of the covenanted relationship to her husband, ending in desertion of 
his bed and board as she, decked out in all her finery, heads off in pursuit 
of her lovers. 

The section 2:4—25 itself divides conveniently into two subsections, the 
first (w 4-15) dealing with the status of the marriage, the willful activity 
of the wife-mother who compounds adultery with promiscuity, apparently 
in the context of officially approved Baal worship. We need not doubt the 
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accuracy or reality of the description of her behavior: in a remark about 
the precarious status of the children, the prophet asserts that their mother 
has been promiscuous; corresponding to this is the equally explicit state¬ 
ment that she has deserted them and left their home. 

This is the occasion for a long address by the prophet: 2:4—25 is essen¬ 
tially a monologue in which the prophet speaks to the children first and 
later to their mother as he reflects on the situation and ponders what he 
should do about it. Throughout he speaks in the name of God, and often, 
in the first person, for God himself in his relationship with his people Is¬ 
rael, which is an analogue to that between Hosea and his wife. The 
prophet considers the countermeasures he must take, mainly of a punitive 
and retributive nature, in the form of threats should she fail to repent and, 
suitably chastened, return. The hope is expressed that punishment, or the 
threat of it, will lead her to repentance, and that the deserter will come to 
her senses, be stricken in her conscience, and return with contrition to her 
original husband (v 9). This move will provide both occasion and oppor¬ 
tunity for the restoration of the fallen woman, the renewal of marriage ties 
and the restoration of the f amil y to its pristine splendor. The second sub¬ 
section (w 16-25) describes the consequences of repentance and renewal 
and reaches a climax with the inauguration of the eschatological age of 
fulfillment. A grand chorus, consisting of heaven and earth and all of their 
inhabitants, celebrates the new order. 

In brief, 2:4—25 portrays the actual situation of the prophet and his 
family already foreshadowed and assumed by the opening command to the 
prophet: “Take for yourself a promiscuous wife and children of promis¬ 
cuity.” The history and meaning of this extraordinary pronouncement are 
explored and analyzed. In the chapter, the scene is set dramatically at the 
low point in the relationship between an unfaithful wife who has deserted 
her husband, and an angry but heartbroken husband, who is determined 
by all means to hang on to the one who has abandoned him. He recounts 
what has led to the present state of affairs, but centers his thought mainly 
on what may yet transpire, and how through a program of retribution 
leading to repentance the guilty one may yet be saved and the marriage re¬ 
stored. Repentance and return will lead to renewal and restoration. The 
names of the children, which symbolized the destruction of the rela¬ 
tionship between God and his people, will be reversed so that at the end of 
days they will symbolize the reparation of the relationship, and the reali¬ 
zation of an Edenic existence on earth. With this climactic reversal of for¬ 
tune and names, the unit of the first two chapters closes. The children and 
their symbolic names constitute the link among the parts of the unit, and 
in particular bind the last verse of c 2 with the opening verses of c 1. 

Chapter 3 serves as a historical footnote or postscript to the extraor¬ 
dinary monologue in c 2. It is introduced as a later summons or charge of 
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Yahweh to the prophet and describes what actually happened after the 
scene in c 2. In place of the theological speculation and prophetic recita¬ 
tion about the future which culminated in the cosmic chorus welcoming 
the new age, we have the prosaic aftermath of this spiritual and emotional 
event. Instead of the richly decorated scene of punishment, repentance, 
and restoration which we found in c 2, there is a brief statement about 
what really happened, as well as some hope and expectation about the fu¬ 
ture. The prophet retrieved his lost wife for a payment partly in cash, 
partly in kind. They are once again together but the period of rehabil¬ 
itation has only begun. There is hope for the future, but the goal is a long 
way off. The present reality reflects progress but the fulfillment of hopes 
and dreams is still to be achieved, both for the prophet and his wife and 
for their analogues, God and his people Israel. 


The Character of the Narrative 

In each succeeding section of Part I the narrative proceeds to a point in 
time later than the preceding one, while the ultimate goal, still indefinitely 
in the future, remains essentially the same: reconciliation, restoration, 
fulfillment. Thus the first section describes first (1:2-9) the initial phases 
of married life and the birth of the children with their ominous names. In 
the future (2:1-3) the circumstances will be altered, and the names 
reversed to fit the new, restored relationships between Yahweh and his 
people. The second section (2:4—25) carries the story further, in a de¬ 
scription of the depravity and dissolute behavior of the mother and her de¬ 
sertion of her husband as she chases after her lovers. The abused husband 
contemplates various forms of discipline and punishment designed to 
bring back the errant wife and lead her to repentance — the necessary pre¬ 
requisite to the restoration of harmonious relations. Given that vital ingre¬ 
dient, the world’s new age will dawn, along with the renewal of the 
marriage and the realization of a covenant of peace and well-being among 
all the inhabitants of the created universe. Again the names of the children 
are reversed to reflect the reversal of fortunes and the f ulfillm ent of divine 
intention and promise. 

The final section, c 3, is autobiographical — perhaps the most original 
and authentic part of the preserved material — and picks up the story 
where it was left in the preceding section. It describes not the hoped- 
for repentance and return of the wife, but more matter-of-factly the recov¬ 
ery of his wife by the prophet in some obscure commercial transaction. 
The immediate prospects seem grim: solitary confinement for a long but 
indeterminate period. Faith and hope, however, remain indomitable, and 
ultimate reconciliation and restoration are confidently affirmed, at least for 
Israel and Yahweh. if not explicitly for Hosea and his wife. 
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In barest outline, the story describes the marriage of Hosea, and the 
children of that union; the subsequent desertion by the wife, and her recla¬ 
mation by the husband. This commonplace sequence of events is inter¬ 
preted as symbolic of Yahweh’s experience with his people Israel, and 
preparatory for the ultimate resolution of tension and conflict in the escha¬ 
tological fulfillment of hope and promise. The material may be outlined as 
follows: 

1:1 Title 

1:2-2:25 Hosea and his Family 

1. 1:2-2:3 Hosea’s Wife and the Naming and Renaming of the 

Children 

a. 1:2 The Divine Imperative 

b. 1:3-5 Jezreel 

c. 1:6-7 Lo-Ruhama 

d. 1:8-9 Lo-Ammi 

e. 2:1-3 The Great Day of Jezreel: the Restoration of Israel and 

the Reversal of Names 

2. 2:4—25 Defection and Retribution; Reconciliation and Renewal 

a. 2:4—15 Desertion and Discipline 

1) 4—7 The dissolute behavior of wife 

2) 8-9 The hoped-for repentance 

3) 10-15 The punishment and consequences 

b. 2:16-25 Renewal and Restoration 

1) 16-17 The new exodus 

2) 18-19 The end of Baal worship 

3) 20-22 Covenant and betrothal 

4) 23-25 Consummation: the great chorus 

3:1-5 Hosea and the Woman 

1. 3:1-3 The Recovery of Hosea’s Wife 

2. 3:4—5 Israel: Repentance and Restoration 

In dealing with cc 1-3 in their present form we proceed on the assump¬ 
tion that it has been arranged deliberately and should make sense when 
rendered and treated in consecutive fashion. In the translation and Notes 
primary consideration is given to this circumstance. At the same time the 
structure of the sections shows that beneath the surface other arrangements 
and connections have also been contrived. In each section there is a move¬ 
ment from present or past reality to an unrealized future, and each narra¬ 
tive echoes or evokes the others. In each section there is a pattern of 
inclusion whereby the closing remarks are linked by vocabulary and mor¬ 
phology with the opening. Many similar devices are used to set off smaller 
units and to link passages in different sections. While one speaks hesitantly 
of code language and ciphers, nevertheless it must be suggested that there 
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is more here than meets the eye — whether these complexities and insin¬ 
uations derive from the prophet or have been built into the final literary 
form of the work by the author-editor-compiler can hardly be decided. 
For our purposes the important thing is to identify the phenomena and in¬ 
dicate their significance in interpreting and evaluating the whole. 

While the basic narrative is straightforward and superficial, the underly¬ 
ing, or second, level is fragmentary and discontinuous, visible here and 
there where a literary device of one kind or other is more in evidence, or 
where the connections are more obvious. The reader will have to judge the 
validity and importance of such contentions and speculations, though in 
certain instances the collocation of significant items is too detailed and ex¬ 
tensive to be a matter of happenstance. A few examples must suffice here; 
all cases of remote or hidden linkage so far found are discussed below and 
in the Notes. 

The distribution of the 3 m pi pronoun in c 2 is revealing. In 2:24b we 
read: “And they themselves will respond to Jezreel.” Since the inde¬ 
pendent pronoun hem is used in addition to the verb y‘nw it is clear that 
“they” is a matter of special interest. In order to identify the antecedent to 
which the pronoun refers, one would normally look to the nearest 
qualified nouns, in this case, “the grain and must and oil,” and interpret 
the phrase as the concluding link in the chain of responses which begins 
with Yahweh and includes the heavens and the earth and these products 
of the soil. So far, so good. One would not doubt the correctness of this 
superficial arrangement, except that the list, which begins appropriately 
with God and then extends to the major components of creation, grows 
less obviously intelligible as it proceeds and finally comes to Jezreel, the 
oldest son. 

While pondering this matter we are reminded that at the end of the pre¬ 
vious section (it may be that 2:3, which serves to end the section begin¬ 
ning with 1:2, also introduces the second section, 2:4—25), the same 
Jezreel is apparently instructed to speak to his siblings and revise their 
names positively to Ammi and Ruhama. The same theme is articulated in 
the last verse of the chapter (2:25), i.e. the change of the names of the 
younger siblings, and this follows immediately upon the expression at the 
end of v 24. Considered by itself, 2:24b could be regarded as a link to v 25 
as well as with the earlier sentence in v 3. The pronoun hm might refer 
to the other children, who were named in 2:3 and will figure also in v 25. 
In response to their brother’s statement (v 3) they will make a suitable 
answer. 

Pursuing a more complex set of data concerning the children and the 3 
m pi pronoun, we observe that the mother speaks in 2:14a: “They are my 
wages, which/whom my lovers paid me.” We look for the antecedent to 
the pronoun ( hemmd ) in the preceding clause and find the words, “her 
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vines and her fig trees.” Such an association is entirely appropriate because 
the woman previously identified her lovers as those who provide her with 
food and water, wool and flax, oil and drink (v 7). The continuation in v 
14 is likewise superficially consistent: “I shall consign them to the jungle, 
and wild animals of the countryside will devour them.” There can be no 
quarrel with the analysis and interpretation thus far, though a second line 
of investigation may be pursued. The expression hyt Mdh commonly refers 
to “wild animals,” characteristically carnivores, and it may be wondered 
whether devouring figs and grapes adequately describes their activities. 
The question is whether a more remote antecedent of the pronoun hmh is 
not indicated. It may be noted that the pronoun hmh is used in v 6 to refer 
to the children: “To her children I shall not show pity because they are 
children of promiscuity.” What will happen to them is not further 
specified, unless their destiny is concealed in v 14. In our opinion, v 14 
may explicate the meaning of the peculiar expression brty znwnym as well 
as define the force of the implied threat in v 6: the children inevitably 
share the contamination of the mother, and hence also share in the conse¬ 
quences of her sin. If we understand hmh in v 14 as resuming the hmh in 
v 6, then a second level of meaning and significance for the passage is 
opened up: referring now to the children, the wife says, “They are my 
wages, which my lovers paid me” (v 14). The notion that children are a 
reward from God for faithful worship and service is not alien to the Bible; 
the apostate wife would attribute her fertility to the benign intervention of 
the appropriate gods (especially Baal). There is no need to suppose that 
this implies that the later children were illegitimate, though the question 
remains open. The following words then express a judgment against the 
children: “I shall consign them to the jungle and wild animals of the 
countryside will devour them.” This picture of violent destruction is in 
keeping with what is said throughout about the fate of Israel and Judah, 
with whom the children (and the mother) are identified. In support of this 
analysis establishing links between v 14 and v 6, we note that wsmtym 
picks up wsmtyh in v 5 (which describes the threatened punishment of the 
mother) and that in v 15a, the clause “and she went after her lovers” 
completes the preliminary statement in v 7, “for she said, ‘Let me go after 
my lovers.*” The envelope construction, in which terms and themes intro¬ 
duced in the opening lines of the unit (w 4-7) are then resumed or com¬ 
pleted in the closing lines (w 14—15), is characteristic of literary style in 
the Bible, and is especially noteworthy in the Book of Hosea. 

We can carry the present discussion one step further. In 2:20 Yahweh 
says, “I shall make for them a covenant”; and at the end of the verse, “I 
shall make them he down in safety.” Once again the question of anteced¬ 
ents must be considered. For the pronominal suffix “them” ( Ihm ) in v 
20a the apparent antecedent is hb'lym “the Ba alim ” in v 19a, but this 
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clearly cannot be correct; nor is it easy to find a suitable noun in the vicin¬ 
ity with which to connect this pronoun. The word “her vineyards” (v 17) 
is the next nearest m pi noun but this is hardly an improvement. Generally 
scholars have interpreted the expression generically, as referring to the 
Israelites or mankind. We suggest, however, that the pronoun here also 
refers to the children of the story (who stand for the Israelites, it is true). 
It is noteworthy that the covenant will be made by Yahweh with the beasts 
of the field (among others) to ensure domestic tranquillity, and it is fitting 
to suppose that traditional enemies will be at peace with each other. If the 
pronoun hmh in v 14 refers to the children, then the corresponding 
pronominal element may have the same force in v 20. Similarly the suffix 
on the verb “I shall make them lie down” has no obvious antecedent to 
fall back on — the nearest nouns would be the beasts of the field, the birds 
of the sky, and the reptiles of the ground. None of them is a very suitable 
candidate: hyt hsdh , because it is f s and the pronoun is m pi; and neither 
birds nor reptiles are usually described as lying down. In fact, the verb is 
almost always used with human beings and it seems logical to identify the 
pronominal element here with the same 3 m pi element at the beginning of 
the verse. Once again we can argue that the most likely association is with 
the children; they are mentioned explicitly only in v 6 but are present both 
at the beginning (v 4) and the end (v 25) —and as we have suggested, 
they appear subliminally in several other places. It may finally be asked 
whether the 3 m pi pronoun, independent or suffixal, is not a code word 
for the children as well as fitting in its ordinary context throughout the 
chapter. 

Another example of second-level usage, in this case dispersion or scat¬ 
tering, may be seen in a comparison of a straightforward affirmation in v 
10a of the first subsection of c 2 and the dispersion of the component 
parts in the second part. In v 10a Yahweh says, “She didn’t know that it 
was I who provided her with grain and must and oil.” We note again the 
occurrence of grain and must and oil in v 24, the same words in the same 
order as in v 10, though here each has the sign of the direct object, missing 
in v 10. In v 17a we have the phrase “I will assign to her” and in v 16a 
the independent 1 c s pronoun. On the surface each element serves satis¬ 
factorily where it is, but one wonders whether the author had a secondary 
objective in mind, hinting that these scattered elements should be brought 
together by the reader as another sign or mark of the new age of redemp¬ 
tion. An attentive reader would note these and s imil ar secondary phe¬ 
nomena. 


The Texture of the Narrative 

Before considering the integrity of the first three chapters of Hosea in de¬ 
tail, we should discuss briefly the opening of the book and the role of the 
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entire section in the book. Hosea 1:2a is in one sense a title for the proph¬ 
ecy proper, the public proclamation, which does not begin until the first 
formal oracle of 4:1. The intervening biographical and autobiographical 
material is not, however, irrelevant to the prophecy: the names of Hosea’s 
children are messages, albeit enigmatic ones, explained only after they are 
introduced. 

The rest of c 1 (w 2b-9), and cc 2 and 3 supply the background and 
circumstances of the prophet’s proclamation. The narrative is a literary, 
not an oral, composition. The introductory personal material helps to 
make the significance of the discourse in Hosea 4-14 more meaningful. A 
distinction can be made between the biographical passage in c 1, the auto¬ 
biographical verses in c 3, and the discourse of c 2. The material does not 
amount to a coherent life of Hosea, but it is not so subservient to the 
“message” (Hendricks n.d.:98; Waterman 1955:102) as to be useless for 
historical purposes. The formal diversity of the three chapters could be the 
result of varying sources, some closer to the prophet than others. Thus c 3 
could be genuine autobiography; c 1, the work of an intimate friend; and c 
2, the labor of the compiler of the whole book, himself still close to the 
situation. Such a description does not “explain” the material itself in de¬ 
tail. Nonetheless, the diversity in motifs and literary form does not elimi¬ 
nate the thematic unity within the entire section and its verbal links with 
the rest of the book. 

In approaching the first three chapters, two extreme positions must be 
avoided. The first is Toy’s: “The section chaps. 1-3 is a mass of separate 
prophetic productions, originating in different periods, and put together, 
as was the manner of scribes, by a late editor who made no rigorous at¬ 
tempt at coherency” (1913:77). There is abundant evidence of coherence 
throughout the passage, as will be shown below. The other extreme is 
represented by Allwohn (1926:4), who thinks that Hosea 1-3 falls en¬ 
tirely within the reign of Jeroboam n. Related to Toy’s approaches are the 
labors of recent translators and commentators who shunt materials around 
within the three chapters in an effort to find more logical connections. 
Thus the first three verses of the second chapter are often shifted to the 
end of the third chapter, as in the NAB, or to the end of the second chap¬ 
ter; Wolff places Hos 2:1-3,23-25 during the reign of Hoshea, the last 
king of Israel (1974:4). These commonly accepted conclusions are the 
result of hasty judgment too much preoccupied with superficial formal 
harmony as a sign of unity, coupled with serious underestimation of the 
author’s capacity for sustained artistic composition. Let us review in some 
detail a variety of arguments for t akin g the received text in substantially 
its present form as the base for further study. 

In keeping with the rest of the prophecy, cc 1-3 have the general theme 
of redemption by rejection and rehabilitation. Hosea’s statements on both 
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sides are extreme. Rejection is total; renewal requires the miracle of resur¬ 
rection. The paradoxical basis for this is the fact that an indissoluble mar¬ 
riage has dissolved, an inviolable covenant has been violated. The matter 
lies beyond law and logic; the question whether Hosea divorced Gomer 
(Yahweh renounced his covenant with Israel) does not have an either/or 
answer. Modem ideas of “divorce” are not adequate to describe such a 
breakdown in relationships. The impasse in the present case consists of 
two simultaneous realities — the wife has decisively left her husband; the 
husband absolutely refuses to relinquish her. 

The story of Hosea and his family is not told in a straightforward — 
certainly not in a chronological — way; neither is the theological history 
that becomes incarnate in Hosea’s life set out systematically. The ingredi¬ 
ents are not arranged in a line of consecutive events but are scattered 
through the composition to set the contrasts side by side in a way that 
finally achieves balance and harmony. 

Practically everything that is said in these chapters makes sense as ap¬ 
plied to Hosea’s family life. The facts are clearest in 1:2-9 and 3:1-3; it 
is less clear how much in 2:4—25 reflects real events. Everything seems to 
be a metaphor of Yahweh and Israel. The comparison is openly made 
from the beginning, since the names of the children say things about Is¬ 
rael, and the wife is compared with the nation at the outset (1:2) as well 
as at the end (3:1). 

The story is not allegory in the strict sense. It is prophecy. It does not 
contain a well-wrought narrative which can be read on two levels. There 
are not two stories running parallel. Hosea’s love for his wife is “like” 
Yahweh’s love for his people. The similitude is vast, and equations are not 
to be sought in minute details. We have only to mention the fact that ei¬ 
ther the wife or the children can represent Israel in order to indicate that a 
neat scheme is not possible. At the same time some distinctions are made. 
The mother represents Israel in general, but is sometimes compared with 
the land (1:2, and also, most likely, in 2:24). (In 2:2 and 2:23, ha!ares 
may be the Underworld.) In 2:25a she represents Israel in the land. All 
the children together (2:6) also represent Israel in general. But when the 
three children are distinguished, they severally represent Israel under three 
aspects. Jezreel stands over against the other two as united Israel of the 
first monarchy and of the end time (2:2). In 1:4, however, which is in a 
sense definitive, Jezreel is identified more narrowly with the house of Jehu, 
the ruling dynasty of the northern kingdom. Lo-Ruhama, the daughter, is 
equated with Jezreel’s sisters in 2:3, while Lo-Ammi, the younger son, is 
Jezreel’s brothers, standing respectively for the northern and southern 
halves of Israel (2:2). Together they greet their older brother in 2:24b. 
The three children, then, enable Hosea to talk about the nation as a whole 
(Jezreel) or divided (Lo-Ruhama and Lo-Ammi). 
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Most of the material is oracular, except where statements are made 
about the wife's conduct. The oracular names of the children (1:2-9) and 
the symbolic redemption of the wife (3:1-3) stand side by side with pro¬ 
phetic utterances about the nation, often introduced by kt. These pass into 
eschatological passages, introduced by wehdyd (bayydm haM'), e.g. 
2:1-3, in which application to Israel is paramount. 

In the central section (2:4-25), on the other hand, where everything is 
treated in detail, an analysis of Israel’s covenant history is glimpsed 
through the story of Hosea’s family. Yet that story is not told in a self- 
contained way. It does not have the kind of realism that permits it to be 
used as a document of Israel’s marriage laws and family customs; we 
could not, for instance, infer from the available data just what the status 
of children in a broken marriage was. At points like this the balance shifts 
almost imperceptibly so that it is Yahweh rather than Hosea who is to the 
fore. 

In a proper allegory there are no necessary connections between the two 
stories that run side by side. In Hosea’s parable, on the contrary, there is 
in effect but one story. The fact that the wife and children are Israelites 
unifies the two aspects. Gomer’s misconduct is not just like the sin of Is¬ 
rael that infuriates God and breaks his heart; it is that sin. Her infidelity 
was not simply adultery committed against Hosea, and so an allegory of 
Israel’s spiritual adultery against Yahweh. Her prostitution in the Baal 
cult was the very epitome of Israel's apostasy. Yahweh's judgment of her 
as a sinner is indistinguishable from his condemnation of the whole na¬ 
tion’s societal sin. Hence it is impossible to disentangle the double thread 
that runs through these three chapters. They are, in fact, a highly sophis¬ 
ticated composition, and the subtle effects are lost in simplistic solutions. 
The technique is not found in Hosea alone. In Isaiah 54, Zion is 
discussed with reminiscences of Israel’s progenitresses, notably Sarah. The 
layers of meaning are evident in rihamtik (Isa 54:8) (Beuken 1974), a 
word that suggests that the lesson was learned from Hosea. The artistry of 
Second Isaiah resembles Hosea’s in two ways not noted by Beuken. First, 
the focus in both changes imperceptibly from the individual woman to the 
city, whose reconstruction climaxes the poems. Secondly, the promise of 
children places a limitation on the symbol of the wife/mother as compris¬ 
ing all Israel. Historical reality cuts across the metaphor. Thus “I deserted 
you (singular)” (Isa 54:7) is not followed by the expected or logical “I 
will return to you,” but by “I will reassemble you,” the gathering of a scat¬ 
tered people. 

Besides the shifting of the focus back and forth from Hosea to God and 
from family to nation, the presentation is variegated even further, but also 
unified, by the fact that the children alone or the mother alone, and not 
just the family as a whole, also represent Israel. 
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The whole matter is rehearsed completely three times. In 1:2-2:3 
there are three oracles about the children, and in each of them there is 
something about Israel, so each child alone can signify Israel. In 3:1-5 
there is one oracle about the wife, who is compared to Israel. The effort to 
explain these two sections as doublets founders on the substantial 
differences between them. It also misses their structural relationship to 
each other and to the central section (2:4-25) which they encompass. 
There is also a temporal shift, since c 3 reflects a later moment in the life 
of the family, a gap apparently bridged by c 2. 

In all four oracles about the four members of Hosea’s family 
(1:2-2:3), the discourse moves from the individual to the nation. In the 
central section the effect is more kaleidoscopic; but there is a gradual shift 
of focus from Hosea and his family (2:4-15) to Yahweh and his people 
(2:16-25), even though the entire text is about both throughout. And 
whereas 1:2-2:3 is mainly about the children and 3:1-5 is about the 
mother, in 2:4-25 the writer’s attention switches back and forth from 
“them” to “her” so that another double thread runs through it all. The 
highlighting of the pronouns, discussed earlier, is a vital key to this alter¬ 
nation. The process of winning back the wife and (so) reinstating the chil¬ 
dren is traced in some detail in 2:4-25. But the action does not advance 
in a straight line: the events are not in chronological order; the develop¬ 
ment is not logical. The material is broken up and intermingled, so that a 
clause about the children (such as 2:6) is embedded in a passage dealing 
with the wife, and a clause about the wife (such as 2:25aA) is embedded 
in a passage dealing with the children. 

Because of the architectonic use of balancing structures and the intri¬ 
cate use of inclusion, material which goes together logically or chrono¬ 
logically is often discontinuous. Many commentators have observed this 
and have tried to reassemble the scattered pieces. We believe this proce¬ 
dure to be mistaken. It achieves a kind of clarity; but it destroys the art¬ 
istry which we believe to be original and intentional, already noticed by 
Cassuto (1927). If the text is left as it is, there are several climactic mo¬ 
ments, and the outcome is often stated before the events which precede it, 
so that sometimes the narrative seems to unfold backward. Not that the 
history is recounted in reverse order; it is more complicated than that. Be¬ 
cause of the separation of clauses that belong together, the same point in 
the story is sometimes reached more than once. 

The composition gives a superficial impression of grammatical incoher¬ 
ence: 1:2-2:3 is an objective biographical narrative (i.e., third person), 
whereas the balancing 3:1-5 is autobiographical (i.e. first person). The 
central section is mostly in the first person; it consists of a monologue ini¬ 
tially addressed to the children about their mother, which continues as a 
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series of reflections about the future, and the possibilities of punishment, 
repentance, and reconciliation culminating in an awesome picture of the 
new age of redemption and renewal. The “I” is the speaker throughout but 
without clear signals; it must be the prophet at times and at other times 
the God of the prophet. In spite of the fact that this speech (2:4-25) be¬ 
gins by addressing the children in the second person (v 4a), it later talks 
about them in the third person (v 6, etc.). While the speech describes the 
mother's doings in the third person, she is occasionally addressed directly 
(w 8, 18, and 21-22) in the second person. 

It is easy to regard such inconcinnities as blemishes and to make the 
text homogeneous by excising them. But, as we have already indicated and 
shall point out in more detail below, the removal of such heterogeneous 
passages as the second-person w 8, 18, 21-22 rends the fabric, because 
these very passages are necessary for connections and continuities of other 
kinds. 

Form criticism does not offer much help for the control of this dis¬ 
course. The oracular character of 1:2-2:3 and of 3:1-5 is clear enough; 
but 2:4-25 cannot be forced into any stereotype. It begins with a com¬ 
mand to the children to contend against or plead with (ryb b) their 
mother. But the rib pattern is not developed along recognizable juridical 
lines. The usual dramatic features of the court setting are absent (unless 
we are to discover in the heavens and the earth in v 23 the traditional ad¬ 
judicators in a covenant dispute). There is no doubt about the woman’s 
guilt. No provision is made for defense. There is no clear statement about 
divorce in spite of the formula often supposed to exist in v 4; the death 
penalty for adultery is mentioned in v 5, but the usual mode, stoning, is 
not. The reason for killing the woman with thirst is historical, not 
juridical. 

The search for a Sitz-im-Leben is even more baffling when we try to un¬ 
derstand why the children, not the husband, take the initiative in the in¬ 
dictment, or in pleading with their mother for a change of heart. Where in 
the ancient Near East can a parallel be found for such a proceeding? The 
evidence brought by Kuhl (1934) and Gordon (1936, 1937) is tangen¬ 
tial. The situation is obscured further by the fact that later (2:21) the 
husband does address his wife directly. Indeed, after 2:4a, which is purely 
introductory and has no counterpart in what follows, the children play lit¬ 
tle active part at all, until the end of the chapter. 

The recognition that 2:8 and 2:11-15 have features of the “sentence” 
in a “speech of judgment,” and that 2:16-25 is like a message of promise 
in an “oracle of salvation” (Brueggemann 1968:55-90) does not get us 
far. These designations are too vague to do justice to the intricacy and the 
uniqueness of Hosea’s writing. 
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In spite of these difficulties, the general movement in 2:4-25 can be 
traced. The husband will take steps of increasing severity to bring his er¬ 
rant wife to a better min d (2:4-15); then there will be a new courtship, 
engagement, and marriage (2:16-25). The children will be reinstated 
along with their mother. The several themes which are scattered and inter¬ 
woven may be consolidated. 

a. Hosea insists that the marriage is no longer functional, though there is 
no evidence of a formal divorce. After repeated violations of the pre¬ 
scribed code, she has gone off entirely (w 4a, 7b, 10, 15b). Other state¬ 
ments about the woman’s activities occur in w 7a and 15 a, but these are 
included in clauses dealing with different matters. 

The purpose of this narration is not clear. Is it to express the husband’s 
outrage or heartbreak? Is it an indictment to condemn her? Is it a 
reproach, to move her to shame and repentance? Perhaps it is all of these, 
and it is artificial to try to decide between one or another. The passage 
expresses both an ardent will to reconciliation and an indignant determi¬ 
nation to use coercive or punitive measures to correct or even to destroy 
her. Such a combination of contrary moods and motives is psychologically 
convincing. Catastrophic deprivation produces mingled rage and grief. 

b. There is a statement of what Hosea’s wife should do to retrieve the situ¬ 
ation and so avoid more drastic discipline (2:4b). This clause could stand 
alone; it is possible, but not likely, that it is continued in v 9b. The latter, 
however, stands in an important structural relationship to v 4b. It repre¬ 
sents the final outcome of the process whose point of departure is v 4b, 
and forms a structural inclusion. 

c. There are threats of what her husband will do to her if she does not 
mend her ways (2:5). It is not clear whether this theme is continued in 
any later passages. In v 5 the opening imperfect is followed immediately 
by a series of four consecutive future verbs. Later on there are more such 
verbs, notably in v 8 and throughout w 11-15, all saying what the hus¬ 
band will do. The question is whether any of them picks up the theme that 
begins in v 5. In a sense they do, for they are all threats. However, the in¬ 
troductory conjunctions for some of these verbs — laketi hinneh (v 8; cf. 
v 16); laken (v 11); we'attd (v 12) —indicate that new paragraphs begin 
at these points. It is likely that v 15a, which lacks such a conjunction, 
does pick up v 5. This connection will be supported further below by ar¬ 
guments from general structure. 

D. Side by side with the threat against the wife, the husband says what he 
will do to the children if she does not mend her ways. Although the chil¬ 
dren are given a label similar to their mother’s (“children of promis¬ 
cuity”), the fault is entirely hers, and it is she, not they, who must repeut. 
The children themselves are not asked to fulfill any conditions for rein¬ 
statement. There is no thin g for them corresponding to B above; d is linked 
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directly to c. The treatment of the children is not an independent train of 
thought; they are dependent upon their mother. Because she said that they 
were wages paid to her by Baal for her harlot services, they are “children 
of promiscuity” (v 6). This is a theological rather than a moral or biologi¬ 
cal designation. This is why there is further material about the mother in 
the passages which deal more specifically with the children (w 7a, 14aB, 
25aA). 

e. According to the discussion under c above, the implementation of the 
threats passes through more than one phase. The threat first announced is, 
in fact, the most harsh, namely, to kill her with thirst. It is equaled in se¬ 
verity by the parallel threat to abandon the children for the wild animals 
to eat. That is final. Before it comes to this, the husband will try other 
means. There are three stages, forming a figure we may call a pseudo-sor¬ 
ites. (1) I will hamper her movements (v 8), so that she won’t find her 
paramours (v9a); (2) but if she does find them I will take away her food 
and clothing (w 11, 13, 14), and then she will understand that it is I, not 
Baal, who gives such things (v 9b); (3) but if she doesn’t understand (v 
12a), I’ll expose her in front of her lovers and prove their worthlessness 
and helplessness (v 12b). Then she will return to me — the desired out¬ 
come of all this. A fourth possible stage, death, threatened in v 5, is ap¬ 
parently never reached (but see 6:5). 

Admittedly this analysis of the threats is speculative. The speech is emo¬ 
tional and fantastical; its imagery is evocative, not analytical. It is not cer¬ 
tain that these stages in the correction of the woman should be distin¬ 
guished. It is probably introducing too much order into the themes in their 
logical development to link v 11 with vv 13 and 14aA (Stage 2), just be¬ 
cause the subject matter is similar. Nor does it follow that v 9b should be 
seen as the result of Stage 2, although it fits logically, completing a line of 
thought that runs from v 10 through v 17. She did not know that Yahweh 
was the real giver (v 10); she said that Baal was the giver (v 7); so Yah¬ 
weh takes his gifts back (w 11, 13, 14aA). Verse 9b does not explicitly 
complete this educative discipline, because she does not exactly say, “Now 
I know that Yahweh is the giver.” 

F. If there is an eventual change of heart, the only expression of it is found 
in v 9b, and even this is not very impressive as a recovery of the richness 
and confidence of a good marriage. This is the positive outcome of the 
procedures outlined in 2:4—15, whether it corresponds to anything real in 
the life of Hosea or not. The steps taken in 3:2 suggest that in the end rec¬ 
onciliation was the result of direct personal initiative, corresponding to the 
activity of Yahweh in 2:16. In any case the whole of 2:4—25 is predictive 
and phantasmic, not descriptive and historical. 

Verse 9b occupies a central position in the balanced structure of 
2:4—15, and so represents the point of departure, in thought if not in fact, 
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for the constructive phase that follows in 2:16-25. The tapestry effect we 
observed in 2:4-15 (a-f above) is found also in 2:16-25. It is all consis¬ 
tently disjointed in a way that suggests deliberate artistry and so points to 
the unity of the whole. 

As in 2:4-15, the mother and the children are dealt with alternately, 
but not systematically. There is an incongruity also in the new arrange¬ 
ments. For the woman, there is to be a new courtship and marriage; for 
the children, a new covenant and new names. Both are symbolic figures 
of Israel. In fact, at many points the subjects are more patently Yahweh 
and Israel than Hosea and his family. The themes in this section are these: 

Wooing, betrothal and endowment (w 16, 21, 17a). 

The marriage (w 19, 17b, 18, 25aA). 

A new covenant for the united children (w 20, 23, 24a). 

New names for the children (v 25b). 

There is much in this analysis that is uncertain. The use of the verb 'and 
in v 17b and in w 23-24 suggests that the woman also joins in the 
covenant-making ceremony, if that is what is happening in w 23-24. It is 
not clear whether this ceremony includes the grain, must and oil, and 
Jezreel. We have linked the last response to Jezreel, with the following 
names of the other children. It could face both ways, as could the occur¬ 
rence of ‘ny in v 17, which may refer both to the woman’s response to her 
lover’s words in v 16 and to her marriage declaration in v 18. We then ob¬ 
tain the following scheme: 

v 17 The mother answers Yahweh. 

v 23 Yahweh answers (the mother?). 

Yahweh answers the skies. 

The skies answer the earth. 

v 24 The earth answers (Yahweh?). 

They (the other children) answer Jezreel. 

We are not at all suggesting that these thematic materials should be sep¬ 
arated out and arranged in this way. We have compared the action of re¬ 
storing the vineyards (to which we have joined the grain, the must and the 
oil of v 24) to endowment. Perhaps it should come after the marriage, to 
correspond to the original history of the Exodus, in which the wilderness 
period was the honeymoon and the Conquest, the groom taking the bride 
into his home. Verse 25aA would then follow v 17a in a sense. 

We have presented this analysis simply to show the themes of 2:4-25. 
To isolate these constituents we have sometimes cut across the grammat¬ 
ical structure of a clause which combines different themes in order to 
bring together material that deals with the same topic. This should not be 
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mistaken for documentary analysis. On the contrary, we recognize that 
there are different levels of narration in the text, that there is a basic read¬ 
ing to be conserved as well as an associative reading that reflects another 
aspect of the prophet’s thought. Its unevenness is not to be smoothed out 
by gathering together all the passages of one sort (for example, the escha¬ 
tological ones), and assigning them to a distinct source. Harper 
(1905:206), for instance, segregates 2:8-9, 16-18, 20-25, and 3:1-3 as 
“later voices describing Israel’s return to Yahweh and his acceptance of 
her.” The abrupt changes do not have to be thus explained as the seams of 
editorial additions. Adopting this stance does not mean that we suppose 
that the text has been preserved from error or alteration. Residual difficul¬ 
ties in any scheme of interpretation confirm the fallibility of compilers and 
scribes. But wholesale emendations, restorations, or rearrangements sub¬ 
vert the scholarly process, and in challenging the integrity of the trans¬ 
mitted text undermine the credibility of any reconstruction, i.e. if the text 
has become so corrupt, then there is no chance of recovering the original. 
In the long run it is better to work with the text than against it; better to 
understand and cope with what is there, than to create something more 
congenial to the critics. 

All of cc 1-3 is pervaded by memories of Israel’s past which give the 
text another kind of unity. These memories are evoked by the skillful use 
of heavily freighted words found in the traditions. The language is rich 
with connotations of the covenant; the whole scheme is an elaborate 
recapitulatio of the Exodus. 

The threat that God will visit something on someone (pqd . . . 7 . . .) 
comes from the Decalogue (Exod 20:5; Deut 5:9). The affinities of 
Hosea with Deuteronomy are well-known. They extend to verbal equa¬ 
tions. Questions of literary dependence are vexing and perhaps beyond so¬ 
lution, and it is safer to speak of a common tradition from which both 
draw. Whatever the solution adopted, it is a str ikin g fact that parts of Hos 
2:4—25 read like a pastiche of deuteronomic phrases. These are more 
prominent here than anywhere else in Hosea, in a merger of the tradition 
of hortatory prose with Hosea’s prophecy. Not only such phrases as “other 
gods,” “grain and must and oil,” “vine and fig,” but peculiar expressions 
such as “in its time” (found only in Deuteronomy in the Pentateuch) and 
“in its season” betray Hosea’s favorite sources. The idiom “multiply silver 
and gold” occurs only in Hosea and Deuteronomy. This is an interesting 
link, because the (silver and) gold that was used to make the bull image 
in the desert was the spoil that Yahweh had given the people when they 
escaped from Egypt. Deuteronomy 8 contains a number of phrases found 
also in Hosea 2, suggesting that Hosea interprets Israel’s present condition 
in the light of this tradition. The reiterated warning in Deuteronomy 8 
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against forgetting (skh) Yahweh finds its echo in the crucial use of the 
same word in Hos 2:15. The use of rahamim in 2:21 fulfills the promise 
of Deut 13:18. The boast of Deut 32:39 is echoed in Hos 2:12. 

The list could be extended. The only inference that we make for the 
present is that this way of using the tradition is integral to the compiler’s 
method and unified his work. 

Hos 1:2 — 3:5 does not have poetic form in the usual Hebrew sense. It 
is not written in pairs of parallel lines which are easily scanned and which 
can be arranged in strophes. But if it is not poetry, it is not necessarily 
prose. It ranges from well-formed bicola which realize the classical norms 
of parallelism to lines which cannot be taken as anything but prose. Such 
writing cannot be described as a mixture of poetry and prose. We certainly 
cannot separate the two as if the verse were original and the prose scribal. 
There is unbroken continuity between one kind and the other. Even the 
lines which seem to be prose often include quasi-poetic patterns. The re¬ 
sult is a special literary style, characteristic of the prophets. 

There is a distinction between Hos 1:2-3:5 and Hosea 4-14 in this 
matter. Using the incidence of the particles h, ’et and ’aser as an index of 
prose, Hosea 4—14 is the most “poetic” of all prophetic writings. By the 
same measure Hosea 2 is “prose.” Using the incidence of parallelism as an 
index of poetry gives a similar distribution. But neither index is precise 
enough, for “prose,” according to the particles, may achieve poetic 
cadences, and the particles might be used sparsely in spoken, as distinct 
from written, prose. What we have here is what Farrar (1890) called the 
“intermediate style,” partaking of both prose and verse, which has its roots 
in oratory. It also has affinities with spoken dialogue in epic narrative. This 
has already been discerned in part by Gordis (1971:76) who said, “There 
is no iron curtain between prose and poetry in the ancient world.” What is 
needed is the recognition of a distinct third category — rhetorical oratory. 

Hos 1:2-3:5 owes much of its poetic quality to the use of traditional 
verse forms. The bicola usually describe actions which are simultane¬ 
ous, s imil ar, or closely related (cf. those in 2:2,8,10,12,15,20,23-24,25; 
3:1,3,5). 

Among the bicola dispersed throughout Hos 1:2-3:5 are found many 
distinct poetic patterns. There is synonymous parallelism in 2:5b and 2:7a 
(the latter example rhymes), and antithetical parallelism in 2:4aB. There 
is incomplete parallelism in 2:4b and 2:11a, in both cases with rhyme. In 
2:21-22 and in 2:23-24 there is effective use of repetition in parallelism. 

Another thing that is often done in this kind of rhetoric is the coordina¬ 
tion of nouns in patterns. There are sets of three: bow, sword, and weap¬ 
ons of war (2:20; cf. 1:7); wild animals, birds, and reptiles (2:20); 
grain, must, and oil (2:24; cf. 2:10). There is a set of four, arranged as 
two pairs: grain and must, wool and flax (2:11). Sets of five are set out 
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symmetrically: one-three-one (2:13) or three-two (1:7; LXX reads 
here a three-three; and 2:10). A set of six may be arranged in three 
pairs (2:7; 3:4; cf. LXX of 1:7), or as one-two-two-one (2:21). Other, 
more intricate patterns are discussed in the Notes. 

One of the devices most frequently used in the narrative is the repetition 
of key words or ideas. They also serve to unify the whole and they enable 
the same theme to be enumerated more than once. These patterns do not 
necessarily correspond to poetic parallelism, nor do they always follow the 
thematic motifs, although they often link together passages with the same 
theme. The same idea sometimes recurs in the same words; for example, 
the occurrences of the word m'hbym, “lovers.” Sometimes different words 
are used; for example, the idea of shameful nakedness is expressed by 
means of ‘arumma (2:5), ‘erwata (2:11), and nabluta (2:12). Such vari¬ 
ation is part of the art of repetition. In transmission such variants tend to 
converge, not diverge, so the text should not be normalized to a uniform 
vocabulary. There is a skillful play on the meaning of the word hissil in its 
two occurrences in 2:11,12. Yahweh is able to “rescue,” i.e. “retrieve,” 
his wool and flax, but no one is able to “rescue,” i.e., “save,” a victim 
from his power. 

Such matching ideas and repeated words do not necessarily occur at 
symmetrical points in the total structure. The system is not geometrical. 
Sometimes the same clause has several links, some near, some far. The 
final effect is an intricate extended network of correspondences. 

The following are some of the major repetitions and correspondences. 

A. Repetition of the same word or root with the same meaning 
($$1-52). In most instances the word is important, and occurs just 
twice. In this list we do not include the numerous examples in which the 
same word occurs twice in immediate poetic parallelism, as with bet and 
yizre‘e’1 in l:4b-5; J arahem in 1:6-7; the threefold we’eraktlk of 
2 : 21 - 22 . 

$1. The command lek qah (1:2) is followed by a description of 
obedience in the same words wayyelek wayyiqqah (1:3). Cf. $29. A sim¬ 
ilar command lek *ehab in 3:1 is not followed by an account of its per¬ 
formance using the same words; the play on the root *hb is developed 
differently. And lek in 1:2 is linked with lek in 3:1 to bring the opening 
and closing sections of Part I into balance. 

$2. “To be promiscuous away from Yahweh” (1:2) contrasts with 
“going after lovers” (2:7,15). 

$3. The word *sh “woman, wife” runs like a thread from 1:2 
through 2:4 to 3:1, occurring each time in the first clause of the three main 
sections (1:2 —2:3; 2:4-25; 3:1-5). 

$4. Yalde zenunim (1:2); bene zenunim (2:6). 
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$5. Zandh tizneh (1:2); zaneta (2:7). 

$6. “The land” occurs in 1:2 and 2:25, referring to Palestine. 

$7. Apart from its use in narrative (1:1,2 bis,4; 3:1) and in the for¬ 
mula ne'um yhwh (2:15,18,23), the sacred name occurs in 1:2, where it 
is disowned by Israel, and in 2:22, where it is acknowledged climactically; 
it also occurs in 3:5 at the end, where turning back to Yahweh matches 
the turning away in 1:2. 

$8. The longer (and deuteronomistic) phrase “Yahweh their God” 
occurs twice: negatively in 1:7, positively in 3:5 (Driver 1896: 
lxxix-lxxx). 

$9. The key name Jezreel occurs twice in the oracle in 1:4-5, where 
it serves as an inclusion. Its opening occurrence in 1:4a is balanced by 
terminal mention in 2:24. It also occurs in 2:2 along with the names of 
the other two children (transparently present in v 3). 

$10. Vpaqadtt ’et-deme yizre‘e’1 (1:4) is balanced by tipaqadti . . . 
’et-yeme habbe'atim (2:15). 

$11. Wehisbatfi (1:4; 2:13). 

$12. The threat to break ($br) Israel’s bow, leaving her defenseless 
(1:5), is offset by the promise to break ( sbr ) the bow and other weapons 
of enemies, making Israel secure (2:20). 

$13. *Emeq yizre‘e*l (1:5); ‘emeq *dkdr (2:17). 

$14. Ld’ ruhfimd (1:6; 2:25); raharrum (2:21). The verb is used 
with the name in 1:6,7 and 2:25. 

$15. “Bow, sword, and weapons of war” (1:7; 2:20). 

$16. Ld* ' ammt, as the last and most horrible of the names, comes in 
for the most attention (1:9 bis; 2:1,25). It carries a heavy load of cove¬ 
nant connotations. 

$17. “You” (emphatic )—*attem (1:9); 'atta (2:25), both refer¬ 
ring to Id* 'ammt, the only occurrences of these pronouns. See $20 below. 

$18. To come up from the land of Egypt (2:17) is the historical 
Exodus. To come up from the land (2:2) is some sort of second exodus; 
ascent may be eschatologized to refer to the raising of the dead from 
Sheol. 

$19. “Your mother” (2:4); “their mother” (2:7). 

$20. The independent personal pronouns often come in pairs. “She” 
and “I” in 2:4 are resumed by “she” and “I” in 2:10. Hemmd in 2:6 is 
resumed by hemmd in 2:14, the former referring to the children^ the latter 
superficially to the vine and the fig tree, but as we have suggested, at an¬ 
other level to the children. The two occurrences of hem (note the variant 
form) in 2:23 and 2:24 also go together, and may represent the children 
in another context. 

$21. 'hah (2:4 )\Tst (2:9b,18). 

$22. In 2:4 the wife is to cleanse herself by removing (jwr) her 
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promiscuity; in 2:19 Yahweh purifies Israel by removing (.rwr) the names 
of the Baals from her mouth. 

$23. The hapax legomenon na'apupim (2:4) matches the related 
mena’epet in 3:1. 

$24. The mother’s zenunim (2:4) are the reason why the children 
are children of zentiriim (2:6) —a pairing like that in 1:2. 

$25. Wesamtiha (2:5); wesamtim (2:14)—the first refers to the 
mother, while the second has as its apparent antecedent the vine and the 
fig tree and, as ultimate point of reference, the children. 

$26. Midbar (2:5,16). 

$27. “Like the day of her birth” (2:5) is echoed by “like the day 
she came up from the land of Egypt” (2:17), the birth of the nation. The 
connection is important thematically. 

$28. The first clause of 2:6 resembles the first clause of 1:7, espe¬ 
cially if the latter is elliptically negated, as we argue. 

$29. “I will go after my lovers” (2:7) is completed by “and she 
went after her lovers” (2:15). Cf. $1. In another direction this resolve to 
depart (' eleka ) stands in contrast with the resolve to return (’eleka) in 
2:9b. The latter clause, unique in the structure of 2:4-15, is linked with 
2:16 (hlktyh), since it was in the desert that Israel “went after Yahweh.” 
Thus, 2:9b is the midpoint of 2:4—15 and the starting point for the fresh 
development in 2:16-25. 

$30. The use of ’amera, “she said,” twice (2:7,14) signals the close 
connection of two widely separated passages. They list the two prime 
charges against the woman: (1) the moral fault of adultery; (2) the theo¬ 
logical error of supposing that Baal gave her her children. ' Amera occurs 
again in 2:9b; but here the time reference is different, and the meaning is 
opposite. As the correction of these two faults, 2:9b is thematically 
unique, just as it is structurally central in 2:4—15. In fact, the whole of 
2:4-15 focuses on this line, and 2:16-25 emerges from it. 

$31. The key word “lovers” occurs six times ( m’hbym in 
2:7,9,12,14,15; ' hbym in 3:1). Cf. $29. The occurrences in 2:9 and 
2:12 belong together. They describe two stages in discrediting the lovers. 
The fourth occurrence (2:14) seems to match the equation of “lovers” 
and “givers” in 2:7; “givers” is otherwise unpaired. In 3:1-5, reat, 
“friend, someone else, neighbor,” is used for the paramour. The root ’hb 
is still prominent in 3:1, where it occurs four times. While not strictly syn¬ 
onymous with m’hbym, the Qal participle used there has the same referent, 
clearly identified as “other gods” (3:1). Hence in c 2, the plural “lovers” 
matches the plural “Baals” (2:15,19). 

$32. There is important play on the root ntn, with its two meanings 
“give/pay.” The lovers “pay” the prostitute (2:7,14); Yahweh “gives” 
(2:10,17). The doctrine that Yahweh is the sole source of all gifts domi- 
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nates Deuteronomy; statements that “Yahweh your God gave/gives, etc.” 
occur more than one hundred times. So the twofold statement that the 
lovers did the like (2:7,14) casts Baal in the role of Anti-Yahweh, and 
requires the reaffirmation of the deuteronomic truths (2:10,17). 

$33. Smry wpsty (2:7,11). 

$34. The construction laken hinneh + pronoun -f- participle occurs 
in 2:8 and 2:16. 

$35. Lo* timsa* (2:8,9), both with the same implied object, that is, 
“her lovers.” 

$36. Seeking ( bqs ) the lovers (2:9) contrasts with seeking ( bqs ) 
Yahweh (3:5). 

$37. The husband says 'asub (2:11); the wife says 'asubd 
(2:9b) —this is the logical order — even though the referents are not the 
same. 

$38. 'l$t (2:9b,18). a. $21. 

$39. Tob (2:9); tfibo (3:5). 

$40. What she didn’t know (yd‘) (2:10) is counterpoised by whom 
she will know (yd 1 ) (2:22); by knowing Yahweh she will know every¬ 
thing needful; but cf. Speiser (1964:132-133). 

$41. “The grain and must and oil” (2:10,24); “grain . . . and 
must” (2:11). 

$42. The name Baal and its plural occur twice each, first in devotion 
(2:10,15), then in renunciation (2:18,19); singular and plural alternate. 

$43. Yahweh’s ability to retrieve his property (2:11) contrasts with 
Baal’s inability to retrieve his (2:12). 

$44. The various predatory animals in 2:14 are restrained by treaty 
in 2:20. 

$45. The days of the Baals (2:15) are offset by the days of her 
youth (2:17). 

$46. There is play on ‘ny, “to respond,” which comes once in 2:17, 
and five times in 2:23-24. 

$47. MiSsam and larnmd in 2:17 seem to go together, although their 
referents are not clear. 

$48. “The skies” in 2:23 may match “the birds of the skies” in 2:20. 

$49. The threefold use of li t “for myself,” in 2:21-22 continues as a 
theme through 2:25; 3:2; and 3:3. 

$50. Yamim rabbim (3:3,4). 

$51. YSb (3:3,4). 

$52. King (3:4,5). 

B. Closely related ideas expressed in different words and other linkages of 
vocabulary ($$53-73). 

$53. “To be promiscuous away from Yahweh” (1:2) matches “to 
turn away ( pny ) to other gods” (3:1). 
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$54. The threat never to forgive (1:6) is cancelled by the assur¬ 
ances of 2:16-17, but the language is quite different. 

$55. “I am not Ehyeh” (1:9) matches “my god” (2:25), which in 
turn balances “the living God” (2:1). 

$56. The “place” where everything is reversed (2:1b) might be the 
mysterious “there” of 2:17. 

$57. The use of both qr* t “to call,” (1:4,6,9; 2:18) and '/nr, “to 
say,” (2:1,25) with evidently the same meaning “to name” constitutes an 
interesting isogloss. 

$58. “One head” (2:2) matches “David their king” (3:5). 

$59. Israel and Judah can be referred to as “house/state of” 
(1:4,6,7) or “children of* (2:2; 3:1,5). 

$60. The day when they come up from the land (2:2) is like “the 
day” when Israel came up from Egypt (2:17). 

$61. Note the balance of “brothers” and “sisters” in 2:3. The se¬ 
quence is chiastic with the birth order in c 1. 

$62. Different words are used for nakedness in 2:5 and 2:11. 

$63. Shame (2:7) parallels lewdness (2:12). 

$64. To make her a public spectacle (2:5) is like uncovering her in 
the sight of her lovers (2:12), although the vocabulary is different. 

$65. Killing her (the mother) with thirst (2:5) may parallel having 
the wild animals eat the children (2:14). 

$66. The various negatives are used in parallelism many times, and 
occur over twenty times in all. 

$67. The word “the first” (2:9b) does not occur elsewhere; it 
matches “the days of her youth” in 2:17. 

$68. The references to the way, the thombushes, the wall, and the 
pathways (2:8) are obscure and have no apparent counterparts elsewhere. 
Since her movements are impeded, perhaps the opposite is found in 2:16, 
where she is now escorted by her reconciled husband. 

$69. The word mo'ed has different connotations in 2:11 and 2:13. 

$70. The deprivation of the woman of her festivals (2:13) is 
matched by the suspension of the cult in Israel (3:4). 

$71. The vine and fig tree (2:14) do not recur; but their destruction 
is offset by the provision of vineyards in 2:17. 

$72. If the zendmm on the face and the rufaptipim between the 
breasts (2:4) are ornaments, they are equivalent to the jewelry of 2:15. 

$73. If the cult suspended in 3:4 is not the worship of Yahweh but 
the religion of Baal, this implements the threat to eliminate the names of 
the Baals (2:19). 

C. There is very little in these chapters that stands by itself and has no 
counterpart ($$74-76). 
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$74. Some unique phrases occur as poetic parallels. “Lest I deal 
with her as in the arid land” occurs only in 2:5. But its parallel does occur 
elsewhere, “wilderness” in 2:16. “Pursue” and “overtake” occur only in 
2:9a. But their parallels occur elsewhere, “seek” in 3:5 and “find” in 2:8. 

$75. When a list is repeated, it tends to be shorter. The list of five 
items in 1:7 reappears as three in 2:20, so that “horses and horsemen” 
are mentioned only once. The list of five items in 2:10 reappears as three 
in 2:24, so that “silver and gold” are mentioned only once. (The silver in 
3:2 is not material but money.) In 2:11 there is a list of four items in two 
pairs: one pair from a list of six in 2:7 and one pair from a list of five in 
2:10; thus some items in the longer lists occur only once. 

$76. Certain key expressions occur only once, perhaps to point up 
their importance in the narrative: ’etnd, “pay,” in 2:14 links the themes of 
apostasy and promiscuity but occurs only once, as does taqtir, “she 
burned incense,” in 2:15, a feature of Baal worship. The curious but 
significant expression petah tiqwd, “a doorway of hope,” occurs in 2:17 
(and not elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible). In 2:20 there is the well-known 
expression krt bryt, “to cut a covenant,” basic to the biblical narrative but 
rare in the prophetic writings (Hosea is the striking exception in the 
eighth century), while in 3:2 we have the problematic w’krh, which is 
variously interpreted but does not occur again in Hosea. Much of the ma¬ 
terial in 2:1 is isolated. The expression bene ’el-hay, “children of the living 
God,” is unique but seems to be a play on the common term bend yisra’el , 
which occurs earlier in the verse. At the same time there is a link with Id 9 
‘ammi , “Not my people,” the third child, though the expected name 
'ammi, “my people,” does not appear until v 3. The expression ’el-hay is 
to be compared with the closing word of c 2, ' elohay, “my God,” with 
which it alliterates and rhymes. Finally in 1:8 we have the verb wtgml, 
“and she weaned,” an incidental touch without special importance; it may 
reflect the popular view that nursing an infant tends to inhibit pregnancy. 

To sum up. Out of a repertoire of approximately one hundred words 
and ideas, there are only a handful which do not occur at least twice. The 
upshot of this manifold use of repetition is that there is no verse, and 
hardly a clause or a phrase, that does not have verbal links with the sur¬ 
rounding material. 

These repetitions serve various rhetorical and structural purposes. Some 
of them occur within one or another of the three main sections (1:2-2:3; 
2:4-25; 3:1-5). When this happens, there may be one reference to Hosea 
and his family and a parallel allusion to Yahweh and Israel. The matching 
items may refer to the parallel treatment of the mother and her children, a 
feature well developed in 2:4—15. Again, a pair of similar words may be 
used first as a threat, then as a promise which inverts the threat. This is 
seen in the use of opposite names for changed status in 1:2-2:3, and 



again in the sustained juxtaposition of contrasting statements in 2:4-15 
and 2:16-25. 

In most of the instances of repetition discussed above, a word or an idea 
was stated in one place, and an equivalent or opposite expression was 
used in another place outside the range of the usual poetic parallelism. 
There is another way in which related materials are set in juxtaposition: a 
piece of discourse normally continuous is broken in the middle; the first 
part is held in suspense, and the sequel needed to complete it is delayed 
until after another passage. The effect of this is to make a sandwich. 

A. “Lest I strip her naked 

and set her out 

as on the day of her birth” (2:5). 

It is being naked, not being born, that makes one a spectacle; the refer¬ 
ence to the day of birth qualifies nakedness discontinuously. 

B. The comparison in 3:1 is similarly detached and delayed. Yah- 
weh’s love for Israel shows how Hosea is to love his wife, not how she is 
loved by her “friend.” 

C. In 2:16 a tricolon is arranged so that the first and third lines cor¬ 
respond, and the second one is intrusive. 

D. In 2:8 the parallel references to “way” and “path” are separated 
by a statement about a wall. 

E. In 2:3 the nation, in the character of Jezreel, gives new names to 
the brothers and sisters. It is not until 2:24 that they answer Jezreel, giv¬ 
ing his unchanged name its new meaning, “God sows.” 

F. The whole of the unit 2:4-15 is embraced by an extended 
inclusion. 


2:4 “she is not my wife . . .” 

2:15 “and she forgot me.” 

G. We suggest that the more remote antecedents of *amera in 2:14 
are ’immdm and horatam in 2:7. 

2:6 “Because children of promiscuity are they.” 

2:7 “Indeed their mother was promiscuous, 

she who conceived them behaved shamefully, . . 

2:14 “She who said, ‘They are my wages . . ” 

H. The sequel to 2:7 is found in 2:15. 

I. The marriage scenes in the early part of 2:16-25 are not consum¬ 
mated until we reach “I will inseminate her for myself . . .” (2:25a), 
which is otherwise isolated within material dealing with the children. 

J. It is possible that the products in 2:24a are not only the objects of 
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the verb “to respond” that immediately precedes, but also delayed objects 
for “and I shall give her” in 2:17a. Strained as this may seem, it can be 
supported by several arguments. Linking the objects with the verb in v 17 
retrieves a clause identical with that in v 10. The detachment of an object 
from its verb is no more anomalous than the disarticulation of a preposi¬ 
tional phrase from what it modifies or of a relative clause from its ante¬ 
cedent, phenomena that also occur here. The detailed analysis of 2:4—25 
above shows that thematically related materials are dismembered and 
scattered over the whole passage. 

K. Recognition of a similar envelope construction in v 20 helps to 
explain some of its features. An inclusion is made by dividing a bicolon 
made up of the first and last clauses of the verse. That is, “I shall make for 
them a covenant,” and “I shall make them lie down in safety” are the 
closest parallels, and the pronouns are the same, referring to the children, 
not the animals. Because the intrusive material breaks this continuity, the 
imperfect verb ’eibor is used rather than the expected *wesabarti . 

One result of this elaborate use of repetitions and inclusions is the crea¬ 
tion of a vast introverted structure. This is seen most clearly in 2:4—15. 


v 4a 

she is not my wife 

me she forgot 

v 15b 


I am not her husband 

she went after 

v 15a 



lovers 


v 4b 

so that she remove her 

she decked herself 

v 15a 


promiscuity from her face 

with nose-ring and 



and her adultery from 

necklace 



between her breasts 



v 5a 

lest I strip her . . . 

I shall punish her 

v 15a 

v 5b 

and treat her as in the 

and consign them 

v 14b 


wilderness 

to jungle 


v 6 

to her children I shall 

“they are my 

v 14a 


not show pity 

wages” 


v 7 

“my lovers . . . provide 

I shall expose her 

v 12 


me” wool and flax 

lewdness 


w 8-9a 

therefore . . . 

therefore. . . 

v 11 

v 9b 

it was better for me then 

I. . . provided her 

v 10 


Some of the connections are clearer than others. The layers of inclusions 
in w 14—15 correspond remarkably in reverse to the opening development 
of the topics in w 4—6. The relationships between the materials in the 
middle (w 7-13) are more confused, except for the clear break between 
v 9 and v 10. 

There are other linkages which cut across the introverted structure 
shown above. The theme of exposure in v 5a is picked up in v 12. The 
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theme of providing in v 7 comes again in v 10. Verse 11 has verbal links 
with w 5,7,8,9,10,12, and 13. Verses 6a,7a,9b, and in part 15a have 
major links outside this section. Verse 10 is also clearly marked as the be¬ 
ginning of a new section by the use of personal pronouns to match those 
in v 4. 

Cassuto (1927) drew attention to some of these features fifty years ago. 
Two recent studies of the structure of Hosea 2 have noticed some of these 
introversion patterns. Galbiati (1967) observes the structure of Hos 
2:4-12. Krszyna (1969) searches out the patterns of Hos 2:7-15. We 
have recognized these and more, and traced their connections more widely 
throughout cc 1-3. This simultaneous use of overlapping introversions 
means that the whole does not end up with simple geometrical symmetry. 
In Hosea 1-3, and again in Hosea 4-7, interlocking patterns of introver¬ 
sion unify extended stretches of text. There is a kind of organic growth. 
As each theme is worked out, new themes develop from it; there are no 
abrupt transitions to new material, with no further mention of matters al¬ 
ready discussed. Hence it is impossible to analyze the text into completely 
distinct parts. 

Alongside this intricate network of interwoven themes and verbal sig¬ 
nals, the composition is unified by an architectonic arrangement of great 
blocks of material which balance one another quantitatively. For example, 
the section 2:4-9 has 221 syllables, and the matching 2:10-15 has 222 
syllables. 

The several kinds of structuring we have observed do not coincide. 
There are parallels, repetitions, chiasms, introversions, inclusions; but 
they do not add up to a neat geometrical scheme. The resulting structures 
are not congruent with thematic development, which sometimes cuts 
across grammatical, poetic, and strophic structure. 

We conclude from these observations that Hos 1:2-2:25 is a literary 
whole, with an appendix or postscript (3:1-5). On careful examination 
the apparent confusions and inconcinnities fall into place as parts of a 
highly artistic arrangement. Solving supposed problems by sorting out sim¬ 
ilar material and rearranging it in logical sequences misses the point and 
destroys the art. The power of the writing lies in the energy with which its 
several themes are all kept going at once, in the juxtaposition of contrary 
modes, in breaking away from a point that is hardly made and leaving it in 
suspense. There effects are lost if the fractures are mended. The lack of 
order, the sudden changes of focus, the alternation of rage and compas¬ 
sion, the use of words heavily loaded with the most sacred memories — all 
this builds up emotionally to some terrific climaxes. Because the escha¬ 
tological material is interspersed with the rest, the final outcome can be 
stated more than once: “Children of Living El!”, “My God!” 



I. TITLE AND HOSEA’S WIFE AND THE 
NAMING AND RENAMING OF THE 

CHILDREN 
(1:1 -2:3) 


1:1 Title 

1 J The word of Yahweh which came to Hosea ben-Beeri in the era 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, Hezekiah, the kings of Judah, and in the 
era of Jeroboam ben-Joash, the king of Israel,® 

1:2 -2:3 Hosea!s wife and the naming and renaming of the children 
1:2 The divine imperative 

2 At the begi nnin g, when Yahweh spoke with Hosea, then Yahweh 
said to Hosea: “Go, take for yourself a promiscuous wife and children 
of promiscuity, for the land has been promiscuous away from Yah¬ 
weh.” 


3-5 Jezreel 

3 So he went and took as his wife Gomer bat-Diblaim; then she con¬ 
ceived and bore him a son. ^Yahweh said to him, “Call his name 
Jezreel*: for in a little while I shall surely punish the dynasty of Jehu 
for the blood shed at Jezreel, and I shall put an end to its rule over 
the state of Israel. Ht will happen on that day that I will break Israel’s 
bow in the Jezreel Valley.” 

6-7 Lo-Ruhama 

6 Then she conceived again and bore a daughter. He said to him, 
“Call her name Lo-Ruhama, 0 because I—as Yahweh their God— 


tt The Hebrew numeration (used by the LXX, and some modem versions, e.g. NAB 
and JB ) differs from the English numeration (derived from the Vulgate and fol¬ 
lowed by, e.g. RSV and NEB). In the Hebrew system, c 1 has nine verses; in the 
English, the first two verses of the Hebrew’s second chapter are included in the 
first. So, Heb 2:1= Eng 1:10, Heb 2:2 = Eng 1:11, and Heb 2:3 = Eng 2:1, etc. 
The Hebrew numeration is used here. 
h Jezreel means “God sows/seeds.” Cf. 2:25. 

° Lo-Ruhama means “(She is) not pitied." Cf. 2:3. 
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1:1 - 2:3 


never again shall I show pity for the state of Israel, or forgive them at 
all; 7 nor for the state of Judah will I show pity, or save them. I will 
not save them from bow and sword and weapons of war, from horses 
and horsemen.” 


8-9 Lo-Ammi 

8When she had weaned Lo-Ruhama, she conceived and bore a son. 

9He said, “Call his name Lo-Ammi, d for you are not my people, 
and I am not Ehyeh e to you.” 

2:1-3 The great day of Jezreel: the restoration of Israel and 
the reversal of names 

2 !Then it will happen that the number of the Israelites will be like 
the sands of the sea, which c ann ot be measured and cannot be 
counted. And it will happen in the place where it was said to them, 
“You are not my people,” it will be said to them, “(You are) children 
of the Living God.” 2 The Judahites and the Israelites will gather 
themselves together, and they will appoint for themselves one head, 
and they will come up from the land. How great is the day, O Jez¬ 
reel— 3 you will say to your brothers, Ammi, and to your sisters, 
Ruhama. 


NOTES 


1:1. The word of Yahweh. There is a surprising diversity among the open¬ 
ing words of the prophetic books. We may leave aside the works which 
have no formal title but begin abruptly in narrative mode — Haggai and 
Zechariah; Daniel and Ezra-Nehemiah are in the same tradition. Jonah is 
different again, resembling in its opening words the stories about prophets 
embedded in the Books of Kings. 

Although no one book has all of them, as many as eight distinct features 
may be included in the prefatory remarks. 

d Lo-Ammi means “Not my people.” Cf. 2:3. 

e Ehyeh is a divine appellation which appears in Exod 3:14; it is related to the 
proper name of the God of Moses, Yahweh, and ha s the same form as a first-person 
form of the verb hay a, “to be, become.** 



1) A name for the work 

2) The prophet’s name 

3) The prophet’s patronymic 

4) His hometown 

5) A reference to his call, however vague 

6) The time of his activity 

7) A precise date (of his call or first oracle) 

8) The subject matter of his prophecy 

The titles vary in the number of these items that are included, in their 
sequence and in vocabulary. Considering the variety that this makes possi¬ 
ble, the titles of the books of the four eighth-century prophets — Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah — display enough similarity to suggest that they 
were shaped by a common editorial tradition. Yet each shows its own pe¬ 
culiarities, suggesting that the editor(s) devised and applied the front mat¬ 
ter for each book with care and deliberation. The differences doubtless 
reflect certain knowledge or recollections about the life and career of each 
prophet, and in all likelihood, conserve reliable traditions of their activi¬ 
ties. The titles of Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and in part, Ezekiel (about a cen¬ 
tury later) have features similar to the four eighth-century prophets, but 
they are markedly different in other respects. The remainder — Obadiah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, and Joel — are different again, both in having meager 
titles in contrast to the ample information in the first seven mentioned, 
and also in the greater diversity they display among themselves. Malachi is 
different from them all; in fact, its title is not the same as that of any other 
prophetic book in the canon. 

1) The preferred title is the word of Yahweh (Hosea, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Joel, Malachi). No book is called the word of the prophet 
himself. A title such as “the words of Amos” reminds us of the histories 
cited in such books as Kings and Chronicles, where something like “mat¬ 
ters” or “affairs” is intended, as the title of Nehemiah shows. 

The prime title of Isaiah is “The vision of Isaiah . . . and the verb 
hdzd, “he had a vision,” is used there. Both Obadiah and Nahum use the 
expression “the vision of” the prophet; the verb is also used to describe 
the prophetic call of Amos, Micah, and Habakkuk. The idea of “vision” is 
thus associated with six prophets, three of them in the eighth century. 

2) If the prophet's name is not given in the opening phrase, he is 
named as the recipient of the word in a title such as “the word of Yahweh 
which came to/was unto Hosea” (also Joel, Micah, Zephaniah). Only 
Malachi identifies the prophet as agent, using bey ad, “by the hand of,” 
and this is also the only instance in which the name itself is suspect (the 
word mal’aki means “my messenger,” a suitable description of any 
prophet — it does not occur anywhere else as a name). 
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3) A patronymic is often added to the name — Hosea, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Joel. Zephaniah is unique in having a genealogy for four gener¬ 
ations. 

4) The eighth-century prophets who are not given patronymics 
(Amos and Micah) are identified by information about their hometown 
— Amos from Tekoa, Micah from Moresheth. Since Jeremiah is identified 
by both patronymic and home address (Anathoth), it is not likely that the 
one is supplied only to compensate for ignorance of the other. The pat¬ 
ronymic or hometown is simply part of a person’s identification and is in 
no sense intended as a credential. 

Only Habakkuk is called “the prophet” in the book title; others, espe¬ 
cially Jeremiah, are frequently styled thus in the narrative. 

5) The titles of all eighth-century prophetic works, as well as those of 
Zephaniah and Jeremiah, include a statement about the call of the prophet 
to his mission. There are three ways of doing this: (1) after the title “The 
word of Yahweh . . there is a relative clause “. . . which came to/was 
unto Hosea . . .” (Joel, Micah, Zephaniah); (2) after the prophet’s name 
there is a relative clause “. . . who had a vision . . .” (Amos, Isaiah, 
Micah); in Jeremiah, the clause “to whom was the word of Yahweh . . .” 
is added after his name. Because relative clauses have an unobtrusive role, 
the prophetic call is not highlighted by these statements. They serve rather 
to carry information about the period of prophetic activity or about the 
subject matter, or both. Only in Micah do both statements appear: “the 
word of Yahweh was unto him,” and “he had a vision.” Since the infor¬ 
mation about the period of activity or the subject matter could apply to 
the prophet’s entire career, it weakens the perfective, punctiliar, aspect of 
the verbs ( haya, haza ), which might otherwise pinpoint a decisive mo¬ 
ment of prophetic receptivity. But this does not settle any questions about 
the patterns of prophetic life. Though distinctive, experiences such as 
those reported in Amos 7:14; Hos 1:2; Isaiah 6; Jeremiah 1; Ezekiel 1-2 
do not automatically confer permanent prophetic status or constant access 
to the mind and word of God. The frequency with which the formula “the 
word of Yahweh came to/was unto X” occurs in relation to particular or¬ 
acles in the prophetic literature shows that communication from the deity 
was occasional rather than continual, and regardless of the prophet’s 
desire or intentions came at the initiative of God, in conformity with the 
original call and commission. The perfective verbs then describe the 
totality of the experience. 

6-7) The time of the prophet’s activity is specified for the eighth-cen¬ 
tury prophets, as for Zephaniah and Jeremiah. Names of kings are men¬ 
tioned, permitting the prophets to be dated according to the information 
provided by the compiler. Books which lack such notices have to be dated 
by internal evidence, which is seldom sufficient to be decisive. 
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Prophets are linked either with kings of both Judah and Israel (Amos, 
Hosea) or to kings of Judah only (Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah, Jeremiah). 
The king style for the seventh-century prophets is different from that used 
in the eighth century. Zephaniah is located “in the reign of Josiah ben- 
Amon, king of Judah.” The various titles of Jeremiah show exactly the 
same pattern: the monarch is given his full style — name, patronymic, 
royal title. 

In descriptions of the eighth-century kings of Judah, the names are al¬ 
ways given in a list, without conjunctions — by no means a trivial detail, 
but an important sign of affinity among them. It could be argued that the 
later names in these lists were supplied subsequently and were not origi¬ 
nal. It is not co mm on in Hebrew to have a noun (viz. yemi) in construct 
relationship with a list of coordinated nouns, and it is rare to have such 
coordination without the use of the conjunction “and” before each noun. 
The repetition of the pattern in the cases of Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah es¬ 
tablishes its validity, but also points to a common source of the oddity, 
namely the editor or compiler of these particular works. Furthermore, in 
Hosea there is another example of such a construction in 2:7, where six 
nouns in the nomen rectum of a construct chain are coordinated in three 
pairs. LXX has “and” throughout; since the absence of the conjunction is 
less harsh in Greek than in Hebrew, LXX probably translated literally 
from a Hebrew recension with the “and’s”; MT is to be retained as the 
more difficult and hence more original reading. In Jeremiah, on the other 
hand, the construct form yeme is repeated for each king. Its use only once 
in Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah may imply that the successive reigns were 
considered by the editor to constitute one era. Secondly, no patronymics 
are supplied for the eighth-century Judean kings. Thirdly, the group as a 
whole is designated kings of Judah, strengthening our impression that a 
single age is in mind. This does not apply to Amos, where only “Uzziah, 
king of Judah” is mentioned. When Jeroboam (II), king of Israel, is men¬ 
tioned in both Amos and Hosea, his patronymic ( ben-Joash ) is given as 
well as his royal title, to distinguish him from the other Jeroboam. Dating 
by Judean kings is the only reference point for Micah and Isaiah, even 
though there were still kings of Israel in their days, and both Micah and 
Isaiah paid considerable attention to the northern kingdom in their 
prophecies, a fact made explicit in the title of Micah. It is therefore re¬ 
markable that the contemporary Israelite kings are not listed. Even more 
remarkable is the case of Amos and Hosea, whose activity was primarily, 
if not entirely, in the north. Although Jeroboam is mentioned, his name 
comes after the Judean king(s) in each instance. 

In several respects, therefore, these four books show signs of common 
editing. The main point of reference is Judah, suggesting that the works of 
Amos and Hosea, as well as those of the Judahite prophets, Isaiah and 
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Micah, were preserved in the south after Israel had disappeared from his¬ 
tory, and that all four were considered parts of the same corpus . 

The numerous similarities among the titles of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Micah, as we have displayed them, and the lack of most of these features 
in the titles to Zephaniah and Jeremiah (to say nothing of their total ab¬ 
sence from the titles of the remaining prophetic books) makes it unlikely 
that this editorial work was carried out late in the seventh century or early 
in the sixth century, and still less likely that it is the work of editors during 
or after the Babylonian Exile. Such activity should rather be assigned to 
the period defined by the data in the titles within living memory of the 
men concerned. Wolff (1974:4) does not recognize the ’ substantial 
differences between the titles of eighth- and seventh-century prophets. He 
suggests that they were all edited in the same Deuteronomic circles early 
in the Babylonian Exile. 

The similarities of the titles of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah should 
not obscure the fact that no two of them are identical. Isaiah’s activity ex¬ 
tended from Uzziah to Hezekiah, a claim confirmed by the contents of the 
book. He was called “in the year that king Uzziah died,” evidently before 
his death. Isaiah 6 may well be the first event in the book. In any case, the 
collocation of the heading and the account in Isaiah 6 shows that Uzziah 
was recognized as king until his death, even though his son Jotham served 
as co-regent and governed the country during Uzziah’s illness. 

There is a slight difference in the king list in the Book of Micah. Uz¬ 
ziah’s name is omitted, showing that the list was not merely copied from 
book to book, and also that information was available to fix the com¬ 
mencement of Micah’s ministry in the reign of Jotham after the death of 
Uzziah. 

In Hosea, the list of Judean kings is the same as that in Isaiah. Amos, in 
spite of its similarity to the others in most respects, lists only Uzziah. This 
would seem to indicate, at least in the belief of the editor(s), that Amos’s 
ministry did not continue so long as Hosea’s, and that it may have ended 
before Jeroboam’s death (Uzziah outlived Jeroboam), and thus even be¬ 
fore Hosea’s began. While Hosea and Amos might have been active at the 
same time (neither mentions the other), what little success we have in re¬ 
constructing the background of their messages tends to suggest Amos’s 
priority. In general Hosea’s Israel seems to be further along the path to 
disaster than the nation described by Amos. 

The impression left by the titling scheme is an awareness on the part of 
the editor(s) that the prophets appeared in the order Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah. Jeroboam was still alive when Amos and Hosea prophesied 
but had died by the time Isaiah began his ministry. Without more precise 
year dates, we cannot say how much overlap there might have been. 

The main problem is the Israelite kings in Hosea. Why is there no men- 
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tion of the many kings of Israel who reigned during the more than twenty 
years between the death of Jeroboam and the fall of Samaria? The span of 
time represented by the four Judean reigns could be as little as twenty- 
seven years (from the end of Uzziah in 742 to the beginning of Hezekiah 
in 715) or as much as nearly a century (from the beginning of Uzziah, 
783, to the death of Hezekiah in 687). We cannot believe that the discrep¬ 
ancy is due to the carelessness of an editor, or to the one-sidedness of a 
Judean patriot. It is not simply that the editor(s) did not recognize the 
upstart dynasties involved in the decline and fall of Israel; Jeroboam’s 
own son Zechariah, who had as strong a claim as his father to the throne 
of Israel, is not listed. 

From a purely practical point of view, however, Zechariah’s reign was 
so short — only six months — that it may be that no prophecies occurred 
during it. More likely, the editor, like Amos and Hosea, may have 
believed that, with Jeroboam and his utter failure to meet the divine stand¬ 
ard, the monarchy effectively ended in Israel, a contention which could 
only be strengthened by the sudden demise of Zechariah, to say nothing of 
the even more rapid exit of his displacer Shallum who lasted only one 
month before being assassinated in turn. The death of Zechariah, inciden¬ 
tally, confirms the prophecy to Jehu (II Kings 10:30; 15:12) that his de¬ 
scendants to the fourth generation would sit on the throne, which seems to 
have been more of a threat than a promise. 

The time-span marked out by the Judean kings seems too long to match 
the contents of the Book of Hosea. Laetsch (p. 9) gives Hosea fifty years 
of activity. The minimal span would be about thirty years; allowing a few 
years at the beginning to include Jeroboam, who may have died in 746, 
and a year or two into the reign of Hezekiah, one could project a career 
for Hosea of about thirty to thirty-five years, which in itself would not be 
remarkable in comparison with Isaiah, Jeremiah, or Ezekiel. While some 
passages might reflect the political anarchy that set in after the death of 
Jeroboam, there are none that can be assigned with plausibility to the pe¬ 
riod after the fall of Samaria. 

Since Hosea was not married when he was called, his prophetic career 
started when he was young (cf. Jer 1:7). Hos 1:4 only makes sense if the 
first child was bom during the reign of Jeroboam II. A few more years 
must be allowed for all the events recorded in cc 1-3. If these provided 
the stimulus and insights for the public ministry that found expression in 
the oracles of cc 4-14, we do not need to come down far into Menahem’s 
reign to find their background. In fact, the year of the four kings (746) 
provides a suitable date for many of the scenes. Given that there is little 
basis for the association of Hosea 5 with the Syro-Ephraimite War, as we 
hope to show, there is reason to date most of Hosea’s activities in the dec¬ 
ade 750-740. 
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It is also possible that the editor inadvertently used the same list of 
Judean kings as for Isaiah, and thus confounded the chronology; or if the 
inclusion was deliberate, then he may have been working with a tradition 
that brought Hosea, like Amos before him, to Judah at the conclusion of 
his work in the northern kingdom. The reference to Hezekiah in particular 
may have reflected a contemporary interpretation of the passages relating 
to the “one head” and “David their king” just as the well-known “mes¬ 
sianic” passages in Isaiah probably articulated high hopes concerning 
Hezekiah’s rule in Judah and the possibility of salvaging at least part of 
the lost kingdom in the north. 

The upshot of all this is that the heading of the Book of Hosea offers 
apparently conflicting data on the true span of the prophet’s ministry; we 
can only speculate about the source of the discrepancy. It is interesting, 
nonetheless, to note that according to the king lists, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Micah ended their active ministries in the reign of Hezekiah. Prophetic ac¬ 
tivity ceased in the reign of Manasseh (687-642). 

8) Some of the titles also give a general idea of the prophet’s subject 
matter. Amos “had a vision concerning Israel” (Amos 1:1). The refer¬ 
ence is presumably to Israel in the broadest sense, including both king¬ 
doms, since the south is mentioned more than once, and is included in the 
prophetic denunciation. Micah “had a vision concerning Samaria and 
Jerusalem” (Mic 1:1). Here, in contrast to the sequence of kings in the ti¬ 
tles to Amos and Hosea, the north comes first. The single use of the prep¬ 
osition binds the two nouns together as if there were but one tale of two 
cities. Isaiah “had a vision concerning Judah and Jerusalem” (Isa 
1:1) — again one preposition and two nouns. In this respect again the ti¬ 
tles of three of the four eighth-century prophets are much alik e. In Hosea, 
no such notice appears. 

1:1. The word of Yahweh which came to . In spite of its similarity to the 
common idiom dbr ’el, “to speak to,” the idiom dbr-yhwh hay a ’el seems to 
be used to speak about the word of Yahweh in a way not used when other 
persons speak. It represents a slight retreat from the anthropomorphism 
involved in “Yahweh spoke,” although such language remained in vogue. 
By saying “the word of Yahweh was unto X,” the word becomes detached 
from the speaker, a quasi-independent entity befitting its divine status. 
(For the logical development of the thought, cf. Isa 55:11; the culmina¬ 
tion is to be found in the famous logos passage in the Gospel of John, 
1:1-18.) 

Too much should not be made of the singular “word” which titles a 
whole book rather than a single oracle, as if it “s ignifi es that with the vari¬ 
ety of forms assumed by Yahweh’s address there is a manifest uniformity 
of his will” (Wolff, p. 4). The Hebrew Bible knows no thin g of the uni- 
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formity of Yahweh’s will. More simply, a book of oracles can be called 
“the word of Yahweh” by using the title collectively. The plural “words of 
Yahweh,” as a title for a book, would have the inappropriate connotation 
of “matters of . . as in the annals; compare Amos 1:1; Jer 1:1. When 
the phrase “words of Yahweh” is used (Exod 4:28; 24:3,4; Num 11:24; 
Josh 3:9; I Sam 8:10; 15:1; Amos 8:11; and several times in Jeremiah), 
it identifies a single oracle, and does not seem to be different from debar - 
yhwh . In fact, the expression dbry-yhwh may be limited to Num 11:24 
and Jeremiah, since (a) the versions read dbr in Josh 3:19 and Amos 
8:11; (b) Exod 4:28; 24:3,4; I Sam 8:10 prefix kl; and (c) the phrase in 
I Sam 15:1, qwl dbry (omitted in LXX B ) yhwh, should probably be 
emended to agree with the (b) cases. 

The prophet is entrusted with the word, which he must then deliver ver¬ 
batim (Num 22:20, cf. 38; 23:12,26; 24:13); this makes the person of 
the prophet unimportant. He is completely subservient to the word. In an¬ 
other sense, he acquires an exalted stature, since only in his mouth (Jer 
1:9; Num 23:5,16) can the word of Yahweh be found (I Kings 17:24; 
18:36). 

That the word of Yahweh has a different quality from the speech of 
other persons is seen in another aspect of this usage. In contrast with the 
teeming examples of “the word of Yahweh,” debar comes before other 
persons’ names only with the meaning of “matter, affair,” as in I Kings 
15:5 — “the business of Uriah the Hittite.” Otherwise it means utterance 
of a human speaker only in I Sam 4:1; I Kings 17:1; in II Sam 14:17 this 
terminology is court flattery. In II Kings 18:28-29 we have a rare in¬ 
stance in the Hebrew Bible of someone imitating Yahweh. Here, Rabsha- 
keh, the messenger of the king of Assyria, opens his speech with the com¬ 
mand, “Hear the word of the Great King, the King of Assyria,” similar to 
Hos 4:1; Amos 3:1; 5:1 and numerous other oracles. Rabshakeh’s pat¬ 
ently blasphemous utterance reflects royal style; Israelite prophets are like 
him in being messengers of a monarch and heralds of court decrees. The 
term ne’um is similarly restricted in distribution (cf. Ps 36:2, Dahood 
1966:218). It is almost always used of Yahweh; when used of Balaam 
(Num 24:3,4,15,16), David (II Sam 23:1), and a proverb maker (Prov 
30:1), divine inspiration is implied. 

came to. Literally “was/became unto.” The idiom may be used techni¬ 
cally to describe some decisive moment in prophetic communication, or in 
a more general way (Grether 1934). We have already noted its occur¬ 
rence in the titles to Hosea, Micah, and Joel. Stories about prophets often 
begin “And the word of Yahweh came to” the prophet, whether the word 
comes as a personal message or is intended for someone else, as is more 
often the case: I Sam 15:10 (Samuel, a decree deposing Saul); II Sam 
7:4 (Nathan, a message to David); I Kings 12:22 (to Shemaiah, a mes- 
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sage for Rehoboam); 13:20 (an anonymous prophet, a message for his 
guest, who although a prophet himself, does not receive the word 
directly); 16:1 (Jehu the prophet, a message addressed directly to 
Ba‘sha’; note that in v 7 ' el - designates the eventual recipient beyad 
through the agency of the prophet; compare the title to Malachi and Judg 
3:19); I Kings 21:17,28 (Elijah, a message for Ahab); etc. 

In some occurrences of the idiom, the message is for the prophet him¬ 
self: I Kings 17:2,8; 19:9 (Elijah). In this sense, the word is said to have 
‘‘come” to three persons who were not technically prophets — Abram 
(Gen 15:1, although he is called a prophet in Gen 20:7); Jacob, telling 
him his name would be Israel (Gen 32:28); and Solomon (I Kings 
6:11-13). 

The idiom is used profusely in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, covering both 
messages to be delivered to someone else and instructions for the prophet 
himself to obey. It is accordingly impossible to tell whether Hos 1:1 refers 
to a specific word for Hosea or is used more generally of his entire minis¬ 
try. In most occurrences the idiom describes a specific event. So, in Hos 
1:2 the speech with the command to marry seems to be identified with the 
call to prophesy, whereas in the editorial title the word seems to have a 
more general meaning. Hos 1:2b-2:25, and perhaps 3:1-5, supply the 
background and experience out of which the word came to Israel through 
Hosea. These chapters are retrospective and explanatory; but they do not 
contain the immediate oracles. Unlike Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah, 
individual oracles in Hosea are not introduced by this formula, and this is 
one of the reasons why it is difficult to define their boundaries. 

In the Hebrew Bible only prophets or other inspired people received the 
word in this way; others received it from the one inspired. The translation 
came to is inadequate if it gives the impression of the transmission of the 
word from God to the prophet. There is no gap to be bridged, because 
through his call, the prophet finds himself immediately in the divine pres¬ 
ence. The prophet never acquires the word; he merely reports what Yah- 
weh has said in his hearing. What Yahweh says does not lose its distinc¬ 
tiveness when it is repeated by human lips. “The word of Yahweh” is a 
parallel of tora, “instruction,” in Mic 4:2, and is paralleled by miswa, 
“commandment,” in Num 15:31. The word is often a command, as in v 2, 
and not just information, as is shown by the expected response of obedi¬ 
ence in addition to understanding and acceptance. Since Hosea mentions 
“the knowledge of Yahweh (or God)” (4:1,6; 6:3,6), it is worth noting 
that Samuel did not “know Yahweh” before “the word of Yahweh was 
revealed to him” (I Sam 3:7). 

Hosea. Five persons have this name in the Hebrew Bible. According to 
Num 13:8, this was Joshua’s original name, changed to Yehosua ' by 
Moses (Num 13:16). Besides the prophet, Hosea* is the name of an 
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officer of David (I Chron 27:20), the last king of Israel (II Kings 17:1), 
and a post-exilic covenanter (Neh 10:24). Most of these were Ephraim- 
ites, but there is no proof that Hosea himself was (Laetsch, p. 9), al¬ 
though this is quite likely; the name Ephraim occurs more often in Hosea 
than in any other prophet. The name Hosea was common in the Jewish 
community at Elephantine. In the papyri it is spelled either hws' or 
hws'yh, the first vowel always plene; the name of the same individual can 
be spelled both ways (Cowley 1923:283). 

The history and meaning of the name are far from clear. It has the form 
of a Hip'it infinitive of yJ', “to save” (Jer 11:12; I Sam 25:26,33). Noth 
(1928:175$) identifies it as a perfect form. On this basis Wolff calls it “a 
name of thanksgiving” meaning “He has helped,” a witness to divine help 
given at Hosea’s birth (p. 4). Rather than an infinitive form, the name 
may be derived from *yahaw$i‘, “Let him save!” A likely original is 
*yahawsi‘-el, “May El rescue!” Koehler’s derivation (Koehler and Baum¬ 
gartner 1958:228) from yehd- plus ydsV is open to several objections. 
The usual development would be *yehdydsi‘ > yoyoSi\ and one might sup¬ 
pose that the first syllables would be simplified by haplology; a change 
from yosV > hose ' is harder to accept. The theory supposes that the name 
is a late Yahwistic coinage, but as we shall see, the name never had a 
Yahwistic element. Normal phonetic development of *yahaw$i‘ would 
contract the diphthong, and elide the intervocalic -h- giving indicative 
ydsV or jussive yosa* (Prov 20:22), the -a- in the latter due to secondary 
influence of the laryngeal. In its evolution the name did not follow the 
same path as the verb, but diverged in three different directions. Remarka¬ 
ble is the supposed loss of initial ye- to yield Hdlea\ although the variation 
in the forms of Hezekiah’s name, yehizqiyahti and hizqtyahti, is similar, 
and Num 13:16 suggests the reverse, i.e. hosea f > yehosua*. The -e- is a 
tone-lengthened -i- f so this feature is primitive; the length is confirmed by 
contemporary Assyrian transcriptions — a-u-si-i\ 

A related Yahwistic name is attested: hoMyah (Jer 42:1; Neh 12:32), 
attested in the longer form *hd$a t yah{l (hwFyhw) in the Lachish Letters 
(Letter 3, Torczyner 1938 = KAl 193) and in the Me$ad Hasabyahu (or 
Yavneh Yam) text (KAl 200). Here the original -i- has not been so tena¬ 
cious. It is not likely, in view of its retention of the archaic -h- and its 
attestation in the Mosaic age, that Hosea is a hypocoristicon of the 
Yahwistic name, although it was doubtless interpreted as such. (Apropos 
of the Mosaic age, recall that none of the names in Numbers 1 is Yah¬ 
wistic.) In spite of the contrast in the stem vowel, Rd$ea* could later have 
been taken as imperative. Cf. Ps 118:25; Sub-nci’ (English Shebnah) is an 
analogous imperative construction used as a personal name. Thus apart 
from the change of person, the meaning would not be far from the original 
jussive. 

The prophet Hosea is not mentioned anywhere else in the Bible. All we 
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know about him is derived from this book. Although Hosea’s children 
were given strange names, there is no indication that his own name was in¬ 
tended to be symbolic, although it is a good name for a person with a mes¬ 
sage of liberation, and Jesus shares it (Matt 1:21). 

It is ironic that the last king of Israel had the same name. As an omen 
of salvation it did him no good. After becoming a vassal of Shalmaneser 
V, he rebelled and was eventually dethroned (II Kings 17:1-4). 

Beeri. Nothing is known of Hosea’s father. Esau’s father-in-law, a Hit- 
tite, had the same name (Gen 26:34). There are many names in the He¬ 
brew Bible ending with -I, and many are the names of Levites or 
northerners. The name Bi-e-ri, “the man of HaSabu,” which occurs once 
in the El Amarna Letters ( EA 174:3), is not demonstrably Semitic; the 
ending is as in Hebrew. A gentilic or vocative (Noth 1928:224) meaning 
for the suffix is not indicated, so nothing is gained by speculating that his 
father was from a town called “Spring” (compare Be’erot, Josh 18:25; II 
Sam 4:2). I Chron 5:6 notes that a Reubenite called Beerah was taken 
into exile by Tiglath Pileser, and the rabbis suggested that this was 
Hosea’s father. An Aramaized spelling of this name occurs in I Chron 
7:37. Early Christian scholars had traditions that Hosea belonged to the 
tribe of Issachar, with several suggestions about his hometown. These 
have no historical value, and cast no light on the Book of Hosea itself. 

the era. Literally “the days of.” Yamtm, “days,” refers to a definite span 
of time, such as a year or a lifetime. Applied to one king, it means his 
reign. Since the four Judean kings are linked closely together here, they 
are regarded as belonging to a single era, the time setting of Hosea’s work. 

2. At the beginning, when Yahweh spoke with Hosea . Literally “the- 
beginning-of [construct] spoke Yahweh,” the nomen rectum being a ver¬ 
bal clause. This is an acceptable construction, and there is no reason for 
preferring the versions, which render dbr as a noun. Davidson 
(1894: §25) lists thirty-five examples, a conservative count; cf. GKC 
§130d. The most famous instance, Gen 1:1, illustrates the epic use of 
this construction to mark a major onset in narrative. This construction 
probably marks the original beginning of the prophecy; i.e. the editorial 
title of the whole work is 1:1 and 1:2a is the beginning of the narrative 
proper. It is a distinctively literary, rather than an oral, device. The ab¬ 
sence of a preposition with such a paragraph-initial time reference is 
striking; contrast b in Gen 1:1; 2:4b; etc. It is another archaic, quasi-po- 
etic touch, matched only by II Sam 21:9; this good example is enough to 
protect Hos 1:2a from gratuitous emendation. It is conceivable that the 
opening phrase should not be run on with the next clause, which can stand 
by itself and is paralleled by 3:1; and that this phrase leads into c 4 (cf. 
Amos 3:1; 4:1; 5:1). 

At the beginning . Tehillat, “initiation,” indicates that what follows took 
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place at the inauguration of Hosea’s prophetic career, and amounts to his 
call to prophetic office. The word does not occur again in Hosea. No cir¬ 
cumstances or date are given, as they are in other stories of prophetic or¬ 
dination. Nor does Hosea respond, as other prophets do, with objections 
or attempts to dissuade God. The dramatic callings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel are related autobiographically, and Amos’s testimony (Amos 
7:14-17) is in the same vein; cf. I Kings 22; Hab 2:1-2. The first person 
is used to describe Hosea’s experiences only in c 3. 

Some scholars (e.g. Allwohn 1926:5) find a connection between 
tehillat and f od in 3:1, connecting a “first” with a second stage of the 
story. This may be the case, but it is also to be noted that there is a break 
between 1:2a and 1:2b, already reflected in the Masoretic punctuation 
with pisqff (a major pause). The idiom dibber M is in itself ambiguous 
and may designate speaking with, to, or by another person. If it means 
“Yahweh spoke by (the agency of)” in public proclamation, then we 
would look to Hos 4:1 and the be ginnin g of formal prophecy as the con¬ 
tinuation of this statement. Otherwise Yahweh is speaking to Hosea and 
1:2b follows. In the first case, 1:2b-3:5 would be a vast but pertinent 
parenthesis. It does not follow, in the second case, that c 3 documents a 
“second” episode. Quite apart from the change to first person, the connec¬ 
tions of ‘dd are not certain. 

with Hosea . The preposition b means usually “in”; it can also indicate 
an instrument—“by (means of),” or “through (the agency of).” Its use 
here contrasts with the idiom dbr *el, “to speak to” Neither oracle nor 
command to deliver an oracle follows, only instructions concerning 
Hosea’s personal life. The messages come later, indirectly in the names of 
his children, each of which requires its own interpretation. 

A spatial me anin g for b, “in,” can be ruled out; the Israelites never 
thought of the prophet as the speaking instrument of a deity; rather he is 
one who hears the word of Yahweh by various means, and repeats it. Nor 
could “in” refer to the inner voice of a person’s own thoughts or con¬ 
science, equated with the voice of God. According to Jeremiah, prophets 
who rely on their own thoughts are false prophets. The true prophet is 
aware of God as an Other. 

A distinction needs to be made between the instrumental and agential 
uses of b . The former use, with inanimate instruments (sometimes ani¬ 
mals) is well established. The latter, applicable to persons, is dubious, or 
at least marginal to Hebrew usage (Andersen 1966a: 108; 1971:13). Be¬ 
cause of its rarity, each case requires individual demonstration. NEB has 
now disposed of the parade example in Gen 9:6 by translating a b of 
price, not agency, “for that man his blood shall be shed.” Instances with a 
passive participle such as ndla* byhwh, “rescued by Yahweh,” do not es¬ 
tablish a universal rule. In the idiom dbr b the verb is active, and in all 
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known occurrences there is no other object. The idiom is a technical ex¬ 
pression for the peculiar function of the prophet as agent of God; see 
Budde (1925:8). 

The idiom dbr b occurs also in Num 12:2,6,8; II Sam 23:2; I Kings 
22:28; Hab 2:1. AD these examples involve emphatic or unusual asser¬ 
tions of prophetic status. In some, Yahweh speaks by, and in others with, 
the prophet. Compare Zech 1:9,13,14; 2:2,7; 4:1 in which the angel is 
not speaking “through” the prophet. The Habakkuk case offers a close 
parallel to the present passage, for the context there makes it clear that 
Habakkuk is waiting for God’s reply to him, not for some message 
through him. All these passages suggest intimate conversation between 
God and the prophet in the divine council, to which he has been admitted 
by his call and to which he is summoned again from time to time as his 
work requires (cf. Num 12:8). Amos 7:2 shows that the prophet partici¬ 
pated in the discussion in the heavenly assembly and was not merely per¬ 
mitted to overhear it (cf. Amos 3:7-8). On the other hand, the inter¬ 
pretation of the preposition b as instrumental has been supported by 
comparison with bfyad, “by the hand of” (Joiion 1933); cf. Mai 1:1. The 
expressions are, however, distinct, nor is b here a dialectal variant of the 
common ’el, “unto,” which is used in the clauses which precede and fol¬ 
low, for example. Some LXX manuscripts read pros Osee in both places; 
this is evidently a normalization of the more diffi cult reading. These Greek 
renditions could indicate a Hebrew Vorlage already normalized; but LXX B 
reads en, supporting MT. 

Only in II Sam 23:2 (“The Spirit of Yahweh spoke by [b] me” or “By 
his Spirit, Yahweh spoke by me”) does the context suggest entrustment 
with a message: “and his word was upon my tongue.” In the next verse we 
read It dbr, “to me he spoke,” which can only mean that David was a 
transmitter of the divine word. The New Testament tradition that he was a 
poet-prophet is thus accurate. The language of divine inspiration is appli¬ 
cable to poet and prophet alike. 

Hos 1:2a marks first, the beg innin g of the ministry as proclamation and 
second, the beginning of the story as experience. Hos l:2b-9 describes the 
spiritual formation of a prophet. His biographer is not the realist that 
Baruch was; we know nothing of Hosea’s public life. But what we lack in 
external fact is made up for by the glimpses given here of Hosea’s family 
life and the anguish of his mind. 

then Yahweh said to Hosea . A series of four commands, each separately 
communicated to Hosea, follows. Verse 2a provides a time reference, 
hence our use of “then,” which corresponds to no word in the Hebrew. 
The saying is grammatically dependent on the speaking, but it is themat¬ 
ically distinct. Yahweh said to Hosea is not repetitious; it is necessary to 
use ’mr to quote the speech; the formula “spoke and said” is quite com- 
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mon in Hebrew. It has been argued that the occurrence of both names 
(Yahweh and Hosea) twice shows that the first clause is a clumsy later 
addition. We have already noted the grammatical peculiarities of v 2a and 
found in them an epic formula; the repetition of names in v 2b is similarly 
epic. Compare the use of the names Yahweh and Sarah in Gen 21:1. Fur¬ 
thermore, v 2b has an important place in the total narrative structure that 
follows. It introduces the first of four speeches, and the introductory for¬ 
mula is successively shortened with each. 

1:2 Yahweh said to Hosea 
1:4 Yahweh said to him (' elayw) 

1:6 He said to him (Id) 

1:9 He said 

The repetition of Yahweh in v 2 is no more remarkable than its repetition 
in v 4. 

Go, take for yourself. Lek intensifies the command; it does not imply a 
journey. Nathan says to Bath-Sheba, “Go (leki) and come (bo’ i)” (I 
Kings 1:13), having already said leki in v 12, when he clearly wishes her 
to stay and listen to his scheme. Compare lek bo’ in II Kings 5:5, and the 
discussion in Andersen (1974:56-57). 

While lqh often means more precisely “buy,” it is also used simply for 
the acquisition of a wife. In Gen 24:67 it seems to describe first inter¬ 
course. In other places, however, it is quite general (Gen 4:19; I Sam 
25:40—43). In Jer 29:6 the same verb describes both the act of a 
bridegroom and the act of the bridegroom’s father; similarly, Hagar “gets” 
a wife for Ishmael (Gen 21:21) and Abraham’s slave “gets” a wife for 
Isaac (Gen 24:4). Among Bedouin, the payment of the mahr finalizes the 
marriage, and Akkadian documents call the bride “wife” as soon as the 
terhatu is paid. Lqh sometimes refers to the action whereby the woman 
becomes a wife rather than the settling of a contract. Ezekiel 16 does not 
include any negotiations between parents or by any go-between. Verse 8 
describes several acts of the bridegroom: 

A. I spread my “skirt” over you; 

B. I covered your nakedness (cf. Hos 2:11b); 
c. I swore to you; 

D. I entered a covenant with you; 
e. And you became mine. 

In Deut 20:7, to take (lqh) a wife means to consummate the marriage 
after betrothal (Vi; cf. Hos 2:21-22) is arranged. Thus, if the marriage 
process is divided into parts, lqh can describe the formal settlement (often 
the act of a third party) or the consummation; when used alone, it can 
describe the whole process. If lqh has a technical meaning here, it would 
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most likely be “to get married” rather than “to arrange a marriage,” or “to 
buy a wife.” The distinction would not be relevant were it not important 
to decide whether the implied payment was the original bride-price or the 
ransom purchase of Gomer from the slave market, mentioned in 3:2. If 
there was only one payment, then the two passages are a doublet; but the 
rest of c 1 indicates that Hosea fathered the children one after the other, 
and did not buy them with their mother. In 3:1, Hosea is told to go and 
love (not take ) a woman, and a special verb is used for the slave purchase 
in Hos 3:2. As we shall suggest further in the following note, the language 
of v 2b is anticipatory and take is quite general — “acquire a family (wife 
and children).” The children are mentioned along with the bride, not be¬ 
cause she already had them, but because it was Yahweh’s purpose for 
Hosea’s marriage that he should raise a family, and more particularly so 
in the context of a call to prophesy, for these children were intended by 
Yahweh to be oracles. 

a promiscuous wife and children of promiscuity. Both phrases are 
unique, occurring only here in Hosea. The key term, znwnym, occurs sev¬ 
eral more times, only in the plural; it may be regarded as an abstract for¬ 
mation, like rahamim, “pity,” hayytm, “life,” etc. Its essential meaning 
centers in sexual misbehavior, and as the verbal root zny and related 
nouns show (see below), it refers to sexual activity outside the bounds of 
marriage. It would be a mistake in analyzing the word znwnym to separate 
the idea from the action, since these are organically related in biblical 
thought. Anyone described as “a promiscuous wife” is engaged in activity 
consistent with her character, which is expressed by the word znwnym. 
The precise nature of the misbehavior described by znwnym must be de¬ 
termined from context, the use of synonymous expressions, and other 
clues. 

While zenunim is characteristic of Hosea, this is not the only book in 
which the word is used. Its occurrence in Ezek 23:11,29 (otherwise 
tazntit, a synonym, is used abundantly in Ezekiel 16 and 23), could be 
derived from Hosea. It occurs in Gen 38:24 (Tamar), II Kings 9:22 
(Jezebel), and Nah 3:4 (Nineveh); the last two passages are powerfully 
abusive. Its ascription to Jezebel is particularly germane, infamous devo¬ 
tee of Baal that she was. Jehu told Joram that there was no prospect for 
peace, because of his mother’s “numerous zenunim and kesapim” tying 
together promiscuity and sorcery. The same tie is found in Nah 3:4, where 
Nineveh is called a zona, and a “mistress of spells” ( zenunim and kesapim 
occur twice in parallel in this verse). While both practices are reprobated, 
and each deserves death, their linkage points to a complex of interrelated 
activities. Exod 22:17 affirms that witchcraft, like adultery, was a capital 
crime in Israel. It is associated with bestiality and idolatry in a group of 
anti-Canaanite measures. The perversion of sex, and an excessive preoccu- 
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pation with it, are common factors in Canaanite religion and much ancient 
magic. Mai 3:5 similarly lists magicians and adulterers with those who 
swear by “the lie,” that is, the false god. Idolatry, sexual license, and the 
black arts are three overlapping spheres; Mic 5:11-13 has the same com¬ 
bination. That sorcery was sometimes ancillary to sex among non- 
Yahwists is indicated by Isa 47:9. In spite of Babylon’s numerous spells 
and powerful enchantments, she will suffer both childlessness and widow¬ 
hood; the implication is that the unavailing magic was intended to secure 
a healthy husband and abundant offspring. Protreptic fertility rites have a 
large ingredient of sympathetic magic; something more sinister than 
fooling around with love potions is involved. Hos 4:12 is another pointer 
to the combination of magic, sex, and idol worship. Whoring away from 
their god is the work of the spirit of zen&nim, as is resorting to a wooden 
pole for divination. This “wood,” an image of Asherah, a symbol of fer¬ 
tility, a tree of vitality (perhaps a phallic sign), could be a complex of 
ideas; more than one kind of divination may be involved. 

The most comprehensive information about such proceedings is sup¬ 
plied by Deut 18:10. II Chron 33:6 has six of the same items in the same 
sequence. The five functionaries in Jer 27:9 include three found in Deut 
18:10-11 in the same sequence; some magicians appear in all three lists. 



Deut 18:10-11 

II Chron 33:6 

Jer 27:9 

1) 

Passing children through fire 

same 

(prophets) 

2) 

Fortune telling 

- “ 

same 

(dreams [?]) 

3) 

Soothsayer 

same 

same 

4) 

(Snake?-) augury 

same 

— 

5) 

Sorcerer ( mekassep ) 

same 

kassapim 

6) 

Tier of magic knots (?) 

— 

— 

7) 

Consulter of spirits 

same 

— 

8) 

Wizard 

same 

— 

9) 

Necromancer 

— 

— 


The root ksp is prominent, occurring in all these lists; the cognate 
Akkadian root refers to the casting of spells (kiSpu). An instance in 
which a man is rendered sexually impotent by magic is particularly in¬ 
structive: “A man is bewitched ( kasip ) so that his flesh is flaccid, his 
semen flows when he walks, stands, lies, or when he urinates” (CAD 
K:284). On ancient Mesopotamian attitudes toward sexual performance 
and remedies for f ailin gs, see Biggs (1967). 

In every case of znwnym the women involved had engaged in illicit sex¬ 
ual activity or were suspected of doing so. The women were married or 
betrothed, so that the sexual activity involved adultery; none was a typical 
prostitute. Strictly speaking, Tamar masqueraded as one, but the term 
znwnym occurs in a context which does not refer to her prostitution, and 



is rather a general term for her behavior in becoming pregnant by an un¬ 
known man, rather than her betrothed husband. 

In considering the structure of the phrase ’St znwnym, we note others of 
the same type: (1) ’eSet bent, “covenant wife” (Mai 2:14) is the be¬ 
trothed; (2) ’eset ne'urim, “wife of youth” (Prov 5:18; Isa 54:6; Mai 
2:14,15), the wife of early marriage or first love; thus Beuken (1974:37) 
cautiously proposes to translate Isa 54:6, “She was the first choice of 
God, she was the wife of his youth”; this connotation enriches the use of 
ne'tirim in Hos 2:17 and Jer 2:2; (3) ’eset heq, “bosom wife,” is the 
beloved one of mature trustful marriage (Deut 13:7; 28:54; cf. II Sam 
12:8 for its sexual connotations); (4) 'eset midwanim (or midyanim or 
midwonim ), “wife of contentions” (Prov 21:9; 25:24; 27:15), is the 
shrew of a soured marriage. These epithets describe the woman’s rela¬ 
tionship to her husband. Hence 'eset zenunim describes a wife who be¬ 
comes promiscuous, not a prostitute or promiscuous woman who becomes 
a wife, in a parody perhaps of the phrase ’eset ne'urim . 

The terms emphasize the woman’s character rather than her activity, but 
it would be a mistake to separate the two. Of the terms, the one most like 
’st znwnym is ’St mdwnym; both expressions presuppose a series of actions 
consistent with the idea inherent in the term — a contentious woman is 
one who has demonstrated this quality or characteristic over the years. 
Likewise a promiscuous woman is one who has misbehaved frequently 
and in the same fashion for a considerable length of time. 

Both terms, ’St and znwnym, are used of married women; in Hosea, 
znwnym appears in parallel with na’apApim, “adultery.” The terms are re¬ 
lated rather than synonymous; the second (n’pwpym) defines the former: 
it particularizes the misconduct charged in the more general expression. 
Adultery, in the Bible at least, requires that the woman involved be mar¬ 
ried. The prime emphasis in the story of the woman in Hosea is that she 
has violated her marriage vows and in the pursuit of her lovers she has 
committed adultery. Along with this, certain other activities are alluded to 
or hinted at: the use of the word ’tnh in 2:14 suggests pay or reward for 
services, and the identification of the “lovers” with Baal or Baalim sug¬ 
gests involvement with or participation in the fertility cult. We may speak 
provisionally and tentatively of cultic sexual activity as the specific form 
of her adultery. 

The standard term for prostitute, ’iSsd zond or just zona, does not occur 
in Hosea, though there would have been ample opportunity to use it in 
connection with the woman’s activities. It may be concluded therefore that 
she was never a common streetwalker or professional prostitute. The pas¬ 
sages relating to Tamar in Genesis 38 are instructive at this point: during 
her masquerade as a prostitute she is called zona and qedeSa, an equiva¬ 
lent term. But when she is under suspicion of misbehavior after her preg- 
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nancy is discovered, the term znwnym is used. Similarly in Ezekiel 16, the 
prophet goes into great detail in describing the sexual misbehavior of 
Jerusalem represented as a dissolute wife — the point he makes is that she 
was guilty of adulterous misbehavior with her lovers but that, unlike ordi¬ 
nary prostitutes, she accepted no pay or favors from her lovers. On the 
contrary, she bestowed gifts upon them. Ezekiel’s story represents a more 
advanced stage of depravity than the one described in Hosea, though the 
pictures and vocabulary are much the same. 

The root zny is the most general term in Hebrew to describe sexual mis¬ 
conduct, especially on the part of women. It describes prostitution as a 
remunerative profession only in a small fraction of its occurrences. The 
practice of English translations in always rendering it by the derivatives of 
the words whore, harlot, etc., fails to cover the range of its denotations, 
and gives a misleading connotation in many passages. In its coverage of 
all kinds of minor crimes, it resembles Greek porne. Because the feminine 
participle, zona, is so general, other terms with more precise meanings are 
often used in conjunction with it. They include ’issa 'aheret, “another 
woman” (Judg 11:1—2); ('issa) zara, “foreign (woman),” nokriyya, “for¬ 
eigner,” ('is$a) mena’epet, “adulterous (woman)” (Prov 30:20); nd'epet, 
“adulteress,” qedesa , “holy woman,” and ' dnena , “sorceress” (Isa 57:3). 
Certainly the verb zana describes every aspect of sexual misconduct. As 
an activity of females primarily, the verb is rarely used in masculine 
forms, and then figuratively to describe Israel’s infidelity (Num 25:1; 
Deut 31:16; Judg 2:17; Hos 9:1). In allegories, Israel is feminine. For 
masculine subjects the Hip‘il is preferred, implying that men cause women 
to be promiscuous. 

The other side of this coin is the general use of rip to describe the adul¬ 
terous act of a man with a married woman, while its occurrence in femi¬ 
nine forms is rare. In Jer 5:7 a bet zona is where men rip . This is not a 
brothel, but the home of a married woman. 

More distinctions are made regarding the sexual misconduct of women 
than of men. A girl who loses her virginity before marriage (Lev 21:9; 
Deut 22:21), even by rape when honorable marriage is intended (Gen 
34:31), is a zond. The same verb describes the premarital intercourse of a 
single woman (Ezek 23:3) and the adultery of a married woman (Gen 
38:24; Jer 3:1). A curious use is met in Judg 19:2, where it describes the 
return of a woman (a concubine) to her home, with no hint of adultery 
and no breach of marriage. The verb zana is the only one used to describe 
professional prostitution. 

In a figurative sense zana is commonly used to describe turning away 
(pand in Hos 3:1, swr in Ezek 6:9) from Yahweh to engage in illicit de¬ 
votion to rival gods (Exod 34:15,16; Lev 17:7; 20:5; Num 15:39; Deut 
31:16; Judg 2:17; Ezek 6:9; 20:30; Ps 73:27). Since, in Canaanite 
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religion, worship may have involved sexual unions, the verb is not entirely 
figurative in that context, but it does not imply prostitution as distinct 
from adultery. 

A qedeSd (Gen 38:21-22; Deut 23:18; Hos 4:14) is specifically a cult 
person; and Deut 23:19; Gen 38:15; and Hos 4:14 show that such a per¬ 
son could also be called a zond. Inasmuch as this was her profession or 
means of livelihood, she was a “prostitute,” but the institutional setting 
makes the term rather inappropriate. One of our main difficulties in in¬ 
terpreting many details in the Book of Hosea is our ignorance of Gomer’s 
status in this regard — whether she was attached to the Baal cult as a wor¬ 
shiper, like any other laywoman who attended the shrines, or whether she 
was appointed to perform sacred functions in the temples. In the former 
case her “lovers” would be the priests; in the latter they would be lay wor¬ 
shipers. But we do not even know whether ritual sex was performed by 
male and female clergy on behalf of the people, or with the people, or 
whether lay men and women attended the shrines in order to copulate there 
outside their own marriages. 

The words used to refer most plainly to an ordinary prostitute are 
(’issd) zard and nokriyyd . Both mean “foreigner” as if it were taken for 
granted that no Israelite woman would be a prostitute; here we might have 
no more than the all too fa mili ar economic consequences of the social dis¬ 
advantages of being an alien, to say no thin g of e thni c prejudice. Both 
terms occur in parallel in Prov 2:16; 5:20; 7:5. Warnings against “the 
strange woman” are given to men in Proverbs 5-7. Prov 7:19 makes it 
clear that this seducer is a married woman co mmi tting adultery in her own 
home. (This involves an important legal distinction in the Middle As¬ 
syrian Laws; see ANET 181 at A13-14; the guilt of a woman who com¬ 
mits adultery in another man’s house is beyond dispute.) There is no talk 
of payment; she seems to be the wife of a wealthy merchant, perhaps a 
resident alien. The word nokriyyd itself can be used without unsavory as¬ 
sociations (Ruth 2:10). The disapproval of marriages with “foreign 
women” voiced throughout Ezra and Nehemiah is based on ethnoreligious 
rather than moral grounds. No hint is given that prostitution was a danger. 
In Gen 31:15 the plural probably means “prostitutes,” for Laban is ac¬ 
cused of selling his daughters and living on the proceeds. Nevertheless, the 
language is still figurative, for the charge was not strictly true, as they had 
been sold to Jacob as wives. 

In all its occurrences, the phrase 'issa zona means “prostitute” in the 
strict sense. If she is also married, she is an adulteress as well; the focus is 
on greed rather than venery as the driving force. While zona alone, as we 
have shown, refers to any woman guilty of sexual misconduct of any kind, 
there are many occurrences of zond where associated evidence shows that 
it is short for the more technical ’ilsa zona, and equally means “prosti- 
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tute.” The complete phrase ’issa . . . zona can be recognized in the 
bicolon of Prov 7:10, broken up and distributed over the two lines. Prov 
6:26 provides evidence in the statement that an 'issa zona may be hired 
for a loaf of bread, although the text is unclear; compare the fee of “a kid 
from the flock” (Gen 38:17; Judg 15:1). Otherwise the harlot’s fee is 
called ’ etnan zona (Deut 23:19; Mic 1:7), a rejected source of temple 
revenues. Hos 2:14, using a slightly different but related noun, suggests 
that this element may have been present in Gomer’s case. 

Many known prostitutes, or cities described as prostitutes, are called 
'issa zona in the Old Testament. They include Rahab (Josh 2:1; 
6:17,22), Jephthah’s mother (also called ' issa ’aheret ) (Judg 11:1-2), 
Samson’s contact in Gaza (Judg 16:1), the women who came to Solomon 
(I Kings 3:16), Israel (Jer 3:3; cf. 2:20), Jerusalem (Ezek 16:30; cf. v 
35), Jerusalem and Samaria (Ezek 23:44). Tyre (Isa 23:15-17) and 
Nineveh (Nah 3:4) are called simply zona; compare Isa 1:21. (A priest 
was not permitted to marry an 'issa zona, Lev 21:7). 

In the light of this consistent usage we can see why Hosea uses the verb 
zana to describe Gomer’s activity, but not (’issa) zona to describe her; 
'eset zenunim, which is found only in Hos 1:2, means something else, a 
married woman who is promiscuous. 

There is no basis in the meaning and usage of the expressions to miti¬ 
gate the force of the terms: ’st znwnym cannot mean a woman with tend¬ 
encies toward promiscuity, or a potential adulteress or prostitute. This 
would have to be the case if the words are to be applied to Gomer bat- 
Diblaim, who had neither husband nor children before Hosea married her. 
A literal reading of the passage ’st znwnym wyldy znwnym would require 
her to be an adulteress with several children before even meeting Hosea, a 
highly unlikely proposition especially in view of 1:3-9, which describes 
the birth of her children after marriage- to Hosea. Common sense, if not 
more complex laws of evidence and probability, dictates that we keep the 
number of wives and children to a minimum. The story of the children 
makes it clear that 1:2 must be understood proleptically — Hosea did not 
acquire them all at once but only after several years. Similarly his wife 
only became an adulteress after marriage and, if we can take 2:7 as a de¬ 
scription of domestic reality, only after the children were bom. If we are 
right in insisting, in connection with ’st znwnym wyldy znwnym, that 
znwnym involves actual, repeated, and persistent sexual activity — in this 
case adulterous ritual or cultic behavior — then the initial statement, 1:2, 
can only describe a reinterpretation of the first command after the mar¬ 
riage and family of Hosea were constituted. The original call must have 
been simply: “Go take for yourself a wife and build a family with her.” 

Later it became apparent that this wife was guilty of sexual misconduct 
— which immediately put her in the capital class of adulterers. This seems 
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the best way out of the maze of conflicting data about the relationship of 
cc 1 and 2 to c 3. 

The most important alternative explanation is that of Wolff, who con¬ 
tends that ’eset zenunim “refers to any young woman ready for marriage 
who had submitted to the bridal rites of initiation then current in Israel” 
(1974:15). This act, “occurring only once in a person’s lifetime” (p. 14), 
represents the degree to which the hieros gamos had been democratized, 
according to Wolff. The comparative evidence he adduces from classical 
Greek and Roman authors (there are no biblical allusions) gives the im¬ 
pression that this custom, where practiced, involved a father’s dedicating 
his daughter to the god to make her fit for marriage, a practice which has 
no counterpart in Hosea. The act envisioned by Wolff was part of puberty 
rites, and hardly a matter for which the girl herself bears the main respon¬ 
sibility; this seems to have no bearing on the situation in Hosea (Rudolph 
1963). It is the woman who takes the initiative and goes off after lovers 
(Hos 2:7,15). Her behavior was not restricted to the marriage ceremony; 
there is no indication that Hosea himself took any part in the Baal cult, 
receiving his bride from the arms of the god. The total impression of cc 
1-3 is of repeated and flagrant acts, deliberately performed by a married 
woman, acts therefore at once of adultery and of prostitution. This is seen 
from Hos 2:4, where “adulteries” is in parallel with zenunim (as comple¬ 
mentary rather than synonymous terms), and from 4:13/, where the same 
roots occur twice in parallel construction, and where it is precisely 
“daughters and daughters-in-law,” that is, married women, who are guilty 
of adulterous promiscuity. 

Go, take for yourself a promiscuous wife. In ancient Israel it was usual 
for a man to be married. It required special instructions to Jeremiah to re¬ 
strain him from taking a wife (Jer 16:1-4). Hosea’s case was the oppo¬ 
site. He had to be told to get married, as if he were not disposed to dc so, 
or had even made up his mind to remain single. Such an aversion could 
have been due to his loyalty to Yahweh; if the whole land had abandoned 
Yahweh, no pure woman could be found in the country and any marriage 
would involve him with a Baal worshiper. His wife would turn out to be 
“a promiscuous wife” from the outset. 

Some commentators have found it impossible to believe that Yahweh 
would ever command one of his prophets to do such a thing in actuality. 

These words [the command in 1:2 and 3:1] cannot represent 
Hosea’s direct perception of an ethical God’s commands to him to 
commit moral pollution whether for the purpose of teaching the peo¬ 
ple of his day, who were guilty of that very thing, or for any other 
reason whatever. Such a direct command and compliance therewith 
cannot be conceived to originate with the writer of Hos 6:6 (Water¬ 
man 1955:100-101). 
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Such squeamishness is not justified. Yahweh was not above asking his ser¬ 
vants to do things generally regarded as morally abhorrent. Thus Isaiah 
paraded in public completely naked (Isaiah 20); Ezekiel was told to 
prepare food by disgusting methods (Ezek 4:12). 

The problem cannot be sidestepped by theories that it all happened 
only in a vision or that the prophet made up the story as an instructive 
parable. The vision theory starts with Origen; Jerome preferred allegory. 
The theory of prophetic visions appealed to medieval Jewish scholars 
(Ginsberg 1971:1012). (Among the Fathers, Irenaeus took the text as 
history.) It is doubtful if Israelites would have thought immorality more 
palatable in fiction. In the real life of a man and a woman and their chil¬ 
dren, the word of Yahweh became human and historical. It was never ab¬ 
stract, an idea without flesh. 

The attractiveness of a vision solution is a testimony to the realism of 
the story. It is only by removing derogatory comments as glosses that Bat¬ 
ten (1929:266) was able to conclude that “study as minutely as we will, 
we can in the text itself find no hint of anything abnormal in the family 
life of the prophet. . . . There is not the slightest suggestion that Gomer 
ever had been or ever would be any other than a virtuous woman.” 

We must admit that it is impossible to reconstruct any kind of biogra¬ 
phy from Hosea 1-3. There are several reasons for this. First, the details 
given are too meager. Secondly, the account we now have lacks coherence 
and continuity, so no clear sequence of events can be recovered. Thirdly, 
the background in Israelite custom and law, which would have made 
the circumstances clear to people of that culture, is now lost to us; we 
can only guess. Finally, the intertwining of the allegorical parallels of 
Yahweh’s “marriage” with Israel continually deflects the focus from the 
individual and his family to the nation and its Lord. There were some fea¬ 
tures of the covenant history with no human counterpart, and some as¬ 
pects of human marriage not applicable to Yahweh and his people. 

Chapter 3 is so different from c 1 that they cannot be two accounts of 
the same sequence of events. At the same time, if they are part of the same 
story, they are hard to integrate. The word “again” in Hos 3:1 suggests 
that this narrates a distinct stage in Hosea’s life. For various reasons some 
scholars have suggested that a different woman was involved this second 
time (e.g. Kaufmann 1960; Ginsberg 1971; Rudolph; Hendricks n.d.). 
Gordon (1966:21) has even argued from Ugaritic evidence that two 
wives are required in such a story. It is true that Ezekiel describes a 
bigamous marriage between Yahweh and the two kingdoms of Israel 
(Ezekiel 23), but that detail is dictated by the historical facts, which pro¬ 
vide no explanation relevant to Hosea. The first claim in Hosea studies be¬ 
longs to an interpretation involving only one woman. The presence of two 
women complicates matters without clarifying or resolving difficulties. 
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While much remains obscure, most of c 3 can be accounted for as an at¬ 
tempt to remedy the tragedy described in cc 1-2. The argument that the 
story begins in c 3 and thus that there can be no doubt that Hosea married 
a known prostitute is unwarranted. 

Yahweh’s identification of Hosea’s intended wife as “a promiscuous 
wife” is by way of anticipation. The compelling thought for Hosea was 
that Yahweh had commanded him to get married. If it turned out later 
that the woman he chose was or became promiscuous, then it was the will 
of God that he take “a promiscuous wife.” 

It is possible to become sentimental about an act at first sight shocking 
to the puritanical mind. Romantic love is ascribed to Hosea, making him 
blind to all faults, or hopeful of reforming them. Scholars who think that 
Hosea was fully aware that Gomer was already a prostitute when he mar¬ 
ried her include J. M. P. Smith (1925:59). By contrast, Toy (1913:76) 
points out “the calm tone” of 1:2-9, and also the fact that here “the 
names convey in themselves no slur on wife or children.” Theological ar¬ 
guments can be brought in support of Hosea’s romantic love. First, there 
is Yahweh’s sovereign freedom, noted earlier; he is likely to do anything, 
unpredictably and unaccountably. We remember Job’s agonized doubts 
about God’s morality. Since it suited his purpose, Yahweh involved Sam¬ 
son with a pagan woman — a forbidden thing. “She was from Yahweh,” 
the historian comments (Judg 14:4), because Yahweh was looking for a 
pretext to make war against the Philistines. In Hosea Yahweh is looking 
for a pretext to make a case against the Israelites. A further theological ar¬ 
gument is found in the plan to have Hosea recapitulate the covenant his¬ 
tory of the people of God by means of a marriage to an undeserving and 
incorrigible woman. According to a tradition found most clearly in 
Ezekiel 16 and 23, Israel was defiled even before Yahweh took her. The 
wilderness was the courtship period or honeymoon, the crossing of the Sea 
of Reeds was the cleansing bath before marriage. The covenant was an 
undeserved gift of Yahweh from the outset, its aim the purification of the 
sullied bride by love in marriage. So Hosea is said to be an image of the 
Redeemer, uniting to himself what was unholy, in order to make it holy. 
If Gomer were already involved in Baal ceremonies before her marriage, 
her condition would resemble that of Israel’s remotest ancestors, who 
served idols on the other side of the River (Josh 24:14), before the call 
of Abram; or it would match the tradition that Israel was already defiled 
with idols in Egypt before Yahweh called her. 

A second line of interpretation, which we prefer, is that Gomer was not 
promiscuous when Hosea married her. We do not say this because we be¬ 
lieve, a priori, marrying a promiscuous woman is precluded as morally un¬ 
thinkable. As we have seen, there are theological ways of getting over that 
objection. But what she was when he married her is not the main point of 
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interest. The prophecy grows from the marriage. It is what she became in 
marriage that makes the oracles. Her behavior recapitulates Israel’s con¬ 
duct with Yahweh in the covenant, not the origins of the covenant. The 
focus is on the contemporary situation. The statement that “their mother 
was promiscuous” (Hos 2:7) suggests that the immorality started some 
time after the marriage. The fact that it is also called “adultery” shows 
that it is the act of a married woman. The repeated acts were not the help¬ 
less submission of a young girl to social custom (so Wolff), not the lapse 
of a weak woman who for once could not resist temptation and then 
repented, restrained forever now by the horror of her memory. Gomer/ 
Israel committed adultery, a primary violation of the covenant, and a 
capital offense. For the hierarchy of values, reflected in 2:9, compare 
Ezek 16:30-43, especially w 32 and 38; cf. Prov 7:10-23, especially w 
18-20. 

The misconduct was in one and the same act both infidelity and apos¬ 
tasy. Since everything points to her promiscuity as participation in the rit¬ 
ual sex acts of the Baal cult, it was doubly wicked, against both Hosea and 
Yahweh. Such a combination had already occurred in the Baal-Peor inci¬ 
dent (Numbers 25). In historical perspective that crisis looms large in 
Hosea’s mind. It was a major defection, soon after the covenant had been 
made. It was a portent and paradigm of Israel’s later history. The parallels 
with the religious crisis of Hosea’s day are close. Hosea’s heartbreak was 
then like Yahweh’s disappointment. The relationship that began well par¬ 
allels Jeremiah’s account (different in this respect from Ezekiel’s) of the 
Wilderness period as the time of joyful bridal love (Jer 2:2), which Hosea 
also speaks about in glowing words. That Yahweh can also speak of Israel 
as his dear child at that stage shows how inseparable family relationships 
are in the thought of Hosea and Jeremiah. Nonetheless, Vollmer’s asser¬ 
tion that it is Hosea’s interpretation of the traditions that sets up the con¬ 
trast between a “positive judgment on the Wilderness period” and a “criti¬ 
cal judgment of Israel’s conduct in civilized territory” (1971:126) is 
overdone. He supposes that Hosea treated the traditions with considerable 
liberty for theological purposes; and he fails to do justice to Hos 9:10. 
Baal Peor does not belong to the Wilderness period, but marks the begin¬ 
ning of Israel’s decline through contact with Canaanite cultures. 

We conclude that the marriage was real, and so were the children, in 
spite of their unusual names. The marriage was also a symbolic action 
under the express direction of Yahweh from the outset, and new oracles 
were given at each decisive stage. Part of Hosea’s prophetic activity was 
his marriage and family life. Since Hosea 1-3, or more particularly Hos 
2:4-25, was written from the perspective of a developed ministry, the in¬ 
tegral connection between his marriage and his message makes it appro¬ 
priate that his career as a prophet be traced to his wedding. There is no 
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need to deny to Hosea a consciousness of divine guidance, for the call to 
office is matched by a personal commitment to Yahweh which is deep and 
intense. This awareness of his “call,” sealed in him when Yahweh first 
spoke with him, was as binding as the irrefragable covenant of Yahweh. It 
enabled him later to see his wife as possessing her true character from the 
first, or to tell the story from this perspective; for whatever emerges as a 
result of the word of Yahweh in history is perceived by biblical faith as in¬ 
tended all along in the counsel of God. The epithet “promiscuous wife” is 
proleptic; the inclusion of the children in the marriage command, and 
their equation with “the land,” anticipates the analogy of Israel as Yah- 
weh’s family. Verse 2 does not preserve the actual words of the original 
call; it records Hosea’s mature understanding (or the understanding of a 
disciple, for the narrative is in the third person) in retrospect. This is what 
Yahweh’s call to take a wife would later lead to. 

The words of Hos 1:2 are an answer to a question the prophet could 
only ask after his marriage was ruined: “Why did Yahweh tell me to get 
married, if it was all to end up like this?” Such reflection would bring the 
horrified insight “What has happened to me with Gomer is what is hap¬ 
pening to Yahweh with Israel, has been happening for centuries. The 
whole land has abandoned Yahweh.” Yahweh had deliberately led Hosea 
into a marriage like his own. And the moral justification of that astound¬ 
ing guidance is found in the fact that he is not asking Hosea to endure 
anything that Yahweh himself has not endured. Furthermore, if Yahweh is 
still making an effort to save his marriage, Hosea might well be inspired to 
attempt to retrieve his own. 

Since the last clause of 1:2b gives the reason for calling the wife and 
children zenfinim, it depends on the previous clause; if the latter was not 
actually spoken at the original call, neither was the former. These words 
represent an expansion and interpretation of the original simple command 
in the light of later developments. In point of time this perception could 
not come before the end of c 1. Hos 1:2 is then the latest message; it sums 
up the meaning of the whole experience. From the point of view of liter¬ 
ary composition it rightly comes where it is now, for it announces the 
major theme of cc 1-3 as a whole. 

children of promiscuity . By supplying another verb — “have children of 
harlotry” — RSV suggests two distinct acts and divides the family. By say¬ 
ing “take a wife and children” Yahweh looks on the family as one, and es¬ 
pecially as one with the mother. The phrase does not mean that the bride 
already had (illegitimate) children, nor that the children, like their 
mother, were later promiscuous. No such reproach is brought against them 
elsewhere. 

Nor does this term necessarily mean that the children were besmirched 
with their mother’s promiscuity in the crude sense of being conceived in 
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her illicit liaisons {pace, e.g. Harper 1905:207). The story, it is true, 
lacks the conventional formula, “And he went in to her, and she conceived, 
and. . . .” Just because there is no explicit statement that Hosea had in¬ 
tercourse with her, it cannot be inferred that the parentage of the children 
was in doubt. In Genesis 29-30 the formula is not repeated with each suc¬ 
cessive pregnancy of the same wife; but when there is a new beginning, or 
a new wife, the commencement of sexual relations will be described in 
those terms. Verse 3 says, “She bore him a son,” the usual indication of 
the father. Furthermore, Hosea names them all, as any father might do, 
expressing no doubts as to their legitimacy in the legal sense. But, al¬ 
though these formalities were maintained, some scholars have seen in the 
menacing names of at least the second and third children evidence that 
Hosea had by now discovered that the children were not his, or not cer¬ 
tainly his. The names express his outrage, even though he keeps his family 
intact (Rice 1921:42). It is more likely that the names, being artificial 
and intentionally oracular, tell us nothing about Hosea’s private life or the 
characters of his children. Even supposing that his wife was already way¬ 
ward, and even if Hosea knew it, he does not deny that she is his wife and 
he accepts her children as his. This has a bearing on the question of 
whether there was ever a formal divorce. 

The title “children of promiscuity” and their symbolic names link 
mother and children together as representing the nation, having the same 
character. The description of Hosea’s fulfillment of the command, which 
follows immediately in v 3, does not say that he acquired a wife and chil¬ 
dren, but simply that he married Gomer. The children follow later: yalde 
zenunim means “children of (a wife of) promiscuity,” in recognition of 
this family solidarity. In the same way bene hanne'&rtm (Ps 127:4) does 
not mean “young children” (Prayer Book), “children of the youth” 
{KJV) y “the sons of one’s youth” (RSV) f or “the sons you father when 
young” ( JB ), but rather the children of a wife married in youth {’eset 
ne'urim). Compare ben-zequnim (Gen 37:3; 44:20; cf. Gen 21:2,7), 
which describes the character of the father. 

Hosea’s children were also children of promiscuity in another sense if, 
as we shall point out in the Note on 'etna in Hos 2:14, they were 
regarded by their mother as her reward from the Baals for her services to 
them in the cult, whoever their real father was. In this they contrast with 
the children in Psalm 127 who are Yahweh’s sakar, the wages of honest 
work. Ahab’s children, without having doubt thrown on their legitimacy in 
the legal sense, forfeit their right to the throne because of the excessive 
“promiscuity and sorceries” of their mother (II Kings 9:22). 

In keeping with his main line of interpretation, Wolff explains the term 
“children of whoredom” as the result of the bridal initiation by the sacral 
marriage: “The mother had acquired her ability to bear children in mar- 
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riage by her participation in a pagan rite” (1974:15). Such an act, 
once performed, could never be undone. Both these points are contra¬ 
dicted by Hosea 2. First, the way is open to reconciliation if the wife will 
desist from her adulteries; secondly, the remedial measures taken by the 
husband only drive her to be more blatant and defiant. Hence her promis¬ 
cuity is not simply in the past. 

the land . See Lev 19:29. This comprehensive word, with sacred associa¬ 
tions, covers everybody — kings, priests, people. Also, pace Harper 
(1905:210), Judah as well as Israel (Ephraim) is included in the term. 
The noun “land” happens to be feminine, but we ought not to mythologize 
the word into identity with the Earth Mother or “Mother Israel” (Water¬ 
man 1955:102, 104). The female fertility deities of the Canaanite pan¬ 
theon were not earth goddesses. Asherah was “Lady Athirat of the Sea.” 
In other places in Hosea, “the land” is paralleled by “all its inhabit¬ 
ants,” pointing to the people. The cult has not only been democratized, it 
has been politicized. “The land” has been promiscuous away from Yah- 
weh because the state, led by the king, has made some form of Canaanite 
religion official instead of Yahwism. At least that is how it was in the days 
of Ahab and Jezebel. Hosea contains no statement of the persecution of 
Yahweh’s prophets, but compare Hos 4:1 and Amos 7. It is more likely 
that there had developed a syncretism which enabled the pretense of 
Yahwism to be officially maintained; in Hosea’s eyes this was plain 
Baalism. In effect, Jeroboam was following Ahab’s lead, and deserved the 
same fate. 

has been promiscuous . A verb is used with its intensifying cognate 
infinite, absolute. The effect of this repetition is that the root zny occurs 
four times in a single verse; cf. the four occurrences of ’hb in Hos 3:1. We 
have chosen a past tense for the imperfect verb, which is often future 
(Ginsberg 1971:1010). This is not prophecy, but narrative. A present, 
iterative tense would have served equally well, suggesting repeated and 
ongoing acts of unfaithfulness (the imperfect is occasionally used in this 
sense). Each of the four prophetic acts — taking a wife and naming three 
children — is accompanied by an explanatory clause, beginning with kt } 
“for,” in which Yahweh gives the reason for his instructions. 

away from Yahweh. In the Bible, loyalty is often described as “fol¬ 
lowing Yahweh,” or “walking in his ways,” and religious defection is 
“turning aside.” Cf. Hos 3:1. This language is prominent in the Deu- 
teronomic writings, a tradition that Hosea knows well, cf. Deut 31:16 and 
Hos 9:1 (Weinfeld 1972:320-324, 367-370). In Judg 2:17 resorting to 
a Canaanite shrine is described as being promiscuous (zanu), “after other 
gods.” While our text falls short of saying that they commit adultery 
against Yahweh, the image is daring enough, for Yahwism generally 
avoided all language that suggested sexual activity in connection with 
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Yahweh. Political vocabulary is preferred in describing Yahweh’s rela¬ 
tionship to his people (Wright 1969). Hosea finds the legal and consti¬ 
tutional terms of the covenant inadequate for describing Yahweh’s tena¬ 
cious love (both tender and violent), and, more than any other biblical 
writer, he exploits the most intimate of human relationships to present the 
personalism of Yahweh. The language of Lev 20:2-6 is relevant. There it 
is not the sexual side of a pagan cult that is called whoring after; it is child 
sacrifice and wizardry. As we shall see, the three go together. 

The Deuteronomistic background of Hosea’s language takes the expres¬ 
sion “to walk behind Yahweh” back to holy war theology, where it meant 
to follow Yahweh into battle as the one “who goes before you” (Deut 
1:30,33; etc.). To “turn aside” is to prove disloyal in the time of testing, 
such as deserting on the eve of battle (Ps 78:9-11). In the Psalm, as in 
Hos 2:15, the accusation that “they forgot” implies more than a lapse of 
memory. To follow another god means to turn traitor, to fight against 
God. Israel has not only deserted her covenant partner; she has gone over 
to his chief rival, the anti-Yahweh, Baal. This describes total defection, 
not just walking behind the statue of the god in ceremonial processions, or 
going on pilgrimage to the shrines. 

The fact that the message says “away from Yahweh” rather than “away 
from me” is not evidence that this part of the verse is a remark of the 
compiler, and not part of Yahweh’s speech. It is not uncommon in exalted 
address to speak about oneself in the third person. Note the phenomenon 
in Yahweh’s speech in Num 32:11-12: 

kl Id’-mil’ft ’aharay 
ki mil’d ’ahfire yhwh 

3. he went and took . It is characteristic of Hebrew narrative style to 
have a command followed by its fulfillment described in the same words. 
Cf. 2:7 and 2:15. We have used this to argue that not all of the words 
now in v 2 were part of the original “call.” The pattern is not invariable; 
for instance, in Hos 3:1/, otherwise s imil ar to the present passage, the 
repetition does not occur. 

Since the verb “he took” is followed immediately by the statement “then 
she conceived,” it is more likely that it means “he got married” rather 
than “he got engaged” (Gen 25:20; Deut 20:7; Ruth 4:13; etc.). The full 
expression, Iqfy ’otah Id le’iSsd, “to take her for himself as (his) wife” 
(Deut 21:11; 25:5), is shortened here, as is the full sequence of events 
from engagement to first birth, which includes: 

He took her 
She became his wife 
He went in to her 
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She became pregnant 
She gave birth to a child 

Often one or more of these details are missing, though Ruth 4:13 has all 
five. Gen 25:1-2, for example, has only the first and last; our text has the 
first and the last two. The nuances of Iqh in command and fulfillment por¬ 
tions of the narrative are slightly different. 

Gomer . Yahweh had not designated the intended bride; presumably the 
choice was Hosea’s. This is the only place where the name is mentioned; 
apparently no significance is attached to its meaning. The root means “ac¬ 
complish, complete” (cf. Dahood 1953). Koehler and Baumgartner 
(1958:189) list either “Perfection” or “Burning coal.” CAD (G:133) 
doubts if the latter has any connection with the Semitic root gmr. Wolff 
(1974:16-17) compares gemaryahd, meaning “Yahweh has accom¬ 
plished it [i.e. the child’s birth].” The segolate form of Gomer points to a 
different stem; and this question should not be begged by explaining the 
vocalization as scribal assimilation to the ethnic Gomer (Gen 10:2, so 
Noth 1928:175, 195). LXX confirms MT in this regard. The name does 
not seem to be symbolic; there is no wordplay on it as there is on the 
names of the children. 

bat-Diblaim. Gomer’s patronymic, is no more than a concrete historical 
fact; there is no need to suppose that it is fanciful or intended to be 
allegorical. Attempts to find its significance in the word debeld, “a com¬ 
pressed cake of figs,” are desperate. Comparison with the raisin cakes used 
in the Baal cult (Hos 3:1) has suggested that the apparent patronymic is 
the appellative of a cult prostitute, but there is no confirming evidence. 
Furthermore, the dual of the word for cake would be *diblatayim; and 
why two? Nor is the proposal that “daughter of two fig cakes” means a 
prostitute who can be bought for this price any more probable (cf. Wolff 
1974:17). There is no need to resort to this meaning for bat unless a pat¬ 
ronymic is proved impossible; and we have already concluded that 
Gomer was not a prostitute in this commercial sense. The obvious expla¬ 
nation is that Diblayim was her father’s name. Although otherwise un¬ 
known, and of a strange form (the apparent dual may point to a word 
originally not Hebrew), it is not unparalleled (compare 'Eprayim ). 

If Diblayim is not the name of Gomer’s father, it would have to be the 
name of her hometown. The use of such a designation instead of the nor¬ 
mal patronymic suggests a person without family, or whose status is not 
secured by family membership, identified as a nobody, a foreigner. 
(Albright 1955). There is no hint of this in Hosea. And would not the 
point of the marriage for prophecy be spoiled by marrying a foreigner in¬ 
stead of an Israelite? Further, no such place is known. The name suggests 
the Moabite town of Diblatayim, an Israelite staging place in the desert 
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journey (Num 33:46,47), cursed by Jeremiah (48:22). This could be 
significant, since the site was near the location of the fatal Peor incident 
which looms large in Hosea’s mind. Yet the equation is tenuous, and 
Hosea does not make the connection. It is simpler to conclude that the 
names were real. The only portentous names are those of the children, 
divinely given to yield prophetic messages. 

she conceived. The account is terse; it does not include the usual 
"and he went in to her” and "he knew her.” We should not infer from this 
brevity that there was any doubt that Hosea was the real father of the 
child. The use of 16, "for him,” in what follows, suggests the reverse (An¬ 
dersen 1971). Some commentators, however, consider that Jezreel was a 
bastard, arguing from the phrase “children of promiscuity” in v 2, and 
pointing to the omission of 16 from some MSS of both MT and LXX 
(Harper 1905:211); this evidence is better accounted for as a normaliza¬ 
tion of v 3 to the shorter repetitions in w 6 and 8. And, since 16 is authen¬ 
tic in v 3, it must also be understood in w 6 and 8, by the principle of 
successive abbreviation noted above at 1:2. The second and third children 
have negative names; there may have been some doubt about their pater¬ 
nity, but the evidence of the names is insufficient to prove that only the 
first child was Hosea’s in fact. 

4. Yahweh said to him . The selection of a name for a child was the pre¬ 
rogative of the parents, either the mother (Gen 4:1; Judg 13:24; I Sam 
1:20; Isa 7:14; etc.) or the father (Gen 16:15; 17:19; 21:3; Exod 2:22; 
II Sam 12:24; Isa 8:3). Most of these examples are exceptional in some 
way; in several instances the woman had been barren and commemorated 
the answer to prayer in the child’s name. The name can be prescribed by 
God to the father before birth. In Genesis 16, Hagar is granted an oracle 
on the destiny of her unborn child, and supplied with his name (v 11); in 
the event the name is actually conferred by Abram (v 15). The placing of 
the child on the father’s knees is part of the ritual for naming the newborn 
in a Hittite text (Berman 1972); cf. Gen 50:23; Job 3:12. If the record¬ 
ing of such details points to exceptional circumstances, they are not a safe 
guide to common custom. Gen 35:18 suggests that the father could over¬ 
ride the mother’s choice; compare Luke 1:59-63. Hosea and Isaiah were 
told by Yahweh what to call their children, apparently after the births. 
The bizarre names served as messages from God to be elaborated and ex¬ 
plained by the prophet. 

Jezreel . Literally “May God sow!” Although best known as a place 
name, the form is not strange for a person. An analogous form is attested 
from Tirqa: lz-ra-afi DINOIR DAGAN (Thureau-Dangin 1910: No. 
238:33). A West Canaanite variant *yizia t - , el, “May El sow!” would rep¬ 
resent an early stage of West Semitic religion when El was still preeminent 
as the fertility god (Oldenburg 1969); although the ’el could be generic, 
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viz. “the god,” this seems unlikely. No similar name is known from Ugarit. 
Apart from Hosea’s son, the only person with this name is a Judahite 
mentioned in I Chron 4:3; this could be no more than an eponym for the 
town of Jezreel in Judah (Josh 15:56), the home of David’s wife 
Ahinoam (1 Sam 25:43; 27:3; 30:5). 

The reference to “the blood shed at Jezreel” makes it certain that 
Hosea’s son was named for the town of Jezreel in the valley of the same 
name. The occurrence of the Valley of Jezreel in v 5 (which is not second¬ 
ary; cf. Wolff 1974:12, 19) shows that this region is meant; this does not 
exclude the possibility that the name was also intended to have other asso¬ 
ciations. Jezreel was the scene of many memorable events in Israel’s past. 
It became a second capital of the Omride dynasty, although Samaria con¬ 
tinued to be the main center; for the political history see Alt (1954). 
Ahab seems to have transferred his administration there, and developed 
his estate by murdering Naboth (I Kings 21) (Andersen 1966b). It was 
at Jezreel that Jezebel, Joram, and Ahab’s bureaucrats were murdered by 
Jehu. The heads of Ahab’s seventy sons were sent there from Samaria (II 
Kings 9-10). 

The name Jezreel thus conjures up two opposite ideas—the 
beneficence of God in fruitfulness of plants, animals, and people, and the 
crimes and atrocities of the Israelite kings (Gelston 1974). In both re¬ 
spects the name is suggestive. In its positive aspect it hints that Yahweh 
(=E1), not Baal, is the one who gives seed for people, a nim als, and 
plants. In what concerned Israel most, Yahweh was so different from Baal 
that he was in no sense a competitor; it was not in the fertility of nature, 
but in his mighty acts in history, that Yahweh revealed himself, fulfilling 
his covenant promises which stemmed from the plan to make “the seed of 
Abraham” innumerable; cf. Hos 2:1. Jezreel was also a scene of dreadful 
destruction. The mystery of the child’s name lay in its ambivalence: it 
refers to both hope and terror. Hosea will exploit the double meaning to 
bring out both the threat and the promise of God. 

in a little while . The reason for the name is introduced by the conjunc¬ 
tion kt. The name is taken as a threat of p unishm ent. It was not necessary 
for a child to have the name Jezreel in order for the prophet to make a 
statement like 1:4b. The technique would be more effective if the name 
were announced first, and its me anin g given later, after people had had 
time to puzzle over the name. The name was a riddle; and like many rid¬ 
dles in ancient Wisdom talk, capable of more than one me anin g. While we 
think that the child’s name eventually yielded a public oracle, it is likely 
that the revelation of its me anin g was intended only for Hosea in the first 
place. 

The phrase “in a little while” is a tim e modifier of the entire following 
paragraph, which extends to the end of v 5. The punctuation in translations 
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like the spoils the effect of the speech as a closely woven rhetorical 
unit. 

Syllable Count 


A 

ki-dd me‘a( 

4 


B 

upaqadti *et-d$me yizree'l 

10 


C 

‘al-bet yehu* 

4 

18 

B' 

wehisbatti mamlekut 

7 


a 

bet yisra’el 

4 


A' 

wehaya bayyom hahu* 

7 

18 

B" 

wesabarti *et-qeset yisra’el 

9 


C" 

be'emeq yizre‘e’1 

5 

14 


Speech in the Bible is often poetic in quality, if not in prosodic struc¬ 
ture, and shares the literary and rhetorical features of verse. The present 
statement belongs to that category; it should be classified as prose, both 
with respect to sentence structure and word order, as well as the use of y et 
and h (the definite article), which are diagnostic. At the same time, rhetor¬ 
ical devices such as parallelism, chiasm, and inclusion or echo patterns are 
prominent. The introductory time statement (A) is matched by the escha¬ 
tological formula (A'). Note how wehaya is used twice in Hos 2:1 to 
achieve the same effect. The first time reference here (A) introduces two 
threats, the second (A') one. All the subsequent clauses begin with con¬ 
secutive future (perfect) verbs — B ( upaqadti . . .), B' (wehisbatti 
. . .), B" ( welabarti . . .). The speaker is Yahweh, announcing his in¬ 
tention. There is no indication of the audience addressed, although the 
message is aimed at Israel. The phrase “in a little while” indicates how 
short the interval will be between the moment of speech and the 
fulfillment of the threat. This is the case in its other occurrences — Exod 
17:4; Isa 10:25; 29:17; Jer 51:33; (cf. m‘t in Ps 37:16 and ‘wd *ht m‘t in 
Hag 2:6). In these cases the phrase is followed, as in Hos 1:4, by the con¬ 
secutive future (perfect) verb. The meaning “any moment now” points to 
the authenticity of the oracle since in point of fact, this threat was not 
carried out immediately. The threat of “Jezreel” seems to have been held 
in suspense while the other children were bom. 

The three verbs constitute a climactic series of increasing severity. The 
first and second threats are linked by the word bet, “house,” viz. Jehu’s 
dynasty and the state of Israel. The second and third have a measure of 
assonance in the verbs and have in common the word “Israel.” Together 
they give a specific exposition of the form that the punishment announced 
in the first threat will take. The first and third have the word “Jezreel” in 
common; by beginning and ending the speech, it serves as an inclusion. 
The relationship between the names is more intricate, involving the 
chiasm Jezreel . . . Israel . . . Israel . . . Jezreel. Each of the three 
threats has verbal links with each of the others, integrated into a single 
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word of judgment. No line is without some kind of rhetorical connection 
with the rest of the oracle. The closely woven texture of w 4 and 5, to¬ 
gether with the climactic position of the final “Jezreel,” makes it impossi¬ 
ble to discard v 5 as a later addition. Mays calls v 5 “a Hosea fragment in¬ 
troduced by a redactor into the narrative because of the common 
catch-word, Jezreel” (p. 28). But it is not just a question of one catch¬ 
word. One wonders how v 5 could possibly have survived in isolation 
as a meaningful fragment. It is even more difficult to comprehend how 
Wolff can speak of the “different structure and vocabulary” of this verse 
(1974:19), 

Note that the structure of B-C and B"-C" is the same -exactly — 
w + Qal perfect + *et with the two-word construct chain followed by prep¬ 
ositional phrase; and each line has fourteen syllables. 

The sequence of anticipated actions may be described as follows: In'a 
little while, on a momentous day (i.e. Yahweh’s day), Yahweh will pun¬ 
ish the house of Jehu for blood shed at Jezreel, by defeating the army of 
Israel in the Valley of Jezreel; not only will the dynasty of Jehu come to an 
end, but kingship itself will end in Israel, i.e. the independent state will be 
destroyed. 

/ shall surely punish. The biblical cliche “visit sins upon” has been 
avoided; its vacuity misses the juridical connotations of the idiom. The 
verb pqd sometimes means “appoint”; a paqid is a military or civil official 
(“appointee”). More commonly it means “to investigate,” as in the in¬ 
spection of a military muster, or an audit of livestock (Job 5:24). If 
some thin g is found to be wrong, the poqed could conduct an inquiry and 
set things to rights; his duties are like those of a magistrate; cf. LXX ek- 
dikeso . Such a visitation could result in either the deliverance of the 
oppressed or the punishment of culprits, or both. “Visit blood upon” is an 
idiom found only in this verse. In other passages iniquity or sin of some 
kind is the object of the verb, visited “upon” the guilty; hence “blood” 
refers to some kind of crime. In other texts different verbs ( nqm , drs, 
bqS) are used to describe punishment for blood crimes. Clearly pqd dam 
‘al means to punish the house of Jehu for murder. Note the Pentateuchal 
use of the idiom pqd *dwdn ' al: Exod 20:5; 34:7; Num 14:18; Deut 5:9. 

the dynasty of Jehu . The rei gnin g king, Jeroboam II, Jehu’s great- 
grandson, is not mentioned by name, but seems to be meant. David’s 
successors could similarly be called “house of David” (Isa 7:13), or sim¬ 
ply “David” (I Kings 12:16). In Jer 21:12, the king of Judah is 
addressed as “house of David.” In Amos 7:9-11 “house of Jeroboam” 
and “Jeroboam” seem to be interchangeable, although there may be a shift 
in the prophetic judgment from the royal house to the person of the king. 

The phrase “house of Jehu” could also mean Jehu’s realm, that is, the 
country of Israel as a political entity: Israel is referred to in the Assyrian 
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annals as Bit Humri, “House of Omri” (ANET 284, 285), and similar ex¬ 
amples are easy to find. The question is important here, because some 
translations of the last clause in v 4 (“and I will put an end to the king¬ 
dom of the house of Israel,” RSV) suggest that it is the destruction of the 
whole country as such, and not merely of the monarchy, or more narrowly 
of the Jehu dynasty, that is being threatened. Poetic parallelism then sug¬ 
gests that “the house of Jehu” may also mean the nation. We do not think 
so, preferring to apply the poetic parallelism the other way, to the inter¬ 
pretation of mamlakut (kingship, not kingdom). The oracle is directed 
against Jehu’s line; its rule must come to an end. The judgments as¬ 
sociated with the three children are of increasing scope and severity: first 
the fall of the royal house, then the defeat of the nation, finally its total re¬ 
jection. 

the blood shed at Jezreel. Literally “bloods,” in the sense of blood 
violently shed, that is, murder; this is the meaning of damlm in 4:2 as 
well. The insults “man of bloods” ( = murderer) (II Sam 16:7,8; cf. Ps 
59:3), “city of bloods” (Ezek 22:2; Nah 3:1), and “house of bloods” 
(= murderous family) (II Sam 21:1), are similar. Its occurrence in 
juridical or penitential writings (e.g. Ps 51:16) gives the term “bloods” 
the meaning of “guilt for murder.” In the phrase deme-X y X is often the 
name of the murdered person, so “Jezreel” suggests a person, not a place. 
If it were not that the phrase “Valley of Jezreel” (v 5) points to the latter, 
the context would suggest that the house of Jehu was to be held account¬ 
able for the murder of someone named Jezreel. 

Much blood flowed in Jezreel. First there flowed the blood of Naboth 
and of his sons (II Kings 9:26; contrast I Kings 21:13); Naboth’s lese 
majeste involved blood taint, requiring extirpation of the family. Naboth’s 
vineyard was then forfeit to the crown, not as penalty for blasphemy, but 
because there was no surviving heir (Andersen 1966b). Later Ahab’s 
blood flowed there (I Kings 22:38); finally Jezebel’s did (II Kings 9:33). 

The name of the firstborn child serves as a reminder of the bloods of 
Jezreel. The message conveyed by the name is a typical oracle of divine 
judgment, or punishment threatened against the “House of Jehu,” the rul¬ 
ing dynasty of Israel. The nature and extent of the judgment are indicated 
in the parallel clause: “and I shall put an end to its rule over the state of 
Israel.” The punishment will be the violent termination of the royal house, 
a threat made even more explicitly by Amos in a contemporary utterance: 
Amos 7:9, “And I will attack the house of Jeroboam with the sword”; cf. 
7:11 where the prophet is misrepresented as saying that the fatal conse¬ 
quences will befall Jeroboam himself. 

We normally would look for a causal or occasional nexus between the 
sign and the event, i.e. between “the blood of Jezreel” (represented by the 
prophet’s son) and the violent end of the house of Jehu. The latter actu- 
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ally occurred in the reign of Zechariah, son of Jeroboam, who after six 
months on the throne was summarily assassinated by his successor, 
Shallum. The account is brief but to the point: “Shallum the son of Jabesh 
conspired against him [Zechariah] and struck him down in Ibleam, and 
killed him; then he reigned in his stead” (II Kings 15:10). The reading 
“Ibleam” is derived from LXX L : MT has qbl-m which is incom¬ 
prehensible in this context; it is curious and perhaps significant that 
Ibleam is also mentioned in connection with the killing of Ahaziah of 
Judah by Jehu (II Kings 9:27). Both the content and style of this report 
evoke memories of the assumption of power by the founder of the dynasty 
just ended, Jehu, and the link is made more secure by the historian’s cita¬ 
tion of the divine promise to Jehu: “Your sons of the fourth generation 
will sit upon the throne of Israel” (II Kings 15:12, cf. II Kings 
10:30 — the quotation in Hebrew is exact). 

The superficial correlation between the end of the dynasty of Jehu and 
the end of the preceding one, that of Omri and Ahab, is evident. Each was 
ended by the assassination of the reigning king, with the perpetrator of the 
deed succeeding to the throne. In the case of the dynasty of Ahab, the 
successor was the commander of the armies, Jehu; we are not told much 
about Shallum, but it is likely that he, too, was a military leader. 

Often in the biblical tradition, the nature and extent of the punishment 
is prefigured in the character and degree of the crime. Thus those who use 
the sword will find it used against them, those who live by it will also die 
by it. As Jehu came to power through murder, his dynasty will lose power 
through the same means. Such a correlation has dramatic impact as well, 
and the biblical authors were not slack at making the point: condign retri¬ 
bution and poetic justice form an irresistible pattern in biblical narration, 
and both actors and speakers were fully aware of the possibilities of this 
genre. 

The initial oracle in Hosea, linked to the child with a symbolic name, 
and expressive of a historically conditioned doom, is in the classic mold. 
The royal house of Jehu will go out the way it came in, with blood. It 
began as the instrument of divine judgment, and will end as the object or 
target of the same kind of judgment. The resultant picture is neat, clean, 
and well-balanced, but something is lacking, or badly askew, since the im¬ 
plication of this line of reasoning is that the “blood of Jezreel” is not only 
descriptive of the coming fall of the house of Jehu (i.e. assassination and 
displacement), but that the blood is causative, that it is the reason for the 
condemnation of that dynasty. 

To the question of why the house of Jehu will be terminated, the answer 
seems to be “the blood of Jezreel.” This would be the obvious inference, 
and many scholars have so interpreted the matter, but we may be uneasy 
about the implications as well as the inferences to be drawn. A great deal 
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of blood was shed at Jezreel, and much of it was spilled by Jehu or at his 
command. From a modem point of view, his zeal for his task seems exces¬ 
sive, and most of us would regard his behavior as outrageous, especially in 
the indiscriminate slaughter of the royal house of Ahab, and the almost in¬ 
cidental extermination of Ahaziah of Judah and many of his relatives. The 
biblical writers did not see things in this fashion at all. Jehu is praised 
enthusiastically for carrying out the will of Yahweh in this slaughter, as ex¬ 
pressed by the redoubtable prophet Elisha. While the Deuteronomic histo¬ 
rian is less enthusiastic about Jehu’s other behavior (especially with 
regard to the golden calves at Bethel and Dan) he supports the standard 
view: “Yahweh said to Jehu, Because you have done well in carrying out 
what is right in my eyes, and have done to the house of Ahab according to 
all that was in my heart, your children of the fourth generation shall sit on 
the throne of Israel” (II Kings 10:30). 

It is difficult, therefore, to square the statement in Hosea that the blood 
of Jezreel will be visited upon the house of Jehu with the strong theolog¬ 
ical support of that bloodbath given elsewhere in the Bible. It may be that 
only the superficial correlation pointed out above is intended, namely that 
the house of Jehu will suffer the same fate it inflicted on the house of 
Ahab, and that the crimes for which the dynasty of Jehu is to be punished 
are unrelated to that episode. That there are such crimes is made clear not 
only by the historian who repeats monotonously that Jehu and his de¬ 
scendants along with all the kings of the north perpetuated the original 
and unpardonable sin of Jeroboam I and hence are under divine judg¬ 
ment, but by the prophets Amos and Hosea who vehemently attack the 
current administration as a source of political and religious corruptions 
and find ample justification in its behavior for divine punishment. 

All this may be true, but it still does not explain the statement in Hos 
1:4 which clearly link s the blood of Jezreel with the destruction of the 
royal house. How are we to explain this apparent discrepancy? Many 
scholars believe that this statement in Hosea represents a dramatic turna¬ 
round from the days of Elijah and Elisha, and reflects a more penetrating 
insight into the nature of God’s dealings with people. Far from approving 
the bloodbath at Jezreel, Hosea establishes a higher and morally more 
sensitive standard of evaluation and judgment. Jehu was wrong in what he 
did, and now at last his dynasty is paying the price of his brutality. “A 
hundred years later Hosea was to look back on the ‘blood of Jezreel’ as a 
crime to be atoned for only by the fall of Jehu’s house (Hos 1:4)” 
(James 1947:190). So also Wolff (1974:18), following the same line, 
though he suggests that Hosea was not acquainted with the Elijah tradi¬ 
tions; it is scarcely conceivable that any knowledge of Jehu’s accession 
would come down without including the key roles of Elijah and Elisha. 
There may be some truth in this general analysis, but it seems detached 
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from the realities of the ninth—eighth centuries b.c.e. in the Near East — 
or of any other period in ancient (or more recent) history. An adequate 
solution may be found in a more nuanced form of this interpretation. 

There is no reason to suppose that Hosea’s view of Israel’s history in 
relation to its God was significantly different from that of the biblical his¬ 
torians or the prophets who preceded or were contemporary with him. In 
the rest of his book we find numerous points of contact and agreement, al¬ 
though emphases and tendencies vary from the norms. In this case as well, 
we may suppose his full agreement with the thundering condemnation of 
Ahab and his house, and the necessity for the violent overthrow of that in¬ 
famous regime. While therefore he, along with the other prophets and his¬ 
torians, could approve Jehu’s action in overthrowing the house of Ahab, 
that in itself does not require automatic approval of Jehu and his dynasty 
in other matters. Thus the historian condemns Jehu and his house in the 
stereotyped fashion after granting the inexorable divine oracle and prom¬ 
ise. The house of Jehu has turned out to be no different from the house of 
Omri; it will come to the same bloody end for the same reasons. James 
asks, “Would Hosea have hewed Agag in pieces before Yahweh?” 
(1947:94); the answer is probably that he would have recommended it, 
even if he did not do it him self. He would have approved in principle, 
even if the technique of his day was to bring about the downfall of kings 
by the word. The language of Hos 6:5 may refer to the execution of Agag; 
cf. I Sam 15:33. Amos’s thought was similarly in line with that of Samuel 
and Elijah (Amos 7:11). Jeremiah’s severity on such a matter was un¬ 
diminished (Jer 22:18/). Micah continued to refer directly to Ahab’s 
deed and his end as a gauge for measuring later kings (Mic 6:16). 

Hosea turns the promise to Jehu that his dynasty will continue through 
four generations (the longest of any in the northern kingdom) into a 
threat — that it will perish in the fourth generation. In the same way we 
may suppose that along with approval there was criticism of the bloodbath 
at Jezreel and surrounding areas itself. We need only call to mind the 
Deuteronomist’s view of the Israelite conquest of Canaan: it was com¬ 
manded by God and justified on the basis of the wickedness of the present 
inhabitants, and the promise of the land to the fathers whom God loved 
and chose. At the same time Israel was warned not to misunderstand its 
position in the matter: by misinterpreting its election, by supposing later 
that the conquest was its own doing, or that its success gave it license to 
behave as it pleased, or both, it could forfeit both election and promise, 
and even in the act of gaining the land (or by its immediate subsequent 
behavior) lose its right to it — and ultimately suffer the same fate as those 
whom it had dispossessed. 

In similar fashion, Assyria (and later Babylonia) was called to be the 
instrument of God in chastising his own people, Israel and Judah. No 
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opprobrium could attach to the great power for carrying out the judgment 
of God against Israel and Judah. Nevertheless the Assyrians ran a risk in 
executing the divine judgment. By misunderstanding their role as instru¬ 
ment, they could imagine the conquest as their own doing, grow proud 
and defiant, and thus gloat over the defeated people of God, or mistreat 
them more than God intended. God could not hold them guiltless for this 
attitude and behavior but would judge and punish them too. So in the very 
act of carrying out the will of God, first Assyria and then Babylonia 
sinned against the Lord of heaven and earth, and thus merited the de¬ 
struction which overtook them subsequently. 

It may be therefore that a prophet like Hosea viewed the behavior of 
Jehu in a dual light: in the very act of carrying out the divine judgment 
against the house of Ahab, he overstepped the bounds of his mandate and 
showed that arrogance and self-righteousness which was the undoing of 
the preceding dynasty. Already the seeds of destruction were sown in the 
terrible slaughter initiated by Jehu. If we may try to be more specific in 
this case we note that Jehu, in the process of making a clean sweep, not 
only wiped out the whole dynasty of Ahab, but nearly did the same to the 
royal house of Judah. Just how Hosea felt about this is not clear, and cer¬ 
tainly he had no special brief for Judah — but he may have detected here 
a sign that all was not well with Jehu, that he had already begun to bring 
judgment on his own house by these violent actions. 

The connection between the blood of Jezreel and the fall of the dynasty 
of Jehu is a patterned one: doom and succession by assassination. The 
house of Jehu will be destroyed as it destroyed its predecessor. In all like¬ 
lihood we should see more here than correlation, namely alternate causa¬ 
tion. Something in the manner or attitude with which the feat was accom¬ 
plished boded ill for the future of the dynasty. Paradoxically the act of 
carrying out the will of Yahweh also violated it. 

We should not suppose that in the thought of the prophet(s) it was 
Jehu’s sin which doomed his great-great-grandson. No one is condemned 
for the sins of others, especially his ancestors — there was ample evidence 
to document charges against the later kings of the dynasty, so it was con¬ 
temporary behavior, namely that of Jeroboam, which brought matters to a 
head. Judgment came to those who richly merited it, but the beginning 
was back with the founder of the dynasty; it all started with “the blood of 
Jezreel.” 

The punishment of a later generation for the sins of its ancestors (Exod 
20:5; Deut 5:9), which the Decalogue makes prominent precisely in the 
matter of idolatry, never involved the exculpation of the fathers and the 
transference of their guilt to their innocent children. As the case of Achan 
shows (Joshua 7), the rule was based on f amil y solidarity. The extension 
of responsibility, or at least involvement, to the fourth generation (five 
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generations in all, Exod 34:7; Weinfeld 1972:25) would include all the 
members of a family alive at one time (Job 42:16). The qualification “the 
children to the third and the fourth generation of those who hate me” 
(Exod 20:5) suggests children’s knowing persistence in parents’ miscon¬ 
duct. In Hos 4:4-6 the prophet includes both the preceding generation 
(the mother) and the following (the children) in the judgment of an 
apostate priest. 

Accordingly we reject the modem interpretation of Hos 1:4 which 
maintains that the prophet here repudiates Jehu’s extermination of Ahab’s 
line and sees this as a crime for which his descendant must now pay. 
On the contrary, the main target of Hosea’s criticism (in contrast to that 
of Amos) of the royal house of his day is precisely the sin of the Omrides; 
and there is no hint that he believed that an unpunished sin could be ex¬ 
piated by punishing a later generation. Rather Hosea is saying that what 
God did to Ahab and his brood by means of Jehu is exactly what he will 
now do to Jeroboam and his family, and for similar reasons . That Hosea 
thinks that Jeroboam is following in Ahab’s footsteps is shown by his ap¬ 
plication to Jeroboam of language that Elijah used with Ahab (I Kings 
18:18). Jeroboam is blamed, not for resembling Jehu, but in part for the 
opposite. He was a traitor to the good done by his great-grandfather; he 
did not maintain Jehu’s “zeal for Yahweh,” zeal shown in his merciless 
extermination of the Baal cult and all its devotees. 

This problem has been solved in other ways. For example, Kaufmann 
(1960:368-371), assuming that the doctrine of Deut 24:16 and II Kings 
14:6 must be applied, suggested that it is Jehu himself who is here 
threatened by a prophet of his own day, whom he calls “First Hosea.” In 
other words, this is an oracle of doom from an otherwise unknown 
prophet (was he also called Hosea, hence the confusion?) of about 840 
b.c.e. who was horrified at Jehu’s violence and took a point of view the 
opposite to that in II Kings 9-10. This is a flimsy argument. The phrase 
“house of Jehu” is more appropriate to the dynasty than its head. There is 
no trace of any prophet in disagreement with Elisha, no trace of any senti¬ 
ment disapproving of Jehu, although it is possible that there was some 
revulsion against the excessive use of violence. We must find in the reign 
of Jeroboam the real source of the trouble. Both Amos and Hosea hated 
the incumbent with a fine passion because of his support for rampant 
Baalism and lip-service Yahwism. Hosea and Amos between them refer to 
Bethel nine times; Amos refers to Dan once (8:14). Hosea’s three refer¬ 
ences to Beth Awen, perhaps another term for Bethel, increase the num¬ 
ber. Their opinion is not dissimilar from that of the historian. Hosea 
denounces “the calf of Samaria” (8:6) and the “heifers of Beth Awen” 
(10:5), a Baal and his female counterpart made of gold, it would seem 
(Hos 2:10). 
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All in all, there is no indication that Hosea disagreed substantially with 
Deuteronomistic theology. Jeroboam inherited the promise made to Jehu, 
but his son will be the last of the line unless that promise is renewed by 
deeds of zeal for Yahweh. The same crisis emerged in Judah a century 
later. The outstanding Josiah had no one after him who was like him (II 
Kings 23:25); if there had been, the house of David would have endured. 

/ shall put an end to. In nearly half of the occurrences of the Hip'il of 
Sbt it is found in a clause of this kind, beginning, literally, “and I shall 
cause to cease . . . and the speaker is Yahweh. Although the basic 
meaning of the root Sbt is rest, as in sabbath, the Hip'll has vigorous tran¬ 
sitive force and means to abolish, not just render inactive; cf. Hos 2:13. 
The use of the verb hiSbit conveys no idea of the means to be used to 
bring an end to the kingship. More precise or more colorful inter¬ 
pretations have been attempted. The validity of any proposal must be 
tested by the general usage of the idiom elsewhere and its congruency with 
the context here. A wide departure from a generally attested meaning can 
be taken seriously only when the usual meaning does not fit at all, and 
when a special meaning is demanded and defined by a context manifestly 
different from the context of other occurrences. The next line, if related, 
provides the only hint as to how the kingdom is to be terminated, by 
breaking the bow of Israel. Ausrotten (extirpate) (cf. Wolff 1974:8) 
resorts to an image, but does not say what political or military activity is 
described as “uprooting.” Verabschieden (dismiss) or even Zurruhe - 
setzung (pensioning off) (Buber and Rosenzweig 1934), which preserve 
an adroit etymological connection with Sbt, are misleading if they suggest 
honorable discharge. There is something more seriously wrong with Jehu’s 
house than outliving its usefulness. 

Guided by parallelism, van Dijk (1968:34) has proposed the transla¬ 
tion “I shall break the monarchy,” on the basis of an appeal to bicon¬ 
sonantism; sbb “to splinter,” Sbr “to break,” and Sbt are all in the same 
word-field. (See also Kuhnigk 1974:2-3 and Andersen 1976b). This is 
unacceptable because of the following considerations: (1) It diverges too 
much from known meanings and clear idioms of hisbtu The Hip'il occurs 
forty times. Typical constructions are: a. to stop someone from doing 
something (Exod 5:5; Josh 22:25; Ezek 16:41; 34:10; Dan 9:27; Neh 
4:5; II Chron 16:5; cf. Gen 2:2) —seven occurrences; b. to get rid of un¬ 
desirable human beings or animals (means not specified) (Lev 26:6; II 
Kings 23:5,11; Jer 36:29; 48:35; Ezek 34:25; Amos 8:4; Pss 8:3; 
119:119; Ruth 4:14); it is even used to describe banning God (Isa 
30:11) —eleven occurrences; c. to bring about the cessation of a human 
activity—joy (Jer 7:34; 16:9; Hos 2:13); shouting (Isa 16:10; Jer 
48:33); music (Ezek 26:13; 30:10); sighing (Isa 21:2); commemorating 
a name (Deut 32:26); quoting a proverb (Ezek 12:23)—ten occur- 
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rences; d. to eliminate a human attitude — pride (Isa 13:11; Ezek 7:24); 
insolence (Dan 11:18); lewdness (Ezek 23:27,48); dispute (Prov 
18:18)—six occurrences. The verb “to break” is quite unsuitable with 
any of these as its grammatical object. Even when it describes the removal 
of material things — salt (Lev 2:13); leaven (Exod 12:15); wars (per¬ 
haps armies) (Ps 46:10); a scepter (Ps 89:45 — the text is difficult); or 
idols (Ezek 30:13) — (five occurrences)—the meaning “to break” is 
not applicable, while “to cause to cease” makes just as much sense as it 
does with all the others. There is no warrant for arguing that hisbit means 
“break” with an object like “idol” when it cannot mean that for all the 
other objects. This leaves Hos 1:4 as the only place where “kingship/ 
kingdom” is the object of the verb. The common meaning “to get rid of” 
makes sufficient sense. (2) The meaning of breaking the monarchy needs 
to be explained. Is it a figure of speech, implying some kind of simile, as 
in Ps 2:9? (3) It is adventurous to give a verb a special meaning when its 
only other occurrence in Hosea (2:13) is in line with standard usage. 
Furthermore, we have shown in the Introduction that much of the vocabu¬ 
lary in Hosea 1-3 occurs twice, with the same meaning each time. 

its rule . That is, the rule of the house of Jehu over Israel. MT reads a 
construct phrase — “the kingdom of the house of Israel.” If this is taken 
as appositive — “the kingdom which is the house of Israel” — the con¬ 
struction is awkward and redundant. Hebrew has several words for king¬ 
ship/kingdom, both abstract and concrete: mamlaka, meltika, malktit, 
mamlaktit. The last, used here, is the rarest. In Joshua 13 it is used con¬ 
cretely (“domain”); elsewhere its meaning is apparently abstract (“domin¬ 
ion”). In II Sam 16:3 it refers to royal rule as status and power; cf. Jer 
26:1. In I Sam 15:28 the deposition of Saul is described as tearing away 
mamlektit yisra’el from him. The ripping of the rule “from upon” the 
king almost pictures stripping off the royal garments and insignia; but the 
imagery of I Kings 11:31 is ripping the kingship {mamlaka) of the ten 
tribes “out of the hand of Solomon” (actually his son Rehoboam). In a 
similar manner, Hosea’s prophecy was fulfilled in Jeroboam’s son. 

If, however, mamlaktit is here concrete (the political state), then the 
clause could mean either that the kingdom of the house of Israel will cease 
to exist, or that the house of Jehu will be abolished “(from) the kingdom 
of the house of Israel,” the preposition being understood and the object 
continuing from the preceding clause. Since the idiom for removal of ei¬ 
ther persons or things is hisbit X min-Y, such a construction can be dis¬ 
cerned here only by supposing that it is highly condensed. 

Another clue to the meaning is obtained from the fact that the object of 
the verb in other occurrences is either some thin g evil {zimma, for in¬ 
stance), eliminated so as to purify, or something desirable (cf. Hos 2:13), 
whose removal serves to punish. The eradication of the house of Jehu 
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from the kingdom of Israel would be an act of punishing the nation by 
depriving it of its ruling dynasty, a line of thought that does not fit the 
context well, for it is the monarchy, not the kingdom, that is the object of 
censure. It is likely that this clause follows the one before: the house 
of Jehu will be punished for the blood of Jezreel by abolishing its 
reign over the house of Israel. That is, mamlaktit is the object of the 
verb, in spite of the lack of the nota accusativi, and it means “kingly rule.” 
We have detached the final phrase, rendering it “(over) the state of Is¬ 
rael.” A preposition is not needed; but its absence led the Masoretes to 
make a single construct phrase out of the three nouns. 

A few more points can be made in support of this result. Hosea has a 
particular hostility to the monarchy, at least to the house of Jehu if not to 
the northern monarchy as such (7:3,7; 8:4; 10:3), and what is threatened 
here, namely the removal of the king, is referred to again in Hos 3:4. The 
nation will be spared, but it will be deprived of its king for a long time. 
(Dahood has suggested that mamlaktit can mean king, 1968:151.) 

Hosea’s words, like those in Amos 7:9, are thus seditious. The purpose 
of Yahweh’s judgment at this stage is to save the nation by destroying the 
evil kings. If the king does not achieve repentance by a change of heart, 
then the people must take the initiative (as Jehu did) and change the dy¬ 
nasty. We can understand why Amaziah was so alarmed at Amos’s 
preaching (Amos 7:10-12), and why Hos 6:9 accuses the priests of com¬ 
plicity in current lawlessness. Older prophets had been known to take a 
hand in implementing their own predictions. A revolutionary such as Jehu 
was aided and abetted by Elisha (no friend of kings), a fact of history 
which Jeroboam could hardly have forgotten. The prophets dealt with 
particulars, not abstractions, with concrete historical realities and indi¬ 
viduals, not with theoretical ideas. Hosea does not threaten the elimination 
of the monarchy as an institution, but the end of Jehu’s dynasty. The 
mention of Jeroboam ben-Joash in Hos 1:1 makes it likely that Hosea’s 
words are directed against him. His son Zechariah succeeded to the throne 
of Israel, but his death after reigning six months would seem to be a more 
impressive fulfillment of Hos 1:4 than his failure to succeed his father 
would have been. The ending of Jehu’s dynasty does not mem the elimi¬ 
nation of monarchy. It could mean no more than another revolution like 
Jehu’s own insurrection. This is, in fact, how Jehu’s line ended. 

In predicting the downfall of Jehu’s dynasty, it is not clear what Hosea 
had in view. Elisha had his agent anoint Jehu to replace Joram; there is no 
evidence that Hosea plotted in this way. Kaufmann (1960:263-264; 
375-376) believed that Hosea did not reject the monarchical institution. 
He shrewdly remarks: “The current opinion that Hosea repudiates the 
monarchy in principle would be tenable had he advocated another politi¬ 
cal principle in its stead, as does Samuel. But Hosea does not call for a 
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government of judges or prophets. His political idea can only have been a 
monarchy guided by the Word of God from the mouth of prophets” (p. 
375). Wolff (1974:19) think s that v 4 announces the end of the mon¬ 
archy as such in Israel. He dismisses the six kings who came after 
Jeroboam H as being of no consequence. If, as we believe, Hosea 3 be¬ 
longs with Hosea 1, the prophet anticipated a long period of catastrophic 
national deprivation, an interval “without a king” (3:4). But, after “many 
days” the reconstructed nation will be unified under “one head” (2:2), 
“David” (3:5). So if the monarchy is rejected, it will later be reinstated. 

5. It will happen on that day. A familiar preface to an eschatological 
prediction. In connection with “a little while,” an oracle,so prefaced 
can be called eschatological only in the sense of “decisively final,” not 
necessarily remotely future. In its full form the phrase is used three times 
in Hosea (here and in 2:18,23). The phrase “and it will happen” occurs 
twice in Hos 2:1, and since it is unmistakably eschatological in that con¬ 
text, it doubtless also contains the idea of “in that day.” The pattern is 
consistent; the preface always comes twice—in the full form in 2:18,23, 
in the short form in 2:1, and in parallel with “in a little while” in 1:4,5. It 
is instructive that the expression “in that day” occurs in 2:20 with the 
same eschatological connotation. We may see in this phenomenon the 
breakup of a stereotyped phrase, designed to bind together separated parts 
in a unitary picture of the end time. These facts subvert the argument that 
the change to an eschatological style in v 5 sets it in contrast with v 4 and 
indicates that it is a later addition. 

how . QeSet is collective; cf. v 7, where it comes first in the catalogue of 
armaments. The bow was the weapon of princes (II Sam 1:22), perhaps 
of the royal bodyguard or palace troops. Hoffner (1966:329 n 12) sug¬ 
gests that the “bow” here is “a symbol of masculine physical powers and 
sexual potency.” In Jer 49:35 “the bow of Elam” is in parallelism with 
“the head of their heroism,” that is, their leading heroes or crack troops; 
cf. “the bow of warriors” (I Sam 2:4). The bow was prominent in the de¬ 
feat of Babylon (Jer 51:56). The bow is also a poetic symbol of strength 
(Gen 49:24; Jer 49:35; Job 29:20). We hesitate to search for a historical 
event to supply the meaning of v 5. The threatened destruction of the 
army of Israel is associated with the fall of the house of Jehu in the same 
time frame: “In a little while” defines the imminence of the eschatological 
day of Yahweh (cf. Amos 5:18#). 

Whether military defeat will be the cause or effect of the sudden end of 
the line of Jehu is not clear. It is tempting to read the prophecy in 
the light of subsequent history. According to the record, Jeroboam did 
not die in battle; the dynasty ended with the assassination of Zechariah, 
After that there was a succession of palace revolutions and internal up¬ 
heavals resulting in a bewildering rotation of kings and pretenders before 
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the weakened nation collapsed completely under a series of Assyrian on¬ 
slaughts culminating in the capture of Samaria in 723/2. It may well be 
that Hosea presented a foreshortened version of the denouement with the 
end of the dynasty and the fall of the kingdom coming simultaneously or 
close together, and during the reign of the incumbent kings. It seems un¬ 
likely, however, that Hosea’s vision extended that far. He probably 
thought the end was near, but did not bother to work out what would hap¬ 
pen next. Furthermore, cc 1—3 do not seem to contain reflections after 
the fall of Samaria. Amos seems to have had essentially the same picture 
in mind, for he is reported to have said that Jeroboam would die by the 
sword (7:11)—though 7:9 specifies the “house of Jeroboam,” which is 
less precise — and that the nation would go into exile (7:11,17). The pre¬ 
dictions were not fulfilled in the case of Jeroboam II, or in any precise 
manner thereafter. 

the Jezreel Valley . It is part of the tradition about “the blood of 
Jezreel” that Jezebel’s blood was spattered there; where dogs had licked 
up Naboth’s blood, they licked Ahab’s blood and ate Jezebel (I Kings 
21:19,24), even though I Kings 22:37 has the location in Samaria. The 
historian of Kings underscores the fact that the wounded Joram returned 
to Jezreel to recuperate (II Kings 9:15), but has him going out in his 
chariot so that Jehu can kill him “at the property of Naboth the Jezreelite” 
(v 21), apparently thought of as outside the town. In the case of Jezebel 
the fulfillment might have been more literal, since the vineyard was beside 
the palace (I Kings 21:1), and Jezebel was hurled from the window (II 
Kings 9:30-37). The word “Jezreel” occurs three times in this story. Yet 
there were limits to the liberties that the historian could take with his 
facts. Jehu killed Ahaziah, king of Judah, at the same time. But the narra¬ 
tor does not bring him to Jezreel to join the other victims; he was shot “at 
the ascent of Gur, which is by Ibleam” (II Kings 9:27); LXX reads 
Ekblaam . The coincidence is found in the circumstances of Zechariah’s 
death. According to II Kings 15:8-12, Zechariah, fleeing from Shal- 
lum (?), was struck down in the same place. Though the word Ibleam in 
LXX of II Kings 15:10 (MT has Qabal-‘am) may be a contrivance, the 
poetic justice is evident. Shallum was Hosea’s Jehu, for Ibleam is very 
close to “the valley of Jezreel” (Hos 1:5) (Aharoni 1967:22). “The 
house of Jehu” ended where it began. 

The sinister significance of Jezreel is now clearer. If the original “blood 
of Jezreel” included not only Naboth’s but also Ahab’s, then the text tells 
us not why Jehu’s house was punished, but how it is to be punished. The 
pattern is not one of historical cause and effect, but a theological pattern 
in which the hidden hand of God is briefly glimpsed when something that 
once happened happens again in a similar way (cf. Gen 27:36 with 29:25 
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and 48:18; II Sam 12:11 with 16:22). Furthermore, these places, Jezreel 
and Ibleam, evoke associations with Mount Gilboa (I Sam 29:1), the 
scene of the disastrous defeat of Saul and Jonathan, and a song apparently 
called “The Bow” (II Sam 1:18) that was sung in lamentation for a dead 
king and prince and the end of a dynasty (Freedman 1972a). This mem¬ 
ory, this dirge, and this place were a standing reminder that Yahweh had 
not spared Israel’s first king when he became disobedient, and that his son 
Jonathan, even though he was a good man, perished with him. In view of 
what we have said above about sorcery, the reference to witchcraft in 
Samuel’s denunciation of Saul (I Sam 15:23) is striking. 

6. Then she conceived again. The absence of specific information about 
the father does not imply that the child was illegitimate, although that 
remains a possibility. It is more likely that such a point would be made by 
mentioning the abnormal, not by omitting the normal. While some 
scholars see the omission of “for him,” which occurs in v 3, as a hint of 
doubtful parentage, the adverb again links the two pregnancies and sug¬ 
gests their similarity. 

a daughter . No significance is attached to the sex of the second child. 

He said . The identity of the speaker (Yahweh) is to be inferred from 
the preceding material. 

to him. The idiom 'mr *el t “to speak to,” is typical of Hosea (five 
times). In contrast *mr l means “to name” (2:1,3,25; 14:4); the action of 
naming Hosea otherwise expresses as qr* sm, “to call the name” 
(1:4,6,9). The unexpected Iw here could be a precative particle before 
the imperative verb; the l in Hos 10:8 could be vocative; the idiom of 
13:2 is not clear. This variation is probably not significant, however, as is 
confirmed by LXX, which consistently translates *el by pros; it reads pros 
auton in v 4, auto in v 6. 

Lo-Ruhama. The understanding of this phrase cannot be separated 
from the most beautiful, and also the most elemental, of Yahweh’s attri¬ 
butes (Freedman 1955a; Wright 1971). He is “a loving and generous 
god” (Exod 34:6; Deut 4:31; Joel 2:13; Jonah 4:2; Pss 86:15; 103:8; 
111:4; 145:8; Neh 9:17,31; II Chron 30:9). As an expression of the 
most tender feelings of affection, it is one side of his character as “pas¬ 
sionate” ( qannd '). Yahweh is ardent in both love and justice. Thoughts of 
compassion or mercy are secondary, for these are evoked by a condition 
of misery, dejection, or contrition in their object; the rhmym of God is un¬ 
conditional. To call the daughter “Not Pitied” suggests that pity is needed, 
but not forthcoming. Since Yahweh is always, in his deepest being, rahum, 
the negation of his love cancels his most basic relationship with his peo¬ 
ple. The name is a verb in the perfect tense, with the negative. Since there 
is no Qal form, the verb is Pu'al. The marking of the stress on the second- 
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last syllable makes it unlikely that the form is a participle; the word has a 
special pausal form. Since the form is not used anywhere else, it is possi¬ 
ble that it was invented for this case; multiple inferences should not be 
drawn from grammar. If the form is what it seems, it implies a completed 
act of rejection (by Yahweh) with the focus on some past moment, rather 
than on the present state of affairs. She is not simply “unpitied”; a passive 
participle would express that better. Rather, she has been expelled from a 
relationship of love. There is an emptiness about this which would not be 
expressed had an antonym of rhm been used. The term is also more con¬ 
crete, suggesting an act of renunciation; note the following Id* *<ostp ‘dd. 
To suggest that the name is impersonal (“There is no mercy”) (Wolff 
1974:20) is insipid; the term could then be no more than a description of 
the state of society in the vein of Hos 4:2. But it is not an indictment; 
Yahweh is the hidden subject. 

Since names can be ominous, it is possible that this one does not 
describe an accomplished fact, but announces a destiny — “Let her not be 
pitied.” The use of a perfect verb as precative is known. We prefer to take 
the name to be a statement of the fact of a complete change in Yahweh’s 
relationship with Israel. He has ceased to feel compassion toward them, 
and he will never love them again. The remainder of w 6 and 7 expounds 
the meaning of the name; it does not give the reason for it. 

never again . The entire explanation is a unity, and every clause in it is 
negated. We shall not enter directly into a debate with the widely held 
opinion that v 7 is favorable to Judah and (therefore) a later gloss 
(Harper 1905:205, 213). A demonstration of the rhetorical unity of the 
entire paragraph will be sufficient refutation. 

Although the five constituent clauses are uneven in length, they are ar¬ 
ranged in rhy thmi c patterns that achieve symmetry in the total con¬ 
struction. 


6bA ki Id ' *6sip € 6d 5 syllables 

'drahem *et-bet yi&rd'el 8 

6bB ki-ndSd* 'ettd' lahem 1 

7aA w?et-b$t y&hftda'drahem 9 

7aB wdhdSa'dm byhwh 'dlohehem 11 

7bA wdld' 'dWem 5 

7bB bdqaSt (ibZharb tibdmilhdma 10 

bdsdsim tibdpdraSim 8 


A common scholarly view of w 6b-7 holds that it is composite and 
corrupt. The original message, an interpretation of the name of Hosea’s 
second child, was a condemnation of “the house of Israel” playing on the 
verbal root rfym and consisting of v 6b. The first two clauses combined a 
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strong negative element (V *wsyp ‘wd) with the verb rhm, while the third 
clause was understood to reinforce the idea but required emendation since 
as it stands it affirms emphatically the certainty of forgiveness: “I will 
surely forgive them” — ky ns* *s*, At the least a second negative must be 
added, or the verbs themselves must be altered. The whole of v 7 was then 
treated as a clumsy gloss added by a supposed “Judean” editor who 
insisted on gratuitously adding the assertion that “the house of Judah,” 
unlike “the house of Israel,” will be pitied and rescued. In our opinion 
none of these views is correct; they arise out of a failure to recognize the 
structure of the passage and its syntactic arrangements, as well as a 
misreading of its meaning and import. The text is neither composite nor 
corrupt, but, insofar as it is possible to judge these matters, has been 
preserved exactly as set down. 

A cursory analysis of the passage shows that there are two major 
clauses, introduced by ky l* (6b) and wl* (7b); each is followed by the 
same form of a verb: Hip f il prefixing 1 c s. Syntactically the second of these 
poses no difficulties: after the verb there is a series of five prepositional 
phrases (divided into groups of three and two in the MT) which modify 
the verb. The first unit w 6b-7a presents an anomaly; the auxiliary verb 
ysp “to add, do again” normally is followed by an infinitive form of the 
verb, whereas here it is followed by four finite forms, the first three being 
first-person prefixing forms and the fourth a perfect first-person form with 
the wow-consecutive. While unusual, the construction is not unacceptable, 
since there is some interchange between infinitive and finite forms of the 
verb, especially in poetry. Most if not all scholars agree both on the syntax 
and meaning of the first clause: “For I shall never again show pity for the 
state of Israel.” If this is correct, as it must be, then it follows that the 
same syntactic pattern holds for the remaining three clauses of the unit 
and their verbs. In other words, the introductory clause (P 'wsyp ‘wd) 
controls all four following clauses and negates them individually and sev¬ 
erally, e.g. never again will (1)1 have pity on the house of Israel, (2) I 
make the slightest move to forgive them, (3)1 have pity on the house of 
Judah, and (4) I, Yahweh their God, rescue them. Verse 7b picks up the 
verb in the fourth clause and elaborates on the theme of deliverance or 
victory in battle. 

The application of the negative opening phrase lo* *dsip ‘od to every 
clause in w 6-7 is validated by several arguments. First, the objection that 
such long-range flow of negation from one clause to the next without re¬ 
peating Id* is not grammatical has no force. The construction has been 
recognized in other places where it has been found necessary to supply the 
double-duty negative in translation. An irresistible example is supplied by 
Jer 3:2. 
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’epoh lo’ suggalt ‘al-derakim 
yaSabt lahem . . . 
wattahdnipi ’ere§ . . . 

Where have you not been stretched out upon the roads? 

[Where have you not] sat for them . . . ? 

[Where have you not] defiled the land . . . ? 

The opening words blanket all that follows, making each statement a 
question. 

The syntax of Jer 22:10 is exactly the same as that of Hos 1:6. 

ki Id’ yasub 'od 

wera’a ’et-’eres moladto 
For never again shall he return 
and [never again] shall he see the land of his birth. 

In Num 23:19a the opening lo’ applies equally to the following clause. 

And El is not a human. 

and [he is not] a child of Adam. 

In a similar way the opening ’in in Mic 7: lb covers all that follows, 
not just the clause it is in. Isa 38:18 resembles Hos 1:6-7 in another 
structural feature. In a series of negative statements only the first and last 
have lo’. But all the translators recognize that the negative operates in the 
middle one as well; literal translation is impossible. There can accord¬ 
ingly be no objection to treating Hos 1:6-7 in the same way. 

Secondly, the pressure to make v 6bB negative has been felt by some 
commentators, who wished to restore a missing lo’, “not,” before ndso’ 
(Hal6vy 1902). There is no need for this, since the principle of double¬ 
duty operation of such particles is now well established (Dahood and 
Penar 1970:438). 

Thirdly, the syntax of the entire unit shows that the construction is 
tightly knit; that is, “never again” does not have to be “understood” as 
present in each clause by ellipsis (although in English we have to supply 
it); it blankets all that follows as a single unit. 

The anomalous or unusual sequence of auxiliary in the prefixing form 
followed by finite verbs may be explained by the fact that the negative first 
clause pervades the entire unit and negates each verb in sequence. An ex¬ 
amination of the internal structure of w 6b-7a shows that the four subor¬ 
dinate clauses divide into two pairs as they stand. Each pair is introduced 
by a clause with ’rhm, which in turn governs a direct object — state of Is¬ 
rael and state of Judah. These clauses are modified in turn by clauses with 
related themes (I will not forgive them; I will not rescue them). Closer 
examination reveals other interesting relationships: the ’rhm clauses are 
balanced in a perfect chiasm: 
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'rhm ’t-byt ysr*l 
1 t-byt yhwdb ’rhm. 

Andersen (1974) has shown that chiasm is the most integrating form 
of coordination in Hebrew. Since ' essa* is embraced by the two occur¬ 
rences of ’arahem, it is tied together with them in dependence on Id* *osip 
‘od. 

The chiastic arrangement suggests an envelope construction for the in¬ 
terpretation of the name of the child: beginning with ’rfym and ending with 
’rhm. The other clauses both end with the 3 m pi suffix -hem, producing a 
banal rhyme which nevertheless points to a deliberate linkage. The plural 
suffix in each case might refer to either the house of Israel or the house of 
Judah, or the two together. Since the author exercises special care in the 
agreement of pronouns and pronominal elements, we might have expected 
a singular pronominal suffix if the reference were simply to one house 
(whether of Israel or Judah); the use of the plural suggests that the con¬ 
nection is with both. 

The sequence of introductory particles: ky, w, and w suggests a more 
subtle syntactic arrangement among the parts. It is clear that the second 
line of v 6bA is the opening clause in the series. It would be usual for the 
second balancing clause to begin with w and we may choose between w 
7aA and 7aB as the intended follow-up. The former would produce the 
tightly knit chiasm noted above, the latter an envelope pattern. In either 
case, the parallel unit would begin with v 6bB, balanced by the remaining 
w clause. The end results would be these: 


A. 1) ’rhm ’ t-byt ySr’l 6bA in part 

w’t-byt yhwdh *rhm 7aA 

2) ky n$’ Ihm 6bB 

whws'tym byhwh ’Ihyhm 7aB 

B. 1) ’rhm *t-byt ysr’l 6bA in part 

whwVtym byhwh *Ihyhm 7aB 
2) ky ns* Ihm 6bB 

' t-byt yhwdh ’rfym 7aA 


There is something to be said for both of these logical arrangements, as 
well as for the present rhetorical order. We do not suggest that any 
changes be made; this is the way the text has emerged from the hands of 
editors and scribes, if not the author himself; it is left to the perceptive 
reader to sort out the possibilities and see the variety of links and rela¬ 
tions. 

The idea that Hosea directed his fire exclusively at the northern king¬ 
dom and used only the term Israel and its equivalent Ephraim, while a 
Judean editor introduced the word Judah as a counterfoil to Israel, in¬ 
dicating that whereas the northern kingdom would surely fail, and fall, the 
southern one would survive and succeed, is questionable in both respects: 
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Judah is involved integrally in the prophecies of Hosea, and there is no es¬ 
sential difference in his attitude or predictions about the fate of either 
kingdom. The difference is that Israel and its condition are close at hand 
and of immediate concern to the prophet, whereas Judah is less immedi¬ 
ately in the picture, and of less pressing concern. In the end the prophet 
does not neglect either. The same is true of Amos: to a somewhat greater 
extent the focus is on the north, but Judah is not neglected. The opposite 
is true of Isaiah and Micah, both of whom concentrate their attention on 
the southern kingdom but speak as well of the north, though with a 
different emphasis and interest. All this is quite understandable and 
reflects the physical circumstances of the prophets who lived in one or the 
other of the countries but were fully aware that both kingdoms were part 
of the people of God and had central roles in salvation history. 

In every other place where Judah is mentioned in Hosea it is treated the 
same as Israel/Ephraim, sharing equally in culpability and awaiting the 
same judgment; there are the same possibilities for repentance and re¬ 
newal, and ultimately the same hope for restitution and restoration. Re¬ 
gardless of whether these references are original or added by an editor, 
the status of Judah is essentially the same as that of Israel, so here we 
would be compelled to apply the negative prescription to the statement 
about Judah as much as to the statement about Israel. The identical sen¬ 
tences require the same interpretation; the perfect chiasm only empha¬ 
sizes the coordination of the two clauses. 

show pity. Both parts of the name Id ' ruhdma are used in the wordplay; 
note the recurrence of Id’ *arahem in 2:6. The Horeb incident (Exodus 
33-34) provides a clue to Hosea’s use of the root rhm. Embedded in the 
mysterious theophany there is an equally mysterious “name” — 

And I will favor those I favor 

and I will pity those I pity (' arahem ) (Exod 33:19). 

Later on there is a grim warning about making a covenant with the inhab¬ 
itants of the land, leading to intermarriage and the practice of Canaanite 
religion, which is called “being promiscuous after their gods” (Exod 
34:15-16). The same words are used in Hos 1:2, language which hearers 
or readers would recognize as traditional. 

the state of Israel. When this is linked to the similar remark about “the 
state of Judah” (literally “house” in each occurrence), it is clear that the 
second child, Lo-Ruhama, represents the whole nation, as the other chil¬ 
dren also may. 

or forgive them at all . Assuming that the denial continues through v 6b, 
the kt must be resumptive or assertive. Wolff (1974:9) is emphatic that, 
after negation, kt must mean “on the contrary.” It often but not always 
does; it can just as well be concessive (Vriezen 1958). On the range of 
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possibilities that should always be considered when translating ki, see 
Muilenburg (1961). For a parade example of a construction in which kl 
continues the negation in the preceding clause, see the Note on Isa 43:22 
in McKenzie (1968:58). 

Although the words naso* *essa’ lahem are common and mean roughly 
“lifting up, I will lift up to/for them,” the sense of the construction is ob¬ 
scure. What is Yahweh not going to lift up? The verb ns’ is used in many 
idioms, including some which mean “regard with favor,” either by pardon¬ 
ing sin or by granting a petition. The Deuteronomic expression “to lift up 
faces” (Deut 10:17) describes the perversion of justice by favoritism 
(“respect of persons”). The same expression, ascribed to God, could 
here mean that hitherto he has treated Israel leniently, unjustly, because it 
is his favorite nation, but that the time for such partiality has now gone. 
This seems oversubtle. Society’s respect for the prophet gave him power as 
an intercessor. This, and the idea of forgiveness, can be combined in a 
prayer, as in Hos 14:3. Moses’ use of ns* in his prayer at Horeb (Exod 
32:32) gives us the idiom God “carries away their sin.” Comparison of 
Moses’ usage with that of Hosea is invited because the sin is the same: 
worshiping the gold calf. Yahweh forgave Israel at Horeb, using *arahem 
to describe his compassion (Exod 33:19), though his acquiescence to 
Moses’ daring and importunate plea seems reluctant, less than whole¬ 
hearted. It is as if the punishment is not canceled, it is merely suspended, 
or even postponed, to be visited on them later (cf. Exod 32:34 and Hos 
1:4). In other words, Moses persuaded Yahweh to forgive them that time, 
but next time will be different — “never again.” Amos had a similar expe¬ 
rience, and Yahweh said as much to him . Like Moses, he was successful 
once or twice in extending the deadline for punishment. But finally his 
prayers were silenced, and Yahweh said, “Never again” ( Id’ *osip 
f od — Amos 7:8; 8:2). Time has run out; the historical wheel of repent- 
ance, forgiveness, and deliverance, followed by forgetfulness and fresh 
rebellion (the cycle of sin and redemption in Deuteronomistic history- 
theology) is about to stop. Before, when Yahweh was moved to compas¬ 
sion by his people’s afflictions, he raised up a deliverer ( mdsia ' — Judg 
3:9; the root of the latter is used in Hos 1:6-7). The phrase “never again” 
suggests that Hosea did not contemplate the replacement of Jeroboam’s 
family by a new dynasty, a token of a fresh beginning. This background 
suggests that our text means “[Never again] will I lift up [their sin] for 
them.” Isa 2:9 has the same idiom, also without the object. The inclusion 
of “never again,” furthermore, is a final reminder of how many times 
previously Yahweh had had compassion on his undeserving and ungrateful 
people (Ps 78:38). 

Many other attempts have been made to gloss this phrase, going back to 
LXX, which seems to be guessing: “But rather I shall opposing set myself 
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against them,” though this agrees with the drift of the passage. LXX seems 
to imply a Nip'al of ns’; it does not support the conjectural use of sn’, 
“hate,” in BH 8 , since LXX usually translates sn’ by misein . Wolff 
(1974:8) retains a literal meaning “withdraw,” but understands the object 
“my compassion.” This is not so persuasive as “forgive,” the inter¬ 
pretation which has appealed to most commentators. The difficulty Wolff 
complains of, the need for a modal translation, e.g. “that I should forgive 
them,” certainly puts a strain on the conjunction, which, however, is re¬ 
moved when the clause is seen to be another negative statement. We think 
that “iniquity” is the most likely noun to be understood; Hosea elsewhere 
uses the full expression (Hos 14:3). In general, when a laconic expression 
is suspected, it is likely to be effective only when it abbreviates a clich6. 
Wolff’s proposal is unlikely, since the idiom ns’ rhmym is nowhere 
attested. Unless ns’ and MT can be shown to be impossible, there is no 
need to resort to another root (ns/s’) and an internal passive, as in “I 
will not be deceived by them” (Kuhnigk 1974:4). 

7. save them . The clear statement “I won’t save them” in v 7b, together 
with the generally negative thrust of the whole oracle, is the reason why 
we see v 7aB also as a negative statement, even though the negative parti¬ 
cle is not explicit. The root of the verb yY t “to save,” is the same as that 
of the name Hosea, but there is no indication that a play on words is in¬ 
tended. 

More apposite is the verb sequence rhm, “pity” . . . yY, “save.” In the 
historic tradition of Israel, compassion is the great motivation for Yah- 
weh’s most celebrated rescue acts. In its abundant use, ye$&‘d t “deliver¬ 
ance, salvation,” is Yahweh’s most typical achievement. Other gods do not 
have this ability (Jer 11:12). When there is neither compassion nor deliv¬ 
erance, the judgment of Yahweh does not take the form of an active de¬ 
struction that he directly brings about. He deserts his people and they de¬ 
stroy themselves, or are destroyed by enemies. In this way they experience 
their weakness and helplessness without Yahweh, their Rescuer, the ulti¬ 
mate md$ia‘. In many instances, as here, refusal to deliver is not the same 
as total rejection. It is intended to bring the people to their senses, to 
remind them that they are absolutely dependent on Yahweh, to bring them 
to contrition and new trust. 

A Deuteronomic title, “Yahweh their God,” appears in the original. The 
phrase, transposed to the start of the clause sequence from its end, could 
be rendered with the adjacent verb, “I will deliver them by Yahweh their 
God/' the preposition b indicating the agent; on agential b, see the Note 
on Hos 1:2. There are parallels to this usage, with the same verb, in Deut 
33:29; Isa 45:17. Ps 33:16 stresses the futility of armaments for safety, 
since Yahweh alone has the power to rescue. This interpretation involves 
some strain, since the instrumental use (to rescue with weapons) is not 
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the same as the agential (to rescue by Yahweh); but cf. Ps 44:4-8. We 
prefer to identify b as beth essentiae, used for apposition with the subject 
of the verb (GKC §119i). The alleged awkwardness (Harper 1905:213) 
in the switch from first to third person vanishes once it is realized that it is 
not uncommon, when Yahweh is using the formal Hofstil in an oracle, to 
refer to himself in the third person, and by the name Yahweh (cf. Hos 1:2 
and Bxod 6:3; Joiion 1947:404—405). The beth essentiae can indicate the 
capacity in which a person is acting. Yahweh will not rescue them as Yah¬ 
weh their God, as they would have expected if he had continued to func¬ 
tion as Yahweh their God. The statement then amounts to a renunciation 
of this relationship or at least a refusal to recognize its claims on him. 
This is very poignant, and prepares for the even more drastic severance of 
relationships to be declared in the name of the third child. 

from bow and sword and weapons of war, from horses and horsemen . 
The use of b here poses the question: is the preposition used instru- 
mentally, i.e. I will not save them by bow, etc. or protectively, i.e. from 
bow, etc.? The former, the standard interpretation, is tied to the previous 
clause, which has always been analyzed as a positive statement: “And I 
will save them by Yahweh their God — but I will not save them by bow or 
by sword,” etc. The implication is that Yahweh will save them but not by 
military means. This accords with various passages in the Bible in which 
the contrast is made between reliance on conventional means of war and 
trust in God for survival and well-being. 

On the surface at least, the juxtaposition of God, who can bring victory, 
with the weapons and materiel which do not, would seem to justify the 
traditional viewpoint. Closer scrutiny suggests that such considerations are 
hardly germane in this context. If the message is that Yahweh will no 
longer show pity to either of his peoples, Israel or Judah, and henceforth 
will not intervene to rescue or save them, then it would appear that the 
concern is not with means, that is, with the weapons with which he will 
not save them, but rather with circumstances, namely, when they are at¬ 
tacked. The weapons here are those of the enemy who will be permitted to 
overrun and destroy the kingdoms that had forfeited their claim to divine 
protection and intervention. This is close to the standard prophetic and 
Deuteronomic interpretation of history. 

We follow Kuhnigk (1974:3) in rendering mlhmh as a synecdoche, 
“(weapons of) war.” The meaning “troops” is also possible (Gen 14:8; 
Exod 1:10; cf. Num 31:28; Judg 20:17). In the list of ordnance and mil¬ 
itary personnel in v 7b, the LXX adds a sixth to the five items in MT, 
harmasin, Heb merkabd, “chariotry,” after milhamd. At first glance, the 
longer list is more appealing, as the omission of mrkbh can be explained 
as a result of haplography, or homoeoteleuton to be exact: the scribe’s eye 
jumped from the final he of milhmh to the final he of mrkbh, and mrkbh 
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was omitted. It would be reasonable on the basis of LXX to group the 
items in pairs since they have elements in common both as to form and 
content: thus qeset and hereb are hand weapons and also segolate nouns; 
milhamd and merkaba are both three-syllable nouns ending in -a (here 
we might recognize a combination, chariots of war); and finally sustm and 
pdrasim are both m pi nouns; and horses and horsemen together make up 
cavalry, one of the newer features of Iron Age warfare. 

In spite of these data, there is evidence in favor of MT which must be 
considered. The reading in 2:20 of the first three items only (wq$t whrb 
wmlhmh) supports MT against LXX, not because mrkbh is omitted but 
because the grouping of three cuts across the pairs we identified in LXX. 
Furthermore, MT has a break after mlhmh since the next item, bswsym, is 
without the conjunction. The grouping of three things followed by a pair is 
thus confirmed. LXX, which has the conjunction with all of the items ex¬ 
cept the first, seems to be secondary whereas MT, without the conjunction 
at the beg innin g of the second group, seems to have the older and more 
difficult text. 

The contempt expressed by Yahweh in this oracle for human armament 
as a safeguard for national security is probably intended as an answer to 
Israel’s false confidence in recent military successes. Jeroboam had re¬ 
stored large parts of the old empire, almost rivaling David’s achievement 
(II Kings 14:25). His conquests extended as far north as Hamat Rabbah 
(Amos 6:2). Damascus was for a time either a vassal or at least forced 
into a treaty economically favorable to Israel (H Kings 14:28). The 
scope of his conquests in southern Transjordan is not so clear. His main 
successes probably lay in the sphere of international trade, like Solomon’s. 
Jeroboam’s opulence, denounced more by Amos than Hosea, was offset by 
the appalling poverty caused among the common people by his successful 
commercial expansion. Here he is reminded that just as fertile soil gives 
no yield xml ess Yahweh decrees a good harvest, so the best equipped army 
is useless xrnless he gives victory. This gives us another reason for preserv¬ 
ing the parallel references to Judah in v 7: they complete the larger pic¬ 
ture, for Uzziah’s contemporary military achievements matched those of 
Jeroboam II. Even if the account in II Chronicles 26 contains some exag¬ 
geration, there need be no doubt about its essential correctness. It notes 
the advances in military technology that aided Uzziah’s conquests. He 
seems largely to have restored the southern part of David’s original em¬ 
pire. If Jeroboam and Uzziah (like Ahab and Jehoshaphat before them) 
did not have a formal alliance, at least they must have had some kind of 
understanding concerning their respective spheres of influence. Their par¬ 
allel successes and the forgetting of old quarrels must have fostered 
throughout both kingdoms the feeling that they were still one great nation, 
correctly referred to as “Israel (and Judah).” In a s imil ar vein Hosea ex- 
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actly parallels the impressive building projects of these two contemporary 
monarchs (Hos 8:14), and again comparison with Solomon is not far 
away. 

As we have mentioned, in the old stories it was pity for his people’s 
plight that moved Yahweh to indignation and mobilized his armies (Judg 
10:16). When Israel is “not pitied,” a more drastic method of saving the 
covenant relationship is required. The severity of this total rejection must 
be felt in order to understand Hosea’s doctrine of salvation. Redemption 
is still possible, but not because Yahweh’s drive to pardon overcomes his 
will to punish and not because he spares a faithful portion of his people, 
in this instance, Judah. Redemption does not begin until rejection is com¬ 
plete. The nation is created again after it is totally destroyed. Restoration 
comes by resurrection after dying; see Hos 2:1-3. The successive names 
of the three children show the mounting severity in Yahweh’s attitude. 
“Jezreel” was a judgment within the covenant. When this is not heeded the 
nation is “not loved” and is left unaided. When this discipline is 
unavailing, Israel is pronounced “not my people,” and the covenant is 
repealed. 

horses. Joel 2:4 suggests that two kinds of horses might be involved in 
this phrase. The proposal that paras means “mare” has been discussed by 
ap-Thomas (1970). 

8. When she had weaned . Such a detail was not mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with Jezreel. A child could be suckled for two or three years; the time 
covered by the events recounted in Hosea 1 cannot be calculated, though 
five years would be minimal. Since the oracles are interrelated and the 
family is a unit, it is not likely that each child’s name should be connected 
with specific contemporary events. 

she conceived. LXX and Syriac read “again”; cf. v 6. The brief MT of 
1:8 marks the end of the progressive shortening of the descriptions. 

9. Call his name Lo-Ammi. The verb is singular, addressed to the father; 
the plural “you” is used in the comment on the name. This oracle is the 
shortest of the three namings. The parallel lines match grammatically, but 
they are unequal in length. 

ki ’attem Id’ ‘ammt 6 syllables 

we’anokt lo’-ehyeh lakem 9 

“My people” was perhaps the most beloved title conferred on Israel by 
Yahweh, an intimate and honorable title; Yahweh was acclaimed with 
pride as “our God,” “One Yahweh” (Deut 6:4). These titles had sacred 
associations; the entire story of the Exodus was built around them. The 
assertion “I am” (’ehyeh) is also highlighted there (Exod 3:12,14; 
4:12,15; see below). The climax of covenant-making was a related prom¬ 
ise. 
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wehayitt lakem le'lohim 

we’attem tihyii-li le‘am 

And I will be for you as God, 

and you will be for me as People (Lev 26:12). 

The same language is used when the covenant is adapted to the mon¬ 
archy. 

'ant 'ehyeh-lo le'ab 

wehfi’ yihyeh-li leben 

I will be for him as father, 

and he will be for me as son (II Sam 7:14). 

All this is now undone; a relationship hundreds of years old has been dis¬ 
solved. This means the annihilation of Israel and the total disappearance 
of Yahweh from history. He had no other people. The shattering effect of 
this child’s name is enhanced by addressing the people now for the first 
time directly: “You (are) lo 9 ‘ammU'* So far Hosea had spoken about Is¬ 
rael indirectly. Verse 9 apparently represents a public utterance. This 
“you” is resumed in the pronouns “your” in 2:3, an inclusion which joins 
all of 2:1-3 with 1:9. Whereas the comments on the names of the first 
two children are descriptive, this is oracular. 

The title My People applies to Israel as a whole, the twelve tribes of the 
old confederacy and the united kingdom of the first three kings. The dis¬ 
ruption after Solomon’s death did not change that. Neither Samaria nor 
Jerusalem ever arrogated exclusively to itself this ancient title. Here the 
total nation, Israel and Judah, is renounced, just as in w 6-7. 

In Deut 32:21 unidentified foreigners are gathered under the head 
Id*-am, “a non-people.” What we have in Hosea 1-2 is not a negation of 
‘ammt, “my people,” but the suffixation of the noun compound Id'-‘am, 
i.e. “my non-people.” In the latter case ownership is still claimed, but 
Israel is no better than the heathen. 

Ehyeh. An ancient synonym or alternative form of the divine name 
Yahweh (Exod 3:14). The formula of Lev 26:12 is not reproduced here; 
the second part does not contain the expected “I am not your God.” At 
2:1 we have the remarkable title, beni 'el-hay, “children of the living 
God,” instead of the expected “my people,” which has been displaced to 
the end of the unit (2:3). Here, instead of “your God,” the text has the 
seemingly unintelligible “and I not I-will-be for-you.” To resolve this 
difficulty a word for “god” is sometimes added, or the text is rewritten, 
replacing 'hyh Ikm by 'Ihykm, “your god” (so BH 3 ). MT should be re¬ 
tained; it is fully supported by LXX, kai ego ouk eimi hymon, “and I am 
not yours.” Because Ehyeh is a proper noun, it cannot take a possessive 
pronoun suffix, and has to be modified less directly by lakem. 

The balanced syntax supports the integrity of the text as it stands. The 
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pronouns ’attem, “you,’* and ’anoki, “I,” are in contrastive positions (An¬ 
dersen 1974:150-153). Although ’ehyeh, “I am/will be,” is in form a 
verb, it is clearly used as a name in Exod 3:14. When Moses asked God to 
disclose his name, he said, “Ehyeh is who I am; you will tell the Israelites, 
‘Ehyeh sent me to you.’ ” This assumes that the people will recognize and 
acknowledge this name, perhaps a secret name, as opposed to the public 
Yahweh, and that Moses’ use of it will lead to his acceptance by the 
Israelites. Here it matches the title 'ammi, as if it were a complementary 
covenant synonym for Yahweh. 

The etymology and meaning of this variant are another matter. In some 
Hebrew nouns prosthetic 3 alep is purely phonological. In some areas of 
Semitic it is elative (Wehr 1952). In view of the affinities with Yahweh, 
one might look for an ' Ap'el , parallel to Hip'il (Blommerde 1969). The 
name ’hyh, whatever its pronunciation, history, and meaning, is sometimes 
a first-person form corresponding to third-person yhwh; it is used as a 
name, as the subject of the verb selahani , “he sent me,” in the critical pas¬ 
sages in Exod 3:14-15. See further Freedman and O’Connor (forth¬ 
coming) . 

Wolff (1974:10) well remarks that the three name oracles become 
“more comprehensive, more severe, and more direct.” Each oracle has the 
same form; the name is followed by a ki clause which explains the mean¬ 
ing of the name. Remarks about the state of society to which the ora¬ 
cle is addressed are lacking. Yahweh does not say clearly what the house 
of Jehu has done that requires judgment. He does not say what Israel and 
Judah have done to extinguish his love. He does not say what act of cove¬ 
nant violation required the decision to make them “Not my people.” 

2:1. Then it will happen . The abrupt change of mood between Hos 1:9 
and 2:1-3 has startled some commentators, who have either excised the 
latter passage as a later addition, or else removed it to another place 
where it harmonizes better with the context. Wolff thinks Hos 2:1-3 origi¬ 
nally belonged with 2:23-25, but was moved quite early to its present po¬ 
sition by an editor who was Hosea’s personal disciple (1974:26). NAB 
shunts Hos 2:1-3 to the end of c 3, though Hos 2:3 makes a lame ending 
to the section, whereas the present ending is effective. 

While there are difficulties with the present order of the text, there are 
also problems with each of the proposed rearrangements. Until convincing 
arguments are presented against the traditional order and in favor of an¬ 
other, we prefer to work with what we have, and attempt to analyze the 
given structural patterns. In favor of the authenticity of the passage and its 
compatibility with Hosean authorship,, we observe that Hosea often sets 
the most opposite ideas side by side in striking contrast. Total despair al¬ 
ternates with unbounded hope. It is part of Yahweh’s sovereign power that 
he can completely reverse anything. He can change “my people” into “not 
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my people,” and he can reverse the direction too. The name and rela¬ 
tionship can be changed back again. This is Hosea’s essential theology, 
and Hos 2:1-2 (or 3) predicts such a future switch in the name and status 
of the covenant people. 

The main points made are the greatness of the coming day (v 2b), 
clearly a day of exultation; the great increase in population (v la); the 
reversal of one of the negative names (v lb); and the reunion of the 
separated kingdoms under a single ruler (v 2a). All this will be a fulfill¬ 
ment of ancient promises. 

Hos 2:1-3 is closely related to Hosea 1. Only after the climactic naming 
of the third child is it possible to proceed to the total reversal supplied in 
2:1-3, which picks up all three names. The reversal of all that was an¬ 
nounced in the names of the children has a great impact because the 
dreadful threats in c 1 are given without comfort. The horror of the devas¬ 
tation will eventually be relieved by a word of hope, a new word of crea¬ 
tion spoken to total chaos. Our recognition of the organic connections 
which exist within Hos 1:2-2:3 as a finished literary composition does 
not mean that we think that it was all done at once. We note, however, 
that many eschatological predictions are scattered throughout Hosea 1-3, 
and some of them might well have been present in the earliest stages of lit¬ 
erary growth. 

The crisis that Hosea had to interpret was different from any that had 
occurred in Israel’s previous history. There had already been occasions in 
Israel’s past when God made threats that he did not carry out. His im¬ 
pending judgments were staved off, either by the intervention of a prophet 
who made effective intercession (Genesis 18; Exodus 32; Amos 7; Psalm 
106; etc.), or by repentance (I Kings 8), or out of sheer compassion. Not 
so now (Hos 1:6): Hosea makes no intercession on behalf of Israel. The 
people produce no change of heart. Yahweh’s hand falls; Israel is dis¬ 
carded (Hos 1:9). Hos 2:1-3 follows, describing the steps that Yahweh 
will take only after he has completed his judgment. As such, Hos 2:1-3 
lies in the future, a more remote future than the one viewed in Hos 1:5. 
According to Hos 3:4-5, this “end of days” will come only after “many 
days.” The scope of Hos 2:1-3 points to a future that history cannot con¬ 
tain; the eschatological dimension is remote, not in the sense of being far 
distant in time, but as something beyond historical possibility without the 
direct intervention of God. These remote possibilities are always at hand, 
and all time perspective is lost in talking about them. They reverse history, 
canceling its evil, not by denying it or moving away from it into some 
transcendental realm. The realities of this remote future are still Israelites 
and Judahites. The day is the day of Jezreel. This gathering up, this sal¬ 
vaging of history is not its negation, but its fulfillment. This kind of escha¬ 
tological thinking in an eighth-century prophet should be distinguished 
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sharply from the fantastic, remythologized eschatology that came after the 
Exile. The superficial resemblances between the two should not mislead us 
into el imin ating the authentic eschatological elements from Hosea by 
confusing them with later apocalypses. Vriezen (1953), among others, is 
emphatic that the note of hope in Hosea is authentic. 

The particulars of Hosea’s vision are seen in the verbal links between 
2:1-2 and c 1. The name Jezxeel is given a positive meaning. The negative 
names “Not-Pitied” and “Not-My-People” are themselves negated. The 
listing of all three names at the end (Hos 2:2b-3), with chiasm of the last 
two, is another reason for including Hos 2:3 in this oracle, and for regard¬ 
ing 2:1-3 as the response to 1:2-9. The actual pattern is as follows: 


Name 
1:4 Jezreel 


1:6 Lo-Ruhama 


1:9 Lo-Ammi 


Association 
Jezreel (1:4) 
Jezreel (1:5) 


Name 

Jezreel (2:2) 


111 ’rhm (1:6) 
[!'] ’rhm (1:7) 
Lo Ammi (1:9) 
Lo Ammi (2:1) 



Ammi (2:3) 

Ruhama (2:3) 


In the first unit the names of the three children occur in 1:4,6,9. In each 
case there is a following interpretation or association in which the name or 
a play on the name occurs twice: Jezreel (1:4,5), [/’] 'rhm (1:6,7), Lo- 
Ammi (1:9; 2:1). The reversal of fortunes or change of names (the two 
younger ones) or meaning (Jezreel) occurs at the end of the unit: 2:2-3, 
with chiasm of Ammi and Ruhama. 

In 2:24—25 the names recur. The three names in their original form are 
repeated, and then the reversal is noted, either in verbal play or in the 
change of name. In Jezreel we have wzr'tyh, “and I will sow her,” and for 
Lo-Ruhama wrhmty , “and I will show pity”; for Lo-Ammi, the negative is 
dropped, as in 2:3, and we have Ammi. 

There are further reasons for recognizing continuity between 1:9 and 
2:1. The argument from syntax is strong, since 2:1-3 shares features of 
the three oracles about the children, especially the first. Admittedly Hos 
2:1 lacks the phrase bayyom hahu of 1:5, but the form used is a common 
variant of the eschatological preface; note the reverse situation in 2:20 
where bayyom hahu' occurs, but wehaya is omitted. The two passages 
1:5 and 2:1 thus complement each other; they are linked in other ways. 
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The eschatological formula is lacking in 1:7, but the future vision is pres¬ 
ent there without it. Furthermore, wehayd is used twice in 2:1. The pattern 
of 1:5, 2:18, and 2:23 makes excision of the eschatological portions im¬ 
possible without serious mutilation of the overall structure. 

Hosea’s oracles have three points of time in view: (a) the present situa¬ 
tion; (b) the impending situation; (c) a more remote and final state of 
affairs. Even if the latter is not seen explicitly as the end (3:5), his vision 
does not extend beyond this era. The use of wehayd to introduce the end 
of an oracle prevents us from regarding 2:1 as beginning a new section. 

There are other connections between 1:2-9 and 2:1-3. For instance, 
the removal of the kingship (1:4), the impending action, will be matched 
by the restoration of the “one head” (2:2, cf. David in 3:5) of the tribes 
reunited into one people. The devastation of both Israel and Judah 
(1:6-7) is matched by their joint resurrection (2:2). Furthermore, the 
names Judah and Israel appear in 2:2 in a rare order which produces a 
chiasm binding 2:2 to 1:6-7, and conforms to the reversal of the names 
of the younger children in 2:3. The distinctive and carefully used name 
“Israelites” (2:1) matches the general term “the land” used in the opening 
accusation (1:2). This association of “the land” and “the Israelites” is ap¬ 
propriate because both are connected in the covenant promises hinted at 
in 2:1 and 2:20. 

the number of the Israelites. Here bene yisrd’el means the entire nation. 
In 1:6-7 and in 2:2 Israel and Judah are distinguished, but the pronouns 
in those verses refer to both together. 

sands. Although the s imil e is a clich6, it conveyed memories of the 
promises made to Abraham, the first and greatest ancestor of Israel (Gen 
22:17). The abbreviated expression used by Hosea implies such larger 
constructions as ’im-tfikal lispor ’otam, “if you can count them” (Gen 
15:5) or weld’ yissaper merob , “and it is not counted because of size” 
(Gen 16:10; 32:13). Hosea, in using the stylistic feature of two verbs in 
parallel, links his vision with the idealized reign of Solomon: 

‘am rab ’aser Id’-yimmdneh 

weld 9 yissaper merob . 

I Kings 3:8; cf. I Kings 8:5 = II Chron 5:6 

Similar parallelism is found also in the Oracles of Balaam, in Num 23:10. 

The people are both numerous and united. Note the motif of 4 am rab in 
Gen 50:20. The patriarchal comparison with the sand is found in I Kings 
4:20, which links Judah and Israel together, under one king. More is in¬ 
volved here than a dream of political unification under Jerusalem, more 
than propaganda (like that of the author of Kings) for the claims of the 
Davidic line against the rulers of the north. Hosea’s solution is not just a 
reversal of the disruption that took place after Solomon’s death. The 
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glorified past provides only a model for a transcendent future. Both parts 
of the nation are equally doomed, Jerusalem no less than Samaria 
(5:9-14). The future king David represents, not the vindication of Judah, 
but the restoration of all Israel. 

This promise thus has considerable historical depth, going back through 
Solomon to Abraham. In using the verb mdd rather than mny (Gen 
13:16; Num 23:10; I Kings 3:8), Hosea seems to have a variant tradi¬ 
tion. 

in the place where . Literally “in the place of” (construct). Although 
bimqom *User may be no more than the locative relative adverb 
(“where”), there may be significance in the mention of a “place.” The 
place where the name J was originally given may be the place where the 
name is changed; the place of renunciation may be the place of rein¬ 
statement: “the land” (1:2 and 2:25) as the “house of Yahweh” (cf. 
9:3—4). Hosea has a doctrine of redemption by recapitulation. God will 
take Israel back into the desert, and begin all over again (2:5,16). There 
can be no doubt that Hosea has in mind the tradition that during the 
Exodus it was first said to Israel, “You are offspring for Yahweh your 
God” (Deut 14:1). This passage has in parallel another covenant title, 
“holy people,” and a warning about following heathen practices. While 
maqom can be simply a location, such as the desert, it is also used in a 
technical sense for a recognized sacral assembly place such as an open-air 
shrine. Even though there was also divine anger and rejection of Israel in 
the wilderness, there was also effective intercession and renewed if reluc¬ 
tant acceptance of the errant people. The paradox emerged early in the 
covenant that Yahweh had committed him self to have a people, and even 
their worst sins could not dissolve the relationship. 

So far as Hosea’s actual child is concerned, the place of naming could 
have been the place where a public announcement of the name was made; 
a shrine where the boy was circumcised or the mother purified may be 
meant. The plural “you” used in the third naming ceremony strongly sug¬ 
gests the presence of “the people” on such occasions. In the precincts of 
such shrines, the people would also have heard the covenant words, “I am 
your God: you are my people,” uttered in ceremonies of covenant re¬ 
newal. Hosea would have declared there his countermessages — “Jezreel, 
. . . Lo-Ruhama, . . . Lo-Ammi.” These are now the names of Yahweh’s 
people. However, even if a shrine were the locus of such declarations, the 
context need not have been a naming liturgy for the newborn. And it cer¬ 
tainly does not follow from this that Hosea, as a prophet, was a cult officer 
of such a shrine. If he were, his startling names would have cut across fa¬ 
miliar ones; if he were not an official, we imagine him interrupting and 
contradicting the conventional litanies, an interloper like Amos. 

There are biblical incidents in which a child is named immediately on 
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birth. The name celebrates something that happens in connection with the 
birth, taken as a portent of the child’s destiny. In Hosea 1 the word of 
Yahweh came to Hosea after each child’s birth — at least the events are so 
recorded. There is no hint of a time interval between birth and naming 
and no indication where the name was bestowed. The child is the message 
to Israel. The child will be a new message, and have a new name (2:25). 
If the maqom is the place where the child was born, then this is to be 
compared with the Exodus as the time of national birth (2:5). We shall 
see in Hos 11:1 that this prophet views the Exodus as an adoption rather 
than as a birth, but this incongruity of metaphors is no problem, since he 
speaks of Israel equally as Yahweh’s spouse and Yahweh’s child. 

it was said . The translator is forced to render the same verb form, 
ye’amer , by two difficult tenses in its two occurrences in the verse. This 
may be correct since the imperfect can be iterative past (“it was said,” 
aorist, as in the first occurrence in LXX, or, better, “it used to be said”) 
as well as future (“it will be said,” as in LXX at the second occurrence). 
If a specific act of addressing were involved, one might have expected a 
perfect verb; however, ye’amer is also the verb used to report a current 
saying, not a statement made once and for all. 

The impersonal ye’amer, “it was said,” leaves room for the fluid rela¬ 
tionship in the names which simultaneously refer to an individual (Ho- 
sea’s child) and a nation (Yahweh’s child). The Nip'al with this imper¬ 
sonal meaning is generally used to report a byword, something that is 
habitually said, particularly in comments on names (Gen 10:9; 22:14). 

In Gen 32:29, however, it is used in connection with the change of 
Jacob’s name to Israel, and this sense is to be preferred here, where the 
focus is on the giving of names, not the popular interpretation of them. 
Compare Isa 19:18; 32:5; 61:6; 62:4; Jer 7:32, which use the same 
idiom for a name change. Hosea knows and uses the Jacob traditions. In 
the center of Israel’s self-consciousness as the people who have standing 
with Yahweh is a historic change of name. In Hosea’s perspective the 
Bethel and Jabbok incidents are merged (Hos 12:2—6). This momentous 
past event provides a model for the future. Israel’s name has been changed 
to “Not My People,” but it will be changed back again; the emphasis is 
probably not so much on the change of the name Lo-Ammi but on the 
place where it was said. 

An objection to the theory that a naming ceremony lies behind Hos 2:1 
arises from the observation that what is said does not constitute two 
names. Thus the sentence, “You are not my people,” is not a name, but a 
statement, based on the name of the third child. Nor is what replaces it — 
“children of the Living God” — a personal name, although it could be a 
title for a group or a nation. This shows how imperceptibly the “allegory” 
slides from Hosea’s f amil y to Yahweh’s people. We note that the name 
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“My delight is in her” (Isa 62:4) is a clause. In Jer 4:11; 16:14; Zeph 
3:16, in similar eschatological contexts, a similar idiom is used to affirm 
the new eschatological reality of the end time; cf. Ezek 13:12; Ps 87:5. 

You are not my people . There are grammatical subtleties in the se¬ 
quence of words used here, in contrast to Hos 1:9, with the sequence 
'attem Id’ *ammi, “You (subject) (are) not my people (predicate).” The 
latter is the normal sequence when Lo-Ammi is a name, whereas the in¬ 
verse sequence (predicate plus subject), used in Hos 2:1, makes “not my 
people” designate status (Andersen 1970a). The arrangement secures 
chiasm between 1:9 and 2:1. 

children of the Living God. That Yahweh is the sole giver of life is a 
constant theme of the Hebrew Bible. In creation, God breathed life into 
the first person, who was only inert soil from the ground; God created a 
living being. Similar language is used, particularly in psalms of lament or 
thanksgiving, to describe the activity of God in restoring liveliness to the 
sick: God heals. The imagery of raising the sufferer from the bed of illness 
is not much different from the language that is used to describe the resus¬ 
citation of the dead, who stand up out of their graves. The last two images 
are used as figures for each other. Death is a sickness for which resur¬ 
rection is the cure; or unexpected recovery from disease is a miracle of re¬ 
turning from the gates of Sheol. In many texts it is impossible to decide 
whether to take the death/resurrection and sickness/recovery language lit¬ 
erally or figuratively; see the Notes on 6:1-2. Resurrection resembles 
creation quite closely, since it is the dry bones lying in the earth that are 
clothed with new flesh and animated by God’s own breath (Ezekiel 37). It 
is not clear which of these focal points supplies the connotation of the title 
used here. 

The unexpectedness of this title makes it climactic. It completes the ora¬ 
cle on the third child (1:8 — 2:1). In the context, “Children of the Living 
God” could be a new name, but it is not suitable for an individual. More 
likely it is the predicate of the incomplete clause “(You are) children of 
the Living God,” paralleling the previous clause, the one ’attem being in 
effect the subject of both predicates. In the same way the balancing af¬ 
firmations of Hos 2:25 match: ‘ammi ’atta, “You are my people,” is fol¬ 
lowed by ’elohay, “(You are) my God,” without repeating the pronoun. 
As a predicate, the phrase defines the status of the person addressed, 
leaving the meaning of “children” unclear. In c 1, the bad names were 
given along with their meanings. Here the meaning of the new name is 
divulged, but not the name itself. When the new name does eventually 
emerge (Hos 2:25), it will prove to be a positive form of the old name, 
‘Ammt, “my people.” 

The name for God, ’el hay , “the Living God,” is itself rare (Josh 3:10; 
Pss 42:3; 84:3; cf. “my living God,” Ps 42:9). More frequent is the pro- 
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saic 1 elohim hayyim (e.g. Deut 5:23). The mixed 'elohim hay is found in 
Isa 37:4,17. The parallelism in Ps 56:14 shows that hahayyim “the Living 
(one)” can be a name for God. By contrast with the familiar phrases, 
Hosea’s expression (with its use of the singular for both noun and adjec¬ 
tive, and lack of the article) has an ancient ring. As a title for the Living 
God, it is connected with the doctrine of God/El the life-giver, found in 
the ancient name mehiyyd’el/me/ehuya’el (Gen 4:18; cf. I Sam 2:6 and 
Deut 32:39). The generic use of El is common to all ancient Syro-Pales- 
tinian nations — the national gods are both specifically named, e.g. Qaus, 
Milkom, Chemosh, Dagon, etc., and generically named El. El-names can 
reflect any deity and in Israel are associated with Yahweh. Although 
Canaanite El was repudiated just as Canaanite Baal was, whereas the 
name Baal could be avoided, the word God/El could not. There is the 
further complication of Patriarchal El, in particular El Shadday. 

The phrase bene y el is the ancient name for all divine beings (“gods”) 
in Canaanite polytheism, members of the heavenly co mm unity over which 
the supreme god El presided. The original banu \ilima survives in Ps 29:1 
(bene ’elim), but the more common equivalent in Hebrew is bene 
(ha)*elohim. This phrase was never used of human beings, but continued 
to be used in passages with mythological roots (Gen 6:2,4; Job 1:6; 2:1; 
38:7). The closely related “assembly” of gods, 4 adat y el (Ps 82:1), is the 
Canaanite equivalent of Babylonian pufyur ilani . In early Israelite cove¬ 
nant thinking this concept was radically demythologized and the ‘idatu- 
consisting of gods, became ‘adat-yhwh (Num 27:17; Josh 
22:16; etc.), consisting of Israelites. Its historicization is seen in the com¬ 
mon designation of the covenant community as ‘ adat ( beni ) yisra’el or 
simply ha 4 eda. Furthermore, ' adat yhwh is equivalent to < am yhwh , so the 
juxtaposition of lo y 4 ammi with bene ' el-hay is not incongruous and the El 
of the myths becomes the Yahweh of history. 

If the procession up from Sheol described in 2:2 has first claim as the 
clue to 2:1, then resurrection as a new creation by the Living God is in 
mind. If the sexual imagery of 2:25 predicates the act of God, then “chil¬ 
dren of the Living God” is the new name of the formerly rejected people. 
The covenant associations of 2:1 should not be overlooked; 11:1 has the 
same background. There it is clear that the title “child” is conferred by 
adoption. In general, the Israelites rarely called themselves “children” of 
Yahweh. They abhorred the idea of people as the offspring of God, not to 
belittle people, but to protect Yahweh from any suggestion of sexuality. 
At the same time Hosea must insist that all children are the gift and crea¬ 
tion of Yahweh, not Baal. Yahweh’s role in conception was a “natural” 
one; he opened the womb when a man had sex with a woman. 

Occasionally, as in Deut 14:1, Israelites called themselves “children of 
Yahweh,” and Hosea’s generally primitive language suggests that he is 
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reviving an old expression here. In any case, the historical entity Israel is 
remythologized and cast into the future as the eschatological community. 
Not that it is detached from history. These “children of the Living God” 
are all the Israelites, including those who came up from Egypt, the 
rejected ones addressed now by Hosea, those who will “return” in the end 
time, revived and reassembled (Hos 2:2). The use of the epithet “living” 
affirms that God’s final word to Israel is life, and prepares for the promise 
of general resurrection in v 2. 

Not until 2:5 does Yahweh say he will “kill” Israel; cf. 6:5. The old 
covenant name Ammi will be restored (2:25), but the new name is also 
needed to bring out the fact that “in that day” Yahweh will bring life from 
death in a manner more dramatic than anything in the old stories. 

2. The Judahites and the Israelites . It is impossible to remove the refer¬ 
ence to Judah without destroying the structure of the unit. These names 
occur in a sequence chiastic with that in l:6b-7a, where the reference is 
to the “states of Israel and Judah,” a signal of the connection between the 
two passages. 

The two kingdoms are distinguished in 2:2 in order to herald their fu¬ 
ture union under one head. Since the promises in 2:1 go back to the one 
ancestor Abram and the one king Solomon, beni-Yisra’el there means the 
whole nation, like bene-Yisra'el in 3:5. But when bene-Yehuda and 
beni-Yisrffel are mentioned in Hos 2:2a, the two parts of the divided 
kingdom are recognized. Since Lo-Ruhama and Lo-Ammi are paired in 
both Hos 2:3 and 2:25, while Jezreel stands apart, it is possible that, here 
at least, the siblings are Israel and Judah, while Jezreel stands for the orig¬ 
inal and future nation of united tribes. In this connection it is worth not¬ 
ing that both Jeremiah (3:6-10) and Ezekiel (c 23) looked upon the na¬ 
tion in partition as two sisters. 

Although the terminology, “Judahites and Israelites,” comes from the 
divided monarchy, the language of convocation resembles that in Gen 
49:1-2 and Deut 33:5, both of which have their setting in premonarchical 
tribal assemblies. 

In Hos 2:2a, the initial verb (“will gather”) and the final adverb (“to¬ 
gether”) belong to both the coordinated subjects, so there is only one 
gathering together. Neither part is given priority. Since the sequence 
Judah-Israel is designed to secure chiasm with the sequence Israel-Judah 
in Hos 1:6—7, Judah cannot be regarded as taking the lead, as though Is¬ 
rael must rejoin Judah. 

will gather . The placement of gather and together invites search for 
closer synonymous parallelism, which could be achieved by reading a verb 
*yehadu t which would fit the poetic and grammatical patterns nicely. The 
sequence of consecutive future (perfect) followed by an imperfect verb is 
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good. If, however, yhdw is to be read as a Nip'al of yhd, “unite,” there are 
morphological difficulties. The same problem is presented by this verb in 
Gen 49:6; Isa 14:20; and Ps 86:11. In Isa 9:20 yhdw might be read 
*yehadu, “they united”; in Pss 31:14 and 41:8 yhd could be a verb — 
“they unite against me.” By reading yehadti, “will be united,” Kuhnigk 
(1974:6-8) makes the lines parallel, but thinks each refers to the unifica¬ 
tion of Israel and Judah separately, while the following pair of clauses 
describes the unification of Israel and Judah into “one host.” It is better to 
retain the MT and see the appointment of one head as another indication 
of that national unity. 

they will appoint. The same idiom is used in I Sam 8:5 for the selection 
of a monarch, which makes it possible that the “one head” is a king. 

one head . As a token of reunification, this head must be modeled on a 
leader in the days before Israel was divided. This could be Moses (or a 
second Moses), especially if “coming up from the land” is thought of as a 
new exodus, as in 2:17. Since Hosea makes extensive use of the traditions 
of the Wilderness period, he may have in mind the insurrection described 
in Numbers 14, where the people reject Moses and try to appoint another 
leader (“head,” Num 14:4) to lead a return to Egypt. Since the action de¬ 
scribed here is clearly constructive, it could be the antidote for the wilder¬ 
ness insubordination. 

“Head” can be the title for a chief of military, judicial, or liturgical op¬ 
erations. The present context does not supply the connotation needed to 
pinpoint one of these. In the early days it was used for tribal chiefs (Num 
1:16) or magistrates (Exod 18:25). The structural relationships between 
Hos 2:1-3 and 3:1-5 raise the question of whether the “one head” will be 
like David, or even David himself. The king was not called the “Head,” 
except in Ps 18:44, “You appointed [same verb as in Hos 2:2] me as 
head of nations.” In Job 29:25 the parallelism of ro’s and melek is quite 
clear. 

The word “one” stands in association with the word “together” in the 
preceding clause. Hence it probably means “common” (that is, joint) 
rather than “single.” The phrases huqqd f ahat (Num 9:14), tord ’ahat, 
mispat *ehad (Lev 24:22; Num 15:16) emphasize that all follow the same 
rule. 

they will come up. The common verb “to ascend,” used here, has so 
many meanings that it is hard to determine what nuance it bears in the 
present context. When the subject is an army, the verb means to mount a 
campaign or invade; but the country or city the aggressor “goes up” 
against is usually specified. The preposition “from the earth” is fatal to 
Wolff’s proposal that it means “take possession of the land” (1974:28). 

In a context where life is the answer to death, the radical rejection in 
the name “Not-my-people” calls for an equally radical remedy. At the 
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very least, the language describes a political reconstitution of Israel by a 
return from Exile resembling the original Exodus. The verb here is gener¬ 
ally used for the movement from Egypt to the promised land (Hos 2:17; 
cf. Exod 1:10). It is also the verb that describes the ascent from death 
(Sheol) to new life (cf. I Sam 2:6; Ps 30:4). If this sense is also present 
here, then the original coming up from the land of Egypt provides a basic 
model for this act. When the Exile became a fact, later prophets were able 
to bring the theology of a second exodus to full flower. With a knowledge 
of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah, we tend to read this develop¬ 
ment back into earlier prophets. It is present in embryo in Hosea, but it 
has not yet acquired the historical realism found in later treatment. We 
therefore find it difficult to decide the sense in which Hosea is using the 
language of exodus here, especially given the brevity of statement. 

The land is not identified. It could be Egypt; but Egypt is rarely called 
“the land.” It could be Assyria, thought of as the Egypt of a new slavery 
(Hos 8:13). Elsewhere in Hosea “the land” means either the people 
(1:2), equivalent to “the inhabitants of the land” (4:1), or else the coun¬ 
try itself (2:20-25). These meanings do not fit the present passage. Re¬ 
cent study has established that “the land” in ancient Israel was a name 
for the Underworld, the realm of the dead (Holladay 1969; Tromp 
1969:23—46; Kuhnigk 1974:8-10). This meaning makes sense here. 
Compare Gen 2:6 (Speiser 1967:22). Reco gnizin g Hosea’s capacity for 
using language with more than one level of me anin g, we suggest that the 
statement “and they will come up from the land” has two senses, one his¬ 
torical (the Exodus), one eschatological (resurrection). Whichever is pri¬ 
mary, it carries a definite and intentional connotation of the other. As 
Moses led the united tribes from slavery, so a “single leader” will lead the 
reunited nation, both Judah and Israel (2:2a), out of the destruction into 
which Yahweh has hurled them. The destroyed nation will have to be 
brought back from the Underworld in order to become Yahweh’s people 
again. The historical blends into the eschatological, and no dividing line 
can be drawn between them. The emphasis on Yahweh as the Living God 
(2:1) thus continues. 

In 5:8-6:6, an oracle about resurrection is embedded in two passages 
about death. Here the message about the great day (2:1-3) is flanked by 
oracles about the children’s symbolic names. In spite of the abrupt 
changes in mood, the passage is not intrusive, but integral to the total 
structure. 

How great. The particle kt here cannot be rendered “for, because”; a 
logical connection between v 2a and v 2b is hard to find. The intensifica¬ 
tion of a predicative adjective by means of kt, “how (very)!” is now 
widely accepted, in view of steadily accumulating attestation (Muilenburg 
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1961:143). “The time of trouble for Jacob” (Jer 30:7) is called “great” 
in the sense of unique (“there is nothing like it”), incomparable for deso¬ 
lation and misery, incomparable also for restoration and joy. (There are 
other affinities between Jeremiah 30 and Hosea 2.) The term here is an 
exclamation of wonder at the marvels of the great day of national resur¬ 
rection (cf. Ezek 37:1-14). 

the day, O Jezreel. According to the MT, the great day is “the day of 
Jezreel,” which has been linked to “the blood of Jezreel” (Hos 1:4). The 
day of Jezreel is the time when Yahweh punishes the house of Jehu for the 
Jezreel massacres. Such a reference to wholesale extermination is out of 
the question in the present context, in view of the exultant positive note 
that is struck throughout 2:l-2a. The elimination of Jehu’s dynasty was 
only one in a climactic series of events which culminated in the total rejec¬ 
tion of the nation. Now it is Yahweh’s day to restore them. The greatness 
of Yahweh’s day is celebrated in a magnificent incantation in Zeph 
1:14—16, where it is called ydm yhwh, hayydm, or simply ydm. If ydm in 
Hos 2:2b is another laconic equivalent of ydm yhwh, then what becomes 
of the phrase “day of Jezreel”? We follow BH 3 , which breaks up the 
phrase, detaching Jezreel from the clause and making it a vocative. 

In MT, Jezreel (2:2) makes an inclusion with 1:3 to complete a sec¬ 
tion. If the day of Jezreel is a time of judgment (Isa 9:3) or disaster (Ps 
137:7), Jezreel is the object of punishment, and the day is the time when 
the blood of Jezreel will be visited upon the house of Jehu, in line with 
1:4. Such a note clashes with the tenor of 2:1-3. 

The reference to Jezreel in 2:2 continues an extended pattern of inver¬ 
sion from 1:2 which is completed in 2:3. The names of the two younger 
children are reversed in 2:3 simply by removing the initial negative parti¬ 
cle, V: thus Lo-Ammi becomes Ammi (the switch is anticipated in 2:1) 
and Lo-Ruhama becomes Ruhama. Since Jezreel is juxtaposed with the 
other two, it is reasonable to infer that although the name does not 
change, the import of it is transformed from a sign of judgment (1:4) to 
one of restoration and renewal, in conformity with its actual meaning “Let 
God sow” (cf. 2:25). This fits well with promises of national revival. 
Note also that Jer 31:27, which promises to repopulate the land by sowing 
it with people and animals, is directed to Israel and Judah together. 

3. you will say. So far as content is concerned, 2:3 provides a fitting cli¬ 
max to the dramatic transformation from judgment and destruction 
proclaimed in c 1 to the restoration and renewal promised in 2:1-2. The 
reversal of the names of the two younger children brings the whole proc¬ 
ess to a conclusion. 

If 2:3 completes a schematic presentation of judgment and death on the 
one hand, and redemption and new life on the other, it also serves as a 
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transition to 2:4, which resumes the story of Hosea and his family (and 
Yahweh and his) at a particularly dramatic moment, and ultimately carries 
it through to a point which matches the climax in 2:3. Verses 24—25 
bring together the three children in a manner reminiscent of and equiva¬ 
lent to 2:2-3. We may speak therefore of two major parts of cc 1-2: the 
division is between 2:3 and 2:4. Both parts are elaborations and expla¬ 
nations of the difficult but decisive verse 1:2 which initiated and sum¬ 
marized the prophet’s call, commission, and career. Section one (1:3 — 
2:3) explains the matter in terms of the names of the children and their 
symbolic significance for the history of Israel in the immediate future and 
for the end time, through judgment to restoration, from death to resurrec¬ 
tion. Section two (2:4—25) tells the same story in terms of the failed 
marriage, of Hosea and Gomer on the one hand, and of God and Israel 
on the other. Here the meaning, in personal and familial terms, of the 
ominous words of 1:2 is explicated in shocking detail; a scene of depravity 
and defection is adumbrated which is exceeded only by Ezekiel’s presenta¬ 
tion of the same experience in cc 16 and 23 of his book. In Hos 2:4-15 
we have a vivid description of the private life of the prophet, as opposed 
to the public performance in 1:3-9. Here are the realities of a broken 
marriage and home, as against the formalities of a message symbolized by 
the names of the children of that marriage. That is followed by an ac¬ 
count of the transformation indicated in 2:1-3, with the restoration of the 
people of Israel as the centerpiece of a universal renewal. Family and 
nation are joined through the children, whose names and fortunes are 
changed at the end to symbolize the transformation of nature and history, 
as in 2:1-3. 

Section two presupposes section one, at least to the extent of es¬ 
tablishing the cast of characters and the critical moment in the family life 
of the prophet when the implications of the ominous statement in 1:2 
have become present reality. In 2:4, the wife, having already broken the 
compact of marriage, has now taken the seemingly irreversible and ir¬ 
remediable step of deserting her husband’s bed to go after her lovers. At 
this moment the prophet makes a dramatic plea to their children to inter¬ 
vene, to carry his case to the absent mother. Here 2:3 provides a transi¬ 
tion from section one to section two since the children are the subject of 
the climactic statement in 2:3. Almost instantly the picture of renewal is 
dissolved in a flashback, a return to a less happy occasion involving the 
children, when their names were as yet unchanged and they were cast in 
the somber role of accusers of an errant mother in behalf of a distraught 
father. From the great day of resurrection when the three children are 
united in joy, they are reminded and brought back to that other day, when 
the disruption and destruction of the family had been experienced and the 
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bottom of the slide had been reached, when all the worst fears and expec¬ 
tations about the nations were in the process of being realized historically. 
It is from that point that 2:4—25 first fills in the picture of what happened 
to fulfill the words of 1:2 (in 2:4—15), and then goes on to describe the 
ultimate hope and renewal of family and national life (2:16-25). 

The themes in 2:1-3 may be summarized. 

2:1a The Israelites will be numerous 

2:1b The designation or description will be changed 

2:2a The Israelites will be united 

2:2b The day is great 

2:3 The names will be changed 

The order of events is reversed chronologically: it is only when the favor 
of Yahweh is restored (the names are changed) (v 3) that all Israel can 
be united (v 2). It is only when they all come up from the land under one 
head (v 2) that the Israelites will be like the sands of the seashore (v 1). 
It is only at the end of the process that the children of Israel will become 
the children of the Living God. 

The MT has an imperative verb in 2:3. The speaker is not identified, 
but the immediate antecedent is Jezreel, who alone is qualified by blood 
ties to call the other children brother and sister. The use of the plural 
form of the verb seems odd, especially if the subject is the oldest child, 
Jezreel, but this is consistent with the use of plural pronominal suffixes 
with the nouns, and the plural form of the nouns themselves: “Your 
brothers” and “your sisters.” The consistent usage throughout the sentence 
confirms its correctness and probably means that the author wished to 
emphasize the social aspect; these symbolic names and persons are en¬ 
larged to encompass the whole nation, with all its people, innumerable as 
the sands on the seashore. Thus the plural forms also encompass the plu¬ 
ral pronouns and nouns scattered throughout w 1-2. 

brothers . . . sisters . The singular nouns are found in some translations 
which derive from LXX, which has harmonized the text with c 1 by 
directing the reference to Hosea’s individual children. The apparatus in 
BH 3 makes everything singular by transferring the m of the plural pro¬ 
noun suffix “your” to the following word, to make me'ammi, “(one) of 
my people,” as the name of “your brother” and *meruhamd, “pitied” 
( Pu‘al participle), as the name of “your sister.” It caps the emendation by 
changing the first word to *emdr t “say” (s). Every word in the verse is 
rewritten! MT should be retained as more difficult. The plurals are not 
likely to have developed from singulars; even LXX has plural pronouns. 
The plural verb can be explained if Jezreel represents a group, as do the 
others. The nation is now more obviously addressed. 

The plural number is used throughout 2:1-3, continuing from ’attem in 
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1:9. “Brothers” and “sisters” in v 3 are congruent with the children of 
Judah and of Israel in v 2 and the several plurals in v 1. We hesitate to 
equate them, because each child seems to stand for the nation as a whole 
(both Judah and Israel together) in successive stages of their deteriorating 
relationship with Yahweh. Only the first oracle (1:4-5), with its reference 
to the house of Jehu, applies more narrowly to the northern kingdom. The 
second name is explained in terms of both kingdoms (Israel and Judah 
are specified in 1:6-7), and the third applies to all Israel because “my 
people” could hardly be used to refer to only part of the nation. The 
brothers to whom the new name “Ammi” is given in v 3 and the sisters 
who are now called “Ruhama” equally represent the whole nation. There 
is no easy solution to the problem posed by these near matches and we are 
reluctant even to be firmly vague. 



II. DEFECTION AND RETRIBUTION: 
RECONCILIATION AND RENEWAL 

(2:4-25) 


Desertion and discipline 

The dissolute behavior of the wife 
2:4 “Argue with your mother, argue 
— for she is not my wife 
and I am not her husband — 
so that she remove her promiscuity from her face 
and her adultery from between her breasts 

5 lest I strip her naked, 

and set her out as on the day of her birth, 
lest I treat her as in the wilderness, 

and deal with her as in the arid land 
by killing her with thirst.” 

6 To her children I shall not show pity 
because they are children of promiscuity. 

7 Indeed, their mother was promiscuous, 

the one who conceived them behaved shamefully 
for she said, “Let me go after my lovers 

who provide me with my bread and my water, 

my wool and my flax, 
my oil and my liquor.” 

The hoped-for repentance 

8 Therefore, behold, I will hedge in your way with thombushes, 

and I will wall (her) in with its wall, 
so that she cannot find her pathways. 

9 When she pursues her lovers, 

she will not overtake them. 

When she seeks them, 

she will not find (them). 

Then she may say. 
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“Let me go and return to my first husband, 
because it was better for me then than it is now.” 

The punishment and consequences 

10 As for her, she didn’t know 
that it was I who provided her 
with grain and must and oil, 
that I lavished silver upon her, 

and gold which they made into a Baal. 

11 Therefore I will reverse myself 
and take back my grain in its time 
and my must in its season; 

and I will rescue my wool and my flax 
to uncover her nakedness. 

12 Now I will expose her lewdness in the sight of her lovers 
but no one will rescue her from my power. 

13 I shall put an end to all her merriment — 

her annual, monthly, and weekly celebrations — 
all her assemblies. 

14 I shall lay waste her vines and her fig trees. 

Those of whom she said, 

“They are my wages, which my lovers paid me,” 

I shall consign them to the jungle, 

and wild animals of the countryside will devour them. 

15 So shall I punish her for the time of the Baals 
to whom she bums incense 

when she decked herself with nose ring and necklace 
and went after her lovers — but me she forgot. 

Oracle of Yahweh. 

Renewal and restoration 

The new exodus 

16 Therefore, behold, I am going to entice her. 

I will lead her through the wilderness 

and speak intimately to her. 

17 Then I will assign to her there her vineyards 
and the Valley of Achor as a doorway of hope. 

May she respond there as in the time of her youth, 
as on the day she came up from the land of Egypt. 
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The end of Baal worship 

18 It will happen on that day — Oracle of Yahweh — 
you will call me Ishi® 

and you will never again call me Baali. 6 

19 I shall remove the names of the Baals from her mouth; 
never again will they be mentioned by their names. 

Covenant and betrothal 

20 I shall make for them a covenant on that day 
with the wild animals of the countryside 
and with the birds of the sky 

and the reptiles of the ground. 

Bow and sword and weapons of war 
I shall destroy from the land. 

I shall make them lie down in safety, 

21 I shall betroth you to me forever. 

I shall betroth you to me 

with righteousness and with justice, 
and with mercy and with pity. 

22 I shall betroth you to me in faithfulness. 

Then you shall know Yahweh. 

Consummation: the great chorus 

23 It will happen on that day 

I will respond — Oracle of Yahweh — 

I will respond to the skies 

and they will indeed respond to the earth. 

24 The earth will respond to the grain and must and oil 
and they themselves will respond to Jezreel. 

25 Then I shall sow her to me in the land 

and I will have pity on Lo-Ruhama 

and I will say to Lo-Ammi, “You are my people,” 

and he will say, “My God.” 


a My man, viz. husband. 

b My master/owner/lord/Baal. Cf. 2:25. 
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NOTES 


2:4-5. The passage from 2:4 to the end of the chapter is a piece of sus¬ 
tained discourse, more prophetic in character than the blocks of narrative 
(Hos 1:2-2:3 and 3:1-5) in which it is set. The speech which begins in 

v 4 continues through v 5, a small unit within the larger structure. Its 

#• 

onset is marked by the abrupt change of mood between v 3 and v 4 and its 
end is marked by the change in personal reference between v 5 and v 6. 
The unit w 4—5 has an internal design. It opens with a command to dis¬ 
pute with the mother (v 4aA), presuming her desertion (v 4aB). She is 
urged to renounce her adulterous behavior (v 4b). If she does not, the 
consequences described in v 5 will ensue. The structure in more detail is 
shown below. 


4aA ribu be’immekem ribu 


An introductory 
8 syll. line; no parallel 


4aB ki-hV Id' 'isti 

we’anoki Id' *isah 


4bA wgtdser zdnunehd mippdneha 
4bB wena'dpUpeha mibben sadehd 


5aA pen-apsitennd ‘drumma 

5aB wehifsagtihd key dm hiwwaledah 


5bA we&amfiha kammidbdr 
5bB wisattiha ke’eres siyya 


20 X 


5 syll. 
7 syll. 




C 


17 X 


9 syll. 
8 syll. 


r 


18 


8 syll 
10 syll. 


r 


20 X 


6 syll. 

7 syll. 






j 


A well-formed 
bicolon with 
complete synony¬ 
mous parallelism 


A well-formed 
bicolon with in¬ 
complete synony- 
v mous parallelism 
and rhythmic 
compensation 


j 




j 


A more complex 
design; see Note 
on v 5 




j 


A well-formed 
bicolon with 
complete 
synonymous 
parallelism 


5bC wahamittiha bassama’ 

• * 


1 syll. A climactic 

colon, parallel, 
perhaps, to 5aA 
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The passage has the syntax of poetry rather than prose, for it does not use 
*et 9 and it has the suffixed pronoun object five times in v 5, where it might 
have used ’otah. But it is not classical poetry. The string of verb-initial 
clauses, with waw-consecutive, indicates prose discourse. 

The poetic features realized by means of typical parallelism are not 
matched by regularities in rhythm. The lines in each of the four bicola, 
however, are of comparable length; length is measured above by syllables 
rather than by stresses or words. The major constituents are also arranged 
in an impressive symmetry. The opening line is followed in v 4 by two 
bicola making a five-colon unit equivalent to v 5, which also contains five 
cola. Line length varies but the totals of the two units are almost identical. 

The first major section of the book (1:3-2:3) presents a formal aspect 
of Hosea’s message, bound up with the symbolic names of his children, 
first in a threatening sense and then as signifying the final redemption of 
Israel. The second section (2:4-25) presents realities behind formalities, 
i.e. an account of Hosea’s family experience interwoven with the experi¬ 
ence of Yahweh and his people. It begins at a critical time, after the wife 
has finally abandoned her husband and departed for her lovers. The sec¬ 
tion reviews the events leading up to the crisis and then looks beyond it to 
the repentance and restoration of the family-community and the renewal 
of all things. Thus the opening of section 2:4-25 has the effect of a 
reprise, going back to the situation at the end of c 1. Hos 2:4 also goes 
back to 1:2 and picks up the story of the mother, who is not mentioned in 
2:1-3, and who plays a background role in 1:3-9. 

In trying to find our way through the intricate patterns of this discourse, 
we must note that although the movement of thought is not linear, it is not 
haphazard. The central figure is the mother; so far, no details have been 
given of her behavior. Her fall and restoration must now be described in 
detail. Verses 4—15 make sense on a personal level, not primarily as the 
history of Israel; in w 16-25, the focus is mainly on the nation. When the 
woman is transformed by a “second” marriage (Hos 2:21-22), the whole 
family is renewed. Jezreel reverses the names of the two younger children 
in 2:3, and the response to this comes in 2:24b. In conclusion, the hus¬ 
band (Yahweh) him self sows his wife in the land for a new firstborn 
(2:25aA), assigns new names to the other children (2:25aB, bA), and 
finally is acclaimed as “my God” (2:25bB). The form of reinstatement 
implied by 2:4—25 is rather elusive. There is a hint of divorce, yet the hus¬ 
band continues to treat her as a wayward wife. Hos 2:9 suggests that 
she will come back home because her husband has made her evil life too 
harsh for her by the severe measures described in 2:5-15. Hos 2:16 
speaks of a fresh courtship, and 2:21-22 describes a new engagement. 
These three images are not entirely compatible, so the ideas in the dis¬ 
course resist complete systematization; further, they cannot be handled in 
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the legal categories of Israelite family law, even though marriage customs 
provide the background. 

2:4. Argue. The co mm and to argue is addressed to Hosea’s children. 
Since they “represent” Israel, and their mother also “represents” Israel, 
we have here a dialogue going on within the covenant community, one 
part reproaching another. We do not have to identify a “faithful remnant” 
rebuking an apostate segment. The children are in jeopardy along with 
their mother (2:6). They speak on behali of their father, but their own in¬ 
terests are at stake in the fate of the mother. 

The common translation “plead with your mother” ( KJV; etc.) 

presents difficulties. The verb rtb never describes an appeal or call to re¬ 
pentance, but always a hostile confrontation, an accusation. It refers to an 
angry quarrel or altercation, in any situation, with more formal applica¬ 
tion to disputation in a court of law (Gemser 1955). The verb can mean 
to lay charges, denounce, bring evidence, argue a case, viz. the actions of 
the aggrieved party. The situation here is atypical: the children have a 
grievance, but it is their father’s complaint, not their own, that is lodged. 
This throws even more suspicion on the unusual use of the preposition b 
“with (your mother)In juridical contexts, rib is used with several prepo¬ 
sitions, relating the dramatis personae of the situation. You argue your 
case (object marked by *et, nota accusativi) before ('el) a judge, concern¬ 
ing ( 4 al) some issue, on behalf of (/) some third party, against C et °r 
7m) some miscreant. The preposition b is used with rib only here and in 
Judg 6:32 (Baal versus Gideon) and Gen 31:36 (Jacob versus Laban), 
both hostile encounters. The children are not brought into the picture to 
arouse their mother’s better feelings; there is no appeal to motherly in¬ 
stincts. They symbolize the fact that relationships have broken down, but 
they are not merely agents to deliver the message. They are involved. 

We need not suppose that any trial was held. There is no invocation of 
adjudicators, as in Isa 1:2; Mic 6:1, etc. unless they appear in 2:23. 
There is no summons to witnesses, no invitation to defend the charge, no 
appeal to a vindicator. The husband takes the law into his own hands, it 
would seem. A legal note is certainly present, but the juridical framework 
is neither rigid nor realistic. (Note the form-critical difficulties encoun¬ 
tered by Gemser 1955:129.) A wrong has been done, a penalty incurred. 
The speech is full of recriminations, and punishments are threatened. But 
the way remains open for forgiveness, a possibility beyond law. We 
remember that death was the penalty for adultery. The laws of marriage 
are intersected here by the provisions of the covenant between Yahweh 
and Israel. The broken covenant could be mended because Yahweh’s love 
was stronger than his wrath. It is this theological reality that transforms 
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the message of doom in 2:4-15 into the message of salvation in 2:16-25. 
But since, for Hosea, salvation comes through punishment, the negative 
and positive actions (rejection and acceptance as contradictory attitudes 
existing simultaneously in the mind of the husband) are closely inter¬ 
woven. The language of litigation is used to bring out the contractual and 
inviolable relationship between husband and wife. Hosea’s marriage was 
grounded in both law and love, and so was Yahweh’s covenant with Is¬ 
rael. The relationships cannot be reduced to either category alone. Both 
pervade 2:4-25 in a way that resists analysis. Heartbreak and moral out¬ 
rage are mingled in Hosea’s and Yahweh’s feelings. But while marriage 
and covenant overlap in both love and law, the analogy does not consist in 
a complete set of perfect correspondences. Some of the ideas apply mainly 
to Hosea and Gomer; some apply best to Yahweh and Israel; many make 
good sense in both sets. But the limitations restrain us from pushing anal¬ 
ogies to explain difficult passages. The demand to renounce adulterous be¬ 
havior (v 4b) applies literally to the woman, figuratively to the nation. 
The threat to strip the recalcitrant woman naked applies to Gomer, but 
also, in a sense to the nation, especially if it describes the denudation of 
the countryside. The threat to kill with thirst could apply to both wife and 
nation, expulsion from the home matching ejection from the land of prom¬ 
ise. This double meaning continues all through 2:4-25, now one side, now 
the other, being uppermost. 

Why doesn’t the husband take up the dispute himself in 2:4—15? The 
indirect approach adopted resembles the detachment of Yahweh, who 
speaks to his people only through prophets. Only once (in v 8) do we 
hear a fleeting word of direct address by the husband to the wife. Other¬ 
wise the husband speaks about her, obliquely, reflecting the physical fact 
of their separation. Hos 3:3 is the only report we have of a conversation 
between Hosea and Gomer. This suits the public importance of the proph¬ 
et’s marriage as a paradigm of the covenant. Hos 2:4—25 makes sense if 
Hosea is describing to the people what he will do; but it is also an oracle 
of Yahweh. If Hosea spoke personally to his wife, it would be difficult to 
see the whole speech as applying equally to his Israelite listeners. The 
technique of indirect communication is similar to that in Isa 5:1-7. The 
fact that the speech is almost a soliloquy removes it from the formal court 
setting. 

If something more realistic is required, the task assigned to the children 
could arise from the fact that the parents are separated. Hos 2:7 coupled 
with 2:15 indicates that the wife has left the husband. In these circum¬ 
stances the statement “She is not my wife and I am not her husband” 
could be an acknowledgment of this fact, although it is not a divorce for¬ 
mula. It means, “We are no longer living together as husband and wife,” 
Thus the children must take up the matter with their mother. In purely 
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human terms, the violent language used in v 5 discloses a state of mind in 
which a personal meeting between the man and his wife would be unen¬ 
durable. This is not the calm reasoning in which a person would state his 
case to a court; in fact, there is an element of fantasy in much of 2:4-25. 
The wife should understand that there can be no further dealings with her 
husband until she can show convincing proof of a change of conduct and 
of heart. 

The repetition of the verb makes the passage more emotional, less fo¬ 
rensic (cf. Isa 40:1 for a similar construction). Apart from the verb, 
which can bear a technical meaning, the ensuing discourse does not reflect 
courtroom language. This word alone is not enough to shape the rest of 
the speech. Hence we do not translate “to accuse” or “to bring to the 
bar,” for what follows is a bid for reconciliation, not the enforcement of 
c rimin al law. 

your mother . This shows that the children are being addressed. The pro¬ 
noun is plural, as in v 3. It is curious that Hosea, if he is the speaker, does 
not call her “my wife.” This highlights the indissoluble relationship be¬ 
tween mother and children, in contrast with that of husband and wife. 

not my wife. The negatives lo* *isti and lo* isdh put wife and husband 
on the same footing as the second and third child with their negative 
names. The formulation is balanced. There is a reciprocal severance of the 
relationship, which seems to be final, just as “Not-My-People” (1:9) 
seems to dissolve the covenant. But this cannot be so. The prime fact is 
the wife’s desertion and adultery, a combination worse than either alone. 
Divorce is no solution. Since a close analogy is drawn between Hosea’s 
relationship to Gomer, and Yahweh’s relationship to Israel, the doubly 
negative couplet in 2:4 and the doubly negative couplet in 1:9 must be in¬ 
terpreted along similar lines. In a formal grammatical sense their struc¬ 
tures are identical. Hos 1:9 cannot simply be an announcement by Yah- 
weh of formal dissolution of the covenant comparable to a divorce. The 
covenant nowhere makes provision for such an eventuality. Covenant¬ 
breaking on the part of Israel (unilateral withdrawal) calls for severe pun¬ 
ishment. Israel cannot opt out by no longer acknowledging Yahweh. The 
punishment is not an expression of a broken relationship. On the contrary, 
it is enforced within the relationship; punishment maintains the covenant. 
Similarly Hosea’s threats of punishment are proof that his marriage con¬ 
tinues. The corrective discipline expresses his authority over his wife, and 
his continuing claim upon her. The husband does not take any initiative to 
dissolve the marriage. That, rather, is what the wife has already done by 
her conduct. This could explain why Hosea does not take the initiative 
himself in argument; he is not engaged in litigation against his wife. (But 
note that in 4:1, Yahweh does have a suit against Israel.) This helps us to 
see how complex is the answer to the related questions, “Was there a di- 
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vorce or not? Was the covenant dissolved or not?” From the wife’s side 
(Israel’s) the relationship was severed; from Hosea’s (Yahweh’s) it was 
not. In 2:4-25 the woman is treated as not his wife in practice and yet 
still his wife in principle. 

It is not possible to fit the clean break of a divorce in with the other 
things that are happening in this discourse. The expectation of a new 
courtship, engagement, and marriage outlined in 2:16-22 certainly sug¬ 
gests that Hosea (Yahweh) will begin all over again. But neither the 
mending of a broken relationship within marriage nor remarriage after di¬ 
vorce could ever be spoken of in such terms. Hos 2:16-22 requires mirac¬ 
ulous transformation into a first marriage “as in the time of her youth” (v 
17). Here we go beyond historical realities. 

Remarriage after divorce does not provide any basis for the continued 
dealings of the husband with the wife which occupy the greater part of c 2. 
It is as a husband who still has claims on his wife that he applies the vari¬ 
ous disciplines and makes the appeals. Adultery was a capital crime 
(zimmdy Job 31:11, Pope 1973:231-232), both guilty parties to be exe¬ 
cuted (Lev 20:10; Deut 22:22). Death is threatened here (v 5). Divorce 
is not ruled out by the fact that remarriage to the same man after divorce 

y 

was illegal according to Deut 24:1-4, since that applied only when there 
was an intervening marriage by the woman. That regulation was designed 
to discourage casual temporary alliances under the guise of marriage, but 
this does not apply to Gomer’s situation. Jeremiah 3:1-14 shows that 
Yahweh saw no difficulty in overriding such legalities in order to remarry 
his divorced Israel. Since Jeremiah 3 shows the influence of Hosea, its 
clear statement that Yahweh divorced Israel (Jer 3:8), the northern king¬ 
dom, could be used as evidence that Hos 2:4 is the declaration embodied 
in the bill of divorce (Hendriks n.d.). Isaiah 50:1 contains another tradi¬ 
tion; it implies that there never was a divorce. The phrase “my first hus¬ 
band” (Hos 2:9) does not necessarily mean that the woman now had a 
second husband. If she had remarried, her relationships would no longer 
be adultery against Hosea. The original husband would have no grounds 
for disciplining her or for unmasking her lovers. This is the main obstacle 
in the way of identifying the statement in 2:4a as an act of divorce. That 
would be the end of the story. There would be no basis for all that fol¬ 
lows. But in 2:6-15 the lovers remain “lovers.” Hos 2:9 suggests that the 
“first husband” was still her husband. She had deserted him, but he had 
not renounced her. Her amours continue to be adultery against him; 
2:4-15 treats her as an adulterous wife , not simply as a promiscuous 
woman. 

Our inability to fit the events of 2:4-25 into what we know of Israel’s 
marriage laws is a further reason for doubting that v 4 records a court ac¬ 
tion, let alone a divorce. It remains a personal matter between the hus- 
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band and wife, even though the contact between them is indirect. As in 
later parts of the prophecy, there is an ambivalence in Yahweh’s feelings 
toward Israel. On the one hand, anger and revulsion move against her de¬ 
pravity with the severest penalties; on the other hand, there is compassion 
and undiminished desire to have and to love. The power of Hosea’s theol¬ 
ogy is felt in this incandescent experience. It cannot be put into a for¬ 
mula; the forms of legal discourse cannot convey it. The speech must not 
be forced into the straitjacket of form criticism. Wolff (1974:31-33) 
thinks that court proceedings provide the setting for all the sayings in 
2:4-17, although he calls it a “kerygmatic unit.” He attributes the confu¬ 
sion to the changing roles of Yahweh as “plaintiff, judge, executioner of 
punishment and arbitrator all in one person” (p. 32). This misses the 
point. Yahweh’s role is the same as Hosea’s — husband. 

A further diffi culty in Hos 2:4a is the involvement of the children, if 
these are divorce proceedings. Note, however, that in Isa 50:1 it is the 
children who are asked about their mother’s marital status. Wolff suggests 
that “the deceived husband brings his children forward to confirm his ac¬ 
cusation” (p. 32). But, if rtbu means “accuse,” as he says, their part is 
more direct, and the husband does not himself accuse. And why should 
the children be specially qualified to bear out the charges? Were they eye¬ 
witnesses of their mother’s adulteries? 

Verse 4b proceeds with exhortations as if every effort will be made to 
preserve and repair the marriage. It is inconceivable that such words 
would be addressed to a woman who has just been divorced. The energetic 
measures to be taken against the woman are all based on the assumption 
that the man still has a claim on her as her husband, and that he has a 
right to do these things to her as his wife. If there is something legal in the 
declarations in v 4a, it could be an assertion that they are truly husband 
and wife. If kt is correctly translated “for” and not “that,” then it gives the 
reason why the children are to argue with their mother; it does not say 
what they are to say when they argue with her. As such it is not an an¬ 
nouncement of a decision the husband has reached, that is, to divorce her, 
but a statement of the facts on which action must be based. 

With respect to the assertions of 2:4a there are two possibilities. If the 
particle Id’ is negative, as we believe, then the statement is realistic in the 
sense that the marriage is broken, because the wife has not only engaged 
in adulterous relations, but has abandoned her husband for one or more 
lovers. Legally the two remain husband and wife. 

On the other hand, if the Id’ is positive or asseverative, then the state¬ 
ment is an emphatic affirmation that in spite of the wife’s misbehavior and 
desertion, they are still married, and that the husband continues to insist 
upon his rights, responsibilities, and claims in the situation. The woman’s 
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actions are so serious as to preclude divorce as a method of resolving the 
crisis. What she has done is criminal and subject to trial and determi¬ 
nation of guilt: the penalty for adultery under the Mosaic Code is not di¬ 
vorce but death. 

Whichever way we interpret the particle Id', these points seem certain: 
there have been no formal proceedings and no legal divorce. The situation 
involves an errant wife and an offended husband; the issue and the crime 
between them is the adulterous behavior of the wife, compounded with de¬ 
sertion on her part. 

promiscuity . . . adultery. The marriage bond, never relinquished by 
Hosea (the covenant bond never relaxed by Yahweh) provides the basis 
for the next step toward rebuilding the marriage. It is, in fact, an invita¬ 
tion, a command, to repent. Israel constantly received such messages from 
Yahweh, part pleading, part threatening. Gomer (Israel) is to put away 
her promiscuity ( zentinim ). This is paralleled by the word na'apupim, 
“adulteries,” a curious word derived from the familiar root n'p, “to com¬ 
mit adultery.” Verbs based on the same roots are used in parallel twice in 
4:13-14, and in the same poetic sequence. Because of its derivation from 
the root zny, zenunim is somewhat ambiguous; it could refer to any kind 
of forbidden sexual activity. In parallel with na'apupim, however, it is 
defined as sexual misbehavior that violates the bonds of marriage: in a 
word, adultery. Hos 2:4 is the only occurrence of the form with the dupli¬ 
cation of p, evidently an imitation of the doubling of n in zenunim. The 
word could be a coinage of Hosea. A somewhat similar word, ni'upim, oc¬ 
curs in Jer 13:27 and Ezek 23:43. Both passages have affinities with the 
Hosea tradition, and may be more directly related. 

The removal of promiscuities from the woman’s face and adulteries 
from between her breasts could be a dramatic and vivid way of advising 
her to abandon her conduct. But the references to body parts suggest 
something more physical, something which identified her as available, and 
whose removal would signify her rejection of such a status. It is not likely 
that the na'apupim between her breasts refer to lovers as such. Since pros¬ 
titutes painted their faces (Jer 4:30; Ezek 23:40) such adornment might 
explain the reference to her face. A bunch of myrrh between the breasts 
(Cant 1:13) suggests an aphrodisiac. More specific information about the 
dress and ornaments is hard to find. In the present case, marks of devotion 
to Baal are more likely than the signs of a common woman of the streets, 
although Gomer is never called a qedesa (cf. 4:14). The NEB translation 
“forswear those wanton looks” suggests that it is the face itself that is sin¬ 
ful. The following reference to her breasts would then refer to profanation 
of sacred sexual intimacies. The whole matter should be taken more lit¬ 
erally — she is to set aside the badges of her profession, something on her 
face, something between her breasts. The usual translation of Gen 38:15 
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(“He thought she was a prostitute because her face was covered”) sug¬ 
gests that an ordinary woman would not wear a veil. The kt could be 
concessive (“even though”), i.e. a prostitute did not wear the veil usual 
for a married woman in public. In Assyria prostitutes were not to be 
veiled (ANET 183). But customs varied and the matter is complicated by 
the existence of several classes of sacred women, and differing customs 
connected with marriage. A hint that some kind of adornment is intended 
in 2:4a is given by 2:15. She wore a nose ring and a pendant. These were 
put on in connection with going off after lovers, and they are described 
with so much disapproval that they can hardly be the usual attire of a 
good woman. The JB suggests tattooing as well as amulets. Cosmetics 
would be easier to remove than tattoo marks. The threat in v 5 strengthens 
our suspicion that Hosea has material adornments in mind. If she does not 
voluntarily remove the shameful tokens, then her irate husband will him¬ 
self tear them off. 

5. lest. The conjunction governs five clauses, threatening the wife with 
punishments of mounting severity. There is one imperfect verb followed 
by four consecutive future (perfect) verbs. The parallelism is so marked 
that the usual meaning of actions in sequence is neutralized. The first pair 
of clauses threatens the woman with public stripping, the next pair 
describes leaving her naked in the desert. The fifth is unpaired and climac¬ 
tic. The husband will leave her to die, helpless and exposed as in her natal 
condition, a reversion to the state described in Ezekiel 16, a closely re¬ 
lated passage. 

strip. The parallel verb hijsagti has a general meaning of “to set, place,” 
but in Job 17:6 it means to expose to ridicule. This meaning is not paral¬ 
lel to “to strip,” but it explains the purpose of this action (Greengus 
1969). She will be stripped so as to exhibit her in shame. The last phrase 
of v 5a is a delayed modifier of “naked.” The bicolon means, “I shall strip 
her and display her in public, as naked as the day she was bom”; cf. Ezek 
16:1-5. The parallel references to shameful nakedness in w lib and 12a 
make it clear that more is involved here than just indecent exposure. Wolff 
sees the undressing of the wife as part of a supposed divorce ceremonial. 
There is a great deal about stripping bare in Ezekiel 16 and 23, yet there 
is no question of divorce in those chapters. 

day. Most of Hos 2:5a applies best to the woman, while 2:5b applies 
best to the people. “The day of her birth” could apply to both and repre¬ 
sent the point where the language changes focus. The “day” of the nation’s 
birth then matches the day of coming up from Egypt (Hos 2:17). In 
Ezekiel 16, the story begins on the natal day of the girl whom Yahweh 
found and made his wife. 

as in the wilderness. Literally, “like the wilderness.” The comparison of 
a fertile wife with a fruitful field is widespread in the ancient Near East; in 
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complementary fashion, the penis is sometimes likened to a plow and the 
word “seed” is used for all kinds of planting. A desolate wife could be 
compared with land that has reverted to desert. Hence many interpreters 
translate “And I will turn her into desert” (Ginsberg 1971:1011). But 
this does not provide the proper setting for the imagery of the Exodus. It 
is better to explain the text as referring to putting the woman back into the 
condition in which she lived during the desert experience; cf. Ps 95:8; Hos 
2:16-17. See the further discussion of sm in the Notes on v 14b. The ref¬ 
erence to the desert in 2:16 paints the same picture—taking Israel back 
into the desert of the ancient wanderings, not to kill her with thirst, but to 
court and woo her. The desert had two aspects. It was a place of discipline 
and a stage on the way to the promised land. 

deal with her as in the arid land. St is a synonym of sm. In an Ugaritic 
text ( UT 68:27-28) the total destruction of an enemy is described by 
three verbs of mounting intensity; st is the second of the series. 

There are several reasons for believing that this is not a s imil e for large- 
scale destruction. The *eres siyya is not just any arid tract, but the desert 
of Israel’s memory, the locus of Yahweh’s definitive dealings with them. 
The phrase itself occurs not in the Pentateuch, but in the poetic tradi¬ 
tions which survive in the Psalter and were used by the prophets. Of 
fifteen occurrences of siyya, all in poetry, nine occur in the phrase y eres 
$iyy&. Jeremiah, who of all the prophets generally stands closest to 
Hosea, uses f eres siyya unmistakably as a name for the scene of the wil¬ 
derness journey (Jer 2:6). The words occur in the poetic context of Ezek 
19:13. The phrase is not a symbol of desolation as such, but of discipline. 
In the present context to be put back into the desert (or to revert to the 
desert phase of national history) is to be expelled from the promised land. 

The target of Hosea’s threats is not so much the land as the people. In 
his vocabulary ha’ares means ydsebi ha*ares. Wolff (1974:34) finds a 
close connection between Hosea’s allegory and Canaanite mythology by 
equating the wife with the land and the children with its inhabitants 
(offspring of union between the god of heaven and the earth mother). The 
distinction can hardly be maintained with any consistency in the text of 
Hosea, however. Hos 2:16 makes it clear that Israel is to be taken back to 
the desert, to recapitulate the Exodus. It is not because she is like the des¬ 
ert, but because she is in the desert, that she will die of thirst. Here again 
Hosea and Jeremiah use the same idioms — the Hip'il of hlk (Hos 2:16; 
Jer 2:6). 

killing her. The experience of thirst in the desert wanderings left a deep 
mark in Israel’s memories. Some of the most severe times of testing and 
rebellious murmurings against Yahweh were associated with this dire lack 
of water. There are two stories of Yahweh’s miraculous provision (Exod 
17:1-7; Num 20:2-13), and later poets often referred to these acts as sig- 
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nal proofs of Yahweh’s capacity for responsive love. The threat to kill 
with thirst applies to a person or a people, not a land, and evokes memo¬ 
ries of Exod 17:3 and 32:12. On the first of these occasions Israel ac¬ 
cused Yahweh of bringing them up from Egypt “to kill me and my chil¬ 
dren and my animals with thirst ,” exactly the words used here. Compared 
with this, the measures threatened against the wife in the ensuing verses 
are less severe, dealing only with her possessions and circumstances. A cli¬ 
max is reached in v 5. 

6-7. These verses comprise another unit dealing with the children and 
the mother together, with its own symmetrical structure, exhibiting that 
blending of poetry and prose which characterizes the composition of this 
chapter. 


6a 

we’et-baneha Id* * arahem 

• 

9 syllables 

6b 

ki-bene zenunim hemma 

8 syllables 

7aA 

ki zangta *immam 

6 syllables 

7aB 

ho bis a horatam 

6 syllables 

7bA 

ki *amera 

4 syllables 

7bB 

*elekd ’ah&re me*ahabay 

9 syllables 


ndtene lahmi umemay 

8 syllables 


§amri *upistay 

5 syllables 


Samni wesiqquyay 

6 syllables 


>1 A well-formed bicolon, 
^complete synonymous 
J parallelism 


Verse 7b is prosaic, although the arrangement of six items in three pairs 
has parallelism, rhythm, and rhyme; this half-verse has a key function be¬ 
cause of its thematic connections with other parts of the discourse. The 
unit falls into two parts: w 6-7a, a third-person discussion of the woman 
and her children, and v 7b, a first-person soliloquy by the woman about 
her lovers and their gifts. If kt 'amera is taken as transitional, the remain¬ 
der of v 7b is roughly the same length (twenty-eight syllables) as the pre¬ 
ceding material in w 6 and 7a (twenty-nine syllables). 

The use of banim for “children” rather than yeladim is scarcely 
significant; daughters would be included in either case. In contrast to 
2:1-3, where the children are given good names, and to 2:4, where they 
are ranged on their father’s side against their mother, the children are here 
once more denied love, as in 1:7. The use of the same word (', arahem ) 
shows that the theme of 1:6—7 reappears here. 

In 2:6-7, mother and children are dealt with together. Although the 
children are mentioned first in v 6, there are several indications that they 
come into the picture only in relation to her: (1) In general the mother is 
more prominent than the children in 2:4—25. (2) The designation “her 
children” rather than “my children” links them with her. (3) The clause 
pattern in 2:6a, with the object preceding the verb, joins this clause more 
closely to the preceding text, and places “her children” in a concomitant 
relationship with a preceding object, obviously the mother. The identity of 
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the subject “I” of the verbs is another continuity between v 5 and v 6a. 
(4) The reason given for this denial of love is that they are children of 
promiscuity (v 6b). They are not themselves promiscuous but are “dis¬ 
graced . . . by a mother who has become morally degraded” (Waterman 
1955:102). Wolff, however, thinks that v 6 proves that the children were 
equally “guilty of whoredom” (1974:34). (5) The word zenunim, which 
occurs twice in 1:2, turns up twice here also. In v 4 it refers to the 
mother; in v 6 to the children. (6) The minor role of the children and the 
indirectness of the label referring to them are shown also by the fact that 
no exhortation or threat is directed to them, as to the mother in w 4 and 

5. From v 7 onward attention is directed wholly to the mother. This 
makes it clear that even in 1:7 the daughter was given the name “not 
loved,” not to describe her personal relationship to her father, but because 
of Israel’s (her mother’s) forfeiture of love. Birth names often record the 
parents’ experience rather than characteristics of the child; later on the 
person could take up a new experience name. 

Because the mother is to blame, not the children, the reproaches and 
pleas of 2:4-15 are directed solely to her. The children are mentioned in 
v 6 only to carry the focus back to her in v 7. She has tinned not only 
against her husband but against her children as well, and they will bear 
the consequences of her conduct. 

Another connection between w 5 and 6 is supplied by the desert motif. 
The parents died for the desert rebellions, but the children were spared 
(Deut 1:39—40). Now the children are also rejected. Note “me and my 
children” in Exod 17:3. 

6. they. The third party to the proceedings is identified by the pronoun 
hmh. Just as the wife is identified by hy 9 (the Not-Wife) and the husband 
by ’tiky (the Not-Husband), so the children are identified by hmh . 

The three pronouns are repeated later in the section, and in each case 
the connection and the identification with the earlier usage is significant: 
hy’ and *nky in v 10, and hmh in v 14. 

7. their mother. There is no hint in 1:2-9 as to when Gomer began 
to be unfaithful. Because she is identified as promiscuous from the 
outset (1:2), she could have been such literally, but we have shown that 
this is not the meaning of the phrase, that it is not likely on general 
grounds, and that other passages are better understood if the misbehavior 
began after marriage. The statement that “their mother” (not “my wife”) 
became promiscuous, seems to connect her motherhood with promiscuity, 
as if she became a mother in that fashion and this could be why the chil¬ 
dren are called children of promiscuity. We have, however, found no 
proof of the former, and have advanced an alternative explanation of the 
latter. Her belief that the children were her lovers’ payment to her for her 
sexual services (2:14) could suggest that they were the product of her 
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promiscuity. Even if we associate her sexual activity with the fertility cult 
and the worship of Baal, it does not follow that the children were born of 
copulating at the pagan shrines, or that the connection between fertility in 
marriage and devotion to the god was understood in that fashion. There is 
no reason to doubt that Canaanites who were wholehearted worshipers of 
Baal enjoyed normal marital relationships. It is often assumed that the 
“holy” prostitutes (compare qedesot in 4:14) dedicated their sexuality ex¬ 
clusively to the gods; but we are talking here about the people at large. 
Baal worship was intended to enhance all sex life. Children conceived in 
wedlock were his gifts. The cult was intended to foster fertile marriages , 
not to turn the country into a brothel. The cult equally promoted abundant 
crops, through normal farming (2:7b). Waterman (1955:103), working 
from the case of Hannah (I Sam 1:22-28), suggests that a nursing 
mother stayed away from the shrines, so that if the pregnancies followed 
weanings, Gomer was not involved in the cult until after the third child 
was weaned. 

The question remains obscure, but apart from the possible bearing of 
the names themselves, there is no suggestion of impropriety or illegitimacy 
in connection with the birth of the children. On the contrary, the implica¬ 
tion of 2:6-7 is that promiscuity came later. 

shamefully. The vocabulary of w 6 and 7 is in chiasm: no pity . . . 
promiscuity . . . promiscuous . . . shame. The woman became an object 
of shame (Klopfenstein 1972), although there is no indication that the 
woman felt ashamed. The Hip'il verb does not make sense here in either 
of its usual meanings — causative (“to put to shame”), for it has no ob¬ 
ject, or stative (“to be ashamed”). The verb here must have active force 
and is best rendered: “she did something shameful,” or possibly “she be¬ 
came (utterly) shameful” (elative Hip'il). While the Hip'il in Jer 8:12 is 
used with the meaning “to feel ashamed of oneself,” in Jer 50:12 the Qal 
is used in a parallel that suggests ignominy. The latter has 'immekem in 
parallel with yoladtekem . Wisdom literature has much to say about the ill 
repute of prostitutes. Just as a son of shame (ben-mebts) , one who does 
something shameful, contrasts with a proficient son (ben-maskil) (Prov 
10:5), so a wife of shame (who is like rot in her husband’s bones) is the 
opposite of the ' e$et-hayil , the “virtuous woman” (Prov 12:4), who is 
chiefly celebrated for the public honor she brings to her husband (Prov 
31:10-29). In the context of Hos 2:6-7 the implication is that the pro¬ 
miscuous mother has disgraced her children along with herself. Hosea’s 
complaint on behalf of Yahweh is not simply that Israel has become igno¬ 
minious; worse, she has profaned him by her conduct. 

for she said . The scope and motivation of the promiscuity is set forth in 
narrative material found in 2:7b-15. The end of v 15a forms an inclusion 
with v 7b, embracing the material in w 8-15a, which explains and elabo- 
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rates the terse statement in 7b + 15a: “For she said, ‘Let me go after my 
lovers,’ . . . and she went after her lovers.” The perfect verb *amerd, “she 
said,” in v 7b suggests a definite resolution, carried out in v 15a, rather 
than continuous or habitual action. 

There is no need to force the allegory at this point by trying to find 
some catastrophic event in Israel’s history to correspond to this radical 
breach of the covenant relationship. The story of Hosea and Gomer has 
its own reality, which does not match the story of Yahweh and Israel in 
every detail. Because the language “Let me go after my lovers” implies 
permanent desertion, it could mean irrevocable enlistment in the cult, 
making it impossible for her to go on living with Hosea, a faithful 
Yahwist. Fleming James (1947:242) suggests that her desertion depicted 
“Israel’s coming exile,” but Israel did not go into exile as an act of deser¬ 
tion; she was forced out by Yahweh. No such ejection by Hosea figures in 
this story. Her act was voluntary, corresponding to (and, indeed, man¬ 
ifesting) Israel’s apostasy in the land. Until we reach c 3 no action of the 
husband is recorded; c 2 records only threats. According to 2:7b, it was 
not only her action, but her rationale that infuriated her husband. “She 
said” to herself; she thought it out. Her moral fault is the result of a theo¬ 
logical error, of considered preference for another. 

after. The preposition used here is the counterpart of “being promiscuous 
away from Yahweh” (1:2). Elsewhere other prepositions are used — 
“from under” (4:12), “from beside” (9:1). 

my lovers. The Pi'el me’ahabim, used here for the lovers of an adulter¬ 
ess, is found almost exclusively in Hosea and in passages (mainly in 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel) influenced by Hosea. It always occurs in the plural, 
which suggests a multiplicity of liaisons, promiscuity. The singular term of 
3:1 notwithstanding, the consistent plural seems to suggest other plurals 
— the Baals of 2:15,19, the idols of 4:17. These plurals resemble the 
standard plural word for God (' elohtm ), and so are an imitating name for 
Baal himself as the anti-Yahweh. In 3:1 the single figure is connected with 
the “other gods” of apostate Israelites (May 1931-32). 

On the human level the woman probably had relations with many men. 
These acts were inseparable from involvement in the Baal cult, but how 
the lovers were related to Baal is not explained. The impression is gained 
that, however conscientiously the worshipers believed in the seriousness 
and importance of what they were doing, the availability of women for in¬ 
tercourse could not be protected by the sanctities of the cult from 
degenerating into unbridled licentiousness; cf. Jer 2:20-28. 

who provide me. Literally “the givers,” a participle in apposition with 
“lovers.” This line reveals the motive for Baal worship and the funda¬ 
mental misunderstanding that Baal was the great benefactor. The motive 
was cupidity, the desire for material goods (Gen 28:20). Canaanite 
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religion offered people more apparent control over their own well-being, 
for the provision of food and clothing was guaranteed by manipulation of 
divine powers through quasi-magical fertility rites. We find repeatedly a 
connection between sexual activity and sorcery; that is how Canaanite 
religion worked. The remedy for this faulty thinking is a deep conviction 
that Yahweh has sole power over life and death, and over all natural pro¬ 
ductivity. The chastisements described in 2:7-15 are intended to bring 
this truth home to those who have “forgotten” Yahweh (2:15b). The verb 
ntn, “to give,” often means “to pay,” and we could have translated it that 
way here because, in the context, a reward for sexual services is more 
likely to be in mind than any thought that Baal gives out of pure gener¬ 
osity, without requiring services in return. Here is another basic difference 
between the two religions. Service to Yahweh is an expression of gratitude 
for his free gifts, not an attempt to coerce him into giving. 

The use of the participle has another effect. Hymns of praise to Yahweh 
recited his mighty acts and characteristic deeds. They often consisted of a 
list of achievements, almost like titles, in the form of participle con¬ 
structions; I Sam 2:6-8 and Ps 103:3-5 are examples. One such ascrip¬ 
tion, which goes back to the Wilderness period (Exod 16:29; cf. Deut 
8:18), calls Yahweh noten lehem, “giver of bread” (Pss 136:25; 146:7; 
etc.). The countercreed here cited thus involved a denial of one of the 
most basic articles of Israel’s faith. 

In one of the few statements about the prices charged by prostitutes, 
Prov 6:26 cites “a loaf of bread,” with the suggestion that it is less than 
the going rate. The verb ntn is met in Tamar’s question to Judah, “What 
will you pay (give) me, when you have intercourse with me?” (Gen 
38:16), a rare glimpse of a man and a prostitute discussing terms. His 
prompt offer and her ready acceptance suggest that “a kid from the flock” 
was the standard price, and that Judah acted from knowledge. It illus¬ 
trates, furthermore, payment in kind, as in Hosea. 

my. The participle ntny governs a long list of nouns with 1 eg s suffixes. 
The construct relationship shows they mean “my givers of bread,” etc., or 
rather, “givers of bread so that it becomes mine,” etc. 

The possessive pronoun, repeated with each noun, brirfgs out the 
woman’s acquisitiveness. In other occurrences of ntn in this discourse 
(2:10,14,17), the receiver is indicated in the usual way by means of the 
preposition /. Kuhnigk (1974:10-13) reasonably suggests that the suffixes 
with the nouns here serve the same purpose, and describes them as “da¬ 
tive.” This solves the problem of ownership, since the real donor refers 
to “my wool and my flax,” etc. in v 11. Another explanation is possi¬ 
ble, however. The error in the statement made by the woman in v 7b is 
twofold. Yahweh is the sole giver of everything, but he never ceases to be 
the owner of everything (I Chron 29:14). It was a mistake for her to con- 
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sider Baal the giver; equally a mistake for her to consider herself the 
owner. 

The items chosen for this list are not as conventional as the grain, must, 
and oil of 2:10,24; cf. Deut 32:13-14; Hab 3:17. The products are not 
obviously connected with sexual activity; the opening of the wombs of 
women and beasts is not mentioned. The products are agricultural and 
pastoral. This deflects attention away from the mechanism of fertility rites 
as sympathetic magic, and a different connection is hinted at. It is greed, 
not lasciviousness, that drives her. Deut 28:1-14 makes it clear that what 
Canaanites tried to get by rituals, Israel was able to get by obedience to 
Yahweh’s commands; cf. Hos 4:6. 

Whether the pronouns in “my bread,” etc. are possessive or dative, the 
advantages of sexual activity are seen in a personal way. Unless these sta¬ 
ples are to be identified quite literally as payment in kind, we must sup¬ 
pose that they represent the earning of one’s livelihood, even if the fee 
took some other form. There is no indication that Hosea had to struggle 
with poverty, so that desperation, not greed, drove her to secure income 
by such means. We do not know how private or theological the statement 
in v 7b is intended to be. If her activities were part of widespread policy, 
then national well-being depended on the general productivity granted by 
the god. While Hosea does not speak of Israel’s lasciviousness in the tough 

language used by Jeremiah (but see Hos 4:13), he does hint here at base 

• 

motives, rather than conversion to a rival theology that could be stated in 
sophisticated terms. The prophets in general found nothing whatever in 
Canaanite religion that could be considered so reasonable or attractive as 
to make the choice between Yahweh and Baal a difficult one. They suggest 
rather that Canaanite religion appealed to everything that was vile in 
human beings. 

my bread and my water, my wool and my flax, my oil and my liquor . 
The basic commodities of life are listed. Bread and water are the simplest 
necessities of diet. These words might have been chosen here because Baal 
was the storm god whose chief benefaction was rain, and his father Dagan 
was the god of grain. The fallacy of believing that Baal controls water will 
be demonstrated when Yahweh kills her “with thirst” (v 5). 

The list is rhythmic to the point of being poetic. There is symmetry in 
the placing of two items of clothing in the middle of two pairs of food 
items. Freedman (1955b) has argued that the fourth item should read 
pistay, because the word is usually plural and the plural secures an intri¬ 
cate rhyming scheme: the odd words all end in -z, the even words all end 
in -ay. 

Wool and flax are constantly associated as the two main fibers for 
Israelite textiles, in spite of their differing origin, pastoral and agricultural 
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(Dalman 1928-42, Forbes 1956, Talmon 1963). In the present context, 
this gives Baal jurisdiction over both animal husbandry and farming. 

The term used for oil, Semen , is the most general one; the more specific 
word for olive oil is used in w 10 and 24. Olive oil is probably intended 
here also. Its use as an item of diet was only one out of many, but a most 
important one. Semen was also used for anointing, and for cult cere¬ 
monies. 

There does not seem to be any reason for changing the last word in the 
list to niSqt, “perfumes” (NEB). Hos 4:11 complains about the abuse of 
intoxicating beverages in the cult. Elsewhere Hosea uses more common 
terms for wine or “new wine.” His preference for the rare word Siqq&y 
here is unexplained, but its authenticity need not be doubted. It is derived 
from the common root Sqy, “to give to drink.” We do not know whether 
the word means beverage in the most general sense, or whether it is spe¬ 
cialized. Prov 3:8 indicates that it is a healthy drink, especially good for 
bones. When we contrast this meager attestation with, say, the dozens of 
words for different kinds of beer found in cuneiform sources (Hartman 
and Oppenheim 1950), we have to be content with ignorance. 

The Lipit-Ishtar law code stipulates that a man with a childless wife 
who secures offspring from a common harlot must provide the harlot with 
grain, oil, and clothing (ANET 160). Other references show that these 
were considered standard rations. 

The unit in 2:6-7 is another remarkable example of the author’s prac¬ 
tice of listing events in a sequence that is the opposite of their actual oc¬ 
currence (cf. 2:1-3). Here the stages in Israel’s apostasy are traced in 
reverse: 

7bB She entertains the wrong belief about the source of life’s 
necessities. 

7bA She resolves to go off after her lovers. 

7 a She disgraces herself. 

6aB Her children become “children of promiscuity.” 

6aA Her children will not be pitied. 

There is no need to insist that each line represents a distinct moment in 
the unfolding action. 

8—9. These verses constitute a clearly marked unit of discourse: 

8 a laken hinerii-sak ’et-darkek bassirlm 

8bA wegadarti 'et-gederah 

8bB tinetiboteha ld f timsa’ 

9aA weriddepd ’et-me’ahabeha 
welo'-tassig 'otam 

9aB tibiqSatam 

weld* timsd' 

9 
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9b A we’amera 'eleka we’as&bd *el-isi hart sort 

9bB ki tob It'az meatta 

While there is some parallelism, especially in v 9 a, there is no metrical 
balance or rhythmic regularity. On the contrary, all the normal indicators 
point to prose composition: literary, even oratorical prose, but prose, 
nonetheless. The repeated use of *et with nouns and pronouns confirms the 
impression. Verses 8b-9a fall into lines that are grammatically defined; 
but they are of uneven length. We have noticed sometimes a tendency for 
progressive shortening, and this would seem to be deliberate in v 9 a, 
where the successive objects are (1) a noun; (2) pronoun with nota ac¬ 
cusative (3) pronoun suffix; (4) zero — all with the same referent 
(Rudolph 1966:63); cf. 5:6. 

Many scholars are not satisfied with the present position of 2:8-9. This 
unit seems to interrupt the continuity between w 6-7 and 10-11, which 
balance nicely. The claims made in v 7 about the lovers and their pay¬ 
ments or gifts are contradicted by the denial and affir mations in v 10, with 
the threatened consequences in v 11. 

Nevertheless, a case can be made for the present position of w 8-9 if it 
is recognized that the argument is not developed in logical or chrono¬ 
logical order, and that the literary construction, as noted in the Intro¬ 
duction to Part I, favors a circular or enveloping pattern in which the 
climactic point is reached in the center rather than at the end. Thus the cir¬ 
cumstances described in w 6—7 and 10-11 reach a hypothetical conclu¬ 
sion or hoped-for resolution in v 9b, to which w 8-9a are the necessary 
precedent link. Thus the sequence may be established in this fashion: w 
6-7 find their logical complement in w 10-11, followed by w 8-9a, lead¬ 
ing to the climax in 9b; another line of development is posited in w 12$. 
The threads are brought together in a summary statement, v 15, with a 
resumptive echo of v 7. 

It is clear that v 9b states the goal. In the introductory analysis of 
cc 1-3 we saw that 2:9b occupies a pivotal position in the structure of 
2:4—15. It is climactic and sounds final; yet it is right in the middle of the 
speech. It is a possible end for the story; but it is not certain that it is the 
actual end. Chapter 3 suggests otherwise. Hos 2:9b, a voluntary return 
to the deserted husband, is only the anticipated outcome of the inter¬ 
ference described in 2:8-9 a. The impression is conveyed that such 
remedies were insufficient. The motivation is still rather superficial and 
selfish; the basic error stated in credal form in v 7b still needs to be eradi¬ 
cated from her mind. Sow 10# return to this, first stating the wrong opin¬ 
ion again in negative form (v 10), and then applying the correction (v 
11). (The position of w 8-9 between v 7 and v 10 is much like the posi¬ 
tion of w 12-13 between v 11 and v 14; see below.) 
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The transference of w 8-9 to another place creates fresh problems. 
A favorite place to relocate them is after v 15. In support of this is the se¬ 
quence in classical Hebrew prophecy, where a description of some fault is 
followed by an announcement of Yahweh’s intended response, beginning 
“therefore.” It is true that the indictment is not complete until v 15b. But 
v 16 already supplies the usual “therefore” clause. The three uses of 
“therefore” in Hosea 2 (w 8,11,16) do not depart from the classical pat¬ 
tern; each is preceded by an accusation. They announce responses of 
different kinds to what is essentially the same situation. 

w 7-8: She said her lovers were the givers, therefore . -. . 

w 10-11: She didn’t realize that I was the giver, therefore . . . 

w 15-16: She forgot me, therefore . . . 

But the response is altogether constructive from v 16 onward, i.e. after the 
full indictment. This change in mood between w 15 and 16 would be 
spoiled if w 8-9, which continue to sound the threatening note, were in¬ 
serted at this point. Compare the result in the Jerusalem Bible, where the 
placing of v 9 between w 15 and 16 creates a completely different impres¬ 
sion of the dynamics of the relationship. Following immediately after v 
9b, in which the woman resolves to return, the initiative taken by the hus¬ 
band in v 16 is less impressive than when it follows “me she forgot.” As 
things stand, the new policy reflected in 2:16-17 comes after 2:4-15, with 
no recorded repentance on the part of the woman. The last word (“me she 
forgot”) is the worst. The renewed lovemaking of v 16 comes after all the 
attempts described in 2:4-15 have failed, or because 2:4-15 reports the 
deliberation on possible remedies, all of which are considered and rejected 
in favor of the different approach described in v 16. By putting in a state¬ 
ment that the woman has decided to return to her husband at this point, 
the idea is expressed that Yahweh’s new attitude is the result of Israel’s 
change of heart. It is more consistent with Hosea’s position in the remain¬ 
der of the book to see that any change of heart (none is reported!) comes 
as a result of Yahweh’s forgiving love, not of his punitive justice. 

The use of laken, “therefore,” as an introduction to a more formal dec¬ 
laration of divine intention is common in the great prophets. It occurs 
only four times in Hosea (2:8,11,16; 13:3). Hos 2:8, the first of the for¬ 
mal threats (there has already been a conditional threat in v 5), matches 
2:16, the first of the promises, in using hinneh. Hos 2:11 starts off with an 
imperfect verb, resembling the we'atta clause in 2:12 in this regard. The 
threats continue with consecutive future (perfect) verbs, just like the par¬ 
agraph governed by pen in v 5. In spite of their emphatic character, the 
“therefore” clauses probably still have a conditional element, but it would 
be going too far to make them merely hypothetical — “If I should block 
her way . . . then she might pursue . . . and she might say.” So far as the 
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prophet himself is concerned, there is a certain lack of realism about these 
remarks, as if they were already tipped symbolically toward the similitude 
of Yahweh and Israel. On Hosea’s part, they are baffled ruminations; on 
Yahweh’s part they are regrets that he had not dealt more severely with Is¬ 
rael earlier in its history. The succession of threats cannot be lined up 
with a series of historical crises. The deprivations threatened in w 8 and 
11 are actions intended to drive the woman to carry out the action de¬ 
scribed in v 4b. There is mounting severity, with we'attd (v 12) as a cli¬ 
max. In v 8 the wife is hampered; in v 11 she is deprived; in v 12 she is 
humiliated and disillusioned. The climax of v 5 (killing her) is evidently 
not reached. This suggests that the deprivations are only contemplated. 

The logic of such a series of threats of mounting severity is that, as each 
one fails in turn to have the desired effect, the next one is applied. Lev 
26:14—45 contains a much longer list, which resembles Hosea 2 in being 
not punitive but remedial, intended to break Israel’s stubborn pride. 

Viewed in this light, the speech in Hos 2:6-15 might be taken as a solil¬ 
oquy. Hos 11:8 is another instance of Yahweh struggling in his own mind 
to work out what to do. Here the prophet contemplates possible courses of 
action, starting with the extreme of putting the offender to death, and 
finally rejects them all in favor of the redemptive scheme described in 
2:16-17. So far as Yahweh and Israel are concerned, the threats are very 
serious. According to Amos 4:4-12, such drastic measures were unavail¬ 
ing. So far as Hosea and Gomer are concerned, there is no indication that 
the desired outcome ever emerged. 

8. behold . The construction hinerii followed by a participle is used 125 
times in the Hebrew Bible. In all but seven occurrences the speaker is God 
(Humbert 1934), in an urgent announcement of o min ous intention. Since 
the announcement serves as a warning there is still a chance that the 
threatened punishment might be averted by a last-minute response. Hence 
we do not have to look for historical events as the exact fulfillment of v 8. 
It is fanciful to connect the possible reference to thornbushes with the 
ruination of the countryside (Wolff 1974:36; cf. Isa 34:13). 

hedge . A barrier of thorns along a road or a fence of stones around a 
field has a twofold purpose: to keep animals in or out. What is the anal¬ 
ogy in the husband’s actions to curb his errant wife? Is she penned in, so 
that she cannot find the way to her lovers? Or is she locked out, so that 
she cannot find her way home? In Job the same meanings are met, using 
the verb swk: in Job 1:10 God protects Job from harm; in Job 3:23 the 
same verb describes the infuriating restrictions imposed by God upon 
human existence. The frustration described in Hos 2:9a suggests that, like 
an animal on the loose, she is prevented from straying into forbidden pas¬ 
tures. This means that by hedging her in Hosea will prevent his wife from 
reaching her lovers, or, analogously, God will prevent his apostate people 
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from m akin g their usual pilgrimages to the Baal shrines. The immediate 
picture seems to be one of abandoned and overgrown paths rendered im¬ 
passable by thorns and briers, an impression confirmed by v 8b since the 
roads are inaccessible. The implication of v 9a is that even if she is able to 
overcome the hazards described (and the added one of a fence), and pur¬ 
sues her lovers, she will still not be able to find or overtake them. 

Kuhnigk (1974:17) has suggested that the “thorns” are part of the sce¬ 
nery in Sheol, in line with the threat of death in v 5; cf. 9:6. But the des¬ 
ert is the scene of the killing in v 5, and the means is thirst. The situation 
is realistic. In 9:6 the reversion of farmland to waste is sufficient to ex¬ 
plain the reference to thorns. The allegory, in order to be effective, should 
also be conceivable on the level of a man and his wife. 

your way. Since the rest of the passage is in the third person, emenda¬ 
tion to “her way” is an obvious possibility, and it is not surprising that the 
versions have already taken it up. Comparison of “her path” with “her 
wall” in the next line would seem to clinch this. But the more difficult 
reading calls for explanation. Kuhnigk (1974:14) suggests reading “em¬ 
phatic” ki for the k suffix. Since the double preposition k-b is attested, the 
simple transfer of the k to the next word would also yield sense: “as with 
thorns.” We think, however, that the MT can be taken literally. Second- 
person suffixes appear again in 2:21-22. Fluctuation in person (first- 
third, second-third, even first-second) is not unknown in biblical litera¬ 
ture. The inconcinnity of “she-you” is not sufficient grounds for changing 
the text. This obtrusive second-person pronoun shows that the husband’s 
message is intended for his wife. 

There should be no need to defend the authenticity of this phenomenon 
of changing persons in midstream of discourse. The matter was thoroughly 
studied in biblical texts long ago by Konig (1900); see also J. Sperber 
(1918). Cassuto (1973:64—65) insists on the authenticity of a similar 
transition from third to second person within the “Blessings” of Moses 
(Deut 33:19,23,24-25,27-29). It is a feature of Jeremiah 2 (a dis¬ 
course akin to Hosea 2). For Ugaritic examples see Oldenburg 
(1969:128). 

thorn. This word is used only a few times in Hebrew. Nah 1:10 and Qoh 
7:6 show that flammability was an associated idea. In Isa 34:13 thorns 
are a sign of desolation. Neither of these ideas seem to be present in Hos 
2 : 8 . 

its wall. Literally, “her wall.” It is not clear whether the pronoun refers 
to the roadway or to the wife. The wall along the road would parallel the 
barrier of thorns, but a gader is normally a fence of field stones. If it is her 
wall, this can only be interpreted as a wall “against” her. The same prob¬ 
lem is met with “its (her) pathways.” The description may be of a stone 
wall with thorns on the top. An arresting parallel to this verse is to be 
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found in Lam 3:7-9, especially v 9, where the same terms are used in a 
similar context; the judgment of God against his people was fulfilled in 
this fashion: “He has walled me about so that I cannot escape ... he has 
blocked my ways with hewn stones; he has twisted my paths.” 

find . The verb is clearly 3 f s, “she will find.” Wolff (1974:36) identifies 
the verb as jussive, and interprets the negated jussive as an indication of 
purpose, leading to the translation, “so that she cannot find her paths.” 
There is little difference in the net effect, and since the verb can equally 
well be identified as indicative, the point is academic. Wolff translates a 
similar expression in v 9b as future indicative. It is possible that the im¬ 
plied object of “she will not find” is not “her paths” but “her lovers,” as in 
the next verse, in which case “her paths” would be an object of gdrty, “I 
will wall in.” 

In a study of Hosea’s language in w 7-9, van Seims (1964-65) has 
compared the vocabulary with that in the Song of Songs, describing 
wholesome love, and that in Proverbs, dealing with prostitution. He finds 
no fewer than five features in which the language of Hos 2:7-9 is erotic, 
and makes the intriguing suggestion that snatches of love songs might un¬ 
derlie some of the rhythms found here. 

pathways . The nouns ndtib and netiba are synonyms of derek and *orah 
and occur in parallelism with both. They all share the ethical connotation 
of conduct, good or bad. There is no indication of what kind of paths 
Hosea had in min d, or what is achieved by her not finding them. Job 
38:20 speaks of “the paths of her house,” the well-beaten tracks that lead 
to a person’s home. Is it too far-fetched to say that the familiar pathways 
will be altered by changing the layout of thorn hedges and stone walls? 
The political counterpart of this would be a breakdown in the Israelite 
communication system by setting up barriers — new regional boundaries? 
— so that the people can no longer move freely to the customary festivals 
at the Baal shrines. The sequel in 2:9a suggests that paths to the lovers 
are meant; perhaps the plural is used to highlight the abundance and di¬ 
versity of her amours. 

One point, however, is reinforced. She is not a prostitute sought by cli¬ 
ents, but an adulteress who goes after her lovers. The Book of Proverbs 
uses the pair “way/path” in good and bad senses. Proverbs 7:25r-27 indi¬ 
cates that the words refer to a prostitute’s habits rather than her haunts, 
and a warning is given against their deadliness. Applied to Hos 2:8, this 
suggests not so much physical restrictions on her movement as a restraint 
on her sexual activity by some means. 

9. pursues. There is sustained emphasis on the initiative of the woman. 
No initiative is ascribed to the lovers; no mitigating circumstances indicate 
that she had been seduced. In c 2 no actions of the lovers are described. 
Nor is any explanation given as to why she cannot find them. It is almost 
as if they did not exist. They never appear on stage. 
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The root rdp, here Pi'el, is rare, and used mainly in poetry. To keep v 9 
close to v 8, it may be that the verb should be taken as inchoative; because 
her husband has shut her in, she will desire to pursue her lovers. But the 
language implies futile search. The idea that the Baals are inconstant and 
that she has been deserted is not expressed. In v 12, the speaker boasts 
that no one will be able to rescue the woman, indicating that the Baals are 
unwilling, or unable, to help her. It is certainly her husband’s intention to 
discredit them in her eyes. 

seeks . In Hos 5:6,15, the same language is used about access to Yah- 
weh: he is inaccessible because he has withdrawn himself. Biqqes is fre¬ 
quently used in connection with attendance at religious gatherings, in 
search of some token of divine favor. In the sense of “inquire,” it discloses 
a desire for an oracle. The failure to find any response then corresponds 
to the silence of an indifferent, incompetent, or absent deity (I Kings 
18:27). If, by this exposure of the emptiness of Canaanite religion, Hosea 
is presenting a polemic against some aspects of Canaanite belief that peo¬ 
ple of his day would recognize, we are no longer in a position to appreciate 
his allusions. The motif of searching everywhere for a missing god and 
failing to find him is found in the Hittite Telepinus Myth (Goetze 
1957:143-144); only indirectly could this be compared with searching 
for a lover in order to carry on an illicit relationship. 

find. It may be that Hebrew mdsd* can mean “to reach” rather than “to 
find” (Dahood and Penar 1972:268-269)—such a meaning here would 
improve the parallelism with tassig — but “find” is a better correlate of 
bqs t and this seems to be the meaning of the word in v 8. 

she may say . Van Seims (1964—65) has pointed out the use of the same 
verb in w 7 and 9, meaning “she said to herself,” to describe erotic fanta¬ 
sies. If the verb here describes a thought and not a decision, then it does 
not mean “she (certainly) will say,” but only “she might say.” 

go and return. By hendiadys, “go back.” Comparison with 6:1 shows 
that a larger idea of repentance is hinted at. It indicates a new motivation, 
the reverse of the one cited in v 7. 

my first husband. This is a literal translation. In Deut 24:4 “her first 
husband” is ba'lah hdri'son, mentioned in connection with divorce and 
remarriage. Returning to a deserted husband was illegal in Israel after di¬ 
vorce and remarriage to another man. Hos 2:18-19 indicates why Hosea 
prefers to use ' iS; 2:9 already anticipates that change in terminology. Since 
there was no divorce in Hosea’s case, there was no second husband; the 
lovers were only pseudo-husbands, surrogates for the divine husband. 

then . . . now. These adverbs suggest that rVsdn, in “first husband,” 
means “as at first” or “at an earlier time.” In Job 8:8 “the first genera¬ 
tion” means “the olden days.” Prophecies of restoration predict that things 
will be kebdrVsdna, “as they were in the beginning” (Isa 1:26; Jer 
33:7,11). In Hosea’s vision, the picture of this ideal tim e is drawn from 
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the past, but not from the time of creation. The United Monarchy domi¬ 
nates the picture, but features of the Confederacy and the Mosaic era are 
also compressed into it. This reflection in the mind of the wife makes it 
clear that there must have been a stage in the marriage when things went 
well, attractive in contrast with what the life of promiscuity has turned out 
to be. This is a further reason for believing that Hosea’s marriage was 
originally good, and that his wife had not misbehaved at least in its early 
years. Verse 9b is a climax at the center of 2:4—15. The desertion, de¬ 
scribed in w 7 and 15a, is reversed by the return hoped for in v 9b. Verse 
9b is the only clause in Hos 2:4—15 which describes the hoped-for effect 
of the chastisements upon the woman: their goal was to have her ac¬ 
knowledge Hosea (Yahweh) as her true husband. 

10-11. These verses compose another unit in the discourse, an accusa¬ 
tion (v 10) and a threat (v 11): taken, “therefore,” marks the transition. 
There is a correspondence between the parts. The fault exposed in v 10 is 
ignorance (or denial) of the fact that Yahweh is the source of every good. 
The way to correct this fault is to take back the gifts. 

This unit has prose rhythms like the ones met already in the preceding 
units, but there are some genuinely poetic lines. 

10aA we hi' Id' yade'a 
lOaB ki*dnokt ndtatti Idh 

haddagan wehattirol wehayyishar 
10bA wekesep hirbeti Idh 

wezahdb ‘asu labba'al 

llaA taken 'asub welaqahti 
llaB degani he'itto 

W .A A VA 7 w Af w J A 

wetirosi bemo ado 

llbA wehissaiti samft upistay (MT tipisti) 

lekassot 9 et-erwatah 

Although many of the lines are similar in length, there is not much 
parallelism. There are examples of conventional coordination of tradi¬ 
tional pairs, such as “silver and gold” (v 10b), but even in that case the 
remainder of the bicolon has no synonymy; in v llaB, degani 
be'itto // wetirosi bemd'ado, the parallelism is precise, and the double 
pairings are symmetrical. The sentence in v lOaB on the other hand can 
and probably should be interpreted as ordinary prose. While the verbal 

objects are both definite and direct, the particle 't is not used (contrast 

the usage in v 24 where the same words occur as definite objects, and 9 t is 
used). The variation between v 10 and v 24 cannot easily be explained, 
although it must reflect selection on the part of the author; the internal 
consistency in each case, as well as the number of items, confirms this. In 
general, the three particles (' t, h, f sr) are good indicators of prose compo- 
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sition, while their omission is characteristic of poetry; but there is a good 
deal of local fluctuation, and in particular cases judgments may be 
difficult. Both w 10 and 24 seem to be prosaic, but they differ in this 
respect. 

This unit is linked primarily with v 7, taking up again the question of 
who is the giver of nature’s bounty. By contrast, the break between v 9 
and v 10 is quite abrupt; it seems to involve an outright contradiction: if 
the woman has come to realize that “it was better for me then than it is 
now” (v 9bB), such a frame of mind is the opposite of not realizing that it 
was her husband, rather than her lover, who gave her everything (v 10a). 
These contiguous statements must belong to different stages in the story. 
Either v 9b comes well after v 10a, for it supplies the corrective to the er¬ 
roneous opinions expressed in v 10a or it represents a stage in the action 
never reached — it expresses only the husband’s hopes and intentions, not 
a change of heart. The latter seems more likely since there are no other in¬ 
dications that the woman was disillusioned, realized her folly, found her 
husband desirable once more, and voluntarily returned. 

The course of correlative action proposed, or threatened, in v 11 to 
counteract the false notions exposed in v 10 differs from what was pro¬ 
posed in v 8. It is not directed against the woman’s person, it is intended 
to make her life more uncomfortable. The removal of wool and flax will 
bring about the nakedness already cited in v 5 as the first threat. In fact, 
this action is threatened three times, indicating its centrality to the issue, 
and its appropriateness for this woman. 

In w 10-11, as in other units in this discourse, there are substantial 
connections with the immediate context, both forward and backward. Fea¬ 
tures which do not correspond to material in the immediate environment 
have contacts with terms and phrases in other places, so that a network of 
connections extends over the whole discourse. The only link with w 8-9 
is the verb “to return.” 

The way in which the author uses various names for the gifts is typical 
of his verbal art, and provides threads for his tapestry. Six gifts, in three 
pairs, are listed in v 7. Five gifts are listed in v 10, none of which appears 
in v 7, even though v 10 is intended to counteract v 7. One might have ex¬ 
pected exactly the same words to be used, to make the contradiction clear. 
Verse 11 lists four gifts which are to be taken back. Two of the items 
come from the list in v 10, two from the list in v 7. The sequence 

wool and flax (v 7) 
grain and must (v 10) 

grain and must (v 11a) 
wool and flax (v lib) 

is chiastic. In this way the two parts are brought together and unified. 
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10. she didn't know . The prominent independent pronouns hV and 
’dnokt in this verse serve to evoke v 4 where the same pronouns occur; 
here the primary identification is with Israel and Yahweh, whereas in v 4 
it is with Gomer and Hosea, although there are crosscurrents which inter¬ 
lock the two pairs represented by the pronouns. 

Setting "she said” (v 7) against "she didn’t know” confirms our impres¬ 
sion that the first means "thought.” Israel had fallen into the error of 
ascribing to Baal the generous benefactions which are Yahweh’s sole pre¬ 
rogative. There was a choice between "two different opinions” (I Kings 
18:21). This destructive "lack of knowledge” (Hos 4:6) is the result of 
"rejecting” knowledge, not just of ignorance. Similarly, “forgetting” (v 
15) is a sin, not just a mental weakness. Verse 10 implies a deliberate re¬ 
jection of Yahweh in preferring Baal. This decision was not based on the 
abstract question, “Who is God?” but on the question, "Who gives grain, 
must, and oil?” So long as she continues to think it is Baal, she will never 
consider that it would be better to go back to her "first husband” (v 9). 

provided . The meanings of the verb ntn are noticed s.v. v 7; in the con¬ 
text of sexual service, it could mean "to pay.” No such meaning is possible 
here, for there is no hint of services rendered. In v 7 ntn governs six com¬ 
modities (three pairs); in v 10 it has three nouns as object. The verb, and 
the list that follows as its object, are typically Deuteronomic. 

grain and must and oiL This is a conventional list of the basic prod¬ 
ucts of Israelite agriculture and the staples of the people’s diet. It 
differs from the longer list in v 7 in that the latter could be regarded as the 
gifts of a husband to his wife, while the former are more obviously the 
gifts of the God of nature. We are close to the claim of Yahweh to be the 
fertility god. The allegory breaks down at this point. Even if the passage 
applies directly to Gomer, contending that what she erroneously ascribed 
to Baal was nevertheless all the time a gift from no one but Yahweh, this 
can have no counterpart on the human level. 

lavished . The perfect verb continues from the previous “I gave.” Guided 
by the correlative pair "silver . . . and gold,” a holistic analysis of v 10b 
shows that both metals were lavished on her, and both metals were used to 
make idols: "The silver and gold which I gave her in abundance, they 
used to make images of Baal.” The reign of Jeroboam II was a time of 
affluence and both Hosea and Amos find connections between the nation’s 
wealth and its idolatry. Since v 10a lists natural products, it is likely that 
silver and gold are used not to mean money in the narrow sense, but to 
refer to the husband’s gifts. The fundamental parallel elsewhere in pro¬ 
phetic thought is Ezek 16:17. 

And you took your beautiful jewelry from my gold and my silver, 
which I had given you, and you made for yourself male images and 
you were promiscuous by means of them. 
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silver . . . gold. Israel did not mine silver or gold. The names for the 
metals, unlike the three products that precede them, do not have the 
definite article, suggesting that they do not simply continue the list; v 10b 
is poetic and laconic. The sequence “silver and gold” occurs twice as often 
as “gold and silver” in the Bible. The former is more characteristic of 
early texts, the latter of later passages. The shift may reflect the change in 
the relative value of silver and gold from the late second to the first millen¬ 
nium b.c.e. The ordering may tell against Wolff’s inference that gold “is 
placed at the end to emphasize it as the most precious of all” (1974:37). 
The order comes from Deuteronomy, where the expression wekesep 
wezahab yirbeh-lak (Deut 8:13; 17:17) is found. This, however, is no 
reason for removing the last two words as a gloss; the phrase has been 
broken up in the interests of parallelism and the balance of the bicolon in¬ 
vites acceptance, even though the parallelism is incomplete. 

they made into a Baal . The last two words in v 10 are difficult; they do 
not fit smoothly with the rest of the discourse. We have already remarked 
on the lack of any matching passage in Hosea 1-3, which contrasts with 
the prevailing pattern that most things are mentioned twice in this compo¬ 
sition. The use of “the Baals” elsewhere in the chapter, in w 15 and 19, 
provides the double occurrence and leaves the singular here unexplained. 
The plural verb “they made” is also a difficulty, since the antecedent is not 
clearly defined. 

We think, however, that the phrase can be defended, along with the rest 
of the bicolon. As for the uniqueness of “Baal,” we have already noticed 
the departure from the neat and the expected, especially at climactic 
places. The unusual names for God, Ehyeh and the Living God, illustrate 
this. 

If the author suddenly says that the metals given by Yahweh were made 
into a Baal, this is at once a shocking profanation and also an absurdity 
that debunks Baalism (Hos 8:6). Deluded into thinking that Baal is gen¬ 
erous, his worshipers have to supply the metals to make him. Up to this 
point innuendos about the nationalization of a pagan cult have been hid¬ 
den under the story of Hosea and his wife. Now they break into the open. 

In the relative clause in v lObB, “gold (which) they made into a Baal,” 
we have both omission of the relative and use of an antecedent, zhb, with¬ 
out the article. It is possible tha< these two phenomena go together as 
marks of indefiniteness; but that would be strange after the definite nouns 
in v 10a. 

The two problems with the verb are (1) who did the making and (2) 
what was involved? The statement in Hos 8:4—6 is so similar to that used 
here, that it should supply the needed key. That passage refers to the calf 
at Samaria, made by a craftsman out of silver and gold. In the present 
passage, the same identification is appropriate, except that the idol-makers 
are plural. 
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Hos 8:4 points to the meaning “made into a Baal,” rather than “used 
(as an offering) for (a) Baal,” and mentions specifically silver and gold; 
we can infer that 2:10b does not mean that all these gifts were given as 
oblations. Only the agricultural products were so used: Deut 14:23 men¬ 
tions the tithe of grain and wine and oil to be eaten in festivity before 
Yahweh, and later Hosea will talk about eating in a cult setting. It is likely 
that the Baal and Yahweh cults in Israel were similar, having borrowed 
from each other. Hos 2:18 hints that Israel had called Yahweh himself 
“My Baal.” On 'iy l, see Exod 32:4; Deut 9:14; Isa 44:17; Ezek 4:9; II 
Chron 28:2. 

In view of this evidence that Hosea is speaking quite realistically here 
about the use of gold to make a Baal image, the suggestion that Ib'l means 
“not Baal” (Kuhnigk 1974:19) does not have much appeal. The idiom 
*asd l as used elsewhere confirms that / is the preposition. Additional ar¬ 
guments are needed to explain ‘ash as infinitive; and for “not Baal,” one 
might have expected *weld' ba‘al; see Gen 27:12; Num 24:17; Deut 32:6; 
Isa 30:1; 31:3; Jer 2:27; Ezek 16:17, etc., and especially Hos 6:6. 

11. Therefore. On laken , see the Notes on v 8. 

I will reverse myself . The verb sub can describe the movement of re¬ 
turning, which implies a prior movement away. It can also serve as an 
auxiliary, meaning to do something again; cf. hosip, “to add,” sand, “to 
repeat.” Normally, an auxiliary is followed by an infin itive (Hos 11:9), 
but two finite verbs in sequence can have the same effect, by hendiadys 
(Hos 1:6; 3:5; 14:8). The basic meaning of “turn” implies resumption of 
an activity that has been suspended, and “turning around” has developed 
more abstractly to describe a turnabout or change of attitude, “repent¬ 
ance”; in Hebrew this refers to a change of behavior as well as a change 
of mind. In the case of the woman, it would be right for her to “return,” 
for she has deserted her husband. As in Hos 5:4,15; 6:1; 7:10; 14:3, 
such a returning also involves turning around just as the original departure 
was described as turning aside (Hos 3:1). Hosea plays on the word in 
8:13; 11:5, where the alternatives are return to Yahweh or return to 
Egypt. The former action involves repenting, a change in conduct; the lat¬ 
ter involves going back, a movement in space (Hos 11:5). It would not be 
fitting for the husband to “return,” because he has never abandoned his 
wife. The verb is used of movement in v 9, and the goal is indicated; cf. 
Hos 7:10; 9:3. The wife’s ' asuba (v 9) and the husband’s ' asub (v 11) 
throw their activities into contrast, but the latter has no goal of motion. 
The meaning “to repeat” does not fit either. 

Without implying that the action had been done before, ' asub as an aux¬ 
iliary could impart to the verb “to take” the meaning “to take back” 
(what is mine, what I gave) rather than “to take away.” The point is not 
that Yahweh will remove what Baal gave, as, for example. Mot (Death) 
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in the Canaanite myth causes famine by overcoming Baal, the rain god. 
There is no confrontation or trial of strength between Yahweh and Baal. 
Baal is entirely in the background, a shadow. No capability whatever is 
ascribed to the rival god. Hos 2:12 will stress Baal’s complete help¬ 
lessness; Yahweh is the only one who can do anything. Here Yahweh re¬ 
trieves what he gave in the first place and what has remained his all along. 

In the play between *dsuba (v 9) and ' asub (v 11), it is the twist in 
meaning that gives the wordplay its impact. The wife will not return, so 
the husband will change his attitude. Hitherto he has been lavishing gifts 
on her, but she chose not to recognize their origin (v 10). Now she will be 
forced to do so. He will change his policy, and take them all back. 

take. This verb is the antithesis of ntn “to give” in v 10. The polarity of 
the verbs ntn and Iqh expresses a variety of nuances, depending on the cir¬ 
cumstances, e.g. when ntn means “to pay,” Iqh means “to receive by pay¬ 
ment, buy.” Yahweh’s insistence that the grain and wine are his excludes 
that idea but shows that recovery or retrieval is the meaning intended. Ac¬ 
cording to Israelite law, a husband was obliged to provide his wife with 
three things — food, clothing, and sexual satisfaction (Exod 21:10-11). 
If he failed to do so, she could leave him without penalty. On the other 
hand, in case of adultery, the woman forfeits these rights, and in the an¬ 
cient Near East generally the husband was entitled to recover everything 
from his wife as part of her punishment. The legal basis for this was the 
claim that these things (as distinct from a dowry) had never become the 
woman’s personal property. 

my grain . . . my must . . . my wool . . . my flax . In correlation with 
“to take,” the pronouns could be dative/ventive: “I will take back the 
grain to/for myself.” The emphasis, however, is on Yahweh’s ownership 
of such things. The bestowal in v 10 should not permit the woman to 
think that such things ever become her own, as she does in v 7. Because 
the question of ownership lies at the heart of the theological dispute, the 
possessive meaning of the suffixes should be retained in both w 7 and 11. 
Yahweh never ceases to own his gifts. This is why he can take them back 
without doing wrong (Job 1:21). In Hosea’s case, where the woman 
wrongfully claims ownership (doubly, for she attributes the items first to 
Baal and then to herself) it is also a question of recovering stolen prop¬ 
erty. 

in its time ... in its season. Among the covenanted blessings is a 
promise to send rain on the land “in its time” (Deut 11:13-17; 28:12). 
To withhold it would mean drought and famine. To do so three months 
before harvest (Amos 4:7-8) would be bad enough. What is threatened 
in Hos 2:11 is more dramatic and much worse — the destruction of crops 
right at the point of harvest, the means to be used not indicated. Such a 
giving of grain and then taking it back would exhibit the power of Yah- 
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weh, whereas failure of the rain to come or failure of the grain to germi¬ 
nate could be interpreted as evidence of his limited control of the world. 
In Ps 1:3 beitto means “every harvest time.” In a number of passages, 
especially in the priestly writings, md'ed, “season,” refers to a seasonal 
festival, and the same meaning is found in Hos 2:13. The harvest and vin¬ 
tage celebrations, now wrongfully directed to Baal, will be sabotaged if 
Yahweh destroys the fields and vineyards. 

I will rescue. This vigorous action makes it clear that stolen property is 
being recovered. Just as hirbeti , “I lavished,” is more emphatic than 
natatti, “I gave,” in Hos 2:10, so here hissalti is more forceful than the 
preceding laqahti, “I will take back.” The repetition of the word in the 
next verse contrasts Yahweh’s capacity in this regard with the incapacity 
of “her lovers.” 

to uncover. Literally “to cover (her nakedness).” The Syriac shrewdly 
supposes ellipsis: “which I gave her to cover her nakedness.” The similar 
RSV “which were to cover her nakedness” is rather lame. LXX sees “to 
cover her nakedness” not as the purpose of the gift, but supplies a nega¬ 
tive to make uncovering her nakedness the purpose of the stripping. The 
literal meaning of the Hebrew text could stand if the situation is similar to 
that described in Ezek 16:15-18. There the wife takes her husband’s gifts 
— gorgeous clothing, silver, gold, bread, etc. — and gives them all to the 
idols. Hos 2:10 may accuse Hosea’s wife of doing the same kind of thing. 
This proposal sustains the emphasis on giving and permits the literal 
meaning of the text to be retained. But it clashes with another theme of 
2:4—15. The stripping of the wife is a major threat (2:5,12), so it is better 
to see here an example of the privative PVel, as already proposed by 
Dahood (Kuhnigk 1974:21-23). An analogy to the process is supplied by 
the cursing texts, if we follow Hillers’ interpretation of Sefire I A 
40-41 — “(And just as a prostitute is stripped naked) so may the wives of 
Matti’el... be stripped naked” (Hillers 1964a:59, cf. ANET 660). 

nakedness. It is clear from Gen 9:22-23 that ( erwd is a euphemism for 
genitals. In Leviticus 18 the reference is even more directly to sexual in¬ 
tercourse. In Lev 20:17-18 it is used to refer to sexual relations within 
the forbidden degrees. Gen 42:9,12 present the nuance of something 
taboo, too sacred to be viewed. See the discussion of nablut in v 12. 

12-14. The unit is prosaic; a comparison of v 12b with its poetic equiv¬ 
alent in 5:14 shows the difference (cf. Deut 32:39). The unit has three 
main clauses, the opening one (v 12a) with an imperfect verb, and two 
others with consecutive perfect verbs (w 13 and 14a); v 12b contrasts 
with all of these. The variation in the length of these clauses shows that 
the unit is not poetry; at the same time it is not ordinary prose, but a rhe- 
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torical form of oratory, similar in some respects to the oratorical style of 
the prose sermons of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah. 

The threatened punishment has three aspects — denudation (v 12), 
ruination of the crops (v 14a, which is like v 11, though they deal with 
different objects), and abolition of the festivals (v 13). 

The combination we'atta, “and now,” often marks a major transition in 
prophetic discourse, a switch from description (indicative mood) to com¬ 
mand (imperative); Amos 7:16 is the only instance of this construction in 
the eighth-century minor prophets. In Mic 4:11 it is used to continue de¬ 
scription, and the same applies to its other occurrence in Hosea (13:2). 
Only here is it followed by a resolution, but it does not mark a transition, 
because threats in a similar vein have already been made several times. 
Apparently, v 12 continues the speech in v 11, with nakedness as the 
connecting link, and the use of nsl> “to rescue,” as a further parallel. 
However, the introverted structure of 2:4-15 restrains us from finding the 
prime connection of v 12 with v 11. There are more verbal ties between 
2:12-15 and 2:4-6. The particular climactic force of the opening of v 12 
can be felt if it completes the series of three threats, the first two of which 
are introduced by laken (w 8, 11). Verse 8 is preceded by the accusation 
in v 7, and v 11 is preceded by the accusation in v 10, whereas v 12 is not 
immediately preceded by an accusation. We suggest that the implicit accu¬ 
sations in vv 4-6 are those to which v 12 is the response. Many of the 
links between the opening and closing portions of the complete speech 
have already been pointed out in the introduction to Part I. 

There is a major break in v 14 after the first three words. At this point 
attention changes from the devastation of the country back to the children, 
who were last mentioned in v 6. Verse 14aA completes the set of three re¬ 
lated threats, all expressed in first person singular verbs, with the usual se¬ 
quence of imperfect (' agalleh ) followed by two consecutive perfects. 

The climactic function of v 12 is seen in the way it gathers up themes 
from earlier parts of the discourse — the threat of stripping the woman (v 
5), the reference to “the lovers” (v 7), and the motif of rescue (v 11). 
The three threats in vv 12-14a do not seem to be connected; for this 
reason it might be better not to speak of a single unit. There is some 
parallelism in v 12, whereas v 13 has a complex arrangement of a long 
clause. Verse 14aA ends the unit, a colon without a parallel. If v 12 is a 
bicolon, the lines are of uneven length; the second half has a note of 
finality about it (cf. Hos 5:14). The situation in v 13 seems to be quite 
different, and v 14a is different again. The three threats are unified, never¬ 
theless, by their repeated impact on the woman (the pronoun “her” occurs 
ten times) as well as by their resemblance to threats already made in 
2:4-11. 
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It may be that v 12 is best taken simply as the conclusion of w 10-11 
and that w 13 and 14 are distinct from it and each other, though both fol¬ 
low from either v 12b or v 5; “lest” is implied before all of them if the 
latter sequence of consecutive future verbs is the operative one. 

12. expose . In spite of the common theme of nakedness, v 12 is not 
identical in import to v 11, in which the lesson enforced is that Yahweh 
owns everything; he takes back the various commodities in order to reas¬ 
sert his ownership. The removal of the woman’s clothing in v 12 serves 
different purposes, exposure of the woman to public shame, and testing 
her lovers’ power to protect her. In v 11 the removal of the woman’s food 
and clothing implies her abandonment by the husband; in v 12, by con¬ 
trast, the challenge to the lovers to rescue her implies that the husband 
now has the woman indisputably in his grasp. We conclude that the im¬ 
agery in v 12 is largely independent of the imagery in v 11. We are enti¬ 
tled to see in “Now” the usual effect of moving to something new. 

There remains, however, the possibility that the phrases to 
“(un)cover her nakedness” (v 11) and to “expose her lewdness” (v 12) 
should be kept closely together. This has a bearing on the meaning of the 
words in both places. The relatedness of the expressions would seem to be 
proved by the use of ' erwa, “nakedness” (v 11), with gilla, “to expose” (v 
12), to describe sexual intercourse in Leviticus 18 and 20; the verb is 
used elsewhere to describe sexual intimacies (Ruth 3:4,7), including ap¬ 
parently indecent public exposure (II Sam 6:20). 

lewdness . The CAD (B: 142-144, cf. 65-66) does not bear out the claim 
of Wolff (1974:37) that Akkadian bastu/baltu means genitalia or sexual 
power. Since nablut occurs only here in the Hebrew Bible, we derive no 
help from other usages in settling its precise meaning. Derivation from the 
root nbl is most likely; a ndbal , “fool,” is a slob, a person devoid of 
moral sensibilities or social niceties, and at the same time arrogant and 
contumacious. Socially deviant sexual activity can be involved. In Judg 
19:23 nebala may refer to homosexual rape (cf. Boling 1975:276). In 
II Sam 13:12 it refers to incest. It refers to other forms of sexual activity 
as well (Gen 34:7; Deut 22:21), but often has no sexual connotations. 
Achan’s crime was a nebala (Josh 7:15), a breach of covenant. At its 
weakest, the word means bad manners, especially truculent speech (I Sam 
25:25; Isa 9:16; 32:6). It is nearly always the behavior of a man (Gerle- 
man 1974). 

Since the verb ' agalleh means “reveal” in a variety of senses, it cannot 
be relied on to define the precise meaning of its correlate nablut. In v 11 
the use of Iqh makes it more likely that something concrete (“display your 
nudity”) rather than abstract (“expose your folly”) is intended. Our trans¬ 
lation lewdness is intended as a compromise between these possibilities. 
Since the lovers are to view this action, it is more likely that the woman is 
to have her naked body put on display as obscene. There is a poignancy in 
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this. Israelite society had strict taboos against public nakedness. The cir¬ 
cumstances of Jacob’s wedding suggest that even husbands might not nor¬ 
mally have viewed their wives in the nude. There are many passages in the 
Song of Songs, on the other hand, which show that every detail of the 
woman’s naked body was an object of enjoyment for the gaze of her lover. 
Why the husband should now deliberately share this privilege with his 
rivals is not clear, although in view of the context of the former’s outrage 
and legitimate demand for retribution (cf. v 5), it is to be seen as a form 
of punishment appropriate to the crime. Just as in the past the errant wife 
has sought out her lovers and eagerly disrobed in their presence for the 
purposes of sexual gratification, so now she will be forcibly exposed in the 
same situation, and publicly humiliated. The subtlety of the talion here is 
essentially that what she did secretly and for pleasure will now be done to 
her openly and for her disgrace. (Note a similar theme in the story of 
David and Bathsheba; cf. II Sam 12:11-12 and 16:21-22). At the same 
time, it may be the husband’s aim to demonstrate the helplessness and fu¬ 
tility of her lovers in contrast with his own power and authority. 

her lovers. See the Note on v 7. If behind the plural we have the god 
Baal, then this concedes his existence and his presence as an observer. 
This is difficult to accept, in view of Hosea’s opinion elsewhere that Baal 
is a “no god” (Hos 8:6). If the human lovers are intended, we must sup¬ 
pose some situation in which they are assembled and where the irate hus¬ 
band takes this drastic step. 

rescue her . The boast that no one can rescue someone from Yahweh is 
made several times in the Hebrew Bible. The usual reason is that there is 
no other god (Deut 32:39), not that the competitors lack the strength to 
do so. Since the existence of the lovers is recognized, and, indeed, the 
boast is made good in their sight, the aim of humiliating the woman is to 
prove their ineffectualness, perhaps simply to her. Since there is no hint of 
a trial of strength between the rivals, the unresponsiveness of the lovers 
must be because they do not dare, or because they do not care. If the im¬ 
mediate parallel is the failure of the god Baal to protect his worshipers, on 
a larger political stage the king of Assyria will be unable to protect his 
subjects who have preferred him to Yahweh (Hos 5:12-14). We hesitate 
to give the word “lovers” too many meanings. In the immediate context it 
refers to the human lovers active in the Canaanite liturgy, and to the 
god(s) they represented. To apply it as well to the international political 
dimension takes us on to different ground. But the statement in Hos 8:9, 
that Ephraim hired lovers, is made in the area of international politics, 
and it would be appropriate to say that a power like Assyria would not be 
able to interfere with Yahweh’s judgments. 

That Hos 2:12 has political overtones, jeering at the helplessness of As¬ 
syria to protect her vassals, becomes more plausible when we compare it 
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with 7:11-12. The simile of birds caught in a cage, that no one can 
release, is used by Rib-Addi of Byblos in his frantic appeal to the 
Pharaoh, who has proved equally unreliable in Rib-Addi’s time of need. 
Twice he expresses his very great fear ( pdlfyati dannis dannis , EA 74:43) 
that there is no one who can rescue him from the hand of the enemy ( ianu 
amelim Um sa usizibuni i$tu qati . . . EA 74:32/, also lines 44/, cf. v 
12b.) Like birds caught in a cage, so is he in the city of Byblos kima 
issurati sa ina libbi M fiuhari ( kilubi ) sakndt kisuma anaku ina uru Gubla 
(lines 45—48). 

13. put an end to. The meaning of the verb has been discussed in con¬ 
nection with 1:4. Here there is a play on the root sbt in the verb and in the 
noun for “weekly celebrations.” 

her merriment. The grouping of the five objects of the verb makes it 
clear that there are two sets. The middle three constitute a series. The last 
two of these, literally “sabbath” and “month,” are to be taken as collec¬ 
tives, referring to weekly and monthly religious celebrations. The first of 
the three, hag, refers to annual festivals. In Israelite religion such fes¬ 
tivities were closely geared to the agricultural and pastoral year. The last 
word, “assembly,” is a general term for all three. The list of the three kinds 
of festive assemblies — annual, monthly, weekly — is inserted between the 
words “merriment” and “assembly”; these sundered words constitute a 
discontinuous hendiadys — “her merry carnivals.” This conjunction is con¬ 
firmed by the fact that only these two nouns have the word “all” in front 
of them. 

Joy, and especially joy in worship, was a hallmark of Israelite religion. 
The words sason and mdsds describe the duty of Yahweh’s people to 
rejoice in his presence, with dancing and music, singing and cheering; the 
abolition of mdsds does not imply disapproval of such enjoyment. The 
way in which these ceremonies are called “her” festivals implies that Yah- 
weh does not countenance them as his. 

No hint is given as to what means are to be used to cause the cessation 
of such activities. The ruination of crops (v 11) and of fruit trees (v 14) 
would certainly take the enthusiasm out of the harvest festivals; but they 
would not immobilize the cult. On the contrary, in Canaanite religion it 
was precisely disasters of this kind that the rituals, especially the fertility 
rituals, were designed to cope with. Their total suspension would mean 
that society had ceased to function. 

In this verse Hosea’s wife and Yahweh’s Israel are indistinguishable. 
The feminine suffix “her,” which occurs five times and so is very promi¬ 
nent, could refer either to the woman or to the land. The two-sided refer¬ 
ence is congruent because Gomer was an Israelite, and her adultery was 
an epitome and also a specific instance of national involvement in the cult. 
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The location of her sin in the great religious meetings shows that it is not 
just a matter of private misbehavior. 

14. This verse picks up several motifs from the preceding material. The 
devastation of the orchards resembles the desolation of the desert (v 5b), 
and prepares for v 16. Her statement that “they” (her children) are the 
fee which her lovers “gave” her resembles the belief that the lovers gave 
her the necessities of life (v 7b). The designation of the children 
( hemmd ) as the wages matches the description of them in v 6 as “chil¬ 
dren of promiscuity.” The description of the lovers as benefactors con¬ 
trasts with the statement about Yahweh in v 10. The action of putting 
them to the jungle corresponds to treating her as in the wilderness (v 5b). 
The eating of the children by animals matches killing the mother with 
thirst (v 5b). While v 14aA is directed against the mother, and follows on 
from v 13, the rest of the verse refers to the children and implements the 
threat to show them no compassion (v 6a). 

I shall lay waste . The verb smm, “to devastate,” is used abundantly by 
later prophets, notably Jeremiah and Ezekiel, along with its cognate nouns 
sammd and temama, both me anin g “desolation.” The verb is found only 
here in Hosea, the first noun in Hos 5:9. This sparse use is no reason for 
doubting the authenticity of the occurrences, for both Amos and Micah use 
this vocabulary. The devastation of vines and fig trees is more than the 
failure of seasonal crops. Something on the scale of Isa 7:23-25 is re¬ 
quired, in which the land reverts to wilderness. In Jeremiah 4 the scale is 
even more colossal, the whole earth resembling pre-creation chaos. In what 
follows, as already noted, we recognize two levels of discourse. On the sur¬ 
face, the imagery of the orchards is continued and the reversion of culti¬ 
vated areas to jungle is described (cf. 14b). Less apparent is the shift in 
focus from vineyards and orchards to the children of the marriage and 
their foreordained fate. 

vines ... fig trees. The Hebrew has singular nouns, but, as with the 
nouns in v 13, collectives are doubtless intended, and, as in v 13, LXX 
rightly leads the way for other versions by using plurals. In v 17, vine¬ 
yards are bestowed on the bride. In herself, Gomer could be regarded as 
the proprietor of vineyards and orchards. The vine and fig were popular 
symbols of Israel as Yahweh’s plantation, and Hosea uses them elsewhere 
in this traditional sense to refer to the idyllic Wilderness period (9:10; 
10:1; 14:8). The ruination of the fruit trees is more catastrophic than the 
spoilage of the crops; we are nearer to the devastation of the land threat¬ 
ened in v 5b. 

Those of whom she said. If we are correct in seeing a shift after the first 
line of v 14, then w 14aB-15 constitute another unit in the prophetic dis¬ 
course. The concluding “Oracle of Yahweh,” if original, is a clear signal 
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that a speech, or a major portion of it, has ended. Even without that, the 
finality of the closing words — “me she forgot” — is quite enough. If a 
scribe added the rubric, he did not spoil anything. The shift in v 14 is less 
obvious, and requires rather sophisticated arguments to defend it. These 
arguments have little weight unless the principles of composition of this 
discourse are correspondingly sophisticated. It has generally been sup¬ 
posed that “they,” the wages, refers to the vine and fig tree, and that it is 
the vineyards and fig orchards that will turn into jungle and be eaten by 
wild animals. The basic idea of divine judgment resulting in the reversion 
of settled and cultivated areas to wilderness or forest is common in the 
prophetic literature (cf. Mic 3:12 and, on a more drastic scale, Jer 
4:23-26), but the details here are different. It is certainly to be expected 
that the antecedent of the relative “pronoun” *a$er in v 14aB will be the 
immediately preceding nouns. The trees are then identified as the pay¬ 
ment made to the woman for her prostitute services, an idea in line with 
the opinion she expressed in v 7b, that bread and water and the rest were 
gifts (or payments) from her lovers. But it is precisely this development 
of the ideas of w 6-7 in w 14aB-15 that invites us to find a more pro¬ 
found (and alarming) connection of w 14aB-15 with this earlier material 
than with the contiguous v 14aA. 

There are several severe difficulties with an attempt to preserve the in¬ 
tegrity of v 14. First, the clash in gender is notable if not intolerable, un¬ 
less we change the pronouns or suppose that the words “vine” and “fig 
tree” had abnormal gender in Hosea’s dialect. While both gepen and 
te’ena are normally feminine, it must be admitted that gepen seems to 
be masculine in II Kings 4:39 (the text may not be sound), and possibly 
in Hos 10:1, though the syntax of the latter, and hence the gender of 
gepen there, are problematic. The normal assumption that the following 
bdqeq modifies gepen , thus establishing its gender, is questionable. It is 
hard to believe that these two common words gepen and te’ena were ever 
considered masculine; but the independent pronoun ( hemma ) and the two 
pronoun suffixes (-m) are masculine and can hardly be a scribal mistake. 
Even if we allow the possibility of a connection with pronominal forms 
later in the verse, which are clearly masculine, we would nevertheless be 
justified in looking for a more distant, but also more congruent, anteced¬ 
ent, namely a true m pi noun. Verse 14 would be nearer to v 7 if it were 
the fruit, rather than the trees, that was considered a token of favor from a 
fertility god. The tree itself, without a bountiful crop, would not be satis¬ 
factory. While it would make some sense if the fruit groves were turned 
into jungle (v 14bA), the picture is more strained if we suppose that they 
will also become food for wild animals. This is anticlimactic, quite apart 
from the question of which wild beasts would enjoy eating grapes, figs, or 
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the leaves of these trees. Certainly frightful predators are more likely to be 
carnivores. 

We have already pointed out the connection between v 7 and v 14 
through the idea of the lovers’ gifts. An additional link is that in each 
place this idea is something she said to herself Camera), If the “lovers” 
are the “givers,” what are the things they gave which she calls her 'etna, 
“fee”? A number of arguments point to the conclusion that “they” are the 
children. 

(1) The pronoun hemma in its occurrence in 2:6 refers to the children, 
correlative with hV referring to their mother. (2) Mother and children are 
linked by the common opprobrium zenuntm (1:2; 2:6 — the latter the last 
occurrence of hemma before v 14). From v 6 through v 13 all attention 
has been on the mother or “the land.” A comparably drastic threat is 
directed against the children in v 14. (3) That the mother and the chil¬ 
dren are to receive similar treatment is shown by comparing the verbs in 
w 5b and 14b: wesamtiha . . . wesamtim, “I will set her ... I will set 
them.” The wilderness and the jungle also make a pair, and the two pas¬ 
sages are developed along similar lines. If, as we have tried to show, v 5b 
means “I shall treat her as in the wilderness,” rather than “I will turn her 
(the land) into a wilderness,” then v 14b means “I shall consign them 
(the children) to jungle,” not “and I shall turn them (the orchards) into a 
jungle,” although the latter remains possible. (4) The prospect of wild an¬ 
imals eating grapes and figs is not very frightening; it is a different story 
when they start eating children, and this is precisely what is threatened in 
cursing texts in the Bible as well as in similar liturgies from the ancient 
Near East (Fensham 1966b; Hillers 1964a: 54-56). While in some pas¬ 
sages, such as Hos 5:14; 13:7-8, it is Yahweh who acts like a ravenous 
carnivore, in other places (Jer 5:6; Ps 79:2; Ezek 29:5) the eating is to 
be taken literally; cf. I Kings 14:11; 16:4. This point is clinched by Lev 
26:22, where Yahweh threatens to send wild animals (same phrase as in 
Hos 2:14) which will “bereave you of your children” (cf. II Macc 9:15). 
(5) The ultimate purpose of her adultery is now revealed. Whatever 
benefit might be found in being given “bread and water” (v 7), greater 
importance attaches to the gift of children; and greater error results when 
they are attributed to Baal rather than to Yahweh. (6) The statement 
begun in v 6a (“To her children I shall not show pity”) is now explained. 
We are otherwise left with no statement of how Yahweh will withdraw 
love from the children, unless we have it in v 14. (7) If “her vines and 
her fig trees” is the antecedent of the clause “They are my wages,” then 
the verb of speaking (“she said”) is awkwardly used. It is unusual in He¬ 
brew to have such a verb inserted parenthetically; Gen 3:2 is a rare exam¬ 
ple. For a better construction we would expect *mrh ’lyhm/lhm, “she said 



concerning them.” (8) If the location of the antecedent as far away as v 6 
(“her children”) is thought to put too much of a strain on the language, 
then such an analysis is not essential for our general results. The 'sr clause 
would be casus pendens , resumed by the object pronoun suffixes on the 
verbs in v 14b—(as for those of) whom she said, “They are my 
wages . . (and) I shall put them. Even better may be the recognition 
that ’aser does not need an antecedent; the use of ’a$er as a conjunction is 
well attested and the meaning “in that she said” is acceptable. 

wages. The word ' etna is found only here. The related word ’etnan, 
which occurs in the phrase “a prostitute’s fee” (Deut 23:19; Mic 1:7), 
which establishes its meaning, is known also to Hosea (9:1). The fact that 
Hosea avoids the regular term for a prostitute’s fee, as well as the term for 
prostitute in speaking of the woman, indicates that she did not fill that 
role, at least professionally. In a relationship between lovers the exchange 
of gifts and services often takes place without a technical transaction. As 
previously argued, the opprobrium consists centrally in the violation of 
marriage vows and the liaison with lovers, quite apart from the exchange 
of gifts and services. If the unique variant used here is a coinage of 
Hosea’s, it reverses a pattern we have already seen in na’aptipim (Hos 
2:4), of doubling the final consonant of the root (cf. Hos 4:12). Wolff 
(1974:38) suggests that the word ’etna might have been invented or cho¬ 
sen to play on the sound of te’ena. 

In calling her children her “wages,” there is no indication that her 
“lovers” were fathers of the children, although such a possibility exists. 
Since we lack an accurate chronicle, we cannot settle this point; we have 
argued that Hosea was the father of them all. The aim of Baal worship 
was to secure the fertility necessary for offspring in marriage, not to sup¬ 
ply an alternative to marriage. The idea of payment would be satisfied bet¬ 
ter by success in having legitimate children (Ps 127:3). 

my (wages). Literally “to/for me.” The construction “a payment to/for 
me” has a nuance which would not be achieved if a possessive pronoun 
suffix had been used, which would imply “my fee” (which I charge) or 
emphasize ownership after reception. The repeated (’etna . . .) It, 
(natenti) li, retains the idea of a donation or reward that could be sepa¬ 
rated from the transaction of hiring a prostitute. If, however, the meaning 
is like that in v 7, it would support the conclusion of Kuhnigk (1974:10) 
that the pronoun suffixes there are dative. Here, on the other hand, a 
benefactive (“for me”) is in order. If “her children” (v 6) is the anteced¬ 
ent, as we advocate, then v 14aB gives the reason why they are called chil¬ 
dren of promiscuity. It is not that they themselves are promiscuous and not 
that they were conceived in promiscuity; it is because their mother said 
that they were an ' etnd for her in return for sexual activities. 
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paid . This translation is preferred to the more literal “gave” to fit the 
object “wages,” and for reasons already discussed in the Notes on 2:7. 

/ shall consign . The same construction as in 2:5b. There the object is 
the mother; here the object is the children. The translation recommended 
here is supported by Ps 85:14 (cf. Deut 22:14; Judg 1:28; II Kings 4:10; 
Job 29:9; 40:4). 

jungle . While ya'ar can mean “forest” in various aspects, it is often a 
place of foreboding, infested by beasts of prey, notably the lion (Jer 5:6; 
12:8; Amos 3:4;Mic 5:7; Ps 104:20-21). 

wild animals of the countryside. LXX has added birds and reptiles, as v 
20. In Ezek 14:21 the four agents of God’s punishment are famine, wild 
animals, war, and pestilence; beasts are missing from the lists in Jer 27:8 
and II Sam 24:13. The animals in question are probably the bear (Hos 
13:8; cf. II Kings 2:24) and the lion (II Kings 17:25-26); these two 
predators are linked in I Sam 17:34—36 and Amos 5:19. The leopard 
(Hos 13:7) and the wolf (Jer 5:6) are also identified. In Gen 37:33, 
Jacob says “an evil beast” has eaten Joseph (cf. “the evil” in Gen 19:19). 
Jacob’s terror as well as grief is explained if such a fate was a sign of a 
curse on the parent. 

There are places in the Hebrew Bible where we are told about untamed 
animals foraging in the abandoned orchards. In the allegory of the vine 
developed in Psalm 80, a boar ravages it (w 13-14); in Exod 23:11, wild 
animals eat the leftover harvest in the sabbatical year. In the present con¬ 
text, however, there is reason to believe that what the wild beasts will eat 
is human, more precisely the children. To the arguments already given 
above, several more may be added. 

First, note the cancellation of this curse in 2:20, where a covenant is 
made with the wild animals; this is intended to secure the safety of human 
beings (cf. Exod 23:29), not just the safety of trees. Hence it is human 
beings who are in danger in v 14. 

In the present context the threat is especially horrible, because the vic¬ 
tims are children. Just as she said her material supplies are gifts of her 
lovers (v 7) and her husband will take them back (v 11), so she said her 
children are her lovers’ payment (v 14a), and her husband will take them 
away (v 14b). Mother and children are linked (Hos 1:2; 2:6), and they 
must come to a similar end; parents and children are to share the common 
fate of being eaten by wild animals, according to II Macc 9:15. There are 
several places in the Hebrew Bible where the destruction of children, but 
not their parents, is the most terrible way of punishing parents, more terri¬ 
ble because the parents survive (Jer 31:15; Ps 137:9). (To be sure, when 
someone dies bereaved she or he is guaranteed a more miserable af¬ 
terlife.) The divine punishment of parental bereavement is used notably in 
cases of adultery: David’s child, not David, dies because of his adultery. 
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The penalty prescribed in Lev 20:20 for adultery with an aunt is a child¬ 
less death. This does not mean simply that the parents shall be executed 
quickly before they have time to have children. If they already have chil¬ 
dren, these will be killed first, so that the offenders are childless when they 
die. In line with this, the prophet Ahijah warns the wife of Jeroboam I that 
wild creatures will eat their children’s corpses (I Kings 14:11). The pun¬ 
ishment of recalcitrant parents by sending wild animals to tear their chil¬ 
dren to pieces is threatened in the great commination of Lev 26:22, a text 
decisive for our interpretation of Hos 2:14. Mother and children are 
treated as an indivisible life unit in this kind of justice, as is recognized in 
Job 31:9-12, where a husband’s adultery brings disaster to his wife and 
children. By poetic justice, his wife is used by other men; his children are 
burned (cf. Gen 38:24 and Lev 21:9, where burning is the punishment 
for adultery); in Job 31:12b, tebti’a means “progeny,” and not “increase” 
or “income.” 

Finally we point out that it is this drastic threat against the children that 
gives urgency to the task they are given in Hos 2:4. They must plead with 
their mother, for their own survival depends on her repentance. 

15. So shall I punish her . The same idiom is used in Hos 1:4b; see the 
Note there. Since the Baals are unmasked in this verse, we note a distant 
connection with the first crisis of this kind, the apostasy at Horeb (Exodus 
32): on that occasion Moses was able to restrain Yahweh’s anger, but not 
to quench it. It was held in reserve until some unspecified time. “In the 
day that I punish, I will punish them for their sin” (Exod 32:34). This 
perspective makes it likely that, on the level of the story of Yahweh and 
Israel, the “Baal days” represent the long period of time from that inci¬ 
dent to the present. 

the Baals. The term be‘alim is strictly speaking the m pi form of ba‘al, 
but reflects a variety of uses and meanings. Since Hosea uses both singular 
and plural forms, and both are found in the present passage (cf. ba‘al in v 
10), we must review the range of meaning and reference of these terms, 
in both Hosea and the other books of the Bible. The term itself, singular 
or plural, is a common noun meaning “master, owner” or the like. In con¬ 
nection with divinities, the singular refers to a specific deity, and serves as 
his title. In the Bible, as also in the Canaanite mythological literature, one 
god is singled out by the title Baal, and he is meant when the term is used 
by itself, or where there is no other specification that another god is 
meant. As we know from the Ugaritic tablets and other sources, the Baal 
par excellence, a chief god of Canaan, is Hadad the storm god (the 
name Hadad is apparently derived from a common noun meaning 
“thunder, storm”). Except where otherwise specified or indicated, this is 
the god meant when Baal is used in the Bible and Canaanite texts; in some 
cases it is likely that the plural form b'lym is not a plural at all but simply 
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the singular form with a suffixed enclitic mem . In other instances, 
orthographically the same in Biblical Hebrew, we may be dealing with a 
plural of majesty as in the case of Elohim, the common term for God in 
the Hebrew Bible. In other cases we probably have a true plural, like 
*elohim when used as a numerical plural. Baal-Hadad is in all likelihood 
the god designated in the contest between Elijah the prophet of Yahweh 
and the 450 prophets of Baal at Mount Carmel (I Kings 18). It may be 
argued, however, that the Baal in that story is to be identified with the 
chief god of Tyre (Jezebel’s city of origin and hence the source of her par¬ 
ticular form of Baal-worship). This god is commonly called Melkart (it¬ 
self a compound designation — king of the city, i.e. the underworld) and 
thought to be a chthonic deity, like Dis or Pluto in Greco-Roman religion, 
and perhaps related to Reshep, known from the Bible and the Canaanite 
texts as a divinity of pestilence. Since, however, the story turns on the rain- 
making capability of the competing deities, and the contest is decided by a 
bolt of lightning dispatched from the heavens, followed a little later by a 
great rain storm, there can be little doubt that the Baal of I Kings 18 is the 
storm god, who must have been acknowledged in Tyre as in Samaria and 
Jezreel, and in fact everywhere that Canaanite religion was practiced. 

Where the word ba'al is used in the singular as part of a construct 
chain, the reference may well be and often is to another deity; the phrase 
serves as an epithet. Thus the title Baal Shamem, literally “Master of the 
Heavens,” which appears in the Bible only in the distorted form Siqqfistm 
mesomem (Dan 9:27, cf. 11:31; 12:11), is applied to Zeus Olympios, 
the king of the gods, who may be equated in Daniel with Hadad, or possi¬ 
bly with El, the creator of heaven and earth. Similarly terms like Baal 
Peor, “Master of Peor” (Num 25:3,5) refer to the deity worshiped in a 
particular locality; the specific character or role of the deity can only be 
determined on the basis of additional data, often lacking. The use of the 
term Baal, then, does not automatically identify the deity in question as 
Hadad. 

The plural b‘lym in the Bible may refer to the different gods all bearing 
the title b*l, “Master,” of which a number are attested; or it may refer to 
the different shrines at which the same god was worshiped. Given the vari¬ 
ety of special practices and characteristics, the original deity may have 
been dissolved in a multiplicity of manifestations localized at the many 
shrines. Thus the Baal of this locality and the Baal of that locality may 
originally have been the same deity, but the process of localizing the deity 
in a separate temple, with statue and priestly entourage, would tend to 
differentiate this particular manifestation of the godhead from others with 
their own distinctive features. 

In particular cases one or more of these elements might be present: 
originally different gods become assimilated to each other and equated 
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under identical titles (cf. v 18); manifestations or representations of the 
same deity become autonomous entities distinguished by special features, 
especially their geographic localization. 

the time of the Baals. Literally, “the days/seasons of Baalim.” Gomer’s 
own Baal days would be her time of adultery with her lovers, a time of de¬ 
votion to Baal. On the national level, Israel’s Baal days could go back to 
the first apostasy in the desert. The similarity between 2:15 and 1:4b 
points to a parallel between “the blood of Jezreel” and “the days of Baal.” 
If a defined epoch is in mind in the use of the word yamim (see the Notes 
on 1:1), then the “days of Jezreel” define the epoch of Jehu’s dynasty, 
now coming to its close. The days of Jezreel will come again. Yahweh will 
now do to Jeroboam II’s regime what the latter’s progenitor, Jehu, did to 
Ahab’s, and for exactly the same reason — for Baal devotions. In Wolff’s 
opinion (1974:40), the Baal days are more technically the “Canaanite 
cultic feasts,” connected with the festivals in v 13. 

to whom. The word “time” is usually taken as the antecedent of the rel¬ 
ative, yielding the translation “during which she burned. . . The word 
be'altm is a better candidate, and thus our translation. 

Although the plural pronoun stands in gr amm atical agreement with 
“Baalim,” it does not necessarily denote a plurality of divinities. In the 
case of ’eldhim, referring to Yahweh, gra mm ar is superficially violated, 
since most often referent pronouns, nouns, adjectives and verbs are in the 
singular. Nevertheless, b'lym was understood as a plural form. 

she burns ( incense ). The verb qtr is used in both Pi'el and Hip'il forms, 
the latter being more frequent. Both forms are distributed throughout the 
Hebrew Bible, and both are found in Hosea, the Hip'il here and Pi'el in 
4:13 and 11:2. The idea of creating an odor pleasing to deity by burning 
things is present in both forms. The object is not always identified, and 
when this is so, as here, incense is assumed, and here supplied as object. 
The use of the Hip'il here shows that the supposed rule that Pi'el is used 
for pagan worship, Hip'il for Yahwistic, is not strictly followed. Apart 
from its exact meaning, which cannot be determined as the object is not 
mentioned, the verb presents two other problems. The first is its tense; the 
form is imperfect, but because future reference does not fit, past is often 
assumed. If the word “Baals” is the antecedent, then a present-tense trans¬ 
lation may be more in keeping with the verb — “the Baals to whom she 
bums incense.” The second problem is the extent of the woman’s active 
participation in the cult; any worshiper can be said to offer sacrifice, even 
if a religious functionary does it on his behalf. We cannot assume that the 
woman became a member of the staff of some shrine — dedicated to rit¬ 
uals which included the burning of incense. Since in this context the 
woman also symbolizes Israel, it is even less certain that the “wife” was an 
officiant in the Baal cult. 
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she decked herself . The verb is used only once of a man, Job 40:10, 
ironically, when God invites Job to show himself dressed as a god. Other¬ 
wise it describes the adornment of a woman for some special occasion, 
usually a joyful festivity (Isa 61:10; Jer 31:4). While no items of dress 
are consistently specified, the verb seems to be applied to jewelry of gold 
and silver, especially bridal adornment (Isa 61:10), the husband’s gifts 
(Ezek 16:11). Jeremiah and Ezekiel both describe the unendurable situa¬ 
tion in which the wife uses these precious things to beautify herself when 
she turns to adultery (Jer 4:30; Ezek 16:13; 23:40), a picture they may 
have derived from this passage. 

The tvow-consecutive construction (“and she adorned herself . . .”) 
seems inappropriate here, after taqtir with a present-tense reference. The 
lack of a smooth transition between the clauses is an indication that there 
is another shift at this point. We have changed from the threat (future 
tense—“and I shall punish”) to past narration (“and she decked herself 
. . .”). Apart from the tense, the aspects are incongruous. The time of 
burning incense to the Baalim was a period of continued activity, whereas 
the phrases “she decked herself . . . and went after . . .” point to 
definite, completed acts in the past. This conclusion is reinforced by the 
tense of the final verb—“she forgot.” We cannot agree with Wolff 
(1974:40) that the verb here describes taking part in cult processions. 
With the change from ongoing activity to decisive action, the scene has 
changed from the cult where she was burning incense to the involvement 
in adultery. The clue is provided by v 7b. After a statement of resolution 
— “Let me go off after my lovers . . . ,” we expect a statement of fulfill¬ 
ment— “and [she] went after her lovers . . . which is precisely what we 
have here. The narrative begun in v 7 continues, and takes us back to the 
beginning, the decision to run away from her husband. Such an act of re¬ 
nunciation is “to forget Yahweh,” a deliberate, responsible decision, not a 
fading of memory with the passage of time. 

nose ring . . . necklace. The sacred bridal gifts could be defiled by 
being put to evil use. If this jewelry served for more than ornamentation, 
deliberately to identify the wearer as a prostitute, a further attempt to es¬ 
tablish its appearance and symbolism is called for. The author’s technique 
in composition, profusely illustrated through cc 1-2, suggests that Hos 
2:4b and 2:15a are connected: 

zenfineha mippaneha nizmah 

na’aptipeha mibben sadeha helyatah 

If halt is the masculine of helyata, as seems likely, the same ornaments 
occur in the same sequence in Prov 25:12. This passage provides two use¬ 
ful pieces of information: the ornaments are made of gold; and their asso¬ 
ciations could be wholesome. 
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The nezem is mentioned more often; and, when the material is specified, 
it is always gold (Gen 24:22; Exod 32:2,3; Judg 8:24-26; Job 42:11). 
Gen 24:47 and Isa 3:21 indicate that a nezem could be worn on the nose, 
whereas Gen 35:4 and Exod 32:2-3 show that it could be worn in the 
ears; the plural is used in the latter case. When the same person has jew¬ 
elry for both nose and ears (Ezek 16:12), the nezem is for the nose. Prov 
11:22 paints a ludicrous picture of such a gold ring in a pig’s nose. The 
nezem could also be used to generate a pleasing simile for a well-spoken 
word (Prov 25:12). As an engagement gift to a young girl, the nezem was 
an honorable adornment (Gen 24:22,30,47; Ezek 16:12). In Job 42:11 
it is a present to a man, but the purpose is not indicated. Judg 8:24—26 
confirms that men in Transjordan wore the nezem , and there is an archae¬ 
ological note which suggests that this was the standard adornment of Ish- 
maelites. Another side of the story is revealed by comparing Gen 35:4 
with Gen 35:2. The removal of such “rings” could be a purification from 
the contaminating worship of “foreign gods,” apparently associated with 
wearing them, rather than direct use in the cult (i.e. donation as orna¬ 
ments for statues or in the casting and plating of images); the only thin g 
to do with them was to bury them. In other situations such jewelry could 
be dedicated either to pagan (Exod 32:2,3; Judg 8:24-26) or proper 
(Exod 35:22) religious use. 

On at least two occasions the gold from nezems was used to make a 
pagan idol (Exod 32:2-3; Judg 8:24-26), most likely as gold leaf to 
cover a statue of some other material; Hos 2:10 indicates that the bride’s 
silver and gold, the lavish gift of her husband, were similarly used “for 
Baal.” Hos 2:4b and 2:15a together suggest that the bride’s gifts were 
defiled by her using them in the pursuit of adulterous love. Proof of her 
reform will be given when she removes them. The apparent contradiction 
in saying that the bridal jewelry was used to adorn the adulteress, and also 
to make the idol, should not distress us. In Ezekiel 16, the same themes 
are mingled profusely. 

The nature of the fyelyatd is less clear, for the word appears only here. 
The masculine form also occurs once (Prov 25:12); this passage confirms 
that it, too, could be made of gold. The association with nezem suggests 
that the ftfttt/helyatd was also a piece of jewelry. In Cant 7:2, htilcfim 
(perhaps an Aramaizing formation) has powerfully erotic associations. In 
a context of lovemaking, the description of the beloved proceeds from the 
feet to the head, and includes “the curves of your thighs,” to which these 
jewels are compared (Pope 1977:615-616). Combining the information 
from Hosea and the Song of Songs, we have an association of breasts and 
thighs which suggests identification of helyatd with the thoracic bands 
which adorn nude female goddesses like Ishtar and Anat of the Semitic 
world and Atargatis and the Winged Victory of Greek antiquity. Pertinent 
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features are the crossing over of the bands below the naked breasts, which 
are thereby brought into prominence. It is not certain if the attachment at 
this strategic point serves to join the bands, or whether the bands are worn 
in order to secure an amulet at just the right spot. In many representations 
the bands are not straight, like a solder’s saltire, but have a downward 
curve to the xiphisternum which matches the downward curves of the 
groin to the vulva. The navel is emphasized as an erotogenous zone in 
Cant 7:2. While we cannot prove that the helyata worn by Gomer was a 
similar article of dress, the circumstantial evidence points in that direc¬ 
tion. One obstacle to certainty on this point is the fact that the significance 
of these chest bands on the naked goddesses has never been explained. 
Detailed studies suggest several possibilities. Du Mesnil du Buisson 
(1947) found connections with the symbol for Venus. From a thorough 
examination of the evidence, Dales (1963) found hints that the pectoral 
pendant had a magical function. Pope (1970, cf. 1977:171, 210) has 
drawn attention to the similar chest harness of warriors, including the war¬ 
rior goddesses. There is not always a medallion at the crossover point. 
Since Anat’s passion for blood and her insatiable sexual drives are aspects 
of her violent character, an erotic meaning for the straps is not excluded 
by their usefulness as part of a soldier’s equipment for holding weapons. 
The goddess wears them even when she stands nude and unarmed. An 
adornment at once magical, military, and venereal would be in keeping 
with the character of the great warrior-virgin-mother-sorceress, and equally 
fitting as a badge on one of her devotees. Such ornamentation is met in the 
iconography of Anat at Ugarit, and the decoration of her breasts with 
jewels comes in for special mention when she is preparing herself for se¬ 
ductive lovemaking. At least this would seem to be the situation in UT ‘nt 
111:1-3 and RS 24.245 rev 6-8 (Virolleaud 1968:557-559), in which 
Anat puts ri’mt , “a kind of jewels,” on or at her breasts. (Compare the 
dedication of jewelry for the goddess’s breasts in the Mari economic text 
ARM 7.10, Bottero 1957:5.) The erotic context is clearer in the latter 
Ugaritic text. The obverse has an incomplete description of Baal, whose 
attractions are described in a style like that of the Song of Songs. On the 
reverse Anat is preparing herself with oils and perfumes, and takes a lyre 
to accompany her singing. A portrayal of a goddess called Qudshu-Astarte- 
Anath shows her naked except for bracelets, collar, and bands across the 
chest connecting with a girdle around the waist (Edwards 1955). It may 
be that the female devotees of Baal dressed like his divine consort, and that 
the worship of some Canaanite goddess, still detectable in the biblical texts, 
persisted side by side with Baal worship. 

That devotees of an idol might wear badges of some kind on face (fore¬ 
head) and chest is shown by Ezek 14:3,7, whose language should be 
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taken literally. These men have put their gillulim “upon their heart” and 
they put “the stumbling-block of their iniquity” “in front of their face.” 

but me she forgot . The interruption of the consecutive sequence of 
verbs by placing the pronoun object first is not required by any rules of 
narrative composition, but is the result of deliberate choice and achieves 
two rhetorical effects. Putting a perfect verb at the end of a clause is a 
mark of paragraph termination, and here defers the effect of this verb until 
last. The object “me” is immediately next to “her lovers.” This makes the 
two actions simultaneous (the pattern is chiastic, the last clause circum¬ 
stantial to the preceding), and at the same time secures a contrast. 

In the Hebrew Bible, especially in the Deuteronomic tradition, remem¬ 
bering, knowing, and obeying are aspects of covenant-keeping. Hosea’s 
emphasis on “knowing” Yahweh (4:6; 6:3-6; 13:4-6) shows that forget¬ 
ting, being treacherous (5:7; 6:7), and rebelling are the opposite. Forget¬ 
ting is willful and culpable. 

Oracle of Yahweh. This formula, used so abundantly by some prophets, 
notably Jeremiah, is found only four times in Hosea. Here it comes after 
the climactic statement that concludes the unit 2:4—15. The tone changes 
from this point on. In 2:18 the formula serves to introduce an oracle 
within larger discourse, and in 2:23 it is actually embedded in a speech. 
At Hos 11:11 it seems to mark another major division: see the Note 
there. 

Except to mark a transition, this parenthetical statement is not integral 
to the composition; so its removal would not imperil any structures. It 
does not matter whether it comes from the prophet himself or was inserted 
by a compiler or editor. At this point is sounded once more the sacred 
Name, which has not been used since c 1, where it occurs six times. 
The heartbroken words “but me she forgot” could have been spoken by a 
human husband; the language could have been taken as imagery of human 
marriage. Now there can be no mistake. It is Yahweh himself who has 
been saying all this in the life and through the words of the prophet. 

16-25. The attitude of the husband (Yahweh) in this subsection is alto¬ 
gether different from that in w 4—15. There he was full of threats; here his 
proposals are conciliatory and constructive. There is no simple statement 
of the broad connection between the two major sections of 2:4-25; inter¬ 
pretation all the way through has had to be left open to more than one 
possibility. The first problem is how much realism can be ascribed to the 
language on the level of human husband and wife, and the level of Yah¬ 
weh and his people. It is possible that a measure of realism is present in 
each level. Stripping the wife naked could be taken quite literally, as could 
stripping the country bare. But each could be a figurative way of talking 
about the other, and both could be symbolic of other disasters — total 
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crop failure, military conquest, etc. There is a limit to the usefulness of 
2:4—15 in reconstructing either Hosea’s private life or Israel’s national 
history. 

A second general problem is to determine the extent to which 2:4-15 is 
documentary, whether of Gomer’s personal life or of Israel’s national ex¬ 
perience, or reflective. We have noticed an absence of debate, of interac¬ 
tion: the passage could be a soliloquy or a reverie, in which the speaker 
contemplates possibilities. The erratic development of conditions and 
threats could reflect turbulence in the mind of a person who cannot decide 
what to do. Hos 6:4 and 11:8 reveal a mind tormented by such indeci¬ 
sion, tom by the conflict between the urge to exact justified vengeance, 
and the contrary urge to show mercy and to forgive. This is in part the 
conflict between 2:4-15 and 2:16-25. If the ultimate reality of Yahweh is 
that he is “a gracious and merciful God” (Exod 34:6), then grace and 
compassion are at the springs of his being, and will ultimately overcome 
his anger (cf. Mic 7:18). 

The exhortations in 2:4-15 do not refer to promises of what the hus¬ 
band will do if the wife changes her ways, but to punishments to be meted 
out if she does not change. By contrast, the promises in 2:16-25 are not 
attached to conditions of reform. In 2:16-25 the woman (Israel) does 
nothing and is not asked to do anything; it is anticipated that she “will re¬ 
spond.” There is no indication that the am azin g transformation between v 
15 and v 16 is brought about by a dramatic alteration in the woman’s (Is¬ 
rael’s) conduct. Our impression is that none of the exhortations addressed 
to the woman in 2:4—15 were obeyed and none of the threats carried out. 
The former is more certain than the latter, if we are to be guided by the 
rest of the Book of Hosea, particularly passages which speak of savage as¬ 
saults by Yahweh upon his people, which correspond to political events of 
the period. If these attacks correspond to the measures predicted in 
2:4-15, then restoration comes after justice has been satisfied, making the 
renewal in 2:16-25 even more stupendous. But this correspondence 
should not be carried too far since the actions of the husband in 2:4-15 
are clearly intended to be remedial and educative, corrective, not destruc¬ 
tive. While none of the redemptive acts which follow in 2:16-25 neces¬ 
sarily presuppose repentance on the part of the woman, they may be 
linked to it through w 8-9. The bold reversal of the sequence of repent¬ 
ance, reconciliation, redemption, and restoration is not as clearly ex¬ 
pressed here as in the later prophets: the classic statement is to be found 
in Ezek 36:22-32, where the prophet affirms that it is the goodness of 
God and his redemptive activity, rooted entirely in divine grace, which 
lead to repentance on the part of the people. 

Hos 2:4—15 is thrown into a completely different perspective if w 8—9 
are transposed to provide the transition between v 15 and v 16, as is done 
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in some versions, e.g. JB. The woman’s repentance and return to her hus¬ 
band then become the first and vital act in the process of rehabilitation. 
Hosea, however, contends that the initiative always remains with the hus¬ 
band (Yahweh), though it is only effective when there is a response (v 
17b). The text does not have to be shuffled around to reach this conclu¬ 
sion. Hos 2:16-25 is dominated and unified by the numerous first-person 
verbs — sixteen in all — and these sustain its positive thrust. 

The contrast between 2:4-15 and 2:16-25 can be seen in the fact 
that promises in the latter cancel or reverse threats in the former. In¬ 
stead of taking her into the desert to kill her with thirst (v 5), the husband 
will take her into the desert to make love to her (v 16). Instead of expos¬ 
ing her children to be killed by wild animals (v 14), he will make a cove¬ 
nant with the animals so that all may live in security (v 20). Instead of 
taking away the grain and must (v 11), he will supply them (v 24). 
Jezreel will not be a place of blood, but a place where new life springs (vv 
24-25). The Valley of Achor, where a criminal and his family were exe¬ 
cuted, will become a doorway to hope (v 17). The odious name “my 
baal” will be replaced by the noble title “my husband” (v 18). The nega¬ 
tive element in the names “Not-pitied” and “Not-my-people,” will be re¬ 
moved. The entire history of Israel will be reenacted, and this time the 
covenant promises will be kept. 

The mother and her children remain in view in 2:16-25, although the 
primary focus is on Yahweh and Israel. Marriage symbolism is the unify¬ 
ing factor. The treatment of the mother can be traced through w 16,17, 
24a,21-22,18-19 in a development corresponding roughly to courtship, 
engagement, marriage. The children figure alone in v 20 and w 23-24, 
while the whole family is seen together in v 25. 

While the eschatological formula (whyh bywm hhw’) does not occur at 
the beginning of the unit, but is placed strategically at different places in 
the discourse (w 18,20 without whyh , 23), there can be little doubt that 
the entire subsection shares an eschatological mood. 

There are abrupt shifts within 2:16-25, signaled by changes in the pro¬ 
nouns, as the speaker ranges over the scene, focusing attention on different 
aspects of the restoration of all things, and talking to or about various 
principals. The woman is addressed directly in w 18,21-22, and talked 
about in w 16-17,19,25. More obscure are the 3 m pi forms which 
occur in w 20 and 23-25, but in the final revelation “they” are identified 
as the children reunited with their mother in ultimate bliss. The stages in 
the subsection are these. 

I. Restored relationships between husband and wife (w 16-17,19); 
the wife addressed as “you” and “her.” 
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II. Covenant of peace established between “them” and the animals on 
one hand and human beings on the other (v 20). 

III. Betrothal (w 21-22) culminating in (re)marriage (v 18); all in 
second-person singular. 

IV. Antiphonal litany celebrating the restoration of harmony, includ¬ 
ing heaven and earth, and earth’s produce; the final chorus includes 
Jezreel and leads to the conclusion of the subsection (w 23-24). 

V. The mother and children are reunited with the husband and fa¬ 
ther; peace and unity are restored as the names of the two younger chil¬ 
dren are reversed (v 25). 

Changes in the pronouns serve as a guide to these units. The pattern of 
the pronouns reveals an overall symmetrical structure, and points to the 
unity of the whole. It also suggests affinities between the several para¬ 
graphs, I with V, II with IV, highlighting III as the centerpiece of a sym¬ 
metrical arrangement. Content, as well as common pronominal references, 
bears this out. Each stage has elements of resolution or climax. 

It is easy to understand why some scholars can divide the whole passage 
into several small oracles, each with its own integrity. The unit involving 
direct address moves from betrothal (solemnly affirmed three times, 
w 21-22) and consummation of the marriage, “Then you shall know 
Yahweh” (v 22b), to the words “my husband” (v 18). The 3 f s forms 
are spread from w 16-17 through w 19 and 25, offering a consistent pic¬ 
ture of fulfillment, but with differences in detail and shading: the courtship 
in the wilderness (w 16-17), accompanied by the permanent abandon¬ 
ment of Baal worship (v 19), culminating in the reunion of the family, 
symbolically expressed in what approaches a rebirth of the oldest child 
and the renaming of the younger ones (v 25). The 3 m pi unit (reflect¬ 
ing the experience of Israel represented symbolically by the children) 
describes the new covenant of peace between people and nature, among 
people, and in the cosmos (w 20,23-24), and leads directly into the 
denouement in v 25, a multiple climax which completes the discourse 
that began with v 16 and also gathers in material from the larger unit w 
4-25. 

It is not easy to trace the unfolding of the drama, stage by stage, 
through w 16-25. If a logical sequence is to be sought, then the betrothal, 
which comes in the middle (III) should come first. If the betrothal and 
the marriage (I) are to be separated in time, as seems to be the case in vv 
16-17, then it would be helpful if we could work out where the covenant¬ 
making (II) and the answering litany (IV) fit in; perhaps they were part 
of the ceremonies of betrothal or marriage. We must not, however, go too 
far in imposing rational order on an artistic composition. Each of these 
five scenes is a vignette of the end time; each portrays a different aspect of 
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what will be accomplished then, or, rather, each presents that event in the 
guise of five different transactions. 

There is something final about each of these paragraphs, and for this 
reason developments parallel to Israel’s historical experience are not to be 
sought. If the Sinai covenant corresponds to the engagement, then II and 
III together might be dealing with that event in recapitulation. If entering 
the promised land is the marriage, then I and V have these themes. IV 
could go with either. The abundant references to animals, plants, and cos¬ 
mic powers take us beyond the historical, or at least back to the creation 
stories, rather than to the Exodus traditions, for the imagery being used. 

Another way of coming to grips with the literary organization of this 
subsection is to study the use of the verb system. Classical Hebrew dis¬ 
course has three verbal constructions available for the description of situa¬ 
tions, events, and states, in future time: (1) hinneh -f- pronoun + partici¬ 
ple; (2) a clause with an imperfect verb; (3) a clause beginning with the 
consecutive perfect construction. The first describes an impending activity. 
It is used in v 8 and in v 16, but not thereafter. When a prediction takes 
on narrative form, the sequence of events is described most clearly by a 
chain of consecutive perfect clauses; the perfective aspect of the verb form 
suggests that each action is completed before the next one happens. Such a 
chain can be broken in several ways. (1) At paragraph boundaries a 
break in the narrative, especially the onset of a new episode, can be in¬ 
dicated by a clause that begins with an imperfect verb. (2) Transition to a 
new paragraph can be made even more unmistakable by using a high-level 
connective such as taken (w 8,11,16), we'atta (v 12), or wehaya 
(bayydm habhtf) (w 18,23). (3) The chain within a paragraph can be 
interrupted temporarily by the use of a coordinated clause with an imper¬ 
fect verb in which the verb does not come first but rather some other ele¬ 
ment intervenes between conjunction and verb, to form a circumstantial 
clause. Such a clause describes some situation or event contemporaneous 
with an event in the mainstream of narration. 

Leaving out the high-level connectives, the clause types used in Hos 
2:16-25 are as follows; initial here means clause-initial. 


I. 16aA 
16aB 
16b 
17a 
17b 
III. 18a 
18b 
I. 19a 
19b 


I will entice: initial pronoun + participle 

and I will lead: consecutive perfect 

and I will speak: consecutive perfect 

and I will assign: consecutive perfect 

and she will respond: consecutive perfect 

you will call: initial imperfect 

and you will not call: conj. + neg. + imperfect 

and I shall remove: consecutive perfect 

and they will not be mentioned: conj. -f- neg. + imperfect 
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II. 20a 
20bA 
20bB 

III. 21a 
21b 
22a 
22b 

IV. 23aA 
23aB 
23b 
24a 
24b 

V. 25aA 
25 aB 
25 b A 
25bB 


and I shall make: consecutive perfect 

and bow ... I shall destroy: conj. + object -f- imperfect 

and I shall make lie down: consecutive perfect 

and I shall betroth: consecutive perfect 

and I shall betroth: consecutive perfect 

and I shall betroth: consecutive perfect 

and you shall know: consecutive perfect 

I will respond: initial imperfect 

(I will respond: initial imperfect) 

and they will respond: conj. + subject + imperfect 

and the earth will respond: conj. -f- subject ~f imperfect 

and they will respond: conj. -f- subject -f- imperfect 

and I shall sow: consecutive perfect 

and I will have pity: consecutive perfect 

and I will say: consecutive perfect 

and he will say: conj. -f- subject -f imperfect 


These twenty-five clauses include the three main types of paragraph- 
level clauses in future indicative discourse, along with the initial par¬ 
ticipial clause, to be discussed below. (A) Clauses with initial imperfect 
verb, whose normal function is to open a paragraph (v 18a, v 23aA and v 
23aB). The first two follow immediately the eschatological preface; the 
second ' e'erieh, in v 23aB, resumes discourse interrupted by the title “Ora¬ 
cle of Yahweh.” (B) There are fourteen consecutive perfect clauses, 
which are used generally to advance the narrative from one time point to 
the next. If a consecutive perfect clause is used to begin a paragraph, par¬ 
agraph onset is not clearly marked. If a consecutive perfect clause is used 
to indicate a simultaneous action, then the sequence of events is not 
clearly marked. (C) There are seven coordinated clauses with an imper¬ 
fect verb and with some other grammatical element between the conjunc¬ 
tion and the verb. In the case of the two negated clauses (w 18b and 
19b) this word order is unavoidable. In the case of the others, this word 
order is deliberate, i.e. the clause is circumstantial. In three of such 
clauses, this inserted element is a subject pronoun (w 23b, 24b, and 
25bB). Since this pronoun is redundant, its function as a contrivance 
for making a special clause type is manifest. In normal prose, the function 
of such a clause is to indicate an event circumstantial to the main chain of 
narration, i.e. an event simultaneous with an event described by a consec¬ 
utive perfect clause. This relationship is clearly realized in the well-formed 
constructions in w 18b, 19b, 20bA, 25bB. The other three instances, 
however, in w 23b, 24a, and 24b, would seem to be used anomalously, 
especially if the actors are to answer each other in turn and not all at 
once. A corresponding anomaly is encountered in the use of consecutive 
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perfect clauses. Quite apart from the fact that they begin new paragraphs 
in w 20a, 21a, and 25aA, they clearly depart from their normal function 
of portraying consecutive events in w 21b and 22a, since there is only one 
act of betrothal, not three. In view of this, we have to ask whether other 
consecutive perfect clauses, such as v 22b, and those in v 25, portray, not 
consecutive events in a chain, but simultaneous events in a cluster. 

The usage of the three clause types in 2:16-25 is shown in the follow¬ 
ing chart. 



Clause-initial 
imperfect or 
pronoun + parti¬ 
ciple 

Consecutive 

perfect 

Coordinated 
imperfect, 
not initial 

Paragraph 

opener 

16aA, 18a, 

23aA, 23aB 

20a, 21a, 

25 a A 


Consecutive 

act 


16b, 22b? 

23b, 24a, 
24b 

Contemporane¬ 
ous activity 


16aB, 17a, 
17b, 19a, 
20bB, 21b, 
22a, 22b?, 

25aB, 25bA 

18b, 19b, 
20bA, 

25bB 


This shows the extent that the usage of clause types in 2:16-25 departs 
from the classical norms, assuming that we have correctiy identified the 
paragraph boundaries through the pronouns. For paragraph opening, 
clause-initial imperfect constructions are normal; here there is abnormal 
use of three consecutive perfect clauses to achieve this result. For consecu¬ 
tive acts, the normal consecutive perfect is used only once or twice 
whereas three coordinated imperfect clauses are used abnormally to 
achieve this result (w 23-24). Contemporaneous activity is expressed 
four times by the normal use of coordinated imperfect clauses; but most of 
the consecutive perfect clauses in the unit seem to be used abnormally, to 
express simultaneous rather than consecutive action. This is the most 
anomalous feature of the verb use, by textbook norms, which require that 
the consecutive perfect be sequential future tense. 

The coordinated clauses w 18b, 19b, 20bA, 25bB come nearest to 
standard syntax. Verses 18a and 18b are contemporary, positive and nega¬ 
tive sides of the same act. The same goes for w 19 a and 19b. Breaking 
the armaments in v 20bA could be seen as a correlate of making peace 
with the animals (v 20a). Verse 20bB has equivocal status; the establish¬ 
ment of security could be the outcome of controlling wild animals and war- 
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like men, and so follow the rest of v 20, or it could be a third approach to 
pacification. In v 25bB, the response of Lo-Anuni to his new name, which 
we might have expected to be subsequent to the change, is expressed in a 
coordinated imperfect clause as if it were simultaneous, as if he says “My 
God!” at the same time as he is called “My people.” 

Leaving out w 16-17 and 23aB, twelve of the remaining nineteen 
clauses in 2:16-25 have abnormal paragraph functions by classical stand¬ 
ards. We seem rather to be dealing with a literary or linguistic tradition in 
which different norms operate, and thus classical norms should not be 
taken for granted in literary analysis or exegesis. The issues in this regard 
are the following: (1) The paragraph boundaries are blurred by using 
consecutive perfects, rather than imperfect clauses, for paragraph onset; 
transition to new paragraphs has to be judged solely by content. (2) The 
action sequence is not well realized if consecutive perfect clauses are used 
to describe simultaneous events. This is certainly the case in w 21-22, 
where there is only one act of betrothal, and even v 22b may be part of 
the same act. It is also possibly the case in v 25, although there a sequence 
of events is also conceivable. (3) The action sequence is also not well re¬ 
alized if coordinated imperfect clauses are used to describe events in se¬ 
quence, rather than events coinciding in time; in w 23 and 24 we cannot 
tell if there is one moment of responding in which all join at once, or 
whether these responses are made one after the other. The former is in¬ 
dicated by the syntax, but the latter seems more likely. 

This divergence from the canons of classical composition calls for a 
study of Hosea’s verb system. The only safe inference to be made here is a 
negative one: clause types cannot be used as a dependable guide to the 
temporal relationships among the events reported. We are further re¬ 
strained from attempting any schematization by remembering that 
2:16-25 has a complex structure, in which there may be only three points 
of time, betrothal, covenant, and marriage. Even if this sequence is ac¬ 
cepted as corresponding to both life and history, the fact remains that the 
development of distinguishable events is hard to trace. 

16. Therefore. On laken in Hosea, see the Notes on 2:8. The typical se¬ 
quence is indictment + laken -f penalty, and thus “therefore” is often the 
first word in a judgment oracle. Here, however, it begins a salvation ora¬ 
cle. That the ultimate sin of forgetting Yahweh (v 15) should be the 
reason for a mighty act of salvation (v 16) is startling, and the use of 
“therefore” to make the connection flouts all logic. The leading of Israel 
into the wilderness could mean either that the enterprise of making a spe¬ 
cial people had failed and they are to be sent back to where they were first 
found; or that there will be a new beginning, with the slate wiped clean of 
guilt and wrongdoing. In w 16-17 Yahweh has in mind nothing less than 
a recapitulatio of the Exodus, Wandering, and Settlement. The references 
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to “the land of Egypt” and “the Valley of Achor” in v 17 suggest the time 
span, though they appear in reverse historical order. 

The conjunction at the beginning of v 16 and the use of the escha¬ 
tological formula in v 18 isolate w 16-17 as a unit in discourse. The ref¬ 
erences to the age of Moses and Joshua are clearest in this passage. 

16aA taken hinneh *anoki mepatteha 

16aB weholaktiha hammidbar 

16b wedibbarti ‘al-libbah 

17aA wenatatti lah ’et-keramehd miss dm 
17aB we’et-emeq ‘akor lepetah tiqwa 

17bA weaneta samma kime neureha 

17bB ukeydm ‘alotah me’eres-misrayim 

The main moments in this episode are indicated by the opening clause 
and the consecutive clauses which follow it. There are five actions, four 
done by the man (allures, conducts, speaks, gives) and one by the woman 
(she responds). It seems impossible to give the verbs their usual tense 
values. If the woman's response is the last event, then Egypt is the refer¬ 
ence point (v 17b). If the gift of vineyards has something to do with the 
Valley of Achor (v 17a), then we are in the land of promise; certainly it 
would be better to locate vineyards in Palestine than in the wilderness 
(but cf. Hos 9:10). 

The grammatical constructions suggest that v 17a refers to one moment 
and that v 17b refers to another; we assume that the days of her youth and 
the day when she came up from the land of Egypt are the same. The 
similarities in thought between v 16aA and v 16b invite linking them as 
poetic parallels, which would reduce the action to four moments — the se¬ 
duction (w 16aA and 16b), the journey (v 16aB), the endowment (v 
17a), and the response (v 17b). Except for reading v 16b out of se¬ 
quence, the ordering is roughly historical. The design of the paragraph is 
not fully displayed by linking the lines together in pairs to make possible 
bicola; apart from v 17b and 16aA plus 16b, there is not much parallelism 
of the usual kind. There is some unity in 17a, if only syntactic; but the 
Valley of Achor is not an obvious parallel to “her vineyards.” There are 
verbal signals and recurring motifs that unify the seven lines; the whole is 
not just a pasticcio of “Exodus” motifs. 

The reference to the Valley of Achor is obscure. The original incident 
(Joshua 7) is well known. Tradition attaches importance to the name of 
the valley (Josh 7:26), in an etymological play on the verb ‘ kr , “to trou¬ 
ble.” The unit’s structure would be clearer if we could work out what the 
adverb “there” refers to in its two occurrences in w 17aA and 17bA. If 
it is simply anaphoric, then she will be given vineyards in the desert (v 
17aA referring back to v 16aB) and she will respond in the Valley of 
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Achor (v 17bA referring to v 17aB). Neither equation seems appro¬ 
priate. If a favorable response comes early in the story, then Egypt or the 
desert would be the best place for it. The unity we have already observed 
in v 17a suggests that the promised land would be the best place to be 
given the vineyards (v 17aA). These observations lead to a different pair¬ 
ing of the lines: 

16aB A I will lead her through the wilderness 

17bB A' As on the day she came up from the land of Egypt 

16b B And I will speak intimately to her 

17bA B' And may she respond there as in the time of her youth 
17aA C And I will assign to her there her vineyards 
17aB C' And the Valley of Achor as a doorway of hope. 

The overall structure is then seen to be A B C C' B' A', after v 16aA, 
which is the opening statement. There are two locations, the desert (AA') 
and the land (CC') and two moments, the courtship (in the desert) and 
the marriage (in the land); the lines dealing with the desert are wrapped 
around the lines which describe the later phase. Once more we encounter 
a pattern in which the lines in the middle represent the climax and final 
outcome of what is happening in the entire paragraph. The importance of 
the verb ntty “to give/assign” in this climax should not be overlooked. 
The new gift of the land is the culmination of the historical covenant and 
is theologically all-important. It was because Israel no longer acknowl¬ 
edged Yahweh as the sole giver of everything (2:10), but rather ascribed 
natural products to Baal (2:7), that Yahweh would take back his gifts 
(2:11), and then restore them (2:17). This pattern of deprivation before 
renewal, trouble before hope, is the key to Hosea’s thought. In the end Is¬ 
rael will say, reversing Job, “Yahweh took away, Yahweh gave back; 
blessed be Yahweh’s name” (cf. Job 1:21). 

I am going to entice her. This verse varies the common hinneni plus 
participle formula for imminent action in using the long personal pronoun 
’anoki, which focuses attention on the speaker, and points a powerful 
contrast. Another pronoun in a similarly prominent grammatical position is 
expected; the contrast goes back to the preceding verse: “She forgot me , 
but I, for my part, will allure her.” 

The idea of deception is present in other Hebrew occurrences of the 
verb pty, especially 7:11; cf. Jer 20:7. In its one occurrence in Ugaritic 
literature (UT 52:39), it describes the sex act, or at least the overtures 
preceding intercourse. If the word has such associations here, as in Job 
31:9 and Exod 22:15, then we have a very bitter irony indeed. The hus¬ 
band’s only chance is to play upon his wife’s depravity. Such an idea is 
jarring in the present context; it conflicts with the tenderness of v 16b. 
To make such language sound right in the mouth of the disillusioned 
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husband, it must be given the connotation of the artful wooing of a simple 
girl. It must be admitted, however, that in its typical use, the verb indi¬ 
cates deception for sinister purposes, whether by sexual wiles (Judg 
14:15; 16:5) or by other means (I Kings 22:20-22). 

I will lead her through the wilderness. The Hip'il of hlk is not a com¬ 
mon verb. In several occurrences it describes the trek of the Israelites 
through the desert under Yahweh’s leadership — Deut 8:2,15; 29:4 (cf. 
Amos 2:10); Jer 2:6,17; Pss 106:9; 136:16 (Fritz 1970). The absence of 
a preposition with “wilderness” gives the construction an archaic flavor, 
but leaves us unsure as to the exact force of the phrase, though it is un¬ 
mistakable that a recapitulation of the Exodus is intended. The story begins 
here with the escape from Egypt; how the latter-day Israel got back there 
is not explained although later passages in Hosea clearly contemplate such 
a return (7:16; 8:13; 9:3,6; 11:5). 

speak intimately to her . The reference is to speaking endearingly, in 
courtship (Gen 34:3; Ruth 2:13; Isa 40:2). 

17. / will assign . A further answer to the erroneous opinions expressed 
in 2:7 and 10, not corrected by the deprivation described in v 11. When 
the gifts are renewed the power and the generosity of the donor are 
proved. Since we have had only partial success in tracing the narrative 
thread through these lines, we cannot be sure of the socioeconomic frame¬ 
work of this gesture, i.e. we cannot tell whether this gift is gratuitous, al¬ 
beit motivated by love, or part of the formal proceedings of marriage. Fur¬ 
ther, if the latter is true, then it is not certain whether this is the 
bridegroom’s gift as such (Burrows 1938:46-48; cf. Josh 15:16-19). 

to her . The indirect object is shown by the pronoun. The pronominal 
suffix with the noun (“her vineyards”) must therefore be possessive. This 
tells against Kuhnigk’s interpretation of the similar construction in v 7b as 
dative (1974:10-13). 

there. Literally “from there.” The force of the preposition is not clear; it 
is hard to give the phrase a temporal reference — “after that.” The wilder¬ 
ness is unlikely as the location of the vineyards, which are more suitably 
placed in the promised land. It is often diffi cult to detect any difference in 
the meaning of sam, miss am, and sdmma. 

vineyards. The choice of this word requires some explanation. It has not 
appeared in the long list of things identified as gifts in 2:4—15, although 
there were references to liquor (v 7), must (w 10,11), and the vine (v 
14). With so much here that reminds us of the Deuteronomic tradition, we 
recall the frequent use of ntn, “to give,” to describe the fulfillment of the 
promise of a land, but krmym, “vineyards,” are rarely cited in that con¬ 
nection. In Deut 6:11, vineyards are only one feature of the total gift. In 
Num 16:14 the phrase “field and vineyard” is the nearest we have to a de¬ 
scription of the land as a plantation of trees. 
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A text which might offer some clues to the situation in Hos 2:17 is UT 
77, “Nikkal and the Moon.” Although the Sitz-im-Leben of this piece has 
not been determined with certainty, it clearly centers around marriage. 
The pertinent lines are: 

17 tn nkl Give (me) Nikkal 

18 yrh ytrb ib Let Moon marry lb 

19 t‘rbm bbhth Let her enter his house 

20 watn mhrh labh And I shall pay her bride-price to her father 

alp ksp one thousand [pieces of] silver 

21 wrbt fyrs ten thousand [pieces of] gold 

22 islh %hrm iqnm I shall send lapis lazuli 

atn Mh krmm I shall give vineyards as her field 

23 sd ddh hrnqm as the field of her love hrnqm 

The text presents several points of comparison with Hosea. The silver and 
gold reminds us of 2:10. Gordon renders atn, “I will give/pay” in its sec¬ 
ond occurrence, in line 22, as ‘Til make her field into a vineyard” 
(1949:64); this obscures the possibility that two distinct “gifts” are in¬ 
volved. The first is the mhr “bride-price” for the father, who is expressly 
identified as the recipient; it consists of silver, gold, and gems. The second 
is mentioned in line 22; the recipient is not identified, but if sdh means 
“her field,” then the inference is that this is a pretium pudicitiae for the 
bride. The parallel sd ddh, “field of her love,” points in the same direc¬ 
tion. The conjunction of field and vineyard invites comparison with Num 
16:14, but more significant is the request made by Achsah, at the time of 
her marriage, that she be given “a field” ( sadeh ) (Josh 15:15-19 and 
Judg 1:11-15). The details of this incident are important. Although it is 
her father, Caleb, who gives the gift, so that it seems to be a dowry, it is 
her husband Othniel who is urged to make the request for her. The special 
circumstances of this request are worth noting, since we cannot assume 
that what is reported here happened at every marriage. On the contrary, 
the fact that these details are recorded probably points to their exceptional 
character. Othniel had qualified for Achsah’s hand by capturing Kiriath- 
sepher, thereby becoming a propertied man. Does this imply that, for¬ 
merly landless, he could not have aspired to such an alliance? Caleb be¬ 
came the ruler of Debir and Hebron (Judg 1:20), whereas Othniel and 
Achsah settled in the Negeb, by her father’s arrangement (Josh 15:16-19; 
Judg 1:12-15). The extraordinary circumstance is that Othniel, having 
acquired Kiriath-sepher in behalf of Caleb, is still without “the field” to 
which his wife is entitled as a bride-gift. By abandoning the MT and fol¬ 
lowing the versions which read “he nagged her,” Boling (1975:56-57) 
misses the point. The article in Judg 1:14 (“the field”), though lacking in 
the Joshua version of the story, points to a technical usage. There is no 
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particular field in mind; at least, it is not a field that is given in response to 
the request. The occasion should also be noted: it was at the point of mar¬ 
riage. Caleb has already given her to Othniel as wife (Judg 1:13). It was 
when “she came” that she urged him to request “the field” from her fa¬ 
ther. Because it is she, not he, who follows through on the matter, we can 
see why the versions have changed the original text to “he nagged her.” 
This is transparent harmonizing. “The field” (Judg 1:14), to be secured 
by the groom, is probably the same as “her field” or “the field of her 
(marriage-) love” in UT 77, to be given to Nikkal by Moon at their mar¬ 
riage. In each case it is not a field as such that is actually given. Achsah 
receives much needed supplies of water; Nikkal receives “vineyards,” a 
gift which appears to be a lavish one and is called “her field” in UT 77. 
We suggest that “her vineyards” in 2:17 is a similar gift. The fact that the 
plural is used in both UT 11 and here supports this view. 

This interpretation of “her vineyards” as a bridal gift seems to be better 
than taking the pronoun suffix as evidence that the vineyards were already 
hers in some sense, now to be given back after being taken away (v 11). 

Verse 17aA thus covers the same ground as the marriage of Othniel and 
Achsah, and of Yarih (Moon) and Nikkal. This is shown in the following 
table: 


Joshua 15 

Verb 

ntn 

Giver 

father/ 

Recipient 

bride 

Name 

kadeh 

Gift 

gullot 

Judges 1 

ntn 

groom 

father/ 

bride 

( berakd ) 
hakkadeh 

gulldt 

UT 11 

ytn 

groom 

groom 

bride 

(berakd) 
sdh HU ddh 

krmm 

Hos 2:17 

ntn 

groom 

bride 


krmyh 


Although ntn // ytn is a common root, its prominence in all these texts 
should be appreciated. Although the name for the gift is lacking in v 17, 
we identify “the field” as a special gift from the groom to the bride at the 
time of the wedding, distinct from both the bride-price, paid by the groom 
to the bride’s father at the time of the engagement, and the dowry, which 
the father gave to the bride. This present is called berakd , “blessing” (not 
berekd, “pool”!), in Josh 15:19 and Judg 1:15, although in Gen 33:11; 
I Sam 25:27; 30:26; II Kings 5:15, such a gift has nothing to do with 
marriage. If a distinction is made between mohar (bride-price for the fa¬ 
ther) and mattan (wedding present for the bride) in Gen 34:12, then 
mattan in a wedding context is another synonym. Some scholars interpret 
the phrase mohar dmattan as a hendiadys, but mattan invites comparison, 
if not equation, with Akkadian nudunnu , a special and apparently op¬ 
tional settlement of a husband on his wife (Code of Hammurapi 
$$171-172, cf. ANET 173), although there is no reason to expect mar¬ 
riage arrangements to be constant in either space or time, and thus cross- 
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cultural identifications cannot be regarded as definitive. The similarities 
are striking, nevertheless. The Code of Hammurapi shows that such provi¬ 
sion could make a significant difference in a wife’s financial security. The 
technical term “the field” identifies a piece of real property. The alternate 
name “the field of her love” suggests that the field is linked with the insti¬ 
tution of marriage. Our analysis of w 16-17 indicates that the gift of the 
vineyards comes at the moment of marriage. So far as Yahweh’s marriage 
to Israel is concerned, a wedding present from the groom to the bride is 
the only gift possible. There can be no bride-price or dowry, for Yahweh 
has no father-in-law. 

The events connected with Achsah’s marriage can now be reconstructed 
in detail. In order to win Achsah’s hand in marriage, Othniel had to ac¬ 
cept Caleb’s challenge and conditions and capture Kiriath-sepher, which 
became part of Caleb’s domain. This was the bride-price given to Caleb 
by Othniel. Caleb has given Achsah the land of the Negeb: this is the 
dowry, which provides the couple with an estate. At the time of the mar¬ 
riage Achsah expects an additional gift, from her husband, “the field.” 
This, it would seem, her husband was unable to supply, just as he had no 
bride-price before he captured Kiriath-sepher. He is in a humiliating situa¬ 
tion, and she has to nag him to ask his father-in-law for it. What happens 
from this point on is unclear. The roles of Achsah and Othniel in securing 
the gift, and the roles of Caleb and Othniel as giver, are mixed up; it 
would seem that the two Hebrew recensions, to say nothing of the versions 
or later commentators, have forgotten both the procedures involved and 
the circumstances of this case. An unusual initiative is taken by the bride, 
and this is what makes the incident memorable. She has to travel on a 
donkey from the Negeb to Hebron, to ask her father for a “blessing”: 
“Although you have (already) given me the land of the Negeb, I would 
also like some water stores” (Josh 15:19 = Judg 1:15). She knows what 
she wants, nominates what form the “field” should take, and Caleb pro¬ 
ceeds to meet her need. 

the Valley of Achor. In Joshua 7 the valley was the scene of the execu¬ 
tion of Achan. The reason for its choice as the site of Yahweh’s new mar¬ 
riage to Israel is not clear; somehow this sinister place is to become a sym¬ 
bol of renewal. This agrees with Hosea’s basic theology that new life is 
found beyond and through judgment and death. When sin was eradicated 
in Achan’s death, Israel’s fortunes turned, and they went on to conquer 
the land. The valley which formerly had blocked the way to successful 
entry now becomes the highway to it. A similar allusion is met in Isa 
65:10, where Achor becomes a rich pastureland in the end time. The 
word “valley” suggests that there is some connection with the Valley of 
Jezreel (Hos 1:5); both Jezreel and Achor carry a double meaning — 
death under Yahweh’s judgment, new life under his mercy. 
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a doorway of hope. We do not know what this phrase means, nor did 
the earliest versions. The thought is unusually abstract. The old traditions 
fail to provide the needed clue, for tiqwa occurs nowhere in the Penta¬ 
teuch. Two-thirds of its occurrences are in Proverbs and Job. The same 
word in Josh 2:18,21 is a homonym meaning “thread”; the former verse 
contains the only biblical occurrence of tiqwa as nomen rectum , that is, as 
attribute. In Joshua, the tiqwa is the scarlet cord placed by Rahab in the 
window of her house; this story is near enough to the Achan incident to 
suggest that Hosea has deliberately connected them. Achan was a rene¬ 
gade Israelite who succumbed to the enticement of pagan ways. Rahab 
was a heathen harlot who became a devout Yahwist, and, if Matt 1:5 
refers to the same woman, rose to the honor of being an ancestress of no 
less a person than David. (The rabbis do not seem to know this tradition, 
but they esteem Rahab in other ways.) The creed she recites in Josh 
2:9-11 is impeccably orthodox. If Israel’s history in the land began with 
the drastic punishment of a person like Achan in the Valley of Achor, it 
also included a story about the radical conversion of a Canaanite woman, 
who found refuge and respectability through faith in Yahweh. This implies 
a great deal of homiletical development on Hosea’s part, too much, per¬ 
haps, to extract from a stray reference; and the sort of punning or am¬ 
biguity involved is rare in the Bible, though common in later Hebrew 
texts. 

The analogy involved is germane. Now that Israel herself has practically 
become a promiscuous Canaanite, a way remains open for her return into 
a similar covenant of safety (2:20). It remains to add that “hope” is often 
connected with death (Ezek 19:5) or childlessness (Ruth 1:12), pre¬ 
sented in its extreme form in the question of whether the people can be 
brought back from death (Ezek 37:11). The phrase “doorway of hope” 
may include the promise that the new marriage will be fruitful; cf. v 25. 

respond. This is the most relevant sense of the verb, especially if we are 
correct in seeing it as the consequence of the husband’s speaking. But 
there are some difficulties; the usual idiom for this verb is not completely 
realized, and there are alternative possibilities. When the verb *ana means 
“to reply,” it usually continues with what is said; otherwise it can indicate 
a non-verbal response (Hos 14:9). Here there is no speech by the 
woman, unless in v 18, which is separated by the eschatological preface. If 
v 18 does contain the response, this would fit the marriage setting we have 
found in v 17; but v 17 is in the third person and v 18 in the second per¬ 
son. It may be that the wife says “My husband” in v 18, while the child 
says “My God” in v 25. Yet even this does not cohere entirely, for the for¬ 
mer is on the human level (Yahweh being a husband only in figure), 
while the latter is entirely in the sphere of the divine (Hosea’s children 
could never have called him “my God”). 
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Another possibility is that the verb means “to testify” as in Hos 5:5; 
7:10. The discourse is not juridical, and although the term could be used 
in connection with a marriage oath, even that seems too formal for the ar¬ 
dent and private relationships that are being developed in these verses. 
LXX renders ‘nth, tapeindthesetai, “she will be humbled,” which would 
require a passive or reflexive form of a homonymous root. LXX is other¬ 
wise accurate and literal at this point, so the reading should be considered. 
A point in its favor is that it echoes the language of Deut 8:2, with which 
Hos 2:16-17 has some vocabulary in common. A more remote possibility 
is that the verb is connected with the rare word ' ona, a hapax legomenon 
found in Exod 21:10, where it refers to a married woman’s legal right to 
sexual intercourse with her husband. 

All in all, “respond” seems to be the most suitable meaning. Testimony 
is not needed, although some kind of ceremonial response may be in 
mind, and this may be the first response in the covenant-making that 
ensues. In this, however, the initiative is taken by Yahweh, who says, “I 
will respond” in v 23. “She will be humbled” also seems out of place. The 
time for that has passed; we are now in the time when joy is to be re¬ 
stored. LXX probably reflects the error of a translator who had not caught 
the change of mood after v 15. 

there. The character of the response depends in part on the location, 
whether Egypt, the desert, or the Valley of Achor. It may be that this has 
been left somewhat vague intentionally; this verse is a prediction, perhaps 
only a hope, and not a description of an accomplished event. The impor¬ 
tant thing is that she will respond “as in the time of her youth,” identified 
with the time when she came up from the land of Egypt. With this histori¬ 
cal reference, it is clear that Israel now occupies the stage. We can only 
suppose that it is the good side of her conduct in the desert, not the mur- 
murings and apostasies, that provides the standard. Her response contrasts 
with the ones described in 2:4-15, which were sought, but not, ap¬ 
parently, evoked; in any case they do not compare with the responsive 
love that begins to develop in v 17. The directional meaning of samma 
then implies entry into the land corresponding to the consummation of the 
marriage. 

18-25. The eschatological formula, “and it will happen on that day” 
(w 18 and 23), and the title, “Oracle of Yahweh” (w 18 and 23), intro¬ 
duce further predictions (w 18-25). The repetition of the formula in vv 
20 (partial) and 23 emphasizes the simultaneous interaction of the 
different classes of participants in this “little apocalypse.” The vision of the 
transformation of nature and achievement of universal harmony is unified 
by the eschatological frame of reference and the use of verbs in the first 
person throughout, so that there is no change of speaker. 
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18-19. The unit in w 18-19 contains two balancing statements. Each 
has a positive and a negative part. 


18aA 

we hay a bayyom hahu 

7 syllables 


ne’um yhwh 

4 

18aB 

tiqre't ’isi 

5 

18b 

wgld'-tiqre’i-li { od ba‘lt 

9 

19a 

wahdsiroti ’et-semot habb&alim mippiha 

15 

19b 

welo'-yizzakZrii ‘od bis mam 

9 


It is understandable that the versions have supplied It, “to me,” in v 18aB 
since grammatically the line is incomplete and poetically it is short. The 
similarity in rhythm and length between w 18b and 19b can hardly be a 
coincidence, especially when we observe the repeated Id* . . . ‘6d, which 
contrast strikingly with Id’ . . . ‘6d as used in 1:6. But this only leaves 
the disparity between w 18aB and 19a more unaccountable. The whole 
can be called poetic only in a loose sense of that word, although there is 
no question that the style is quite elevated. 

18. on that day. The eschatological day in Hosea is not distant, but de¬ 
cisive. It fixes the end of the old order of things and initiates the new age, 
in which all things work together for good, and after which there will be 
neither ending nor beginning, no future decisive moment. The prophet be¬ 
trays no curiosity as to what will occur after the Day of the Lord. In 2:18 
the eschaton is the marriage day, obviously not the end of the story, but 
certainly the end of the troubles between Yahweh and Israel. It is implied 
that this time the covenant vows will be spoken in truth, and that the mar¬ 
riage will endure. 

you will call . The verb qf, “to name,” is used also in Hosea 1, though 
not in 2:1. The theme of name changing, which began at 2:1, is here re¬ 
sumed; it is completed in v 25. The wife is the only member of the family 
who is not given a new name. In 2:18 the wife gives her husband a new 
title; it could not be simpler — “my husband.” With its activation goes the 
abolition of its odious competitor — “my Baal.” This is never to be used 
again. While the contrast in usage seems to arise out of an ordinary do¬ 
mestic situation, the force of the prohibition is to banish the use of the title 
Baal from the religious vocabulary of Israel forever. The command is 
dramatized by setting it in the framework of address by a wife to her hus¬ 
band, but in this case the wife is Israel and the husband is God. To what 
extent Yahweh was called Baal is not clear, though there are indications 
that the title was used, and in some instances there may have been a min¬ 
gling of attributes between Yahweh and the great storm god of Syria- 
Palestine, if not a merging of identities. The dangers of such assimilation 
were so great that nothing less than the total abandonment of the term it¬ 
self was necessary in all religious connections (though it survived in secu- 
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lar usage, as attested in the Bible). The following verse shows that by 
abolishing the name Baal from the Israelite vocabulary, the prophet in¬ 
tended to eliminate both the worship of all other gods who might bear that 
title, and the false worship of the only true God, Yahweh. 

In the tradition that enshrines the Ten Commandments at the heart of 
the Mosaic-Sinai covenant, any use of the names of alien gods was illicit 
from Israel’s beginnings. Exod 23:23-33 shows how thorough and un¬ 
compromising the crackdown should be. The fact that the rules were fre¬ 
quently violated does not mean that they did not exist. Hosea accuses Is¬ 
rael of forgetting and rejecting such instruction. Hosea’s ban was not a 
revolution but a reformation. 

19. 7 shall remove . We saw above that the use of the consecutive perfect 
clause does not necessarily point to a later moment in time, so it does not 
follow that v 19 is subsequent to w 16-17 or 18. It is more likely that 
they are concomitant. LXX has normalized the text by reading third per¬ 
son throughout; but the MT should be retained. 

never again will they be mentioned by their names. This solemn phrase 
makes it clear that something more serious is at stake than merely calling 
one’s husband “my Baal.” In correlation with “her mouth” (v 19a), this 
memorializing of the Baals by their names suggests the liturgical recitation 
of the names of Baal in formal worship. Compare the recitation of the fifty 
names of Marduk in Enuma Elish (ANET 69-72). Although Baal was 
known under many names at Ugarit (van Zijl 1972), no litany in which 
they were systematically recited has come down to us. Although zkr can 
mean “remember,” its cult associations indicate that the renown of the 
god was kept alive by both invocation and recital (Childs 1962; Schottroff 
1964). The verb zkr is used in connection with the invocation of pagan 
gods by their names in Josh 23:7; for Yahweh, see Isa 48:1; Amos 6:10; 
Ps 20:8 (cf. Hos 1:7). When Israel occupied the promised land the peo¬ 
ple were specifically commanded to destroy the names of the Canaanite 
gods (Deut 12:3). This includes the use of their names in oaths as well as 
prayers, placing severe restrictions on trade relationships with neighboring 
peoples, a prohibition quite impracticable from the political point of view 
(cf. Exod 23:32). Logically the greater act is the complete removal of 
names of the Baals “from her mouth” by Yahweh. Only after such 
purification will the woman’s vocabulary be cleansed from using the word 
itself, even in common everyday use. 

20. In this oracular prediction the phrase “on that day” introduces a 
new section of the larger unit w 16-25 which is characterized by use of 
the 3 m pi pronoun and pronominal suffix. As already noted, this passage 
is linked with w 23-24, which in turn lead into v 25. At this point the 
language becomes more formal, the vocabulary of covenant-making more 
evident, the frame of reference more universal. The beneficiaries of the 
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covenant are not identified. We are no longer in the context of marriage, 
for the discussion has moved from “her” to “them.” In the larger context 
of 2:4—25, the reference can only be to the children, who represent Israel. 
The covenant has three aspects. The animals are to be restrained (v 20a), 
war is to be abolished (v 20bA), and security established (v 20bB); 
the last is the outcome of the first two. 

The structure of this oracle can be seen below. 

20aA wekaratti lahem bent bayyom hdhtt 

20aB i im-hayyat hassadeh 
we'im-dp hassamayim 
we- remeS ha’adama 

20bA weqeset 
wehereb 

timilhama ’esbor min-ha'are$ 

20bB wehiSkabtim labetah 

• • 

The pronoun “them” occurs in association with the opening and closing 
verbs. The clause in v 20bA stands in a chiastic relationship with the pre¬ 
ceding clause. Each has a list of three things, the objects of pacification — 
three kinds of creatures (made by God), three kinds of weapons (made 
by people). Ground and earth also balance, as do the skies and earth here 
and again in v 23. The pattern of “threes” in this verse and in w 21-22 
(the threefold repetition of the verb f rstyk with a total of six modifiers), as 
well as v 24 (the three products of the soil) may reflect the three children 
of the marriage. 

make . Literally “cut.” To “cut” a covenant is the commonest expression 
used in the Hebrew Bible to describe this transaction. Details preserved in 
Genesis 15 and Jeremiah 34 suggest that cutting might have been part of a 
sacrificial or oath-taking ritual that went with covenant-making. The free 
interchangeability of “cut” with verbs designating establish, give, issue, 
enter, etc. shows that the literal denotation of the word was not considered 
essential in the idiom during the historical period. 

The initiative of Yahweh in making the covenant should be noted in 
line with his complete command of the situation here. The person who 
makes the covenant is the author and imposer of the entire arrangement, 
and its guarantor. There are no negotiations, since the lord establishes ev¬ 
erything by right. In 2:20 there are three parties — Yahweh, the animals, 
and “them.” The covenant is not between Yahweh and Israel, so we do 
not have here a renewal of the Sinai covenant, or any such early model. 
Nor is the covenant between “them” and the animals, mediated by Yah- 
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weh. It is between Yahweh and the animals for the benefit of “them.” 
Yahweh asserts his power over all creation. 

There are two aspects of the covenant. One creates safety for the chil¬ 
dren by controlling the animals, while the other abolishes the threat of 
human warfare—the reversal of what was done by God himself in 1:5 
and 7. Both these provisions culminate in the safety described by the last 
words of v 20. 

for them. The beneficiaries are the children, and the pacification of the 
animals reverses the threat made in v 14, where the wild beasts were likely 
to eat them. The mother, who has been the center of attention in w 
16-19, seems to be left out here; this is characteristic of cc 1-3: mother 
and children are rarely dealt with at the same time; only in the climactic v 
25 are they all together. 

covenant . Hosea uses this word five times, here and in 6:7; 8:1; 10:4; 
12:2. In the other occurrences Israel is one of the parties. The specific 
covenants are not identified. Hos 6:7 and 8:1 accuse the people of breach 
of covenant with Yahweh, but this could be a general indictment for any 
kind of treachery. In the other two places they are accused of m akin g un¬ 
authorized covenants with alien powers. The use of the word here is unu¬ 
sual in its orientation to the creation traditions. 

with the wild animals . The countryside here is not cultivated land but 
the untamed wild. These are savage animals, outside human control, and 
often dangerous to people. The listing of wild beasts, birds, and reptiles is 
like that in Genesis 1, in sequence and in vocabulary. In the present con¬ 
struction the omission of the preposition from the third noun phrase is a 
phenomenon to which no special significance can be attached. 

The nearest thing in Scripture to a threeway covenant involving God, 
people, and animals is found in Gen 9:8-11, where, after the Flood, 
Yahweh gives a covenant never again to destroy the world by such means. 
Such does not seem to be the tradition behind this verse; the language of 
Gen 9:8-11 is different from that used here. There, people and beasts 
stand together as living things endangered by the flood, and now promised 
safety in the future. In Hos 2:20 it is people who are promised safety from 
the animals, who are restrained by bringing them under the authority of 
God. The idea of restoring to people primal dominion over the creatures, 
lost by human disobedience, is not present. In spite of this incomplete use 
of the Genesis traditions, however, the cosmic scope of Hos 2:16-25 is 
unmistakable; it includes an eschatological vision not unlike that of Isaiah 
(11:6-9; 35:9) (Kotting 1964). Wolff (1974:51) acutely points out that 
here is the first appearance of the idea of a new covenant for the end time, 
which will reach a climax in Jer 31:31-34; cf. Ezek 36:24-32. 
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Bow and sword and weapons of war. The same three words occur in the 
same sequence in 1:7, where the list, however, includes five items. 

destroy. Literally “break.” The verb is so widely used that the action 
described here cannot be precisely determined. It could mean to break the 
threat of a foreign invader, and so give the nation safety. But the achieve¬ 
ment seems to be more complete, more permanent, than such an act of de¬ 
liverance. The promise of living in safety, immune from the threat of inva¬ 
sion by men or beasts, was included in the ancient covenant blessings 
(Lev 25:19; 26:6, contrast 22). If h’rs means the land of Israel, rather 
than the earth, then the divine action would involve the enemy, whose 
weapons will be shattered in their defeat. The land will be free of threats, 
and there will be no further need of armaments, a vision of a nation at 
peace with its neighbors. If the term has the wider reference, we might be 
approaching the vision of Isa 2:4 = Mic 4:3. 

There is a significant connection between 1:5 and 2:20. Not only is the 
eschatological formula bayyom hahu’, “in that day,” used in both pas¬ 
sages, showing that the time frame is the same, but the phrase sbr qst , “to 
break the bow,” also appears. The balancing of perfect and imperfect 
forms of sbr (wsbrty in 1:5 and *sbwr in 2:20) and the chiastic structure 
(wsbrty ’t-q$t . . . wqst . . . ’Sbwr) indicates the bonding of the two pas¬ 
sages. In 1:5 the “breaking of the bow of Israel” represents a final defeat 
and destruction of the army of Israel in the Jezreel Valley, whereas in 2:20 
the breaking of the bow and other implements of war ushers in the new 
age of security and bliss. The passages are complementary: first the judg¬ 
ment against Israel results in the end of its armed forces; then the en¬ 
forced disarmament of the rest of the peoples makes possible an era of 
peace and reconciliation, and the renewal of all things. 

lie down. The picture of sleeping without fear here invites comparison 
with the promises made in Job 5:17-27 (Andersen 1976a: 121-126). 
There it is promised that the wild animals will be allies of people, not a 
threat. “You won’t be frightened of the wild animals; yes, your treaty will 
be with the sons of the field [ f abne is a byform of bene, with prosthetic 
' alepY, and the wild animals will make peace with you.” The key words 
of the Job passage, bryt and slwm, “covenant” and “peace,” match 
Hosea’s usage of bryt and b(h, “safety.” The common thought is peace be¬ 
tween people and animals, imposed by the common reign of God. Free¬ 
dom from other plagues, including war, is also promised to Job. Note also 
Lev 26:3-13. Conscious safety means freedom from worry, expressed by 
the word “to know” (Hos 2:22; Job 5:25). 

21. betroth . The repetition of the same verb for the same act is unusual 
for consecutive perfect clauses and has an almost incantational effect; the 
design is poetic. The repetition of ti, “to me,” emphasizes the personal 
relationship. 
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21a we’erastik li le'dlam 8 syllables 

21b we’erastik li besidq tibemispat 5+6 

dbehasd dberahamim 8 

• • 

22a we’erastik li beemdna 9 

22b weyada'at ’et-yhwh 6 


This unit is structurally symmetrical. The first and last occurrences of 
“betroth” have one noun adjunct, which together form a pair (“eternal 
faithfulness”). The middle clause has four objects, arranged in two pairs: 
“righteous justice” and “compassionate lovingkindness” (following the 
analysis of Gordis 1971:81). The four interior qualities .explicate the 
enclosing pair. Taken together, they constitute a profound theological 
statement describing the foundational components of the marriage rela¬ 
tionship, which derive from the character of Yahweh himself. The bal¬ 
anced enclosed structure of vv 21 and 22a sets off v 22b, which serves as 
a climax to the betrothal. The betrothal comes chronologically before the 
response of v 18 and the renewal of the family in v 25. 

The verb 'rs, “betroth,” refers to an engagement, preliminary to mar¬ 
riage and separated from it by a space of time (Deut 20:7; 28:30). It is a 
relationship established by the payment of the bride-price (II Sam 3:14). 
Because the idiom in II Sam 3:14 uses b to mark the price, it has been 
suggested that the preposition has the same meaning here; this is unlikely. 
Righteousness, justice, loyalty, and love are four of the greatest of Yah- 
weh’s attributes. In the marriage to come, the bride will receive the fruits 
of these qualities, and will share in them eternally. They constitute at once 
what the groom contributes to and expects from the relationship. The at¬ 
tributes are promises for the marriage, and not once-for-all payments at 
the time of engagement. The emphasis on the betrothal, rather than the 
marriage, makes the situation more dramatic, highlighting the thorough¬ 
going rehabilitation secured in this miraculous re-creation of all rela¬ 
tionships. The hopes expressed in 2:4-15, especially in v 9b, were that the 
woman would come to her senses and go back to her husband. The mar¬ 
riage would be salvaged. In 2:21-22 the idea is more daring: a new 
courtship to be followed by a new wedding will take place. Everything is 
now as it was “in the time of her youth” (v 17), and she is as a potential 
bride. 

22. you shall know Yahweh. This reverses “me she forgot” in v 15. A 
number of Hebrew manuscripts read, “And you will know that I am (ki 
*ani) Yahweh,” a change to a familiar formula which makes the text 
refer to the giving of assent to a theological proposition. To know Yahweh 
is more personal and intimate (cf. 4:1; 6:3). This verse describes the 
renewed relationship, seen at its best in marriage. The idiom does not 
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describe sexual intercourse, although the verb is so used elsewhere in the 
Bible, since in that usage the subject is male. 

Hosea, although he is daring in his use of imagery to describe Yahweh’s 
relationship to Israel, generally cloaks it within a metaphor in which the 
primary application is to Hosea and Gomer. The cloak is thrown off at the 
end of v 22. In a surprise change, the focus suddenly shifts from a man 
and a woman in love, to Yahweh, who speaks of himself here and else¬ 
where in the third person. It is clear that it is Israel and Yahweh who are 
to be united in marriage. This arresting turn explains why scribes fell back 
on the formula, “You will know that I am Yahweh.” Although sexual 
connotations are not indicated, except insofar as the context of betrothal 
hints at them, the word “to know” is rich with intimate personal over¬ 
tones. It is Yahweh himself who will be known, in all the attributes he has 
just listed. Verse 22 cancels the Id’ yade‘d of 2:10, where it is clear that 
what she did not know was that Yahweh is the giver of everything, and 
her only good. 

The verb “to know” also has covenant connotations, and in this passage 
the betrothal is a covenant. The attributes in w 21-22 are the attributes 
of Yahweh in covenant-keeping. To live in the covenant is to know Yah¬ 
weh. The verb “to know” in 2:22 is as climactic as it is in 6:3, where it is 
the end result of returning to Yahweh. The knowing of Yahweh, which is 
the climax of the betrothal, is matched by the titles which the husband re¬ 
ceives in marriage in v 18, in which the wife calls the husband *tsi (the 
first title in 2:1-25). 

23-25. The two stories of Hosea and Gomer, and of Yahweh and Is¬ 
rael, are told as if they are one. Hosea 1-3 is not a simple allegory in 
which a story told on one level (the human) has a meaning on another 
level (the divine). Gomer’s story is Israel’s story, and although Hosea and 
Yahweh cannot be identified in the same way, the prophet and his God 
are faced with similar problems. If Hosea’s behavior does not follow 
human custom, it is because he has been admitted to the min d of Yahweh, 
and treats his own wife the way Yahweh treats his people (1:2). Hosea’s 
domestic tragedy is not only a paradigm but a part of Yahweh’s historical 
crisis. The two sides of this single story occasionally are exposed sepa¬ 
rately and in turn to the viewer, but much of the time they are both seen 
at once. What begins on the human level as Hosea’s problem in 2:4 is 
turned imperceptibly until the final “Oracle of Yahweh” in v 15 shows that 
now the focus is on the nation. The same thing happens in w 16—25; all 
that is said in w 16—22 applies in part to Gomer as an individual and Is¬ 
rael as a nation, and never completely to both. The repetition of “Oracle 
of Yahweh” in w 18 and 23 mounts from climax to climax, bringing Yah¬ 
weh rather than Hosea center stage. 
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23. It will happen . The eschatological preface shows that these last two 
paragraphs reach a finale. Verses 23-25 gather up all that precedes. 
Verses 24b-25 are the cancellation of 1:2-9. The connections of w 
23-24a are less clear, because the roles of the sky, the earth, and the grain 
and wine and oil are not defined. 

I will respond. As in v 17, the woman responds to the man. The verb 
can refer to replies in conversation. When it is God who “answers,” the 
verb often indicates a favorable response, in deed or word, to a plea for 
help, so that the verb implies salvation (Jonah 2:3). In w 23 and 24 the 
verb seems to describe some kind of liturgical response (Andersen 
1966c), but it is not easy to reconstruct the situation. One problem, al¬ 
ready discussed above, is the use of the verb forms: the use of imperfects 
rather than consecutive perfects (as in v 17) suggests that the responses 
are concurrent, and not in sequence, like a greeting handed on from one 
to the next. Yet the chiastic patterns of objects and subjects create a chain, 
suggesting sequence. 


23aA 


wehaya bayyom hahu’ 

’e‘eneh ne’um yhwh 

23aB 


' e'eneh ’et-hassamayim 

23b 

wehem 

ya'anu ’et-hd’ares 

24a 

weha’ares 

■ 

ta'aneh ' et-haddagan we’et-hattiros we’et- 
hayyishar 

24b 

wehem 

ya'anu ’et-yizre‘e’1 


There is much that is obscure here, and translators have taken great liber¬ 
ties with it. The JB y for instance, translates: 

When that day comes—it is Yahweh who speaks— 
the heavens will have their answer from me, 
the earth its answer from them, 

the grain, the wine, the oil, their answer from the earth, 
and Jezreel his answer from them. 

In a note, the editors trace the movement backwards. “Jezreel pleads, as 
it were, with the produce of the soil, which plea is passed to earth and sky 
and finally to God who grants it.” Though fanciful, this does give dramatic 
coherence to the passage. The difficulty remains that nothing is known of 
a plea or request relayed from Jezreel to Yahweh through nature. More 
promising is the recognition that these responses are part of a covenant¬ 
making rite, begun in v 20. In the ever-expanding scope of the covenant 
the animals are joined by sky and land and plants. 

The responses in the covenant ceremony are given in the presence of 
witnesses. Yahweh responds in the presence of heaven. “They” (the chil¬ 
dren) respond in the presence of the earth, perhaps Underworld. The 
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earth, perhaps land, responds in the presence of the grain and must and 
oil. 

On the face of it, the hem in v 23b refers to “the skies” and the hem in 
v 24b refers to the three products. The repetition of ha*ares in v 24aA 
points to a different pattern. If repetition had been used consistently to 
make the speakers’ identity certain, then “heaven” would be repeated in v 
23b and “grain,” etc. in v 24b. In the absence of such repetition, it seems 
that hem refers to the children responding to the covenant. Verses 23-24 
are closely connected with v 20, in which the children are beneficiaries of 
the covenant. The repetition of hem shows that the four responses come in 
two pairs. The repetition of ha'ares marks a new beginning. 

The roles of Yahweh and the children as parties to the covenant are 
clear from v 20. In v 23 the skies and the earth (Underworld) have their 
f amili ar role as witnesses to the covenant. The covenant is sealed by 
means of new covenant names, which are pronounced in v 25. Compare 
also the response of the woman (v 17b) who utters the new marriage 
name (v 18). 

The earth and its three products correspond to the mother and her three 
children in v 24, so that the chain of salutations and the paean of joy in¬ 
volve both nature and people, the cosmic powers and the human family, 
with God as initiator of the eschatological age. 

The key role of Yahweh is clear from the repetition of the opening verb 
“I will respond.” The first “I will respond,” although gr amm atically in¬ 
complete, helps both the rhythm and the rhetoric, and should by all means 
be retained, although the versions delete it. As the favorable, saving re¬ 
sponse of Yahweh, it need not suppose some prior petition. It is unlikely 
that Yahweh’s response is an answer to prayer (Gen 41:16; I Kings 
18:37). The cosmic powers are more likely to be responding with oaths 
than giving testimony (Gen 30:33; Deut 31:21) to Yahweh’s faithfulness 
(Pss 50:6; 97:6). Even when these covenant connotations are allowed 
full weight, the connections with v 20 are not clear, for the cosmic powers 
do not appear there, and the habitat of the land creatures is not 'ere$ but 
sadeh and ' addmd . If we refrain from trying to fit w 23-24 into too rigid 
a framework, then it might be enough to think of a grand eschatological 
chorus — Yahweh and the whole world. Since the verb 4 ana can mean “to 
sing” in Hebrew, Yahweh is the precentor (cf. Ps 50:4), and the chorale 
spreads through all creation (Ps 96:11). There are parallels elsewhere. In 
Isa 44:23 and 49:13 the skies and the earth sing in celebration of the 
downfall of Babylon and Israel’s redemption. Isa 51:16 has the sequence 
of fixing the skies, forming the earth, and saying to Zion, “You are my 
people”; cf. 2:25. 

There is a passage in UT ‘nt (111:10-28) which displays some affinities 
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with this passage. Lines 10-14 record a decree of Aliyan Baal to banish 
war from the earth (qryy bars mlhmt ) and pour out peace over the earth 
(sk slm Ikbd ars ). Later there is a celebration of Baal’s settlement in his 
inheritance, Mount Sapon. In between is a passage in which the powers of 
nature seem to be exchanging greetings: 

The word of a tree, 

The whisper of a stone 

The conversation of heaven with earth 

of the deeps with the stars 
Stones of thunder which heaven knows well 
The word which people know well 

and which the denizens of the underworld know well. 

(Read the l in the last three lines as assertative.) Identifying ars t “the 
earth,” as Underworld, we have a three-storied universe over all of which 
Baal is lord. The word here is his decree of peace, love, and victory. 

they . As already noted, it is not likely that this pronoun refers back to 
“the heavens.” In 2:6 and 14 hemmd , “they,” refers to the children; and 
hem in 2:23 and 24 probably is the same. The variant forms are used 
consistently here: hemmd is the subject in a verbless clause after the pred¬ 
icate; hem is the subject in a verbal clause before the predicate. 

the earth . In the context of creation language and in correlation with 
“the skies,” ha f ares can mean “the world,” rather than “the land,” as usual 
in Hosea, or “the Underworld” as in 2:2. The same word in the next verse 
may have a different referent. 

24. the grain and must and oiL These products as tokens of God’s 
approbation represent the paradisiacal plenty promised in traditional 
blessings. They were also to be a feature of the end time (Jer 31:12; cf. 
Hos 14:8; Amos 9:13-14; I Enoch 10:19; II Baruch 29:5). The same 
list appears in v 10, where these natural products may stand in a slight con¬ 
trast to some of the manufactured goods listed in v 7. 

The list in v 24 might not be the object of the immediately preceding 
verb but the delayed object of the verb “I shall give” in 2:17. Note that 
the words of 2:10 ’nky ntty Ih hdgn whtyrwS whyshr are repeated verba¬ 
tim in w 16 (’nky), 17 (ntty Ih ) and 24 (' t-hdgn w’t-htyrw$ w’t-hyshr), a 
curiously scattered pattern. 

Although dagan t “grain,” is strictly the only one of these crops grown 
by “sowing” (v 25), the conventional list is not out of place here. In v 11 
Yahweh threatened to take back grain and wine; in v 14 he threatened to 
devastate vine and fig tree. The restoration of fruitfulness is part of the 
total picture. 

they . This could refer to the preceding phrase of three nouns, but prob¬ 
ably harks back to the two younger children, who are responding to their 
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elder brother. This balances the situation in 2:3, where Jezreel gives his 
“brothers** and “sisters” their new names. 

25. I shall sow her. The suggestion that the pronoun be changed to 
“him” is unwarranted, since it supposes that the reference is to the place 
Jezreel, and that “sow” has its primary, agricultural meaning. This misses 
the sexual reference (Num 5:28). The insemination of a woman is like 
the sowing of a field. The object is not “the land,” for it happens “in the 
land,” but rather Israel, restored to “the land.” In normal usage, the verb 
zr‘ can mean either “to seed” or “to sow.” The close resemblance of 
“I shall sow her to me (/i)” (v 25) and “I shall betroth you to me 
(/*)” (w 21-22), especially the prominent first-person pronoun in both 
places, shows that the imagery is consistent, with close links between 
the two stages of the marriage — betrothal and consummation. In the sin¬ 
gle picture, the union of Gomer and Hosea, of Israel and Yahweh, is one. 

The comparison of a fertile wife with a cultivated field is an old one. A 
famous simile in the Amama correspondence says: eqliya aSsata sa la 
muta masil assum ball errelim , “My field is the proverbial ‘wife without a 
husband,’ because it lacks a cultivator” (EA 74:17-19; 75:15-17; 
90:42—44; cf. 81:37-38, all from Rib-Addi of Byblos; cf. ANET 426). A 
similar proverb compares unsupervised people with a field that has no 
plowman (Lambert 1960:229, 232). The circumstances described by 
Rib-Addi are that the wars have caused the people to take refuge in the 
cities “like birds in a cage.” It is not that the fields have no cultivators but 
that the farmers cannot go to work. 

have pity . This cancels 1:6 and 2:6, fulfilling the promise of 2:3. 

“You are my people ” This cancels 1:9, fulfilling the promise of 2:3. In 
the reversal of the names at 2:1, “Not-my-People” was changed to “Chil¬ 
dren of the Living God.” Verse 2:25bA returns to the title drawn from 
the covenant vows. 

he will say . In 2:1 the pronouns are plural. By using the singular here, 
the individual members of the family are highlighted. In the immediate 
context the speaker is the former Lo-Ammi, whose name in the previ¬ 
ous clause has been changed to Ammi: “You are Ammi = my people.” 
It is appropriate that Ammi should respond by affir ming the matching 
title “My God.” The balancing pronouns, ’th, “you,” and hw*, “he,” sup¬ 
port the connection. 

The symbolic equations are not maintained consistently; the mother, or 
any of the children, can represent Israel in general terms. Attempts to 
sharpen the equations by distinguishing the northern and southern king¬ 
doms are probably oversubtle. Such a scheme does, nevertheless, have 
some plausibility: the mother is “the land”; Jezreel all Israel; (Lo)- 
Ruhama Ephraim; and (Lo)-Ammi Judah. In 2:2 Judah and Israel are 
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reunited to become Jezreel. Jezreel, reinstated, renames the other children. 
The two children respond to Jezreel (2:24b), because he gave them their 
new names in 2:3. 

“My God” This affirmation matches the name ’isi in 2:18. 

The various rituals and pronouncements connected with adoption, mar¬ 
riage, and covenant-making in general, show that a dual affirmation like 
this one was usually made by one person, not antiphonally. Such an ex¬ 
change is not met elsewhere in accounts of Yahweh’s covenant with Israel. 
This exchange of similar statements matches the reciprocal affirmations 
made in w 23-24, whose content was not specified. 

The discourse is characterized throughout by changing' the focus on 
Yahweh/Israel and Hosea/Gomer. Both are always present, but at some 
points the prime reference is to Yahweh, while at others the human situa¬ 
tion is more to the fore. Yahweh is the primary speaker in w 16-17; but 
it is more appropriate for the human husband to be called “my ’is” 
(v 18). Verse 19 is a suitable speech for God, whereas the betrothal makes 
more sense on the human level (w 21-22). The covenant (w 20, 
23-24) is an activity of God. In general, address in the second person is 
more suited to a human wife, while third-person address comes from God 
to Israel. Verse 25 mixes both of these inextricably. The prophet speaks in 
the name of God, though their identities are never confused. On the other 
hand, the wife and Israel have much in common, and there is less need to 
distinguish their identity. While nearly all of the text can refer to God, 
there are some historical and theological remarks which cannot refer to 
Hosea. “You (pi) are not my people” (1:9) can be spoken only by God; 
cf. 2:25. The 2 f s forms reflect the intimacy of the husband-wife rela¬ 
tionship at the point where divine and human dimensions of life are com¬ 
pletely fused. 

We have repeatedly pointed out that the themes of Hosea 1-2 do not 
move along a straight line to a single climax. The problem and its solution 
are brought into focus again ind again so that there are many climaxes. In 
particular, 2:16-25 sum up the resolution with courtship, betrothal, 
covenant-making, exchange of vows, and the giving of new names. Each 
of these moments has a key expression that strikes a note of finality — 
“the doorway of hope,” “my husband,” “I will make them lie down in 
safety,” “You will know Yahweh,” “(You are) my God.” 

Notwithstanding, v 25 is the final climax in which many threads in the 
preceding discourse are gathered into a single knot. 

I will sow. The root zr* is the last echo of the all-important name 
Jezreel; the first-person verb is one of three in this verse which match 
the threefold “I will betroth” in w 21-22. Her . The suffixed object 
“her” echoes “her” in w 16—17, 19 and matches “you” in w 21—22; 
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compare the three verbs in 2:5b, all with the same object. To me. 
This repeats the threefold li of the husband in w 21, 22; cf. ft in v 18 
(the husband) and in w 9, 14 (the wife), and in 3:2,3. In the 
land. This goes back to the opening statement about “the land” in 
1:2, and completes the movement in 2:16-17, showing that a return 
to the promised land means a renewal of the marriage in the hus¬ 
band’s home. And l will have pity. This cancels 1:6-7 and 2:6, 
repeats 2:3, and reaffirms the quality of the covenant (2:21). And l 
will say. Cf. 2:1,3,18. “You are my people” This cancels 1:9 and 
completes a development that began in 2:1. And he. The personal 
pronoun probably refers to Ammi, the last child, and the last 
speaker. “My God ” This completes the series “my husband” (2:18) 
and “Yahweh” (2:22). 



III. HOSEA AND THE WOMAN 

(3:1-5) 


The recovery of Hosea's wife 

3 iThen Yahweh said to me once more: “Go love the woman who is 
beloved of another and an adulteress, just as Yahweh loves the 
Israelites, although they are turning to other gods and are lovers of 
raisin cakes.” 2So I procured her for myself with fifteen shekels of sil¬ 
ver, and a homer of barley, and a letek of barley. 3Then I said to her: 
“For many days you will wait for me. You will not be promiscuous 
and you shall not belong to a man. Then indeed I will be yours.” 


Israel: repentance and restoration 

4 For many days the Israelites will wait, without king and without 
prince, without sacrifices and without cult pillars, without ephod and 
teraphim. 5 Afterwards, the Israelites will return and seek Yahweh 
their God and David their king. And they will come trembling to 
Yahweh and his goodness at the end of the age. 


NOTES 


3:1-5. This chapter is one of the most vital in the prophecy; it is also 
one of the most problematical: the text presents some insoluble problems 
and some phrases have dubious authenticity. A basic question is the real¬ 
ism with which it describes events in Hosea’s life. If factual, what does the 
account mean? As allegory, how does it correspond to Israel’s historical 
experience? 

The relation of c 3 and cc 1-2 is complex. Chapter 3 stands complete in 
itself: there is a fresh beginning of narrative at v 1, a note of finality at v 
5, and no continuity with c 4. Chapter 3 differs from cc 1-2 in being a de- 
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scription in the first person, as opposed to third-person description and 
first-person prediction in the earlier chapters. Chapter 3 presupposes much 
that is in cc 1-2. The two situations are at least similar, if not, as we 
argue, the same: they center on a man whose wife has become adulterous. 
Some of the terminology of cc 1-2 is used, and while several new terms 
are introduced, the difference between biographical (c 1) and autobi¬ 
ographical (c 3) writing is not great. The two sections share a co mm on 
literary technique. The comparison between the woman and Israel is 
explicitly made in 3:1, as it was in 1:2. As in cc 1-2, both levels of the 
story are dealt with here at once, though they are more clearly distin¬ 
guished. In w 2-3 the human level is foremost; w 4-5 apply the simili¬ 
tude to Israel’s historical experience. 

While cc 1-2 provide the best aid available for the interpretation of c 3, 
not all problems can be solved therewith, and on the whole it is better to 
deal with c 3 as an independent unit. The problems of c 3 are not solved 
by taking it out of the realm of the personal or historical and calling it a 
vision or a parable. Its prophetic purpose is served by the symbolic char¬ 
acter of the actions performed, but this does not make them any less con¬ 
crete. Whether a spoken parable, or an acted one, the intelligibility of the 
story depends on its recognition by listeners or observers. Even as vision 
or parable, its terms correspond to familiar social customs and rela¬ 
tionships. Because the meaning of what is done must have been evident to 
Hosea’s contemporaries, requiring no exposition, it is obscure to us. 

The simplest approach is to suppose that this account corresponds to 
actual events in Hosea’s life. There are then two ways to tie cc 1-2 and c 
3 together. One supposes that c 3 is a variant account of the events re¬ 
ported in cc 1-2. Being autobiographical, it must come directly from the 
prophet; cc 1-2 provide a more ample and theological interpretation 
drafted by his disciples. The second explanation is that c 3 describes 
events which happened after cc 1-2. The measures threatened in 2:4—15 
were not carried out; what was actually done is described in c 3. Yet c 3 
diverges from cc 1-2, not only in its silence concerning the children, but 
also in the complete absence of the tenderness and vigorous lovemaking 
described in 2:16-25. 

There are more drastic solutions, such as that of Batten 
(1929:271-272), who concludes “that Hosea had no hand in the composi¬ 
tion of the passage; that it has nothing whatever to do with his life or mes¬ 
sage, that it was one of those innumerable scraps produced in the late days 
of Israel which the compilers of the prophetic books incorporated accord¬ 
ing to their convictions of suitability, not always critically sound, and that 
the compiler inserted the passage in Hosea, quite in the wrong place, be¬ 
cause its contents were sexual in character.” With this and similar 
approaches we shall not be concerned. 
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That c 3 is not a variant of cc 1-2 but rather presupposes the earlier 
material is indicated by the following points. (1) In c 3 the woman is al¬ 
ready an adulteress; this point is underscored by what is said about her 
lovers. In 1:2, if we are correct in interpreting “promiscuous wife” as an 
anticipatory retroflection from a later point in time, we have there the be¬ 
ginning of marriage. (2) The word 'orf, “again, further,” in 3:1, no matter 
which verb it is attached to, suggests continuity. (3) Development is im¬ 
plied in the contrasting terms used. The first command was to acquire a 
wife, that is, to get married; the second command was to “love” a wife al¬ 
ready wayward. (4) The discipline enforced in 3:3 is not the training of a 
bride, but the subjection and purgation of a fallen wife. (5) Although 3:3 
could correspond to the incarceration supposed to be described in 2:8, 
and represent the implementation of that threat, we have proposed a 
somewhat different interpretation of 2:8, and caution once more against 
accommodating the two sections to each other. There is a separation be¬ 
tween husband and wife in 2:8, whereas in 3:3 they are close to each 
other. 

While c 3 seems to come after 1:2-9, in spite of its failure to notice any 
children, 3:5 in some ways parallels 2:1-3. Both reflect the end time, 
which is described again in another way in 2:16-25. The relationship of 
3:1-4 to 2:16-17 is less clear: what is done in 3:1-3 is rigorous com¬ 
pared with the kindness shown in 2:16-17 and logically 3:3 could well 
come between 2:15 and 2:16; some scholars so rearrange the text. The 
harsh measures described in 3:3, while not going so far as the first part of 
c 2, certainly leave no room for the constructive activities intended by the 
husband in the second part of c 2. The opening co mm and of c 3, to “love” 
a woman, is not fulfilled in the chapter: 3:3 is altogether obstructive and 
negative, and what it achieves is not described, at least on the human 
level. Nowhere in cc 1-3 is a penitent response by the woman described, 
except by way of prediction of a possibility (2:9b), or as a hope (2:18). 
What Gomer actually did we are never told. The focus switches com¬ 
pletely from the woman to Israel before this point in the story is reached, 
that is, in moving from 3:3 to 3:4. Here, at last, there is anticipation of 
some initiative to be taken by Israel in “returning” (cf. the similar act of 
the woman in 2:9, using the same verb); in 2:16-25 the initiative is all 
Yahweh’s. The command to love a woman might well be carried out along 
the lines of 2:16-17, and then 3:4—5 (which resembles 2:18-25 in its es¬ 
chatological color, if not in detail) would follow. To this extent, c 3 and 
cc 1-2 are complementary: 3:3 would supply a transition between 2:15 
and 2:16, as 2:16-17 would supply a transition between 3:3 and 3:4. We 
do not advise such an actual conflation; rather we seek to observe the sev¬ 
eral motifs in their present artistic arrangement without imposing an 
artificial schematization. 


\ 
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To sum up. What is described in 3:1-3 seems to come after the events 
of 1:2-9; 2:7,15b. It could be related to the rest of 2:4-15 in one of 
three ways. (1) The threats made in 2:4-15 were unavailing and 
remained simply threats. The woman did not return as hoped for in 2:9b. 
So the husband had to adopt the measures recorded in 3:2-3 to bring her 
back to his home forcibly. The children recede from the picture in c 3 be¬ 
cause their efforts to persuade their mother did not succeed. (2) On the 
other hand, 2:4—15 could describe the steps taken by the husband during 
the period of rehabilitation mentioned in 3:3, which would then precede 
in time the situation of 2:4-15. This does match to some extent Yahweh’s 
historical treatment of Israel, described in 3:4. If Gomer has already 
been brought back home (3:2-3) when 2:4-15 transpires, then the 
family are all together, and this accounts for the use of the pronouns. 
Hosea can speak to the children (2 m pi) or about them (3 m pi) to his 
wife. He can speak 'to her directly (2 f s ) or about her (3 f s) to her chil¬ 
dren. (3) If the statements in Hos 2:4—15 are considered to be in chrono¬ 
logical order, so that v 15b comes last, then that passage could describe an 
early attempt to keep the family together (between the woman’s first adul¬ 
tery and her final desertion); c 3 would come well after that. Since we 
have maintained that 2:15 comes early in the story, this third recon¬ 
struction seems quite improbable. 

In all this the anonymity of Gomer is remarkable. There is no direct de¬ 
scription of anything that she did or said. The facts about her opinions, 
motives, actions have to be gleaned from oblique references. So far as 
Hosea himself is concerned, there is no indication that he ever regained 
his wife’s affection, and that they lived happily ever after. There is no end¬ 
ing to assert that love conquers all. The story ends abruptly and unsatis¬ 
factorily at 3:3, perhaps because the hoped-for reconciliation was no more 
than a hope, a hope grounded in unquenchable love, like Yahweh’s love 
for Israel. 

3:1. Yahweh said . The narrative here resembles 1:2b. The reclaiming of 
the adulterous wife is like starting the marriage all over again, treating the 
defiled woman as a pure girl. 

once more . Because of its position in between “said” and “go,” ‘od, 
“again, further, once more,” could be attached to either. The Masoretic 
punctuation joins it to the preceding verb and it is more common for ‘dd 
to follow the verb it modifies; Zech 1:17, however, shows that ‘dd may 
precede. Our rendering, which follows the Masoretes, involves some 
strain, for the adverb is separated from the verb by the subject and indi¬ 
rect object. Since ( od is unusual before, rather than after, the verb it 
modifies, for “Go again,” we would expect lek ‘dd . The statement “he said 
. . . once more” apparently continues the series of speeches described in 
1:2-9; Yahweh had spoken to Hosea there, but the prophet had not been 
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commanded to “love” before. This may be splitting a hair, since he had 
been told to “go” before, and the difference between “take a woman” 
(1:2) and “love a woman” (3:1) is probably slight; the second time he is 
not told to marry her, for he is already married to her. The thing to be 
done now is to love a woman who is already his wife. 

It may be sufficient to have the adverb modify both verbs rather than 
choosing one. If extended to “love” as well, it would indicate that the 
marriage was grounded in love at the start, not that love had to be brought 
in first at this late stage. This would also correspond to Yahweh and Is¬ 
rael. As Fleming James (1947:242) says, “There is always an ‘again' with 
love.” 

Gordon (1967:21) has suggested that the similarities between 1:2 and 
3:1 and the use of the adverb “again” point to a second marriage; not the 
remarriage of a divorced wife, but the taking of a second wife (cf. Toy 
1913:77; Ginsberg 1960; Hendriks n.d.:162). Guided by the analogy of 
Ezekiel 23 and the Ugaritic text UT 52, Gordon considers that Hosea 
took two different women as wives to represent the two kingdoms of Is¬ 
rael and, by the same token, suggests that this motif betrays the poetic use 
of an old mythological theme, to be taken as allegory, not fact. We cannot 
accept this: the indications are that the events here are real, however 
unclear. There is no internal evidence that each supposed wife represents 
only half of Israel. The bigamy of Ezekiel 23 arises from the historical 
facts, not from old myths and is a later development of Hosea’s theme. 
Elsewhere Yahweh’s marriage to Israel is monogamous. Israelite mar¬ 
riages were commonly monogamous (although royal harems seem to have 
been the rule) apart from those of the patriarchs, whose multiple mar¬ 
riages reflect special circumstances; otherwise bigamy is rare, e.g. Elkanah 
the father of Samuel, who had two wives, one of whom, Hannah, was 
sterile; this factor may have provided the reason for a second marriage. 
Plural marriages and questions of inheritance are dealt with in the legal 
codes, signifying that such marriages existed in Israel. None of the known 
factors seems to have been present in this case (de Vaux 1961b:24-26). 

love. In view of the use of the root *hb throughout these chapters, the 
command to love probably does not mean “to court,” that is, to try to elicit 
a response of love, the action of 2:16, nor does it mean simply “to declare 
the love you feel.” It is more general. Hosea is urged to reaffirm his mar¬ 
riage, by words and acts of love. The love of Hosea and the love of God 
alternate with the perverse love of the adulterer and the idolator. Ginsberg 
(1971:1012) weakens the force of this word by arguing that it means no 
more than “befriend.” The four occurrences of the root 'hb in 3:1 are 
stylistically like the four occurrences of the root zny in 1:2; it would be 
going too far to search for a distinct meaning for each of these (Buber 
and Rosenzweig 1934). 
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the woman. That is, “your wife.” The choice of words is deliberate. In 
1:2, instead of the conventional “take a wife,” there is the startling com¬ 
mand to take a promiscuous wife. Here, the ordinary word for “woman/ 
wife” is used. It is as his wife, as one on whom he has legitimate, inalien¬ 
able claims, that Hosea must love the woman again. That a definite 
woman is meant, and not just any woman who is an adulteress, is shown 
by the pronoun in v 2 — “and I procured her.” In contrast to Ginsberg’s 
(1960:51 n 3) peremptory dismissal of the definiteness, Schmidt 
(1924:262) is equally emphatic that the suffix in v 2 refers to “an entirely 
distinct person.” 

beloved of another. LXX takes the participle as active and the following 
noun as a homograph, r\ “evil,” — “she who loves wickedness.” This in¬ 
terpretation is in line with the active use of the verb ’ hb in its other occur¬ 
rences, and parallel to the active participle mena'apet, “one who commits 
adultery,” although the reading of r* cannot be correct. When a passive 
participle stands in construct relationship with a noun, the noun refers to 
the performer of the action. Consistent with this construction is the 
repeated designation of her lovers as me’ahabim, the active participle. 
The point is a fine one; but the balance of evidence favors the MT. In its 
occurrences in the Bible, the active participles of this root are regularly 
masculine; the passive participles are commonly feminine, though there 
are exceptions in both categories; see e.g. Gen 25:28 for an active femi¬ 
nine form; Neh 13:26 for the passive masculine. The relationship is re¬ 
flected in the comparison stressing Yahweh’s love for Israel, conceived as 
the feminine partner in 3:1b. 

The active reading of y hbt in LXX may be favored by the chiastic struc¬ 
ture. 


she loves another 
she commits adultery 
they turn aside after other gods 
they love raisin cakes 

Turning aside to other gods could be equated with committing adultery, 
and raisin cakes with the other beloved. The chiasm remains, however, 
even if we read ’hbt as passive. 

another. Literally “friend, neighbor, someone else.” This is the first time 
that rea‘ has been used for the person with whom the wife commits adul¬ 
tery. In Jer 3:20, rea‘ means “husband” (cf. RV margin and Gordis 
1954:24). It does not, as such, ever mean paramour, unless here and at 
Jer 3:1 (cf. Lam 1:2), which could be derived from Hosea. In Cant 5:16 
re'i, parallel to dodt, means “my lover.” A technical meaning has been 
suspected for some uses. The clearest is the use of rea‘ to describe a 
bridegroom’s best man. This applies to the wedding situation the idea of 
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“best friend.” Thus the god Erra is designated Hammurapi’s “companion” 
{rusu, cognate with Hebrew rea\ cf. ANET 165). Tushingham (1953) 
has conjectured that a king or priest, the “best man” of a god, is described 
here. He surmises further that the priest, in his capacity as best man, could 
substitute for the god in the performance of sexual intercourse as a sacral 
rite, and that the rea‘ of 3:1 is the priest referred to in c 4 (cf. Schmidt 
1924:264-268). Although there seems to be no doubt that Gomer was 
involved in adultery in the context of Baal worship, to identify her lover 
as a priest requires several links in a chain of inference which are not 
firmly joined. We could only reach certainty on this point if we could 
find out whether she was a member of the officiating personnel at such a 
shrine or whether she participated more generally as a worshiper. Unfor¬ 
tunately the situation from which she is removed in v 2 is unknown. 

Used as it is with the root n*p, “commit adultery,” rea‘ may be used in 
its legal sense, “fellow man” (“neighbor” in traditional English versions), 
or better “fellow citizen,” not any person, but a member of the same com¬ 
munity. The Law forbids a person from coveting his “neighbor’s” wife 
(Exod 20:17; Deut 5:18); a person who commits adultery with “his 
neighbor’s wife” (Lev 20:10; Deut 22:24) incurs the death penalty. The 
most general sense, however, is “another person” and we prefer it here. 

Yahweh loves. The comparison is with the husband’s love for his adul¬ 
terous wife, not with her love for her “friend,” and thus we translate the 
conjunction in the next clause as concessive. Yahweh loves Israel — to 
whom he is married — in spite of the fact that Israel loves other gods. 
Hosea is to love his wife the way Yahweh loves Israel. This close compar¬ 
ison between God’s love for his people and a man’s love for his wife sums 
up the story of Hosea’s marriage. Commentators have indulged in senti¬ 
mental Tabulation in dealing with this verse. The more romantic among 
them see Hosea brooding on the alienation that prevents his love’s 
fulfillment until he comes to the insight, “Yahweh’s love is just like mine!” 
This is not the way 3:1 puts it. If this were the thought, then the compari¬ 
son would be the other way — Yahweh loves Israel the way Hosea loves 
Gomer. Rather, Hosea is commanded to love, an instruction which people 
who think that love is the spontaneous expression of feeling find impossi¬ 
ble. In scripture love is always a command; love is action in obedience to 
the word of Yahweh. “At the discovery of God’s love he (Hosea) per¬ 
ceives how he must act towards his wife” (Wolff 1974:60). The love of 
God is not “natural”; nor is human love. It is unreasonable. 

Once more Yahweh uses his own name when referring to himself, rather 
than using the first person. 

they. The pronoun is used emphatically. It would seem that all Israelites 
are turning aside. The use of the present participle makes the clause cir- 
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cumstantial: while they are in the very act of turning aside after other 
gods, Yahweh keeps on loving them. The verb “to turn aside” figures in 
Deuteronomic vocabulary, where it designates apostasy: Deut 29:17; 
30:17; 31:18,20. 

other gods . This phrase is also characteristic of Deuteronomy, which 
uses it fifteen times, in contrast to, e.g., Josh 24:23, which has ' elohe 
hannekdr , “foreign gods.” The rival deities are not named here; the Baals 
are clearly intended, although insofar as the phrase stands for all other 
gods, female deities could also be included. 

lovers of raisin cakes . It is not certain whether the phrase refers to the 
other gods or the Israelites. If the former, then the preposition “(turn) to” 
governs the whole of the coordinated phrase, an unusual construction. If 
the latter, as we believe, then hem , “they,” is the subject of a clause whose 
predicate is two coordinated participles, the first absolute and verb-like, 
the second in construct and noun-like. Although there are gr amm atical in¬ 
congruities in either interpretation, the first can be ruled out because nei¬ 
ther Hosea nor any prophet would acknowledge that other gods were ca¬ 
pable of any word or deed. They were literally nonentities. The Israelites, 
then, are the fruit-eaters here. 

While the exact recipe for raisin cakes is no longer known, it would 
seem that they were made out of crushed dried grapes (Pope 
1977:378-380). According to II Sam 6:19, they could be used in the le¬ 
gitimate cult of Yahweh as refreshment for the worshipers. Since there 
was nothing reprehensible about that use, the cultic setting does not ex¬ 
plain why Hosea should single out a love of cakes as the epitome of Is¬ 
rael’s apostasy. In Isa 16:7, crop failure means that this commodity is not 
available, but again there are no reprehensible associations (Driver 
1958:43). The context of the other occurrence of the word, in Cant 2:5, 
is suggestive; the cakes seem to be an aphrodisiac. Their use in the Baal 
cult would then be different from their use in the Yahweh cult. If the 
cakes are offerings to the gods, then they might be compared with the 
kawwanim , dough cakes made for the Queen of Heaven (Jer 7:18). 

2. 1 procured. The unique form wa’ekkereha can be derived from kdrd, 
“to buy,” though the morphology is difficult. The root with this meaning 
has dubious attestation in Deut 2:6; Job 6:27; 40:30. In these the k is 
raphe , as expected; the dagesh in the k here is inexplicable. If it is called 
dagesh forte dirimens (GKC §20h), to make sure that the shewa is pro¬ 
nounced, then we have two problems. First, if it comes from kdrd the 
shewa should be silent; secondly, this would seem to be the only occur¬ 
rence of such a dagesh in a k, and no phonetic explanation is in sight. 
Gesenius’ suggestion that the dagesh makes the k a stop is unconvincing, 
unless the consonant is doubled. The textual support for the dagesh is un¬ 
swerving. The supposed nuance of kdrd, “to get by trade,” is preferred by 
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Th. H. Robinson; but the problem is not simply hitting on the right Eng¬ 
lish word. The connotation is what matters, for it raises such questions as 
the status of the woman at the start of the transaction; the nature of the 
payment — why it is silver plus barley, and who gets it — and the specific 
proprietary rights of the new “owner.” Nyberg (p. 23) preferred the 
nuance “to hire” since the Arabic cognate means “to hire a beast.” This 
would imply that Hosea took over the management of a prostitute, but 
did not put her to work. (The Arabic cognate also means “to sleep.”) 
This etymon kry must be reluctantly accepted. 

All this is so unsatisfactory that many scholars prefer an alternative 
derivation from nkr, “to purchase (for marriage)” (Gordis 1954:25). 
The use in I Sam 23:7 of nikkar is quoted to support this, because LXX 
has “sold,” but LXX probably read mkr, “to sell” (cf. Judg 2:14; 4:9). 
There is no proof that nkr means “to purchase,” and Ginsberg (1960:57) 
dismisses the supposed sense as “mythical.” Tushingham (1953:153) 
tries to develop the meaning “to acquire possession” from the juridical 
meaning of nkr , “to acknowledge or recognize as a possession.” There 
are other explanations which emend the text (1) to a form of skr, 
wa’eskereha, “I hired her,” after LXX (Ehrlich 1912:171); (2) to a form 
of krr t “I caused her to turn back to me” (Waterman 1918:203). Water¬ 
man subsequently (1955:106), following Tushingham (1953), accepted 
the meaning “So I acknowledged her as mine,” but eliminated the idea of 
purchase altogether by explaining the following words as banning the 
woman from using silver and barley in playing the harlot. We note the oc¬ 
currence of the word mokeret , a title given to Nineveh in Nah 3:4, a pas¬ 
sage cited earlier because of its affinities with Hosea. Dahood (1971) has 
improved our understanding of Nah 3:4 by pointing out the causal mean¬ 
ing of b t and repointing the participle as mukkeret from nkr. Analogous 
constructions (such as *ahubat rea‘ in v 1) support analysis of passive fol¬ 
lowed by agent. His identification of the root nkr as “to know” is not en¬ 
tirely satisfying. The point is not simply the fame of Nineveh among the 
nations, but her notorious promiscuity and sorcery. Like Babylon of the 
Apocalypse, “the kings of the earth committed fornication with her” (Rev 
18:3,9). Nah 3:4 and Hos 3:2 have a co mm on context of adultery. 

The carefully recorded silver and barley in Hosea are best explained as 
a payment; the preposition is the b of price. This gives firm grounds for 
explaining ' ekkereha as containing a verb meaning “to buy.” There is a 
similarity between we’erastik li be (2:21-22) and wa*ekkereha It be, 
though the nouns in the former that are governed by b can only be 
construed in a symbolic and figurative sense, and it seems unlikely that 
3:2 records a betrothal. A more popular suggestion is that the husband 
had to redeem his wife from slavery, both in view of the price and also be¬ 
cause the actual price suggests barga inin g, as Wolff suggests (1974:61). 
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It is hard to see why, if Hosea was determined to get his wife back, he 
would haggle over the payment and try for a bargain. It is more likely that 
the charges were paid partly in metal and partly in kind. Certainly the care 
with which the price is recorded suggests a formal agreement, properly 
documented. There is no hint anywhere else that the woman had become a 
slave. Even if she were destitute, she could not sell herself; and there is no 
suggestion that the husband sold her, and later bought her back. This idea 
has given rise to a lot of romantic exposition, which lacks foundation in 
the text. A connection between some kind of bondage and prostitution 
might be supposed if Gomer had become a temple prostitute. But, quite 
apart from the legal question of whether this could have been done with¬ 
out her husband’s consent, there is the further question of whether a tem¬ 
ple would sell its personnel to a private buyer. Unfortunately the verse 
gives no hint as to whom such a payment might have been made. 

with fifteen shekels. The construction is abnormal grammatically in that 
the preposition is used only once with the three coordinated nouns. The 
Hebrew says simply “silver,” but the shekel is implied as the unit. The 
price itself does not give us much help in understanding the nature of the 
transaction. It is unique in combining money and food. For comparison 
we note that fifty shekels of silver was the bride-price in the case of com¬ 
pulsory marriage after forcible rape (Deut 22:29); thirty shekels of silver 
was the value of a slave (Exod 21:32; Lev 27:4). Joseph was sold for 
twenty shekels (Gen 37:28). 

Since the value of the payment approximates that of a person or slave as 
recorded in other places in the Bible, it may be that purchase of the per¬ 
son is involved rather than the hiring of services. Hosea has secured com¬ 
plete proprietary rights to the woman, and can restrict her activities and 
direct her behavior. 

homer . This common volume measure is probably related to the He¬ 
brew word for donkey. The other measure, the letek, is mentioned only 
here in the Bible; the word is used at Ugarit, but its size there is not 
known. Tradition has it that the letek was half a homer. Further, we do 
not know the market value of either unit. 

barley. This did not appear as one of the several products listed in c 2. 
The uniqueness of the word letek points to the general authenticity of the 
MT, but LXX preserves a reading with high claims. It reads “a nebel of 
wine” as the third item, instead of “a letek of barley.” This could be origi¬ 
nal, since “barley” could hardly be read as wine, whereas the second 
“barley” could have come in as a repetition of the first. 

3. It is regrettable that this crucial verse is so difficult. All the words are 
familiar, simple, and clear. But the syntax, the idioms, the arrangement of 
the parts, the frame of reference, the life situation — all are opaque. The 
text has been rewritten extensively by modems in order to make it intelli- 
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gible, a course we are reluctant to follow. We suspect that the trouble 
arises from the use of vernacular laconisms, highly abbreviated expres¬ 
sions current in living speech, clear enough to contemporaries in the con¬ 
text. We know neither the context nor the fuller forms. Some illumination 
comes from w 4-5. The phrase “many days” makes it clear that the two 
situations are similar. Israel’s experience is well known: they were to be 
deprived of the familiar furnishings of worship and denied a close rela¬ 
tionship with Yahweh, for a considerable period, after which the old rela¬ 
tionship would be restored. So, in the same general way, the wife will be 
deprived, and her freedom will be restricted for a long period. 

7 said to her . This is the only recorded direct speech of Hosea to his 
wife. The verse falls into four unequal parts: 

3aA ydmtm rabbim tesebi li 

3aB Id* tizni 

3bA weld' tihyi le’is 

3bB wegam-ant'elayik 

Comparison with the opening words of v 4, which repeats yamim rabbim 
yesebu, suggests that the verb is used absolutely, that is, without specify¬ 
ing the location of the activity; in such cases, ysb does not mean “to sit, 
dwell,” but “to remain, wait”; cf. Deut 9:9. The Masoretic punctuation 
links It with the verb t$by. If this construction is to be retained, it must 
mean “you will wait for me for a long time,” as in Gen 22:5; 44:33; Exod 
24:14; Lev 12:4; I Sara 1:23. Traditional translations, such as “Live with 
me,” have no support. The pronominal balance in w 3aA and 3bB, and 
the repetition of the negative particle in w 3aB and 3bA suggest that we 
are dealing with an envelope construction. Verses 3aA and 3bB then de¬ 
scribe her relationship to her husband; w 3aB and 3bA describe her 
relationship to everyone else. The syntax of the conjunctions points in the 
same direction, especially since there is no conjunction between w 3aA 
and 3aB. The two parts of v 3b are not related consecutively; we need not 
try to explain each line in terms of the other. Rather we must explain v 
3bA as parallel to v 3aB. The categorical prohibitions make it clear that 
she must not be sexually active, that she must have nothing to do with any 
other man. (LXX actually supplies hetero, “other,” in v 3bA.) The usual 
interpretation, “thou shalt not be any man’s wife” (RF), is to be rejected; 
the idiom hyy l can indicate all variety of possession. It can refer to 
belonging to a man in marriage (cf. Ezek 23:4), but this simply does not 
fit the situation. Such a prohibition is scarcely required unless marriage is 
a real possibility which has to be blocked. But Gomer is married to Hosea 
and we have found on his part no intention of divorcing her. If he has 
done so, what is he doing with her now? She would be free to marry any 
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man except her former husband. We must ask if the clause weld* tihyi 
le’tt might refer to something other than marriage. 

While hyy l is used in the most general way to refer to any kind of own¬ 
ership, when the subject is a woman, and the complement is 
le’is or the like, then it describes the marriage relationship in general, 
with no particular emphasis on getting married (I Kings 4:11), and in 
other contexts, it seems to be a way of talking about sexual intercourse. 
When no details are given, i.e. when the process of getting married is not 
broken up into separate stages, then hyy l covers the whole (e.g. I Sam 
25:42). When the process is broken up into stages, watteki le’is can refer 
to more than one of these stages. The possibilities are: 

1) Becoming engaged 

2) Getting married (the formal ceremony) 

3) Being married (the continuing state) 

4) Having sex with a man 

5) Marrying for a second time 

1) Lev 21:3 (cf. Ezek 44:25) describes a person’s “sister,” a close rela¬ 
tive, as a “virgin who has never belonged to a man.” As in the parallel 
passage about Rebekah in Gen 24:16, it doubtless means “who has never 
had intercourse,” but it may also signify a virgin who is not yet engaged, 
and is therefore free of marriage commitments. If Lev 21:3 can bear this 
interpretation, then hyy l refers to the first step toward marriage. Compar¬ 
ison of Lev 21:3 with Gen 24:16 shows that the word be tula by itself 
meant a marriageable woman, while the following clause specifies her pre¬ 
marital virginity. If Lev 21:3 is similarly constructed, then it may mean 
that she was a betrothed virgin whose marriage had not yet been consum¬ 
mated. So long as she remained a virgin, she continued to be a member of 
her father’s household and they were responsible for her mourning rituals. 

2) The marriage ceremony, as distinct from consummation in inter¬ 
course, may be described with hyy l in Ruth 4:13, if the three clauses are 
in sequence: “And Boaz took Ruth; [wattehi-ld le’tssa] and she became 
his wife; and he went in to her.” Intercourse took place after she had be¬ 
come his wife. 

3) A complex procedure is reported in Deut 21:10-14. It contains 
quite a bit of vocabulary met also in Hos 3:3, suggesting that a compara¬ 
ble routine is being followed there. 

A man sees a good-looking prisoner of war. 

He falls in love with her. 

He takes her as his wife — Iqh Id le’isSa (cf. v 3bA). 

He takes her into his house. 

She shaves her head, cuts her nails, removes her prisoner clothes. 
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She remains in his house — ySb bebetd (cf. v 3aA). 

She mourns her parents one month —yerah yamim (cf. v 3aA). 

After that — *ahar ken (cf. f ahar in v 5 ), 
he goes in to her — ba* ’eleha (cf. v 3bB). 

He becomes her husband— ube'altah . 

She becomes his wife — wehayeta leka WiSSa 

The last clauses then refer to the continuing state of marriage. Compare 
the sequence in Gen 24:67. The expression hyy l in II Sam 11:27 has this 
sense; some time after David and Bathsheba have had intercourse and she 
is pregnant, it describes the formalization of their relationship when they 
begin living together. 

4) Naomi’s remark in Ruth 1:12 probably refers to having sex. Her ref¬ 
erence to “tonight” and her hope of children highlights belonging to a 
man in intercourse. In Ezek 16:15 lo-yeht , although it is a difficult con¬ 
struction, describes the act in which a prostitute gives herself to a client. 

5) If le’is in v 3bA is an abbreviation of le’is-abler (Deut 24:2; Jer 
3:1), then legitimate marriage of a divorced woman is meant. Hosea is 
saying, “You will never marry another man” (because I will never divorce 
you?). Cf. Judg 14:20, where the deserted bride is given to another man. 

Without trying to pinpint the meaning more exactly, it would seem that 
w 3aB-3bA impose a total ban on all sexual activity, inside marriage as 
well as outside it. At least it is better to take the middle two lines together 
than to take the first two together, which leads to incongruities. If v 3a 
means “You will remain with me for a long time (and) you won’t be pro¬ 
miscuous,” does this mean that after the “many days” are up, she will be 
able to be promiscuous again? 

The nearest analogy to the total suspension of Israel’s cultic life (v 4) 
would be the total suspension of the woman’s sexual life (v 3). Verse 4 
does not make it clear whether the items listed are used in the worship of 
Baal or of Yahweh. The list is mixed, and could represent both inten¬ 
tionally (cf. cc 8-9). The Israelites will worship formally neither their 
true god (Yahweh) nor the false ones (the Baals). The wife will have no 
sexual relations, neither with her husband nor with her lovers. Since, 
however, the situation of husband and wife is not the same as that of God 
and Israel, it may be better to regard wV thyy Vys as the complement of 
tzny, “you shall not be promiscuous, i.e. you shall not have relations with 
any (other) man.” The relation with the husband is to be defined by other 
words and will follow a different course. For “these many days” she can¬ 
not have intercourse with her husband (v 3aB) because she has been un¬ 
faithful; she cannot have intercourse with anyone else (v 3bA) because 
she is a married woman. 

There is no resolution of the tension between husband and wife as there 
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is between Yahweh and Israel (in v 5). There is nothing in v 3 to corre¬ 
spond to the “afterwards” of v 5. If Hosea is to love Gomer the way Yah¬ 
weh loves Israel, then this will require a period of effective isolation until 
there is a change of heart. Israel’s restoration must wait until the “end of 
the age.” There is no indication of what finally happened in Hosea’s 
dealings with his wife. 

Then indeed I. In parallel with v 3bA, v 3bB is usually taken to mean 
“You won’t have sexual relations with any man, and I similarly won’t 
have relations with you.” But why should Hosea avoid his wife when he 
has just been told to “love” her? The answer surely lies in v 4 — Hosea’s 
extended continence is to be a prophetic act, symbolic of the long arrest 
of Yahweh’s relationship with Israel. And since v 4 shares the phrase 
“remain (or wait) for many days” with v 3aA, we link v 3bB with 
this also. Hence our translation. The interval of inaction has sometimes 
been compared with a woman’s period of purification, since Israelites 
refrained from intercourse when women were “unclean.” Otherwise the 
husband is waiting for a change of heart. 

There may be a parallel situation elsewhere. David segregated the con¬ 
cubines that Absalom had taken in a guardhouse. He provided them with 
sustenance, but he did not have sex with them. They were incarcerated 
until the day they died, ’almentit hayytit (II Sam 20:3). This unique 
phrase has been declared impossible, and either or both words emended to 
something more familiar; hayytit is a hapax legomenon, and ’almentit oc¬ 
curs four times. In Gen 38:14,19 and Isa 54:4, ’almentit means “widow¬ 
hood”; hayytit corresponds to the period until the women’s deaths, i.e. the 
phrase means “widowhood for life,” the state of a widow who may not 
remarry. These concubines were Absalom’s “widows,” although they had 
not been his “wives” in a formal sense. There was no ban on marrying 
widows; Absalom’s own action was part of a pattern (II Sam 3:7; I Kings 
2:22). In reclaiming kingship, David took them back, but did not visit 
them. (The rule of Deut 24:4 hardly applies, for the women were not 
wives, and they had not been divorced.) 

Verse 3bB as it stands could mean almost anything. Rowley 
(1956:203 n 2) lists a number of quite divergent and highly improbable 
solutions. The only remedy is to supply or understand some verb. If the 
speech is laconic, the words do not have to be literally supplied. It would be 
intelligible, however, only if the abbreviated idiom were easily recognized, 
or if one of the preceding verbs carried on into the following elliptical 
clause. Although all three verbs in the speech in v 3 are attested in combi¬ 
nation with the preposition 9 el, different prepositions (/£ in the case of y$b 
and hyy) or none at all ( zny ) are used in v 3. The change of preposition 
in v 3bB would imply either that none of the three is intended, or that 
there is a shift in meaning or nuance. At the same time the use of gam in 
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wegam-ant , “and I also,” points to a similarity between the man’s ac¬ 
tion and the woman’s. “You will act in a certain way, and I also will act in 
the same way.” It would be possible to conclude that the husband will 
wait, just as the wife does, in spite of the fact that the idiom ySb 'el is 
attested only once in a doubtful case (I Sam 28:23; LXX reflects 4 1 for 
MTs 7). 

Many scholars, as we noted above, wish to continue the negatives in w 
3aB and 3bA into v 3bB. In the Middle Ages, Ibn Ezra and David Kimhi 
understood the words Id' 'dbd\ “I will not come (in) to you,” to be im¬ 
plied. Wellhausen restored them to the text. But if v 3bB is parallel to v 
3aA, rather than to v 3aB or 3bA, the negative should not be read — 
“You will wait a long time . . . and then I shall come to you.” The re¬ 
sumption of normal relations then corresponds to the restoration of Is¬ 
rael’s relations with Yahweh and David; v 3bB corresponds to v 5. 

In any case, v 3 seems to encompass both the disciplinary treatment of 
the errant wife and the expected reconciliation in parallel with w 4-5. It 
is perhaps best to read the text as it stands, without presupposing or sup¬ 
plying any verb. The relationship between the two principals (“I and 
thou”) is defined by the preposition 'el } which goes beyond possessive l 
(i.e. I will belong to you) to convey the idea of action or motion 
(i.e. hyy l means “to belong to,” while hyy 'el means “to come to”). The 
effect is much the same as though the verb bw' were inserted, but its omis¬ 
sion may be due to the fact that the idiom bw' 'el has been preempted in 
the Bible for sexual congress, whereas the meaning here transcends, while 
including, that aspect of reunion. 

4. many days . The period is long, but indeterminate; although the same 
phrase is used in v 3, here its duration must be seen in Israel’s long his¬ 
tory. The concluding phrase of v 5 (“at the end of the age”) opens up a 
perspective that reaches into the future. 

without . The negative existential predicator 'en is used before each of 
the six nouns except the last, underscoring the scope of the deprivation. 
The six items are grouped in three pairs. They are restricted to the institu¬ 
tions of political life and the equipment of cult life. Doubtless they stand 
for national existence, and their disappearance signals the end of the state. 
At the same time, it is clear that the people, in some recognizable corpo¬ 
rate form, will survive; this remained a possibility even in the face of con¬ 
quest and captivity in the eighth century b.c.e. 

The two things that Hosea constantly assails have already been marked 
out in the preceding discourse—the monarchy (1:4) and false worship 
(2:15); 3:4 combines and summarizes these themes, although it does not 
assert that these institutions of national life are to be expunged perma¬ 
nently. On the contrary, deprivation of them is the punishment, and reha¬ 
bilitation will involve their return, as v 5 makes clear: the monarchy will 
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be restored with its rightful king, David, as will the legitimate worship of 
the true God, Yahweh. 

king and prince. These words are frequent parallels in Hosea. A sar, 
traditionally “prince,” is an administrative official, not necessarily royal. 
Hosea shares with other prophets an ambivalent attitude toward the mon¬ 
archy. Hos 8:4 gives the impression that Yahweh did not recognize the 
monarchy at all, but it could mean that he did not recognize kings who 
were appointed without his approval. 

cult pillars. The standing stones in shrines were esteemed differently in 
Israel at various times. In patriarchal times they were set up without cen¬ 
sure. Later, because of their association with Canaanite worship, orders 
were given to abolish them. At this stage it is likely that they were consid¬ 
ered illicit by stricter Yahwists. If the other items also belong to pagan 
cults, what is being done here fulfills the promise made in 2:19. But if 
Baal religion is to be banned, there is less impression of deprivation. If all 
religion ceases to function, the loss is complete. This fits in with v 3: the 
woman has no sex life, neither with her lovers (the Baals) nor with her 
husband (Yahweh). 

ephod . Ephods were used in both legitimate Yahweh worship and pagan 
cults, as part of the priest’s vestments, and in divination, perhaps because 
the Urim and Thummim were carried in their pouch. As a garment for an 
image, made of gold and precious stones, Gideon’s ephod (Judg 
8:24-28) is a good example of the paganizing of Yahweh worship. 

The use of the ephod for divination in the early days seems to have 
passed out of vogue with the rise of prophetism, and its continued use de¬ 
generated into magic and superstition. 

teraphim. As noted earlier, the negative particle *yn is omitted with the 
sixth and final term, though it occur with the other five. This probably in¬ 
dicates that ephod and teraphim are combined into a single unit, more 
closely than is the case with the other pairs. Teraphim are images of some 
kind, usually understood as household gods, and regularly condemned in 
the strongest possible language; the case of Rachel and the teraphim of 
her father, Laban, is exceptional. They are, however, rigorously excluded 
from Israel’s worship, so in this case we must suppose that the deprivation 
will be permanent, and that the reference is to pagan or paganizing wor¬ 
ship in Israel. The association of teraphim with the ephod is attested else¬ 
where (Judg 17:5; 18:14,17,18,20), along with other terms for idols. It 
would appear therefore that no purified and revived religion could include 
these contaminating features even if they were once part of an acceptable 
cult. 

5. Commonly deleted as a gloss (Harper 205, 223). 

will return. When this verb is followed by another verb, and does not 
have an adverb of place, it can serve as an auxiliary; cf. 2:11. Here we 
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would have, “The Israelites will seek Yahweh again.” The idiom swb ’el 
(Hos 6:1) can be recognized here, broken over the verse — “they will re¬ 
turn ... to Yahweh,” as in 6:1. Since the roots Swb and ySb sound alike, 
and some forms are similar, it is possible that there is a play involving 
yesebti in v 4 and yaSubu in v 5. 

There is no indication of the means that Yahweh will use to bring about 
this return. The whole chapter emphasizes the inactivity of Yahweh, in 
contrast to c 2. In other prophetic writings the return of Israel to Yah¬ 
weh is matched by Yahweh’s turning back to his people (Zech 1:3; Mai 
3:7). There are two biblical traditions on this point. One is, illustrated by 
Deut 30:1-10 and I Kings 8:4-5: the people’s repentance in exile is the 
turning point for recovery of their lost relation with their God. The other 
tradition copes more drastically with the inability of the people to turn, 
and ascribes all the initiative to God; this is illustrated by Ezek 36:24-31. 
Here the people are brought back, unrepentant, by God himself; they are 
cleansed, spiritually transformed, called “my people,” given grain and all 
good things (cf. 2:24), and reestablished in the land. Only then do they 
come to loathe their filthy practices. Repentance is the result, not the con¬ 
dition, of Yahweh’s love. Hosea’s cryptic remarks cannot be tied to either 
tradition. 

seek . And undoubtedly find, unlike the frustrating experiences described 
in 2:9 (seeking the lovers in vain) and 5:6 (seeking Yahweh in vain). 

David . The close linkage of David and Yahweh is unacceptable to many 
scholars. The reference to the king is commonly deleted as a late Judahite 
interpolation. There is no need for this, as the thought is not inconsistent 
with prophetic views generally, and there is need for a suitable conclusion 
to the section. We hardly know enough of Hosea’s political thinking to 
rule out the restoration of the Davidic kingdom as an eschatological ex¬ 
pectation (Criisemann 1978:88-94). 

The passage’s structure suggests an integral design. 

5aA *ahar yasubii bene yisra’el 

5aB ubiqsu ’et-yhwh ’eldhehem we'et dawld malkam 

5bA upahadu ’el-yhwh we'el-tubo 

5bB be’aharit hayyamim. 

The two activities, seeking (5aB) and fearing (5bA), are encompassed by 
two time references (5aA, 5bB), both involving the root ’hr. The name 
Yahweh is prominent as the goal of this return. In v 5aB Yahweh is linked 
with David; in v 5bA with “his goodness.” 

Ps 2:2 and Jer 30:9 illustrate the close association possible between 
Yahweh and his anointed. It is appropriate that the king, removed in v 4, 
be restored in v 5. Compare Ezekiel 34. 

come trembling to. The idiom phd 'el, “to fear to,” is awkward, if the 
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preposition governs the object of the verb. It does, however, occur in 
Mic 7:17; the idiom in Jer 36:16 is different. Given the unusual con¬ 
struction with phd and the lack of a complement for yasubd, 'el yhwh 
may specify the goal of both verbs, “return” and “fear.” 

goodness. The idea of trembling in fear before the “goodness” of God 
shows that this is the reverence of admiration and appreciation, not terror. 
The distinction between the nouns tub and fob (the latter identical with 
the adjective “good”) is a fine one. The difference in vocalization is so 
minimal that we cannot be certain that the Masoretes always preserved it 
correctly. The rarer of the two, t&b, occurs about thirty times. It is more 
concrete than fob, and refers to tokens of material prosperity — wealth 
(Gen 24:10; Deut 6:11; II Kings 8:9) or the produce of the soil (Gen 
45:18,20,23; Isa 1:19; Jer 2:7; Ezra 9:12). The phrase fob yhwh, which 
might be present in Hos 3:5 by hendiadys, is found in Ps 27:13 and Jer 
31:12 (cf. Jer 31:14). The last occurrences are interesting because “the 
goodness of Yahweh” (in an eschatological setting which has not a few 
affinities with Hosea) is identified as “grain and must and oil”; cf. Hos 
2:24. “The goodness of Yahweh” is associated with satisfaction and joy 
on the part of his people. 

at the end of the age . This phrase occupies a strategic place at the very 
end of the section — the end of Part I, consisting of Hosea 1-3. While the 
word 'afydrtt sometimes has a spatial reference, it is best known in its 
meaning of “end time,” with the stress on f ulfillm ent rather than on termi¬ 
nation (Carmignac 1969). “The end of the year” (Deut 11:12) is the 
time of harvest. The association of *ahdrtt with tiqwa in Jer 29:11; 31:17, 
Prov 23:18; 24:14 (in hendiadys) is important in view of the occurrence 
of the latter in Hos 2:17. Compare the J , ahdrtt . . . idiom which is the 
destiny of the perfect and upright man (Ps 37:37; contrast Prov 24:20). 
The associations of 'ahdrtt are almost entirely positive. It is the good 
time in the future when everything is put right (Job 42:12). Sometimes 
the corresponding destiny of the wicked is an ' ahdrtt of death. The moral 
contrast drawn in Psalms and Proverbs suggests a judgment, a confirmation 
of people in their acquired characters. 

It is often argued that the technical phrase “the end of days” is a prod¬ 
uct of later eschatological thought — “characteristic of a post-exilic inter¬ 
polation” (Harper 1905:224). On the contrary, of the dozen occurrences 
of this phrase in the Hebrew Bible, none occurs in a passage demonstrably 
postexilic and typically eschatological. In Gen 49:1 and Num 24:14 it 
simply refers to a future portentous time. In Jeremiah (23:20; 30:24; 
48:47, 49:39) and Ezekiel (38:16; cf. 38:8) eschatological ideas are 
taking shape around this phrase, but we are still a long way from the 
conceptualities which emerge in Daniel and in the Qumran texts. In 
this development, Isa 2:2 (= Mic 4:1) occupies a key position, since its 
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authenticity as an eighth-century oracle (contemporary with Hosea!) can 
hardly be doubted. Although more mythological (“the mountain”) and 
more universalistic (“all nations”) than Hosea, it shares the theme of 
movement toward Yahweh. None of the usual translations (“the latter 
days”; “the end of days”; “the last days”) does justice .to the meaning 
given to this phrase by the things that happen then. The term “many days” 
in v 4 implies that this will happen after a considerable, but indeterminate, 
period of time. There is no hint that this is the end of the story or of history; 
or, if there is a continuation, that it now moves into a transcendent mode 
of being “beyond history.” The events of “the end of the age” grow out of 
current events, and the historical realities are the same — Israel and the 
nations. If, however, we take the reference to David literally, there is a 
hint that the characters of the “end time” are gathered up from past his¬ 
tory. What is unmistakable is the note of finality, not in a cessation of 
time, but in the achievement of a state of affairs after which no new deci¬ 
sive events will occur. 




PART II 


osea’s Prophecies 


(Chapters 4-14) 




INTRODUCTION 


The Gathering of Hosea’s Prophecies 

Part I of Hosea (cc 1-3) is biographical; Part II (cc 4-14) is more like 
traditional prophecy.* Its oracular character is shown by the opening 
exhortation to “hear the word of Yahweh” (4:1), and many similar com¬ 
mands are addressed to Israel and others. The speaker is usually Yahweh 
(even when he refers to himself in the third person), although the voice of 
the prophet can be heard occasionally. 

There is little that can be identified with confidence as editorial com¬ 
mentary, and there is no narrative. Any references to contemporary events 
are incidental to the oracular message; and they are so oblique that no 
part of the text can be attached with certainty to known happenings. This 
problem is compounded by the sparse documentation of Israel’s history 
during this period. Hence it is impossible to date any parts of the dis¬ 
course, and organization of the material along historical lines involves too 
much guesswork to lead to firm interpretation. The rule that a passage can 
be understood only in the light of its historical setting can be used to a 
limited degree; and the desire for certainty in this matter has produced 
many arbitrary and strained hypotheses. None of the persons discussed in 
cc 4-14 is given a name, a circumstance which underscores the inter¬ 
preter’s plight. 

In cc 4-14 a high degree of continuity is secured by the regular appear¬ 
ance of the same themes. The literary technique is essentially the same 
throughout. From the philological point of view, this is the most archaic 
of biblical prophecies of any scope. By contrast, even the nearly contem¬ 
porary prophecy of Amos is written in a manner more like classical poetry 
and prose. 

A major problem for any interpreter is the determination of overall 
structure, that is, the identification of the constituent literary units and 

* The commentary is keyed to the numeration of the translation, not the Hebrew 
text. Thus, in cases in which the Masoretic verse division is regarded as wrong, there 
is no special external marking, although the redivision is always noted in the 
comments. Similarly, the division of each verse into a and b segments does not always 
agree with the position of the athnach in the MT; the a and b segments are, 
however, always marked in the translation. The further subdivisions into A and B 
components are ad sensum. 
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their connections with one another. Is Hosea 4-14 made up of unrelated 
oracles, or does it consist of paragraphs joined together in continuous dis¬ 
course? Except for the familiar “Oracle of Yahweh” (11:11), it lacks the 
rubrics which are often used to mark the onset of a new unit. Nor are 
there many grammatical clues which show the beginning or the ending of 
a self-contained composition. The dramatic command in 8:1 probably 
marks a new section, especially since 7:16 sounds a note of finality. Hos 
9:17 is similar in this regard, and the historical reminiscences become 
deeper from 10:1 onwards. Hos 11:11 may mark the end of a piece of 
discourse that begins at 4:1. Even so, it must be admitted that, if the 
“Oracle of Yahweh” formula were not present, a clear break at this 
point would not be obvious, for the discourse continues in characteristic 
fashion. No logical development can be traced from section to section, but 
the emergence of a clearer note of hope in 14:2 makes it appropriate to 
take 14:2-9 as the concluding section. 

In rough outline. Part II includes three divisions. The first division, cc 
4-7, outlines the state of the nation. The second, cc 8-11, rehearses the 
spiritual history of Israel, while the last, cc 12-14, presents both ret¬ 
rospect and prospect. The themes in each of these divisions are so 
numerous and so diverse that it is misleading to give a title to any of them. 
When attention is paid to the numerous topics and the abrupt transitions 
from one to the next, it is easy to conclude that the whole is a congeries of 
brief oracles, assembled without any recognizable principles of order. 
Probably a majority of scholars hold such an opinion. When some meas¬ 
ure of coherence is detected, it is possible to recognize a dozen or so “dia¬ 
tribes” (so Eissfeldt 1965), some of which correspond to the present 
chapter divisions. This is not satisfactory, however. The recurrence of the 
same theme, often with further development in an ensuing section, shows 
that these compositions are not self-contained. At least they belong to 
the same cycle, if not to a single long composition. Hos 6:4 and 11:8 
are obviously on the same wavelength, and some kind of connection exists 
between them. Numerous examples of such phenomena in Hebrew verse 
could be given. 

In broader fashion NEB recognizes two major sections: cc 4—9 (“God’s 
case against Israel”) and cc 10-13 (“God’s judgment on Israel”), fol¬ 
lowed by “Repentance, forgiveness, and restoration” in c 14. These titles 
are not very helpful, as they emphasize certain features to the exclusion of 
others. The distinction is too neat; there are threats of judgment in cc 4-9, 
and accusations continue in cc 10-13. Furthermore, the call to repentance 
is sounded from time to time, and God’s anxious concern for his people is 
evident throughout. In fact, these ingredients are scattered over the whole 
of Part n, and critics who are not willing to recognize mixed forms, be- 
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cause each prophetic message is supposed to sound only one note, finish 
up with an assemblage of small or even fragmentary oracles. 

We can ask whether Hosea 4-14 is a compilation of brief spoken mes¬ 
sages or a sustained literary composition, but the truth of the matter prob¬ 
ably lies somewhere between these extremes. A related problem, no matter 
what the typical size of a unit is considered to be, is to establish what kind 
of composition each unit is. This task is obviously inseparable from that 
of settling the identity of each unit. In the twentieth century research in 
these matters has been dominated by the axiom, laid down by Gunkel 
(Hayes 1974), that the classical prophets were not writers, but messengers 
who delivered brief oracles orally. Mays (p. 5), for example, says that 
Hosea 4—14 consists of “sayings originally prepared for oral delivery to an 
audience.” Even so, the thirty units he finds in cc 4-14 are too lengthy to 
fit Gunkel’s formula. They are, to all intents, literary pieces. 

If the essential material in Hosea consists of brief spoken messages, de¬ 
livered on a specific occasion to a particular audience in a specific com¬ 
munity institution with customary ceremonial, then their interpretation 
requires that all these features of the original setting be discovered as the 
key to their interpretation. To judge from the small measure of agreement 
achieved by modem research on this first step, form criticism has not dem¬ 
onstrated its capability. Hardly any of the “forms” in Hosea match the 
models in the inventory of modem form criticism. This raises a funda¬ 
mental doubt about the premises of this approach. Further, even granted 
that prophecy did begin as spoken messages, this material is now pre¬ 
sented to us as literature — whether this was begun or done by the prophet 
himself, or whether it was the work of later redactors is not the first ques¬ 
tion; we are trying to come to terms with the form of the material as we 
have it. 

This is not to belittle the insights of form criticism. A determined 
scholar whose hermeneutical routine demands that the form must be es¬ 
tablished before anything else can be done will do his best to attach a 
label to each unit. If the unit does not fit the pattern (and it rarely does in 
Hosea), then the temptation is to save the theory at the expense of the 
text. This can be done in several ways. The text can be repaired by emen¬ 
dation or trimmed by removing unsuitable parts as editorial or scribal ad¬ 
ditions. Abnormal ingredients can be squeezed into the mold by strained 
interpretations. An incomplete form can be explained as a fragment. Or, 
when even these solutions are beyond the scholar’s ingenuity, or when he 
halts at rewriting the text too drastically, the abnormality of the form can 
be attributed to Hosea’s peculiar style, or else considerable transformation 
of the original beyond recovery can be blamed on those who collected and 
transmitted the raw oral material. 

The difficulty of arriving at a consensus on even such rudimentary ques- 
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tions as the “forms” of Hosea’s sayings can be illustrated by the opinions 
of two recent commentators. Mays (pp. 5-6) says: “Hosea was not given 
to following the structures of speech types.” Brueggemann (1968:56) 
says: “It seems clear that the prophet did indeed follow a fairly fixed pat¬ 
tern of speech.” Even so, he makes a substantial concession: “We will 
most often find only fragments of form,” and does not make it clear 
whether he means by this that Hosea himself produced these fragments; 
the impression is rather that the original sayings, which were probably 
well-formed, survive only in fragments. He finds numerous examples of 
the standard forms of prophetic speech — the speech of judgment, the ora¬ 
cle of promise, the summons to repentance. In spite of their fragmentary 
character, Brueggemann sees these forms as appropriate parts of speeches 
made by the prophet as “prosecuting attorney” (p. 87) in a covenant law¬ 
suit. The situation is formal. In explaining the coordination of these di¬ 
verse forms into a speech of formal indictment made in a solemn assembly 
(p. 86), he gives them a forensic rather than a homiletical character. We 
have already pointed out the limitations of strictly legal categories as the 
key to the speech in c 2. 

Even if fragments of the primal oral ingredients can still be perceived in 
the extant text of Hosea, this does not mean that the material has deterio¬ 
rated. On the contrary, the recognition that numerous rhetorical devices 
have been cleverly used to knit the material together has forced us to the 
opposite conclusion. And, without denying that Gunkel could be correct 
about the presentation of oracles as brief spoken messages, Hosea 4—14 
has been preserved as a literary composition, and it is all of a piece. 

We do not insist that our approach is inherent in the material. Rather, 
we are trying to describe the material as we have it and consciously avoid¬ 
ing the apparently unattainable goals of critics who concern themselves 
with origins and developments in a way we find impossible. We assume in 
general the fewer hands the better, though that point is immaterial to our 
premises about observing unities of form and composition. Ours is an ap¬ 
proach, not a provable conclusion. It is essentially a statement that most 
biblical criticism has not proved successful and that more can be gained 
by looking to other, more truly literary approaches to texts. 

The continuities in theme and in literary texture, which we shall point 
out in detail in the Notes that follow, make it impossible to analyze cc 
4-14 into discrete sections. The appreciation of Hosea 4—14 as a sophis¬ 
ticated literary composition is more important than the recovery of the 
process of its literary genesis. We have no way of telling who was respon¬ 
sible, but we can describe the finished product. If it bears the stamp of one 
creative mind, the best candidate for author is the prophet himself. If we 
explain its production as the preservation of the prophet’s message by a 
close disciple, there need not have been much drift or distortion. So long 
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as we are not bound to a rule that Judean or apocalyptic materials could 
not have originated with Hosea (a rule that is far from self-evident), there 
is little or nothing in the present text that requires its completion later 
than the end of the eighth century. 

The Texture and Themes of the Prophecies 

Each of the twenty sections into which we have divided the text of cc 
4-14 presents its own problems of internal structure and external rela¬ 
tions. We will begin by considering two groups of three sections each, 
both in poetic and thematic terms, to broach questions of approach and 
hint at some of the features that link the various sections. These groups 
are Sections IV-VI (4:1-5:7) and Section VIII-X (5:12-6:6). Sec¬ 
tion VII poses extraordinary problems, and we leave it to be treated 
separately. 

The sections marked off vary tremendously in size, between three and 
sixteen verses, though verse divisions are hardly a reliable guide to size. 
Half the sections are between six and nine verses (Sections VI, XI, XIII, 
XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XIX, XXIII). Four are longer (Sections 
V, XX, XXI, XXII); and half-a-dozen shorter (Sections IV, VII, VIII, 
IX, X, XII). The first group of three sections treated here includes one 
section of each size range, twenty-six verses in total; the second group, 
only ten verses long, includes three short sections. 

The consistency of texture in the first group (4:1-5:7), and complex¬ 
ity of dramatic flow in the second (5:12-6:6) are rare in Hosea, though 
similar aspects of other sections are discussed elsewhere in the commen¬ 
tary. These examples, then, are no more representative than could be ex¬ 
pected in a piece of writing as diverse as Part II of Hosea. 

Sections IV-VI (4:1-5:7) 

Hosea 4:1 - 5:7 is a large unit, composed of three sections and integrated 
by rhetorical devices similar to those already observed in cc 1-3. On the 
whole, it is more poetic than cc 1-3, although bits of prose are embedded 
in what is otherwise a rhythmic composition. Perhaps more pertinent for 
analysis and interpretation is the arrangement of the whole in extended 
structural patterns. 

There are some standard bicola, with non-chiastic synonymous paral- 


lelism; the following are examples. 


4:3a 

‘al-ken te'ebal ha’ares 

• 

8/6 syllables 


we'umlal kol-yoseb bah 

7 

4:13a 

'aUrase heharim yezabbehft 

10 


w&al-haggSba *ot ySqa((eru 

10 
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4:14b kt hem ' im-hazzonot yeparedu 10 

we'im-haqqedesdt yezabbehu 10 

4:15a ’im-zdneh'atta yisra’el 8 

'al-ye’sam yehuda 6 


Note also 4:17b-18a, 18bA, 18bB-19a; 5:lbB, 3b, 4b, 5b, and 7a. 

The following are examples of synonymous parallelism with some 
chiasm. 


4:4a 

y ak ’is * al-yareb 

5 syllables 


we’al-yokah ’is 

5 

4:5a 

wekasalta hayydm 

6 


wekasal gam-nabV ‘immekd lay la 

11/10 

4:8 

hatta’t ‘ammi yd’kelu 

7 


we'el-awdnam yis’u napso 

9 

4:9b 

upaqadti *alayw derakdyw 

9 


uma'dldlayw ’astb 16 

8/7 

4:10a 

we’akelO. weld' yisbau 

9 


hiznu weld* yiprosu 

7 

4:12a 

be'eso yis’dl 

5 


umaqlo yaggid 16 

6 

4:13b 

‘al-ken tiznend benotekem 

9 


wekallotekem tend’apna 

9 

4:14a 

lo y -epqod *al-benotekem kt tiznend 

12 


we'al-kallotekem ki tena’apna 11 

Note also 4:7, 11, 12b; 5:3a. Some of these bicola have a third line con¬ 
nected with them; e.g. 4:4b (with 4:4a), 4:5b (with 4:5a), 4:19b (with 
4:18bB-19a), and 5:lbA (with 5:lbB). As observed, the first two 
clauses of 4:15 constitute a bicolon, and the remaining clauses form a 
tricolon in 4:15b. 


4:15b we’al tdbd*d haggilgdl 
weal ta'&lu bet *awen 
we’al tissdbe'ti hay-yhwh 


8 syllables 
8/6 

9 


These lines in v 15b have as their subject the two nations mentioned in 
15a. Another tricolon may occur in 4:16a-16bA. A clearer case is 5:1a. 
Hos 4:6aB-6b is a complex four-line unit. 


4:6aB ki-atta hadda‘at md’astd 

w&em’ase’kd mikkahen 12 
4:6b wattiskah torat ’eldheka 

’eskah baneka gam-am 


9/7 syllables 

9/8 

9/8 

8/7 


This has an intricate and beautifully balanced design. The pronouns at the 
beginning and end (ki-aUd/fgam-dni ) constitute an inclusion that sets 
the actions of the priest and the actions of Yahweh side by side. Four 
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different verb forms are used. In the first bicolon a perfect verb “you have 
rejected” (the priest’s completed action) is followed by the threatened re¬ 
sponse of Yahweh. Instead of using the standard judgment formula, intro¬ 
duced by “therefore,” or the consecutive future (perfect), the second line 
has “and” plus the imperfect (“I will reject you”). In the second bicolon a 
second accusation is made — “you have forgotten.” For perfect symmetry 
one might have expected ki sakahta . Instead, the narrative resumes with 
the wmv-consecutive construction. In classical prose this would imply a 
sequence of actions, but here the parallelism and other interconnections 
between the bicola suggest that we have two aspects of the same activity, 
or two concomitant activities. The single use of ki embraces both (“Be¬ 
cause you renounced . . . and forgot . . .”). The fourth line uses an im¬ 
perfect verb to predict the punishment, but does not use the conjunction. 
This is surprising; for “I shall renounce . . . (and) I shall forget . . .” 
would have the conjunction the other way round. Yet this tiny feature is 
not without significance. Hosea often uses two verbs with the same tense 
and the same subject in sequence without a conjunction. The effect is to 
represent them as two aspects of a single activity. It is necessary to read 
the parallel lines together — first with third, second with fourth — to get 
the complete picture. Neither bicolon is complete. What is lacking in one 
must be supplied by the other. The use of an item which occurs but once 
in a bicolon to do double duty in both lines of the bicolon is a familiar 
feature of Hebrew verse. In these four lines some items do double duty be¬ 
tween the two neighboring bicola. Comparison with 4:1 shows that the 
“knowledge” rejected by the priest is knowledge of God. So hadda'at par¬ 
allels torat ' eldheka, the definite article linking da‘at with “your God.” 
Since the next line says “I will reject you” this implies “you have rejected 
and forgotten me,” not just knowledge in general (cf. 2:15). In a similar 
fashion the priest’s children as well as the priest are to be rejected from 
priesthood and forgotten, so mikkahen li serves both bicola. 

While there are many bicola, tricola, etc., in the lines which resemble 
poetry, there are also some single lines. These often have parallels else¬ 
where, pointing to more remote correlations in larger structures. Such 
pairs are discontinuous bicola. In 4:9-10 there are six lines. Verse 9b is a 
well-formed bicolon, with the singular pronoun “him.” Verse 10a is an¬ 
other well-formed bicolon with plural “they.” Verse 9b is best referred to 
the priest; v 10a seems to deal with a larger group. All this is introduced 
by a single line (v 9a) which says that priest and people are alike. The 
concluding single line (v 10b) says that “they” have deserted Yahweh. 
This should refer to all those involved. The delay in the completion of the 
statement begun in v 9a inverts the logic. In a prophetic message the accu¬ 
sation (v 10b) usually precedes the predicted punishment (w 9b-10a), 
so logically v 10b should precede v 9b. 
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This group of sections (Hos 4:1-5:7) substantiates Hosea’s predilec¬ 
tion for ordered lists, noted above. 

4:1b integrity, mercy, knowledge of God 

4:2a swearing, lying, murdering, stealing, adultery 

4:3b animals, birds, fish 

4:13b oak, poplar, terebinth 

Sometimes a single word serves as an inclusion, as in 4:6-8, a unit that 
begins and ends with “my people.” Sometimes a word is repeated as a link 
between neighboring units. Nidmu (4:6a) picks up damiti (4:5). 
Hadda'at (4:6aA) is continued by hadda'at (4:6aB). As a result of this 
twofold repetition, 4:6aA, which is otherwise a line without proximate 
structural parallel, links the preceding text (in which the word damiti is 
climactic in the denunciation of the priest) to the following (in which the 
theme of knowledge is pursued, and the people as well as the priest are 
denounced). Further, 4:6a has a long-range link with 4:14bB. 

Hos 4:1 -5:7 is unified by the intertwining of two themes. The key is in 
4:9 —“like the people, like the priest.” Similar things are said about them 
both. The children of the chief priest constitute a third focus of attention. 
This resembles the parallel treatment of mother and children in cc 1-3. 
The priest is addressed, for the most part, in second person singular; 
the people are referred to in third person plural, e.g. ’eldhekd 
(4:6) // ’eldhehem (4:12). But the priest is sometimes referred to in 
the third person (4:12), while the people are addressed in the second per¬ 
son (4:13b). In 4:12a “he” is the priest, while in v 12b “they” are his 
children, a transition like that between w 9b and 10a. Hos 4:9a does not 
make it clear where the primary responsibility rests, with priest or with 
people; both will perish together. The priest has rejected the knowledge of 
God (4:6b); the people are ruined for lack of knowledge (v 6a; cf. 
4:1b). 

A similar alternation between singular and plural, and between second 
and third person, was observed in cc 1-3. Here Hos 4:4-6 has second per¬ 
son, and this reappears in 4:15. Hos 4:7-13a is in the third person. The 
change to second person plural after ' al-ken in 4:13b is striking, but the 
unit is small, and v 14b reverts to the third person in a way that sets 
“they” in contrast with “you.” It is hard to keep track of the referents in 
4:15-19, although all are in the third person, except for the tricolon in 
4:15b. The alternation of singular and plural is made all the more bewil¬ 
dering by the appearance of feminine pronouns in 4:18-19. 

We shall not attempt to clear up this confusion by emending the text. 
The apparatus of BH 3 records many such proposals. The versions already 
betray embarrassment in this regard. Their occasional variant readings are 
more likely to reflect efforts to cope with the problem than a more original 
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text. The ancient scribes and translators felt the jarring effect of these sud¬ 
den transitions, and found ways to soften them. Even though all the de¬ 
tails of the pattern are not yet understood, we are reluctant to smooth 
away such features, except as a last resort. The changes in number, per¬ 
son, and gender are closely woven into the fabric, and this happens too 
often in Hosea to be explained as corruption in copying. 

The imperative verb sim'u, “Hear,” shows that 4:1 begins a new sec¬ 
tion; and the same verb in 5:1 marks another beginning. Whether c 4 is a 
single composition or a gathering of several distinct oracles is not immedi¬ 
ately evident. The Israelites and the land are addressed in w 1-3, and Is¬ 
rael, Judah, and Ephraim appear in w 15-19. People and priest are intro¬ 
duced at v 4, and most of the material in w 4-14 can be referred to the 
priest, his children, or the people. These are nearly always distinguishable 
by the use of singular pronouns for the priest (except in v 15aA) and plu¬ 
ral (you or they) for the children and the people (except in v 14b). Peo¬ 
ple and priest appear together in v 9a. For the most part, however, priest, 
children, and people are dealt with serially. Statements about them are 
found in units of between two and ten lines, leaving a few single lines at 
places which are pivotal in the total structure. 

Two kinds of things are said about priest, children, and people. Wrong¬ 
doings are listed, and appropriate punishments are threatened. This is not 
done systematically or logically. The usual development of judgment ora¬ 
cles, in which an accusation is made and then the punishment proclaimed, 
is not followed. For example, v 5 announces that the priest will stumble, 
but his delinquency is not explained until v 6. The basic theme is “Like 
the people, like the priest” (v 9a); this, however, is not asserted at the be¬ 
ginning or end, but partway through. A logical arrangement would be to 
take the priest first, list his failings, and declare his penalty, and then do 
the same for the people. But the faults and penalties of all are inter¬ 
mingled. 

Verse 6aA and v 14bB constitute a well-formed discontinuous bicolon: 

nidmu ‘ammi mibbeli haddaat 

we'dm ld*-yabin yillabet 

Here is synonymous parallelism with chiasm. The chiasm makes the com¬ 
plete text of w 6-14 begin and end with a verb in an inclusion. The se¬ 
quence of perfect and imperfect verbs is classical. The exact corre¬ 
spondence shows that just as lo’-yabin is an attribute of 'am, and not a 
modifier of the verb, so the synonymous mibbeli hadda'at modifies 'ammi, 
“my ignorant people.” This ignorance is willful, not accidental, and hence 
culpable; it is the cause of the people’s ruin. There is a discrepancy be¬ 
tween the verbs in number, as if 'am were plural in v 6 and singular in v 
14, but 'am is a collective noun and may be used with either number. The 
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difference in tense is the same as that in v 6b and v 10a. This disar¬ 
ticulated bicolon is like a vast pincers grasping w 6-14. The accusation 
beginning ki-atta is the first statement in this block of discourse, just after 
v 6a; and this fits; the accusation ki-hem in v 14bA is the last statement in 
the block, and seems out of order. What is logically the first statement 
about the children comes structurally last; the symmetry of this arrange¬ 
ment must be intentional; it constitutes a framework for the discourse. 

Another symmetrical pattern within the passage can be observed: 
4 : 4_15 begins with a prohibition (v 4a) using ’al twice. It ends with a 
prohibition (v 15) using 'al four times. At the same time, v 4a is a well- 
formed bicolon, whereas v 15 is quite heterogeneous. It begins with sec¬ 
ond person singular, changes to third person singular, and then to second 
person plural. The last gives a tricolon, indicating that the clauses in v 15a 
about Israel and Judah form a bicolon, with parallel and complementary 
elements. The heart of the discourse consists of the following material. 

6aA Ignorant people (one line) 

6aB-6b The priest (four lines) 

7-8 His children (four lines) 

9 Theme: like the people like the priest (three lines) 

10 The children (three lines) 

11-12 The priest (six lines) 

13-14bA The children (ten lines) 

14bB Ignorant people (one line) 

Of these thirty-two lines, over half (seventeen) are devoted to the high 
priest’s children. Ten focus on the priest. The rem ainin g five comprise the 
framing bicolon and the core assertion. Not all features are equally clear, 
but the guiding principles of composition are evident. Besides the material 
dealing with the priest and the children separately, their relationship to the 
people is also stated. The priest has deprived the people of the knowledge 
(v 6a); therefore the ignorant people will be ruined (v 14b); the priest 
has misled the people (v 12bA); they have misbehaved sexually in 
defiance of their God (v 12bB); priest and people will be judged alike 
(v 9a). 

The particular sins of the priest, the priestly cabal, and of the people, 
and their corresponding punishments may be summarized. The priest has 
rejected the knowledge of God; he has forgotten the torah (v 6b). Instead, 
he makes inquiry by means of his staff, and his stick gives him messages 
(v 12a). By means of wine and must, the priest has captured the min d of 
the people (v 11), and corrupted them by the spirit of promiscuity 
(v 12bA). So the priest will be punished for his ways and for his doings 
(v 9b). He himself will stumble (v 5). He will be removed from the 
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priesthood (v 6aB) along with his children (v 6bB). Even his mother will 
be ruined (v 5b). 

Because of the priest, the people do not know God (v 6a). His children 
have deserted Yahweh (v 10b), and committed sexual crimes in defiance 
of their God (v 12bB). They have sinned against him (v 7a) by consort¬ 
ing with prostitutes (v 14aB) under the trees (v 13bA). They have 
sacrificed and burned incense (v 13a) with feasting. Therefore the people 
will perish in ignorance (v 14b), and the priestly children will eat without 
satisfaction and indulge in sex without reproduction (v 10a). 

In cc 1-3, the prophet deals with two matters at once —his wife’s 
infidelity and the nation’s apostasy. The two are virtually indistinguishable 
because Gomer’s activity is more than a paradigm of Israel’s disloyalty; it 
was a specific instance of the heresy. It was not just that promiscuity was a 
sin against Yahweh as well as a wrong done to her husband; the form of 
her promiscuity involved her in the Baal cult. The same activity was at 
once promiscuity and idolatry. There was also an ingredient of sorcery. 
The same themes continue in Hos 4:1 -5:7, and many of the key words 
of cc 1-3 continue to be used. Although the remainder of the book is in a 
different mode from it, these chapters are the seed bed of the exposition 
that follows. Hos 4:1-5:7 is dominated by a cluster of words based on 
the root zny, which occurs twelve times. It is almost as though the passage 
were a commentary on Yahweh’s first word to Hosea (1:2), in which this 
root appears four times. The references to mother and children in c 4 
also seem to have a connection with Hos 1:2. 

Hos 4:1-5:7 greatly enlarges the number of sins with which Israel is 
charged. In the preface, 4:2 gives a rather conventional inventory; the ap¬ 
plication of the Decalogue is unmistakable. The complaint that they have 
rejected “knowledge” and forgotten tord (4:6) is fairly general, but points 
to the same tradition. The real concern continues to be matters bound up 
with the cult. This involves sacrifices (4:8,13,14; 5:6) and the burning of 
incense (4:13); resort to hill shrines (4:13), Mizpah and Tabor (5:1), 
as well as such regional centers as Gilgal and Bethel (4:15); oracular in¬ 
quiry from an idol, contemptuously called “Wood” (4:12); and the or¬ 
giastic use of intoxicants (4:11,18). Worst of all, it involves sexual activi¬ 
ties which were at the heart of this cult. To these Hosea turns again and 
again. 

His preoccupation with this theme is seen, not only in his constant use 
of words based on zny, but in the many synonyms he uses to describe or 
evoke these unholy sex acts. Note na’op, “adultery” (4:2, cf. 14); qalon, 
“ignominy” (4:7,18); hatta’t, “sin?” (4:8); ‘dwon, “iniquity?” (4:8; 
5:5); ‘zb, “to desert” (4:10); sty, “to deviate” (5:2); t‘y, “to stray” 
(4:12); srr, “to rebel” (4:16); 'hb(hb), “to love” (4:18); bgd, “to 
cheat” (5:7), and others which less directly suggest sexual immorality. 
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The first part of Hosea deals with the woman’s situation by bringing an 
accusation against a wife and mother (2:4). In the next sections 
(4:1-5:7), the high priest (4:4) and other priests (5:1) are con¬ 
demned. The people come into it also, because they are like the priest 
(4:9a). The priest’s children (4:6) and even his mother (4:5) are con¬ 
nected with him, and so, too, is a prophet (4:5) who is mentioned only in 
passing. The bewildering changes in the pronouns — singular and plural, 
masculine and feminine — show that now an individual, now a group, now 
men, now women, are being assailed by the word of Yahweh (6:5). The 
referents of these pronouns are not always clear. A collective noun such as 
“Israel” can be used as singular or plural, but sometimes the plural points 
to the two kingdoms. Although words like “priest” and “prophet” can be 
generic and collective, 5:1 distinguishes “priests” from the individual 
“priest” who is denounced in c 4; the plural pronouns do not always 
refer to the people. “Your daughters” and “your daughters-in-law” 
(4:13b, 14a)—the pronouns are plural also — could be all the young 
women in Israel, but probably they are the priest’s daughters. The priest’s 
sons are dealt with in 4:6. Lev 19:29, using the same language as Hos 
1:2, forbids Israelites from giving their daughters to promiscuity in a con¬ 
text that suggests a pagan practice; and Lev 21:9 imposes the death pen¬ 
alty on a priest’s daughter guilty of fornication, as if it were more heinous 
in her case than in that of other people. 

Although females are mentioned in 4:13-14, the main emphasis seems 
to be on the sins of Israelite men committed in the cult. Exod 34:15-16 
shows that both men and women were culpable in the first crisis of Israel’s 
covenant faith. This distinguishes the Horeb apostasy from the Baal-Peor 
incident, for in the latter it was precisely “the daughters of Moab” who in¬ 
vited the Israelite men to their ceremonies (Num 25:1-3). What made 
the matter so much more serious in Hosea’s time was the fact that either 


the people were following the priest’s lead or the priests had conformed to 
popular practice. In cc 1-3 the wife is promiscuous with “lovers” (mascu¬ 
line), clearly surrogates for Baal. In Hos 4:1 -5:7, on the other hand, the 
daughters and daughters-in-law are promiscuous, while the men engage in 
liaisons with female prostitutes (4:14), presumably surrogates for some 
corresponding goddess, although she is never named. Her identity can 
only be guessed. There is reason to believe that some of the plurals, 


bealim, me’ahabtm , ‘asabbim, are imitations of ' elohim, “God,” and 


mean simply “Baal.” The plural ‘agalim, “calves” (13:2), although there 


was more than one calf idol, is probably the same as “the calf of Samaria” 
(8:5,6). Hence we do not know whether the plurals zonot and qedesot 
(4:14) represent the goddess herself, so that the language of 4:14 is 
figurative for worshiping (committing “spiritual” fornication with) the god¬ 
dess, or as seems more likely, whether they indicate access to her powers 
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through her human devotees and female surrogates. This unnamed god¬ 
dess seems to be called ruah zenumm (4:12; 5:4), a phrase comparable 
to ’eset zenumm in 1:2. In 4:19 this “wind” is evidently feminine, and the 
word zenut in 4:11 could be another name for her. Perhaps she is also the 
“Sin” (feminine) in 4:8. Remembering that this goddess, whatever her 
current name in Israel in Hosea’s time, has a reputation for sorcery as well 
as sex, we suspect that it is owing to her baleful influence that the 
Israelites are “made to go astray” (4:12 — the verb is masculine; en¬ 
tanglement with magic, however, is certain) under a magical spell (4:17) 
which deprives them of their judgment and discernment, (4:14b; cf. 
4:11). That an actual deity is involved, and not just a “spirit” of promis¬ 
cuity, is seen in the contrast between her false claims and the claims of 
Yahweh from whom she has seduced them. In 5:4, the Spirit is said to be 
in their midst, a perversion of the standing theological assertion — “Yah¬ 
weh is in your midst” — substituting the rival title in a bitter parody. The 
same contrast occurs in 4:12, where being led astray by “the spirit of 
promiscuity” is the same as committing “sexual sins in defiance of their 
God.” The feminine gender here and in 4:19 refers to a goddess. 

It is surprising that names of pagan deities are rarely mentioned in the 
Bible. The word “goddess” is never used, Baal is almost the only one 
whose name is used openly, and even that was often replaced with insult¬ 
ing substitutes and parodies, of which several are found in Hosea. This 
was doubtless due to conscientious revulsion (2:19). The Canaanite 
goddesses most commonly associated with Baal in biblical times were 
Asherah and Astarte (Ashtaroth). Originally El’s consort, Asherah was 
assimilated to Astarte, Baal’s wife, and the names are virtually inter¬ 
changeable in our period (Albright 1969:73-77). In the older Canaanite 
theology, as we have it from Ugarit, the goddess most commonly as¬ 
sociated with Baal is Anat. The Bible preserves no explicit memory of this 
goddess, who was in time fused with Astarte. Perhaps it is she, not 
Asherah, who is “the Queen of Heaven” (Jer 44:17). The Beth-Shan 
stele shows a goddess “Antit, the queen of heaven, the mistress of all the 
gods” (Vincent 1937:645). Several goddesses have been given such a 
title, but the Egyptian background, coupled with the evidence of an Anat 
cult in the Jewish colony at Elephantine, constitutes good circumstantial 
evidence. 

Place names in the Bible preserve traces of the Anat cult in Canaan 
proper. If the Elephantine colony was of North Israelite origin, then the 
Anat-Yahu cult attested there could be derivative of the apostasy at¬ 
tacked in Hosea. We have little more than the names to go on, but it 
seems that a community of Jews in Elephantine, who considered them¬ 
selves sufficiently orthodox to communicate with the priests in Jerusalem, 
assimilated Yahweh to Baal to the extent of giving him a consort called 
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Anat. Among the inscriptions from Quntillet Ajrud dating from about 800 
b.c.e., there are religious texts containing the divine appellatives Yahweh 
and Baal, both used in a positive and constructive fashion. In addition we 
have the expression lyhwh . . . wl’srth which must be rendered “to 
Yahweh . . . and to his ' asera ” The last word looks suspiciously like 
the biblical Asherah, a symbol of the pagan goddess usually in the form of 
a wooden pole or tree. 

In Israel, at least as expressed in Proverbs 1-9, personified Wisdom was 
set up as an anti-Anat. Antit of Beth-shan has an *ankh sign in her right 
hand, a was scepter in her left, whereas Wisdom has “long life” in her 
right hand and “riches and honor” in her left (Prov 3:16). This 
identification is not contradicted by other evidence that Anat is the naked 
goddess who rides on horseback with sword and shield, for in the Ugaritic 
texts she is also described as playing love songs on a lyre, and even hold¬ 
ing a spindle as the patron of the gentler crafts of domestic women. Anat 
was celebrated for her violence, as well as for her sexual prowess. As the 
heifer (cf. 10:5) her amatory achievements with the bull Baal are de¬ 
scribed in the Ras Shamrah texts with tremendous gusto (van Zijl 1972). 

Sections VIII-X ( 5:12-6:6) 

The poetic texture of these sections is as finely woven as that of any pas¬ 
sage in Hosea. There are hardly any lines which could be called prose. 
The familiar synonymous parallelism is consistently used. 

There is one bicolon with complete synonymous parallelism and exten¬ 
sive repetition. 

6:4a md *e'ekeh-llekd 3 eprayim 7/6 syllables 

md 3 e'eseh-lleka yehtida 8/7 

There is one bicolon with complete synonymous parallelism and chiasm. 

6:2a yehayyend miyydmayim 8/7 

bayyom hassgttsi ySqimend 10 

The most favored form is incomplete synonymous parallelism. 

5:12 wc£ani kd‘a$ eprayim 9/ 8 

we- kardqab lebet yShddd 9 

5:13aA wayyar 3 'eprayim 3 et-holyo 8/7 

w- -ihtidd 3 et-mezord 1 

5:13aB wayyelek 3 eprayim 3 el- 3 asstir 9/8 

wayyiUah 3 el-melek yareb 8/7 

5:13b wehti* Id 3 yfikal lirpd 3 lakem 9 

w&- lo’-yigheh mikkem mazor 8 

5:14a ki 3 dnoki kaSsahal IS 3 eprayim 11/9 

wi- kakkSpir Ubet yihddd 9 
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6:1b 

kt hu t&rap weyirpd'enu 

9 


yak weyahbesenu 

6 

6:3b 

weyabo kaggesem lanu 

8/7 


kemalqos yoreh ’ares 

7/6 

6:4b 

wehasdekem ka'dnan-bdqer 

9/7 


we- kattal maskim hdlek 

7 

6:5a 

*al-ken hasabti bannebVim 

9 9 

9 


haragtim be’imre-pi 

7 

6:6 

kt hesed hapasti welo -zabah 

10/8 


weda'at ’eldhim me 1 oldt 

9/8 


There are two bicola whose parallel lines are separated in the text to serve 
structural ends. 

6:1a leku wenasuba *el-yhwh 

2b wenihyeh lepanayw wenedea 

6:3aB kZsahar nakon mosa’o 

5b umispafi ka’dr yese* 

The second of these discontinuous bicola shows synonymous parallelism 
with chiasm: A : B : C :: C' : A' : B'. There is also a cross relationship 
between C ( mosa’o ) and B' (yese'), which have a common root. A dis¬ 
continuous bicolon often serves as an envelope around a complete unit, or 
otherwise fits into an introverted structure. Hos 6:3aB and 6:5b are not 
like that. Each line comes near the end of a smaller unit and is followed 
by one concluding bicolon (6:3b and 6:6). 

The only lines in 5:12-6:6 not listed above as poetry are 5:14b-15 
and 6:3a. These have a less clearly defined poetic structure. See the 
Notes on these verses. 

To understand the overall structure, it is important to see the connec¬ 
tions between 5:14—15 and 6:4—6 (spoken by Yahweh). A basic decision 
for interpretation is to discover the climax, the outcome, of the entire 
piece. The facts of punishment reach a dreadful crescendo in 5:14-15, 
where the lion imagery is as savage as anything in the book. The language 
of 6:4-6 is equally violent; it speaks of killing in unqualified terms. By 
contrast 6:1-3 sounds a strikingly different note of life and hope. Where 
does it all end? We suggest that a step-by-step linear analysis will yield a 
wrong result. If the last word comes at the end, it is a word of death. But 
when it is seen that 6:1-3 is flanked by balancing passages (5:14—15 and 
6:4—6), then the climactic word is in the middle, in the promise of new 
life. The sustained speech of Yahweh, dominated by first person pronouns 
and verbs, continues into c 7. Embedded in this speech is the eventual 
response of repentant Israel (6:1-3). 

From another perspective the last word does come at the end, and it 
comes from Yahweh. Logically this affirmation is the basis of the whole 
pericope, a statement whose centrality has always been appreciated. Yah- 
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weh’s ultimate passion is for hesed. He has an unswerving commitment to 
covenant obligations. The curses and blessings of the covenant work out 
in two contradictory directions — destruction and re-creation. The crisis 
in the mind of Yahweh is forced by the fact, heartbreaking for him, that 
Israel’s hesed is so ephemeral — like morning mist, like clouds, insubstan¬ 
tial and speedily dissipated. In contrast to this, Yahweh’s declaration is as 
certain as daybreak. In his hesed Yahweh is unalterably committed to two 
things: he will have a people of his own; and he will relentlessly punish 
the covenant violator. These commitments collide and the collision leads 
to an impossible situation because the drive to punish and the drive to ac¬ 
cept his people unconditionally are equally manifestations of his hesed , his 
determination to keep the promises he has made in both these areas. He 
looked above all for a hesed in Israel to match his own (6:6), but Israel’s 
hesed was like vapor (6:4a). Hence Yahweh’s question to himself: “What 
shall I do?” (6:4). 

For hundreds of years this question had grown in intensity. The answer 
had been put off. Yahweh was “slow to anger.” He often relented and re¬ 
strained himself. According to the analysis of Israel’s prophetic historians, 
toward the middle of the eighth century even the patience of Yahweh was 
exhausted. At last the will for justice overcame the compassion which had 
hitherto restrained the divine anger. The covenant curses are to be put 
into operation. The punishment is described in passages of unexampled 
horror. They are made the more frightening because all secondary agents 
disappear, and the acts are ascribed to Yahweh himself. He will rip, in¬ 
jure, hack and kill (5:14; 6:1,5; cf. 11:9). 

At this point in the interpretation a crucial decision has to be made as 
to how to take this language, couched as it is in figures about lions and 
other animals. The language of sickness and healing is used; also the lan¬ 
guage of death and resurrection. It could be an exaggerated way of talking 
about national calamities, disastrous, but not amounting to annihilation. 
They will be battered, chastened, but not obliterated. 

If something less drastic than national destruction is supposed, then 
Yahweh continues to have a people. If, however, the statements are taken 
at their face value, he no longer has a people; Israel is “not my people” 
(1:9). The earlier history of Israel never reached this point. Earlier solu¬ 
tions to the problem of Israel’s apostasy included a proposal, which Yah¬ 
weh himself made, to wipe out Israel and start all over again with Moses, 
as he had done with Abraham earlier (Exod 32:10). With daring argu¬ 
ments, Moses dissuaded Yahweh from this drastic step. The suggestion 
that Yahweh might try again with another people was never seriously en¬ 
tertained. That would bypass the historical-theological fact that Yahweh 
had committed himself to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and thus to Moses’ 
people, Israel. It would be in Abraham’s seed that all nations of the world 
would find their blessing (Gen 12:3). 
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In Hosea we meet for the first time the clear statement of an astounding 
solution to this problem — Yahweh’s problem. This solution satisfies both 
sides of his hesed. Guilty Israel will be executed; that will satisfy covenant 
justice. Then the people of Yahweh will be reconstituted through resur¬ 
rection (see the Notes on 2:2a). This totally different future is acclaimed 
in the central section (6:1-3). 

He will cure us, 

He will heal us, 

He will restore us to life, 

He will resurrect us. 

The judgment passages that surround these lines (5:12-15; 6:4-6) come 
logically before it. Unless this is seen, there is no way of explaining why, 
after the impressive return to Yahweh in 6:1-3, Yahweh should still be 
pondering what to do (6:4a), reproaching them for their inconstant fyesed 
(6:4b), and giving this as his reason for chopping them up and slaying 
them (6:5). But once 6:4-6 is seen as a mirror image of 5:12-15, the 
centrality of 6:1-3 can be affirmed, and the last word of restoration is 
“We shall live by his will” (6:2bB). This corresponds to the new name 
for the covenant people, “Children of the Living God,” already announced 
in 2:1. 

The central passage (6:1-3) is locked into the encompassing material 
by various rhetorical signals. In 6:1b, 

hi hu p farap weyirpa’enft 
yak weyahbeSenu 

the first line describes the action of 5:14b and the second the action of 
6:5. We have already met this kind of backward arrangement of the 
movement of thought in Hosea. Thus 6:6 comes logically before 6:5 — it 
is because I desire fyesed and the knowledge of God more than sacrifices 
and burnt offerings that I have smitten them by prophets and slain them 
by the words of my mouth. Hos 6:6 also comes logically before 6:4a — I 
desire fyesed, but your fyesed does not last. This situation is altered funda¬ 
mentally in 6:3a, where the people show a complete change of heart by 
diligently pursuing the knowledge of Yahweh (the word “know” is used 
twice — contrast 4:1,6). This cancels 5:4. 

In order to find a linear and logical connection of thought from 5:14 
through 6:6, commentators have to denigrate the expressions of contrition 
and faith in 6:1-3. Yahweh is said to be distrustful of such words (v 4). 
He is still unconvinced that the hesed has the desired constancy. Thus 
Wolff: “It must be that her confession of guilt is deficient and that her 
confidence rests too much on the laws of nature, resulting in the confusion 
of Yahweh with Baal” (1974:119). This interpretation goes back to Alt’s 
1919 paper. There is no trace of such notions in 6:1—3. In point of fact 
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there is not even an acknowledgment of guilt. There is only the most 
unqualified affirmation, not only that the hand of Yahweh (his alone) has 
struck the people down, but also that his hand will raise them up. The 
presence of Yahweh completely fills their mind; they express complete 
confidence in his reliability; they have now but one desire — to know him. 
This must be the climax of the story. Nevertheless 6:1-3 remains a state¬ 
ment of faith. It remains in the mouth of Israel. It is not confirmed as an 
oracle of Yahweh at this stage. That comes in 13:10-14. 

Looking more closely at the texture of 5:14-6:6, we see that the repe¬ 
titious vocabulary and the structural symmetry bind the various elements 
together, even though, from the form critical point of view, the composi¬ 
tions are completely different. The most vivid vocabulary items are the 
verbs — trp, rp 3 : they occur together in 6:1. But since trp occurs in 5:14 
and rp 3 in 5:13, their linkage in 6:1 is a further reason for keeping 
5:12-13 and 5:14—15 together, even though in other ways they contrast. 
Hos 5:12-15 has four similes for Yahweh, in two pairs, and Hos 6:1-6 
has another four similes. In addition there are two similes describing the 
people’s fickleness (6:4). 

We note in conclusion that the parallelism of Ephraim and Judah in 6:4 
matches once more their frequent occurrence in parallelism in c 5. 

In the preceding discussion we have passed over w 12-13 of c 5. 
This passage belongs now with what precedes it, now with what follows. 
We often observed the same pattern in the material in cc 1-3; various 
passages in c 4 also have links in two directions, some with cc 1-3, 
some with c 5. The double orientation of 5:12-13 is a further indica¬ 
tion that there is no single structure which we must try to identify to the 
exclusion of all others. More than one pattern can exist in the same mate¬ 
rial. 

The similarity between 5:12 and 5:14a is obvious because of the pro¬ 
nouns. Verses 12 and 13 together balance w 14—15. Each can be viewed 
as a sequence of smaller units. 

Syllable count 

12 8 + 9= 17 14a 9 + 9 =18 

13aA 7 + 8=15 14b 6 + 5+4=15 

13aB 8 + 7 = 15 15a 9 + 6 =15 

13b 9 + 8 =17 15b 6 + 4 + 6 ="I6" 

Total 64 64 

In spite of the zaqef qaton of the Masoretic punctuation in v 14b, the 
recognition of Hosea’s two-verb phrase 3 elek 3 essd 3 permits a better analy¬ 
sis. Verses 14 and 15 contain an introversion but the parallelism is not 
well developed. Verse 14b is a tricolon with lines of 6, 5, and 4 syllables; 
it matches 15b, a tricolon with lines of 6, 4, and 6 syllables. 



IV. THE STATE OF THE NATION: PREFACE 

(4:1-3) 


Hosea addresses all Israel 

4:1a Hear the word of Yahweh, Israelites.® 
lb Indeed Yahweh has a dispute with the inhabitants of the land 
For there is no integrity and no mercy and no knowledge of 
God in the land. 

2a Swearing, lying, murdering, stealing, committing adultery, 

2b They break out—blood everywhere — and they strike down. 
3 a Therefore the land dries up 

and all its inhabitants are enfeebled. 

3b Along with the wild animals and birds of the sky and even 

fish of the sea, they are swept away. 


NOTES 


4:1-3. We have called this a general preface to cc 4-7 rather than a 
fragment of a lawsuit between Yahweh and Israel. Since the discourse 
continues through c 11, “The Word of Yahweh” could also be the title 
for this entire piece, whose end seems to be marked by the colophon 
“Oracle of Yahweh” (11:llbB). “Word of Yahweh” and “Oracle of 
Yahweh” would then constitute an inclusion around the heart of the book 
(cc 4-11), and the concluding chapters, 12-14, which have no title of 
their own, would balance cc 1-3. At the same time each oracle is a 

a The commentary is keyed to the numeration of the translation, not the Hebrew 
text. Thus, in cases in which the Masoretic verse division is regarded as wrong, 
there is no special external marking, although the redivision is always noted in the 
comments. Similarly, the division of each verse into a and b segments does not 
always agree with the position of the athnach in the MT; the a and b segments 
are, however, always marked in the translation. The further division into A and B 
segments are ad sensum. 
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distinct “word of Yahweh” so this phrase could refer immediately to 
4:1-3. 

Attention switches to the priest at v 4, but the indictment of “the inhab¬ 
itants of the land” (4:1b) is general and comprehensive. It includes all 
sectors of the community which appear in cc 4-11 —priest, prophet, king, 
prince, people, man, woman, child, and even beasts, birds, and fish, it 
would seem (4:3). Furthermore, the opening accusation that there is no 
knowledge of God in the land is reiterated elsewhere. The list of crimes in 
v 2 is examined in what follows, and the general threat in v 3 is devel¬ 
oped. 

The isolation of 4:1-3 from the rest, or its integration with what follows 
cannot be proved; the same is true for all the other units we shall identify, 
and we will not need to repeat the point. If common vocabulary links 
4:1-3 to the rest, there are also peculiarities that set the passage apart. 
There is a certain completeness in it that befits a formal declaration, 
whether as initial or summary statement. It contains more of the features 
of classical prophecy than most sections of Hosea, and some of these un¬ 
common elements have been ascribed to a redactor. After an opening ad¬ 
dress (“Hear the word of Yahweh . . .”), the speech is identified as the 
indictment in a lawsuit (cf. Mic 6:1-8). The accusation refers to both 
sins of omission (v lbB) and sins of commission (v 2). The final part, 
the threat of punishment, follows. On closer examination, however, the 
design of 4:1-3 will be seen to be more intricate than this simple outline 
of invocation (v la-lbA), accusation (w lbB-2), and punishment (v 3). 


The pericope presents eight distinct units. 


A 

la 

sim‘il dibar-yhwh bene yiSra’el 

11 syllables 

B 

IbA 

kt rib lyhwh ‘im-ydsebe ha'dre? 

11 

C 

lbB 

kt*en-gmet we'en-hesed w&en-da'at 'Sldhim 




bctares 

• 

15 

D 

2a 

'aldh w&kaheS wZrdsdah wSgandb wena’dp 

14 

E 

2b 

para?& wSdamim bedamim naga‘u 

12 

F 

3a 

‘al-ken te*ebal ha’are? 




wg’umlal kol-ydieb bah 

13 

G 

3b A 

behayyat haS&adeh ftb&dp haSSdmdyim 

12 

H 

3bB 

wggam-dZge hayydm ye’asepft 

10 


The balance of the outermost units, and of the alternating pairs of inner 
units, can be seen in the counts. 

A + B 22 syllables 

C + E 27 syllables 

D + F 27 syllables 

G + H 22 syllables 
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Prevailing interpretation of the unit is based on several questionable as¬ 
sumptions. We can approach them by trying to identify the participants in 
the scene. The dramatis personae are Yahweh; the Israelites, the inhabit¬ 
ants of the land; the creatures in v 3b; and also possibly the (unidentified) 
persons accused of the crimes in v 2. Because of parallelism, we can say 
that the Israelites and the inhabitants of the land are the same. It is often 
assumed that, because there is a rib with the inhabitants of the land 
(v IbA), these are the ones accused of the crimes in w lbB-2, and that 
all these crimes are charged against the same defendant. 

If w lbB-2 are the indictment, the apparent discord in the three lines 
constitutes a serious obstacle to interpretation. Verse lbB says that there 
is no integrity, mercy, or knowledge of God in the land. Verse 2a lists five 
crimes, using infinitive absolutes. Verse 2b changes gears, using two per¬ 
fect verbs, which are plural. Verse 2b is a line with one noun repeated 
twice between two verbs. Verse 3a is a well-formed bicolon, but v 3b 
presents difficulties. Structurally it is a continuous statement, not a 
bicolon. On the basis of common usage elsewhere, it can be assumed that 
beasts, birds and fish constitute a single group, but the gr amm ar of the 
coordination phrase is unusual. The first two nouns are governed by the 
preposition b; the last noun lacks it, but has instead the particle wegam 
which is hardly equivalent, but serves as a novel variant. 

There is no reason to believe that the text has suffered any damage in 
transmission. Every word is familiar. The lines all have commensurate 
length. The shorter lines come at the beginning and at the end, and the 
identical length of w la-lbA and 3b (twenty-two syllables each) gives 
the passage symmetry. The problem is to find a structural pattern which 
will harmonize the inconcinnities. In the case of the indictment (w lbB-2; 
lines C, D, E) we can assume either that the grammatical confusion is the 
result of careless composition or patchwork editorial work; or that it is the 
result of deliberate planning. We assume the latter and contend that we 
should pay close attention to fine details and use them as clues for discov¬ 
ering the structure. Often we find that lines which are not contiguous are 
related in some other way. 

The connection between D and E can be discovered by asking which of 
the lines is best qualified to be called “the word of Yahweh.” In Jeremiah 7 
an indictment entitled “the word of Yahweh” asks, haganob rasdah 
wend’dp, “Will you steal, murder, and commit adultery?” (Jer 7:9). The 
use of the infinitive absolutes is the same as in Hos 4:2a, and much of the 
vocabulary is the same. The speech in Jeremiah is addressed to the people 
of Judah in the second person, and begins sim'u debar yhwh (Jer 7:2), 
just like Hos 4:1. The striking resemblance of Hosea 4 and Jeremiah 7 
renders superfluous the arguments of Wolff (1974:65) that “the series of 
mfimtive absolutes as subject requires a predicate” in the verb parasu 
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leading to the translation “Cursing, cheating, murdering, stealing, and 
adultery break out.” The occurrence of parisim, “bandits,” in Jer 7:11 
suggests that parasd describes criminal activity in Hos 4:2, although there 
it seems to be less concrete. 

The kV s at the beginning of v lb A and v lbB mark new beginnings in 
the discourse. Whereas v la is second person, v IbA is third. Verse 2b is 
also third person, and together they spell out the rtb, “controversy,” which 
Yahweh has with the inhabitants of the land. The inhabitants of the land 
are the ones who have broken all bounds and committed murder, and 
crimes of violence involving grievous assault. 

The link between w lbB and 3bA is provided by the preposition b. 
This preposition is the principal problem in v 3, and no satisfactory expla¬ 
nation has been proposed for it. Beth essentiae would place the animals 
and birds in opposition with “all who live in it,” making the inhabitants of 
the land creatures rather than human beings (Joiion 1947:404—405). 
Wolff (1974:65) prefers to give the preposition the meaning “sharing 
with,” so that the animals and birds are coordinated with “all who live in 
it” as the subject of ' umlal . We also recognize here the beth comitatus, but 
disagree with Wolff’s recognition of a break between v 3bA and v 3bB. 
The beasts and birds are far more important in this situation than has 
hitherto been realized. The wild animals and birds are mentioned together 
in 2:20, where they are distinguished from reptiles in being governed by 
the same preposition, which the phrase for reptiles lacks. In 2:20, Yahweh 
makes a covenant, in the end time, with the beasts and birds, to prevent 
them from killing and devouring the children. Until they are restrained, 
they are likely to do this as agents of Yahweh’s judgments. When the cov¬ 
enant virtues — integrity, mercy, and knowledge of God — are lacking in 
the earth, even the animals behave outside the bounds of acknowledgment 
of God. When the world is destroyed, they are destroyed along with it. But 
when Yahweh includes animals in his merciful salvation, he makes a cove¬ 
nant with Noah that provides for their safety (Gen 6:18-22); renewed 
after the flood in Genesis 9 it features the animals prominently. The 
linkage of w lbB and 3bA then represents an inclusion of the creatures 
in the domain of the covenant, as in 2:20. Their rapacity, which makes 
human existence so precarious, results from a breakdown of the good 
order of a universe in covenant with Yahweh. It is not farfetched to say 
that there is no knowledge of God among the beasts and birds. In contrast 
to this present state of the world, when “the earth will be filled with the 
knowledge of Yahweh , as the waters cover the sea,” the dangerous animals 
“will not hurt or destroy (the children) in all my holy mountain” (Isa 
11:9). In Isaiah 11, it is emphasized that it is the children who will be safe 
when the animals are tamed (esp. Isa 11:8). 

The setting of Hos 4:1-3 is in a sense cosmic. In Amos 7:4, Yahweh’s 
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call for a rib with fire threatens the primal elements, the great deep and 
the land. There are other places which use the language of Hos 4:3a, no¬ 
tably Amos 8:8 and 9:5. Jer 5:19-28 speaks of the devastation of the 
whole world, so that it mourns. “The land” in Hos 4:1-3, while it sug¬ 
gests Israel in the first place, suggests also universal destruction. Note the 
use of ha’ares eight times in Gen 6:5,6,11-13. 

The three prongs of this oracle in Hos 4:1-3 can now be identified. 
While addressed primarily to Israel, it can include all people and even the 
beasts, birds and fish. There is no knowledge of God among any of them. 
The comprehensive threat in v 3 embraces the two orders of being, the fish 
representing the lower animals. 

The analysis does not mean that several fragments have been loosely as¬ 
sembled. The eight units, connected together in four pairs, are woven to¬ 
gether in a complex pattern. If one ignores superficial breaks in gra mm ar, 
and the strange use of conjunctions and prepositions, it is possible to 
derive sense from a continuous reading from beg innin g to end. 

A basic division of the passage into two parts will indicate the principal 
links, while observing the grammatical peculiarities. The sequence of the 
elements and the corresponding matchings can be shown in the following 
pattern. 


la Hear, Israelites 

IbA ... dispute with the' 
inhabitants 
of the land 

IbB no integrity 
mercy 
knowledge 
2aA swearing 
lying 



they are swept away 

the land dries up 

its inhabitants are 
enfeebled 

they break out 

they strike down 

/committing adultery 


( stealing 
murdering 


3b 

3aA 

2b 

2aB 


4:1a. the word of Yahweh. Cf. 1:2a. The use of the conventional open¬ 
ing of the “messenger” formula is the nearest we have to a traditional pro¬ 
phetic form of speech. Hosea’s private life, so prominent earlier, has 
receded into the background. Here he speaks in public about community 
matters. This and 1:1 are the only places where Hosea uses the phrase 
“the word of Yahweh.” In both places it could serve a dual purpose, as 
title to the whole book in 1:1, or to a large middle section in 4:1; and as 
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referring to the word of Yahweh that immediately follows — the command 
to Hosea in 1:2, here the charge against Israel. 

Israelites . This phrase occurs five times in cc 1-3, and not again after 
4:1. For this reason Wolff (1974:66) thinks that this verse is redactional, 
and influenced by the preceding text. We have already pointed out that 
there are numerous connecting threads between the first part of the book 
and the middle section, many in Hos 4:1-3. 

lb. dispute . As in 2:4, so here a form of the root ryb is used near the 
opening of a section. Its position here is often taken as a sign that w 1-3 
(or even more of the text) is a transcript of a formal lawsuit. Since the 
forms of that supposed genre of prophetic speech have never been defined 
with adequate precision, we may prescind from explaining the absence of 
a true judicial interchange. 

integrity . . . mercy . . . knowledge of God. The three words designate 
representative elements of the covenant faith. All three or related words 
appear in 2:21-22, where the covenant takes the form of a betrothal. 
Words like 'emet, hesed, da'at are guiding stars of prophetic thought. They 
are defined by the covenant within which they are used. ' Emet is genu¬ 
ineness, integrity, reliability. Hesed includes the essential ingredients of 
kindness and mercy; it transcends the formal requirements of a covenant, 
adding that basic requirement of generous and forgiving treatment that 
makes coexistence with other people possible and qualifies judgment with 
mercy, producing a blend of retribution and forgiveness which constitutes 
mispat, “justice.” Knowledge or recognition of God means the under¬ 
standing of his ways as revealed in the covenant. Hosea’s use of God 
rather than Yahweh here gives this knowledge a wide connotation. Knowl¬ 
edge of Yahweh is Israel’s special privilege in the covenant. To the 
world, including animals, he is the creator, Elohim. 

Because these virtues overlap, they should not be defined narrowly; but 
they should not be merged into one semantic lump. These qualities are ex¬ 
pressed in personal relationships. In Yahweh’s covenant, they are shown 
by loving obedience to his ways; but his “ways” are his own treatment of 
his creatures — he is good to them. Obedience to his ways means keeping 
the commandments he has given concerning human conduct in all the 
relationships of life. Hence when the three covenant virtues fail, the 
crimes listed in v 2 follow. They are all crimes against humanity. The in¬ 
tegrity, mercy, and knowledge of God mentioned in v 1 are qualities of 
people whose dedication to God finds expression in relations with 
their neighbors. The crimes committed against people in v 2 are seen to be 
even worse because they are acts of rebellion against God. There are ten 
items in w lbB-2 as in the Ten Commandments, although there is no 
constant one-to-one correlation. 

2a. Swearing . . . The list of sins in v 2 is in two parts, each of which 
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uses different grammatical forms. The first part uses five infinitive abso¬ 
lutes; in the second part two perfect verbs are used. The first list reads like 
an excerpt from the Decalogue. The Masoretic placement of zaqef qaton 
separates the first two sins from the rest, to reflect the fact that the third, 
fourth, and fifth transgressions are based directly on Exod 20:13-15 
(=Deut 5:17-19), whereas connections between the first two and specific 
commandments of the tradition are harder to trace. If the first pair is a 
hendiadys, it would mean lying under oath, and would be the same as tak¬ 
ing Yahweh’s name with intent to evade the law in a false oath of self¬ 
exculpation (Exod 20:7). But it is more likely that ’aloh breaks the third 
commandment (false asseveration with the name of Yahweh) and kahes 
the ninth (false witness not under oath). The other three, which are used 
in exactly the same way in Jer 7:9, come from the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth commandments. Hosea uses the Sinai/Horeb covenant to test Is¬ 
rael’s performance. The fourth sin in Jeremiah’s list ( hissabea‘ laSseqer) 
uses a verb not in either Exodus 20 or Hosea 4, although lasseqer is 
similar to lassaw’ in the Decalogue, and the phrase could mean swearing 
by a false god. Jeremiah’s fourth accusation could correspond to either 
the third or the ninth commandment. All the lists have a common core, 
and fasten on the sins that do most harm to other people. The sequence 
within this group differs in each case. 

Exodus 20 Jeremiah 7 Hosea 4 
rsh gnb rsh 

rip rsh gnb 

gnb rip rip 

The use of the same verbs for robbery (or kidnapping, in the first in¬ 
stance), murder, and adultery points to a common tradition. The variable 
selection and sequence, and the different ways of talking about false oaths 
and deception suggest that the tradition, although partly fixed, never¬ 
theless could be expanded and adapted by the prophet as occasion 
required (Cazelles 1969:14-19). Jeremiah augments his list by adding a 
specific, contemporary reference to burning incense to Baal and turning 
aside to other gods. Hosea’s specific addition has something to do with vio¬ 
lence and bloodshed. This might seem at first to be repetitious, since v 2a 
mentions murder, but a special form of bloodletting seems to be meant, 
one that was sanctioned by the state, and in particular the priesthood. 

2b. They break out . While the word parasu is isolated from its context 
according to grammar and syntax, nevertheless its form is comparable to 
naga‘u. The verbs are not synonymous, but complementary. Prs describes 
a violent action by God, people, or animals. God can break out of his holy 
confines in angry destruction (Exod 19:22,24; II Sam 5:20 = 1 Chron 
14:11; II Sam 6:8 = 1 Chron 13:11; I Chron 15:13; Ps 60:3). Prs 
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describes the action of a man breaking into a house (II Chron 24:7), or a 
baby bursting from the womb (Gen 38:29; Hos 4:10). It describes an an¬ 
imal breaking through a stone wall (Mic 2:13; Neh 3:35; Ps 80:13; cf. 
Qoh 10:8). The verb can also denote other kinds of breaking, such as the 
bursting out of water (II Sam 5:20), mining operations (Job 28:4), ship¬ 
wreck (II Chron 20:37), or the breach of defense works (Ps 89:41). In a 
psychological sense it describes forceful insistence without physical vio¬ 
lence (II Sam 13:25,27; II Kings 5:23). The verb is used also to describe 
the increase of human or animal population, which bursts out in all direc¬ 
tions (Isa 54:3; Job 1:10; Gen 28:14; 30:30,43; Exod 1:12, etc.). 

None of these settles the connotation of parasu here. Other possibilities 
for translation can be mentioned. Destructive entry to burglarize could be 
meant and if damim is taken simply as bloodshed, then robbery with mur¬ 
derous assault would fit. Human beings can be the object of the verb prs, 
but this seems to be restricted to the divine outbreak—II Sam 5:20 (=1 
Chron 14:11) where Yahweh breaks David’s enemies, and Ps 60:3, where 
the pronoun is probably the indirect object — not “you have broken us,” 
but “you have broken out upon us.” In Job 16:14 the verb describes 
God’s savage assault on Job. 

Although the Masoretic punctuation, which we follow, isolates parasu 
as a complete clause, the structure invites search for a more integral con¬ 
nection. 


parasd wedamim 6 syllables 

be damim ndgaiX 6 

If it were not for the powerful emphasis on “blood,” the connotation of 
the second verb “to touch” (here, to get to the point of murder after 
murder), would also be obscure. As it is the phrase darriim bedamim is 
quite unclear (cf. Jer 46:12). Given the arrangement of two pairs of 
rhyming words, it could be suggested that the verbs are near synonyms 
(cf. Job 16:14 and Ezek 18:10), together meaning “they have wounded 
fatally.” It is also possible that damim is used by metonymy for 'arise 
(had)darriim, “murderers”; Ps 51:16 makes more sense if it means 
“Deliver me from murderers” (murderers would be the normal agents of 
Yahweh’s vengeance on David as a murderer; that is, since he had mur¬ 
dered, he would be murdered), rather than “Deliver me from bloods.” 

The term damim, we propose, however, probably refers to the shedding 
of innocent blood by official action, and the crime charged against the na¬ 
tion here, as elsewhere, is the formal sacrifice of human beings, in particu¬ 
lar children who are innocent and unblemished, so as to meet sacrificial 
requirements. The combination of verbs may suggest that armed parties 
under the authority of the priesthood broke into households to seize vic¬ 
tims for sacrifice, leaving a trail of blood from the be ginnin g of the proc- 
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ess until its end. In any event, the shedding of innocent blood (cf. Ps 
106:38) is an ultimate crime in the eyes of the great pre-exilic prophets, all 
of whom use the same or similar language; it symbolizes the ultimate re¬ 
bellion against God in the destruction of human beings who are made in 
his image and represent him on earth. If therefore the term rasoah covers 
murder generally, then this phrase relates specifically to the ritual sacrifice 
of human beings, especially children, and hence involves both leadership 
and people in a common and universal guilt. 

Kuhnigk (1974:26-28) has offered a solution to damim bedarrum in 
4:2, based on Dahood’s suggestion that damim sometimes means “idols” 
(from dmy, “to resemble”). This meaning does not quite fit, but the argu¬ 
ments which support the proposal are nonetheless worthy of careful atten¬ 
tion. (1) In Jer 7:9, idolatry is added to a list of sins based on the 
Decalogue. (2) In the following text Hosea talks more about idolatry than 
the other sins in 4:2, although most of them come up again somewhere; 
but it would be surprising if he did not include idolatry in his list of capi¬ 
tal sins. (3) Murder has already been covered by rasoah; but this hardly 
counts against the overwhelming evidence that damim means some sort of 
“murder.” 

3a. the land . It could mean no more than the land of Israel, devastated 
by drought. Or it could mean “the earth,” that is, the entire world. 

dries up. There are two problems to be solved with this verb, its mean¬ 
ing and its tense. There can be no doubt that the common meaning of the 
verb ’abal is “to mourn,” i.e. to perform mourning rites. If it is considered 
that it is fanciful for “the land” to mourn, we note that “the land” can 
refer to “its inhabitants.” If there is evidence of a drought, mourning in 
time of drought would be a familiar exercise. In Canaanite religion, the 
drought was believed to be caused by the death of Baal, who must be 
mourned in order to revive him in due course and restore fertility. 

Driver (1936) has proposed that 'bl can mean “to dry up.” (1) The 
verb abalu in Akkadian has the meaning “to dry out” when applied to ca¬ 
nals, fields, plants, etc. (2) In Amos 1:2; Jer 12:4; 23:10, the verb paral¬ 
lel to ’bl is ydbei, “to be dry”; so arguments from poetic parallelism 
require a similar meaning here. (3) The parallelism of ’umlal in Hos 4:3 
points to the same result (Wolff 1974:65). Joel l:10-12a has these verbs 
in parallel, along with Md. 


10a 

suddad sadeh 

Field is devastated. 


'abSla ’dddma 

The ground is dried out. 

10b 

ki suddad dagan 

Grain is devastated. 


hobis tiros 

Must has dried up completely. 


*umlal yishdr 

Oil has languished. 

11a 

hobisfi. 'ikkdrim 

Fanners are ashamed. 


helild korimim 

Vinedressers wail 


4 al-hifta we'al-S&ord 

over wheat and barley. 
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lib ki 'abad qesir sadeh The harvest of the field has perished. 

12a haggepen hobisa The vine has dried up. 

wehatte’ena ’urnlald The fig tree has withered. 

This poem shows wordplay, e.g. in the use of ybs, “to be dry” (w lObB, 
12aA), and bws “to be ashamed” (v llaA). In general, when there is 
mourning for drought, the verbs that have human subjects mean “to wail,” 
etc., while verbs with plants as subject mean “to wither,” etc. Verbs with 
“land” as subject could go either way. The use of ’umlal in parallel with 
hobts, “dry,” is a good argument for taking ’dbal as “to dry out” in Hos 
4:3. 

The second problem is the time reference. If it describes the present 
state of affairs, the prophet is explaining the prevailing drought as the re¬ 
sult of wickedness exposed in v 2. No remedy is proposed. If the verb is 
future, then the construction follows a judgment oracle. Because of the 
sins just enumerated, there will be punishment. The imperfect verb points 
to a threatened judgment. But an actual drought is not excluded, a warn¬ 
ing and foretaste of more severe punishment to come. Note that Joel uses 
perfect verbs to describe a present drought. 

all its inhabitants. This includes animals as well as humans. In 2:20 the 
animals were given a prominent role in the covenant. In Gen 9:5, beasts 
and humans are included in the law about murder (cf. Josh 7:24). In 
Egypt, the firstborn of animals were killed with the firstborn of humans. 
The list of animals in Gen 9:2 is like the one here, and they are all in the 
renewed covenant of Genesis 9. 

enfeebled. The form of the verb ' umlal is unusual. In the present con¬ 
struction it is a consecutive-perfect (future), which cannot have its normal 
sequential meaning, since the two situations are obviously concomitant. 
The root ' ml, considered the base of the verb used here, has no active 
forms, and no imperfect tense; the root mil is considered the base of the 
Polel and Hitpolel, which occur only as imperfects; thus the morphology 
is curious. The verb can have plants or people as subject. The translation 
“to wither” suits the former, “to languish” the latter. 

3b. are swept away . The most obvious subject of the verb is either the 
long phrase listing three orders of creatures, or the last phrase, “fish of the 
sea.” Since the three groups make up the animal kingdom, it is likely that 
they should be taken together. The prepositions show that there is a link 
between this passage and v lbB with the threefold repetition and the use 
of the preposition. We believe that dgy hym is governed by the preposition 
of the preceding phrases (the preposition is not repeated to avoid particle 
overload), and that the subject of the verb is the inhabitants of the land. 
As to the meaning of the verb, it must be determined from its context. The 
verse has a cosmic ring about it, with overtones of the creation story. It 
resembles Jer 4:23-28, which describes the ruination of all nature in the 
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last judgments of God. In Jer 4:28, “the land is dried up” after the rever¬ 
sion of the universe to primeval chaos and the depopulation of the world. 
The implicit agent here is God, who has gathered in all living things 
through death (cf. UT Krt 18-19; Isa 16:10; Jer 48:33). The order of 
creatures could be significant: the listing of fish after beasts and birds 
(unlike the reptiles in 2:20) resembles the lists in Genesis 1, and 
emphasizes the denizens of the three great regions of the universe — land, 
air, water; cf. Exod 20:4. 



V. THE STATE OF THE NATION: 
PRIEST AND PEOPLE 
(4:4-19) 


A chief priest rebukes Hosea 

4: 4a Let no one dispute, 

let no one debate. 

Hosea replies . The word of Yahweh to the priest 

4b My contention is indeed with you, priest. 

5a You will stumble by day 

and the prophet will stumble with you by night 
5b and I will ruin your mother. 

6a My people are ruined for lack of the knowledge. 

Because you have rejected the knowledge, 

I will reject you from being priest to me. 

6b You have forgotten your God’s instruction — 

I will forget your children. 

The actions of the chief priest's children 

Idi As they grew proud, so they sinned against me. 

7b Their Glory they exchanged for Ignominy. 

8 a The sin-offering of my people they devour 

8b and toward their iniquity-offering they lift their throats. 

Yahweh's principle 

9a It shall be: Like the people, like the priest. 

9b I shall punish each for his conduct, 

I shall requite each for his deeds. 

The fate of the chief priest's children 

10a They have eaten, but will not be satisfied. 

They have been promiscuous, but will not increase. 
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10b For they have deserted Yahweh. 

11a He holds to promiscuity through wine. 

lib Through must he takes away my people’s heart. 

12a He makes inquiry of his Wood 
And his Staff reports to him. 

12b By a promiscuous spirit he has led them astray. 

They act promiscuously in defiance of their God. 

The actions of the chief priest's children 

Male 

13a On mountain tops they make sacrifice 

and on high peaks they bum incense. 

Female 

13b Under oaks, poplars, and terebinths, whose shade is good, 
Because your daughters are promiscuous 

and your daughters-in-law commit adultery 
14a I will punish your daughters because they are promiscuous 
and your daughters-in-law because they commit 
adultery. 

Male 

14b They segregate themselves with sacred prostitutes 
and make sacrifices with sacred prostitutes. 

A people without discernment will be ruined. 

Oaths and actions forbidden the people 

The forbidden oaths 

15a “You, Israel, are not a prostitute.” 

“Let Judah not be held guilty.” 

The prohibitions 

15b Don’t go to Gilgal. 

Don’t go up to Beth Awen. 

Don’t swear “As Yahweh lives!” 
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The results of the chief priest's action: Israel & Ephraim in apostasy 

16a Indeed like a rebellious cow 
Israel has rebelled. 

16b Now Yahweh will shepherd them. 

Like lambs in a wide pasture 
17a Ephraim has been joined to idols. 

17b He has abandoned them for himself. 

18a He has turned aside from their drunkenness. 

The actions of the chief priesfs children 

18b They have been promiscuous, 

they have made love continually. 

He has constrained the Ignominy, with its shields, 

19a her lustful spirit, with its wings. 

19b They have behaved shamefully at their altars. 


NOTES 


4:4-19. The divisions of the text marked above are intended as a guide to 
the shifts in reference and address; these are clearer in Hebrew, which is 
inflected for gender and number. The focus in this long passage is the fam¬ 
ily of a chief priest, either of the northern kingdom or one of its major 
shrines. His mother is mentioned, and his sons and daughters are treated 
at length. Also cited is a major associate of his, the prophet, who is 
evidently a correspondingly high-ranking cult official. The people are 
largely peripheral here, victims of the greed and deception of the chief 
priest’s family (w 8,1 lb,12b,14b,15a); they have, however, followed 
the priest’s lead and are consequently lost (w 9,16-19). 

4-5. These verses have a certain measure of coherence, notwithstanding 
some textual problems. 


4aA 'ak ’is ’al-yareb 5 syllables 

4aB we’al-ydkah ’is 5 

4b wg'immZkd kim(a) ribi kohen 9/8 

5aA wekaialtd hayydm 6/5 

5aB wekasal gam-rtabV ’immeka lay Id 11/10 

5b weddmiti ’immekd 7/6 
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The change from the long lines of w 1-3 to the short lines dominant here 
is striking. Because v 4a is a well-formed bicolon, and because v 5a ex¬ 
hibits parallelism, despite the unequal length of the lines, w 4b and 5b 
might go together. 

The protagonists can be identified by inference from the text. The 
speaker, who threatens to ruin “your mother” and presumably also to 
bring about the stumbling of priest and prophet, is Yahweh. The person 
addressed inv5 (2ms) is clearly the chief priest of v 4b. The identity of 
the person referred to in v 4a, if there is one, is less evident. If the speaker 
is prohibiting all argument, as we contend, then the word *ys, “man,” is 
virtually a pronoun (“any one”). Gordis argues that v 4a is a hostile re¬ 
sponse to w 1-3, and that the priest means to forbid the prophet in par¬ 
ticular from continuing the rib begun in w 1-3. 

4a. The particle 'ak marks the transition to a new section. The text of 
v 4a is not in doubt, but the meaning is not obvious despite the perfect 
parallelism of the bicolon and its identical line lengths. The verbs are syn¬ 
onymous; the bicolon is repetitious, the chiasm purely artistic. If Yahweh 
is the speaker, as is often supposed, it is not obvious why he should launch 
a rib (v 1) and promptly ban all disputation. In Isa 1:18, he invites such 
debate. The rib of v 1 was wide in scope. It might include the whole 
world, but at least involves all Israel. If, suddenly, the rib is narrowed 
down to one priest, then v 4 could be taken as saying, “Let nobody else 
interfere in this quarrel, because my dispute is exclusively with you, O 
priest!” We could also suppose that the situation has changed completely 
from w 1-3, and that the two units have been put together because both 
contain the root ryb, and not because there is any organic connection be¬ 
tween them. We have suggested, on the contrary, that w 1-3 are a kind of 
preface to the ensuing discourse, and that v 4 marks a new beginning. 

The solution proposed by Gordis, and adopted by us in part, may seem 
overly ingenious, but it contains points to be considered seriously. He ar¬ 
gues that often in biblical literature quotations are introduced without 
being labeled as such, and conversation is reported without any indication 
of the change of speaker; and that 4:4a is an example. It is spoken, he 
contends, by the people in response to w 1-3, and expresses their “stub¬ 
born refusal to accept instruction” (Gordis 1971:113). It is not the 
prophet’s statement, but a quotation of the point of view he proceeds to 
attack in the following lines. 

This makes sense, but the picture needs to be brought into sharper 
focus. The weakness in Gordis’s theory is the ascription of obduracy to the 
people, since the prophet does not aim his rebuttal at them, but directs his 
riposte against a particular priest, and a prophet associated with him. The 
passage becomes clearer if we take v 4a as a direct attack on Hosea, not 
by the people, but by an officer of the cult, not unlike the confrontation 
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between Amaziah and Amos (Amos 7:10-17). Since prophetic oracles 
often took the form of a rib against Israel in Yahweh’s name, the negative 
response in both instances was a ban on prophesying as such. We have 
Hosea’s report of his spirited interchange with a priest. The utterance- 
initial 'ak is a modal (emotional) modifier rather than a conjunction; 
some of its adversative, contradictory force is retained. 

no one. Literally “(may) a man not (contend).” If this refers to an in¬ 
dividual, rather than being generic (i.e. nobody ), it could be a contemp¬ 
tuous reference to Hosea. This could also be true if the term ’ys is an ab¬ 
breviation for ’i$ ha'eldhim, “the man of God,” an early title for “prophet.” 
Amaziah addresses Amos as hidzeh, “seer,” in a sarcastic manner (Amos 
7:12), and Hos 9:7 records similar insults hurled apparently at Hosea. 

dispute . . . debate . More than argumentation or remonstration is im¬ 
plied by the verbs, which are the terminology of formal litigation. Accusa¬ 
tion is implied. From a grammatical point of view, the construction ’is ’al 
+ jussive means “let nobody . . . ,” imposing a total ban (cf. Exod 
34:3 bis). 

If it were Yahweh, through his prophet, who was taking this initiative, it 
is not easy to see why everybody should be banned from disputation. 
When the rib of the law courts supplies the model for Yahweh’s moral 
evaluation of Israel, reply is always permitted, indeed encouraged; for 
then it is made clear that Israel is guilty and has no excuse. Because we 
cannot imagine Yahweh prohibiting such a response to his charges, a more 
drganic connection has been sought between v 4a and v 4b. Wolfi 
(1974:70) has translated: 

No, not just anyone should be accused, 

nor should just anyone be reproved! 

It is necessary then to read both verbs in v 4a as passive, with Budde 
(1926:284). Since this explanation of v 4a leans heavily on the inter¬ 
pretation of v 4b, we turn to the latter. 

4b. My contention is indeed with you. MT reads “your people” instead 
of “with you.” Verse 4b is notoriously difficult, although MT is reasonably 
well attested. Two of its three words are familiar, although one of these 
requires the slight emendation noted: kimribe is more problematical. It 
seems to contain a plural noun in the construct state, preceded by the 
preposition k, “like.” The noun *merlbim, while not impossible, does not 
have much support. If it is based on the root ryb t which is used in w 1 
and 4a, then it could be the Hip*il participle or simply a noun with pre- 
formative mem . The Hip‘il of the verb is not used as such; the participle 
may occur in I Sam 2:10, where it means “those who contend against him 
(Yahweh)”; this is slender support. The putative noun is not known else- 
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where. The most literal translation of MT would be either “and your peo¬ 
ple are like the contentions of a priest,” or “and your people are like those 
who strive with a priest.” A noun me riba t “contention,” is found in Gen 
13:8; Num 27:14, but it could owe its existence to etymologizing on the 
place name Meribah (Exod 17:7; etc.). LXX confirms MT in the main; it 
reads “my people,” and seems to have read mryby as a singular adjective 
antilegomenos , “(like an) accused (priest).” This comparison of people 
and priest could have been influenced by 4:9a. 

Numerous solutions have been proposed. Not all of them can be ex¬ 
amined here. They vary in the degree to which they rewrite MT. Their 
claim for acceptance diminishes as the changes made become more sub¬ 
stantial. Most desirable is a reading that involves changes in the vowel 
points only, without touching the consonants. Almost as good is a reading 
that rearranges word boundaries without changing the consonants or their 
order. Less attractive are emendations that involve the deletion or addi¬ 
tion of consonants. More drastic measures, which require the replacement 
of consonants as well as changes in sequence, deletion, addition, redivi¬ 
sion, and revocalization, are so desperate that it would be better to aban¬ 
don the text as incorrigible than to resort to them. Suggested readings are 
shown in the following. 


MT 

w* mk 

kmryby 

khn 


and-your-people 

Iike-disputations-of (?) 

priest 

LXX 

w * my 

kmry b 

khn 


and-my-people 

like-accused 

priest 

BHS 

w 4 mk 

ryby 

h khn 


and-with-you 

my-lawsuit 

O-Priest 

Wolff 

w* mk 

ryby 

khn 

(1974:70) 

and-with-you 

my-lawsuit 

Priest 

van 

w 4 mkm 

ryby 

khn 

Hoonacker 

and-with-you 

my-lawsuit 

priest(s) (col.) 

Lohfink 

w* mk 

mryby 

khn 

(1961) 

and-with-you 

my-contention 

priest 

BH 3 

w * my 

kkmrw bny 

kkhnw 


and-my-people 

like-its- my-son 

idol-priest 

like-his-priest 

BH 9 

w 4 m 

kkmr wnby 1 

kkhn 


and-people 

like-idol- and-prophet 
priest 

like-priest 

BH 9 

4 my 

kmwk 

hkhn 


my-people 

like-you 

O-Priest 



BHS 


' ny rb 
I contend 


( h)khn 
O-Priest 


w ‘ m k 
and-with-you 

Kuhnigk w* mk km ry by khn 

Andersen & and-with-you indeed is-my-contention O-Priest 

Freedman 

There does not seem to be any good reason for discarding the initial w- 
of MT, though the connection between v 4b and v 4a is not easy to find. If 
the prophet speaks in v 4a, it could mean that the groundless complaints 
of the people against God are disqualified. By calling them “your people,” 
not “my people,” Yahweh sees their contentions against him as inexcus¬ 
able, like the rebellions of Israel in the desert. In the Horeb incident 
(Exodus 32), Moses calls Israel “your people” when talking to Yahweh 
and Yahweh refers to “your people” while addressing Moses. 

There is some basis for retaining the MT reading of ‘am, “people,” 
rather than changing to the preposition ‘im. The conjunction of “people” 
and “priest” in v 9a, and the occurrence of “people” in v 6, encourage the 
retention of the word in v 4b. It is, however, going too far to bring v 4b as 
closely in line with v 9a as some proposals do. The arguments for 
‘immeka, “with you,” are strong. The idiom ryb ‘m occurs in v 1. The 
quarrel is with a priest, whose punishment is described in v 5 and whose 
sin is described in v 6. The pronoun suffix with ‘m is “you” (m s), either 
“your people,” or “with you.” If a priest is being addressed, “your people” 
is certainly an unusual designation, and “with you” relieves that difficulty. 
It is understandable that some modem scholars wish to follow LXX in 
reading “my people,” as in w 6 and 12. Such an emendation is unwar¬ 
ranted, however, and it is better to read the preposition ‘im with the 2ms 
suffix, “with you,” as in v 5a. The correlation of “day” and “night” in the 
same context supports this analysis; see below. 

The addition of the word ’ani, “I,” is too substantial a change to be en¬ 
tertained seriously. 

The real trouble lies with the consonants kmryby of MT. One sugges¬ 
tion is to attach km as the suffix on the preceding ‘m, eliminating one k as 
a dittograph. Since the pronoun “you” (ms) occurs three times in v 5, 
this change to plural seems to make things worse. It also requires kohen to 
be taken as collective (plural). If this word is divided k-mryby, k could be 
the preposition “like”; a similar outcome is arrived at if prepositional km 
is recognized, the mem being enclitic. In spite of the comparison made in 
v 9 a, it is hard to see what the comparison is here, especially if we retain 
“the contentions of a priest.” 

An admirable solution was proposed by Gordis, who recognized as- 
severative kaph, and read we‘ammeka kimeribay kohen, “and your people 
are surely my foes, O priest” (Gordis 1971:113). The statement that the 
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people are adversaries is better than a mere comparison. But the reference 
to “your people” is unexampled in this chapter, where the noun either 
stands alone or has the suffix (referring to Yahweh, not the priest). 

The possibility that the consonants kmr are the word homer, “idol- 
priest,” has considerable appeal, especially in view of the fact that Hosea 
(at 10:5) contains one of the three biblical occurrences of this word. The 
other two are II Kings 23:5 (where they bum incense to Baal, among 
other gods) and Zeph 1:4 (where they are Baal worshipers). But this 
creates problems. The residue of the word — yby — is difficult. The con¬ 
sonants *mk kmr [r]yby can yield “With you, O idol-priest, is my 
quarrel”; the second r reflects the single writing of a double consonant, or 
a haplography. This leaves the following khn stranded, unless it is joined 
to what follows. 

Because the word *marib is so poorly attested, the m has been elimi¬ 
nated in several of the reconstructions listed above. An explanation that 
makes provision for the m is to be preferred. If the root ryb, “to contend,” 
is to be retained, then some meaning has to be found for the phrase em¬ 
bodied in the Masoretic pointing. Neither of the obvious possibilities — 
“contentions of a priest,” or “those who contend against a priest” — 
seems to fit. There is no litigation conducted by any priest nor is there any 
sign of the people disputing with a priest. If there is any dispute, it is 
against Yahweh, or by Yahweh. It is possible to read * meribay, “those 
who argue with me,” and take kdhen as a vocative in agreement with the 
pronoun on w‘mk. 

The word rib can be defended because it has already occurred in v 1 
and the verb is used in v 4a. “My contention is with you, O Priest,” is an 
attractive reading, requiring minim al changes. Those who advocate it have 
to delete km or explain it in some other way. Wolff (1974:70), for in¬ 
stance, suggests that komer was originally present; that kdhen was added 
as its gloss, then kmr became km by haplography. This is rather tortuous. 
It could be argued equally well that it is precisely the presence of rib in 
v 1 that has led to the misreading of (me)rib- in v 4b. Close in meaning to 
meribay, “those who contend with me,” is *more bi, “those who rebel 
against me.” The word is often used to describe the contumacity of the 
Israelites (cf. Hos 14:1). The construction in which a participle in the 
construct state governs its object through a preposition is grammatical. 

The last word is to be retained as in MT, but kdhen is vocative (the ar¬ 
ticle need not be added). The km in the middle word is best read as as- 
severative, although the preposition “like” is still possible. 

The consonants kmryby can be read as emphatic k with meribay, “those 
disputing with me”; or with more bi, “those rebelling against me”; or as 
emphatic kim(a) ribi, “my quarrel.” The last has the advantage of chang¬ 
ing the focus from people (who are not clearly in view here) to the priest 
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(who certainly is). A further advantage of the last solution is that it fits 
the context, since w 5-6 contain accusations of the priest and sentences 
against him. Its disadvantage is the need to invoke the long form of the 
asseverative particle kim(a). The other two proposals have the advantage 
of including the people with the priest in the indictment from the outset. 
In what follows both defendants are dealt with in alternation. 

There is a difference in the way priest and people are treated, however. 
The people are like the priest in following his lead and hence in ending up 
like him. They will also suffer the consequences of his evil direction. But 
theirs are sins of ignorance and omission, his of deliberation and initia¬ 
tion. They are more to be pitied and he is more to be scorned. And no¬ 
where in this chapter are they called “your people,” whether the pronoun 
is referred to Yahweh or to the priest. In fact, they are Yahweh’s people, 
not the priest’s. 

indeed . Adopting Gordis’s suggestion that the kaph is asseverative, and 
is to be read with enclitic mem ( =kim[a ]). Alternatively we may read 
kammd “how much, how often,” understood assertively rather than 
interrogatively. The line would then be linked more directly with hywm 
and lylh, and would refer to the controversy between Yahweh and priest 
rather than the stumbling of priest and prophet. 

5. This verse issues a threat against some unnam ed individuals. There 
are three lines; one deals with a priest, one with a prophet, and the third 
with someone’s mother, presumably the priest’s, as the priest seems to be 
addressed throughout. Verse 5a exhibits good parallelism in spite of the 
inequality in the length of the lines. It is hard to see how a prophet and 
the priest’s mother come into the picture. The parallelism in v 5a could 
account for the “prophet” as a companion of the “priest.” The conjunc¬ 
tion of “the day” and “by night” is poetic. It does not specify the exact 
times when each will stumble: both priest and prophet will stumble all the 
time, by day and by night. There are two reasons for not equating the 
priest and the prophet. The conjunction gam indicates that the prophet 
will stumble as well as someone else. The phrase “with you” in v 5aB, 
which would refer to the priest, makes it clear that two persons are stum¬ 
bling together (cf. 5:5). It would seem, then, that while the main focus is 
on one priest, he will not be alone in his punishment. 

The passage w 4b-5a can be construed as a unit, since the parallel ex¬ 
pressions are distributed over the two parts, which divide as follows. 

w‘mk km ryby khn 
wk$lt hywm 
wkSl gm-nby { mk lylh 
wdmyty *mk 

Some of the less obvious correlations can best be brought out in a para¬ 
phrase. 
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And with you indeed is my contention by day 
with you (is my contention) by night 
(And you shall stumble, O priest 

and the prophet also shall stumble) 

And I will destroy your mother. 

If the reading *mk> “with you,” is correct in v 4b, then the repetition in 
v 5a must share its force and context. The association with “day” and 
“night” may refer to Yahweh’s contention or controversy with the priest 
rather than the consequence — stumbling — as indicated in the para¬ 
phrase. This is not to deny the sense of a consecutive reading. Typically 
the parallelism is not synonymous in either case, but combinatory and 
complementary: You and the prophet shall stumble together continually. 

The reference to the priest’s mother is enigmatic, but presumably she 
exerted an important and baleful influence on the life and career of her 
son, as was the case with some notorious queen mothers in the history of 
Israel and Judah (e.g. Jezebel). In any case, the priest’s family will share 
in his destiny (cf. v 6); compare this passage with Amos’s fierce denunci¬ 
ation of Amaziah the priest of Bethel (7:10-17). In the latter passage, 
Amaziah’s wife and children are singled out for condign punishment, 
while here it is the priest’s mother and his children. It is not impossible 
that Hosea has in mind the same person, although more than one wicked 
priest could flourish in the same period, as we know from the Dead Sea 
scrolls where we are embarrassed by the number of candidates for the 
role. The prophet mentioned here is presumably a major cultic func¬ 
tionary, associated with the chief priest. 

5a. stumble. When this word is used again in Hos 5:5 (cf. 14:2), it is 
clear that a serious, even fatal downfall is in mind, and not just some pass¬ 
ing discomfiture. In some occurrences (Ps 31:11; Neh 4:4), to be sure, 
the verb has its plain meaning; here it seems to be figurative. The fitness of 
the punishment is not indicated. In other places in this context a close 
connection is shown between crime and punishment, e.g. the people are 
ruined, so I will ruin your mother (w 5b,6a); you have forgotten the 
torah, so I will forget your children; you have rejected me, so I will reject 
you (v 6). A matching fault would be causing the people to stumble, a 
charge not explicitly made until c 5. 

by day . Because hayyom does not exactly match Idyld, Gordis 
(1971:151 n 33) transfers the h to the verb. This seems unnecessary: 
yom t ydmdm, and hayyom can all be used with the meaning “by day,” 
whereas Idyld receives the article less commonly. Although the spelling 
wkSlth is not impossible, the final he is mainly added to verbs with bicon- 
sonantal roots. 

prophet. There is no other place in Hosea where prophets are attacked, 
whereas the priests are denounced again and again. Jer 2:4—13, which has 
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several affinities with this part of Hosea, also mentions priests and proph¬ 
ets in parallel (2:8). 

5b. ruin . Verse 5b presents several problems. The sudden change to the 
first person shows that Yahweh is judging, which continues through v 9. 
Presumably he is responsible for the stumbling in v 5. In his study of this 
passage, Lohfink (1961) gathered evidence of a scheme of three genera¬ 
tions in ancient curses, which embrace a culprit’s living forebears and his 
children. The whole family collapses under the sin of one member. Sam¬ 
uel’s decree that Agag’s mother will be childless among women (I Sam 
15:33) is punishment for his atrocities of killing women and children to¬ 
gether, particularly mutilating pregnant women. Cf. Ps 109:14. In spite of 
Jer 31:29, Jeremiah pronounced the threefold sentence on Jehoiachin — 
he will be expelled to a foreign land and die there; so will his mother; he 
will be childless (Jer 22:25-30). The priest’s father is not mentioned here 
because the person addressed is a chief priest who would have succeeded 
on his father’s death, a privilege to be denied his children (v 6b). 

There are two roots damd used in the Qal, as here. One means “to 
resemble,” the other “to cease, be at rest.” The former does not suit here 
for an act of God with a person as its object, although LXX tried to use it; 
the result is hardly intelligible. The Nip‘al of the second root (cf. v 6) is 
more common, meaning “to be dumbfounded.” It describes the silence of 
a ruined city (Isa 15:1; Jer 47:5). In this sense it is used in Hosea at 
10:7,15. The Qal of this root is here used, as in Jer 6:2, as a transitive 
verb in a context describing ruination. The parallelism in Jer 6:2 with sdd 
suggests a meaning like “to destroy.” 

Kuhnigk (1974:30-35) has proposed a solution which eliminates the 
reference to the mother completely; he reads wdmyt 'mh ( ky ), “and you 
will perish fearfully.” This proposal is ingenious but unconvincing. 

6. A new stage of discourse begins here. It is unlikely that it is a threat. 
The cause (lack of knowledge) suggests moral ruin rather than physical 
devastation. The priest is blamed for abandoning “the knowledge,” knowl¬ 
edge of God. 

6a. My people. This most affectionate term on Yahweh’s lips, in spite of 
the absolute renunciation expressed in cc 1-2 in the symbolic name of 
Hosea’s third child (“Not-my-people”), gives the statement a particular 
pathos. Wolff hears v 6a as a “lament over personal loss,” especially with 
the verb coming first in the clause (1974:79). In 7:9, the prophet 
describes the nation as suffering deterioration without being aware of it; 
here, however, the phrase mibbelt hadda'at probably does not mean that 
the people are ruined without realizing it. “The knowledge” referred to 
here is the knowledge of God in the torah for which the priest is respon¬ 
sible. The parallel in v 14b shows that the people are deprived of under- 
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standing, not simply that they are unaware. While it is true that mibbeli 
can sometimes indicate a result (S. R. Driver 1885-86), here it is either 
descriptive (my ignorant people) or causal (because they lack knowl¬ 
edge). The first line is isolated but has verbal links with the preceding 
( dmy ) and following (d‘t) discourse. 

rejected. The attitude of the priest to “the knowledge’’ is expressed with 
the verb md'as, which implies rejection as a result of disagreement or 
disesteem. The Israelites forfeited their chance of entering the promised 
land because they “despised” it (Num 14:31; Ps 106:24). While the verb 
sometimes describes rejection on good grounds (Isa 7:15-16), and with 
deserved contempt (Jer 4:30), the frequency with which thitf verb refers 
to the disd ainf ul rejection of God, his word, or his covenant, gives it the 
meaning of perverse refusal to value a thing at its true worth, so that the 
renunciation insults the generous donor and hurts the one who refuses. 
Such a spuming of the knowledge of Yahweh on the part of a priest is 
much more serious than disobedience to the word on the part of the peo¬ 
ple. As custodian of this revelation, the priest is responsible not only to 
honor it, but to spread it and to regulate national life by means of it. 
When this knowledge is not merely neglected, but despised, God himself is 
brought into disrepute, and the priest forfeits all claim to continue in his 
holy office. The same verb is used in I Sam 15:23,26 to describe Saul’s 
rejection from office for rejecting Yahweh’s word. 

7 will reject. The placement of the first object (“the knowledge”) before 
the verb in the previous clause brings the two clauses into a chiastic pat¬ 
tern. Unlike v 5 and v 9b, a consecutive perfect (future) verb is not used 
here to proclaim the punishment; the imperfect is simply a variation from 
the norm. The use of the conjunction before “I will reject” but not before 
its parallel “I will forget” is unusual. 

The spelling of the verb with an extra *alep at the end is unaccountable 
as a scribal error, and inexplicable in terms of pre-exilic orthographic 
practice. It seems to represent medial short a between the stem and the 
suffix. Cf. Kimron (1974-75), Freedman and Ritterspach (1967). 

from being priest to me. While no special title is given, it is clear that 
Hosea is speaking of a high priest or chief priest at a central shrine. The 
seriousness of the charges, and the singling out of one priest for accusa¬ 
tion, makes it clear that he is held responsible for the state of the entire 
nation. Amaziah, “the priest of Bethel” (Amos 7:10) springs to mind, 
although neither his name nor his shrine’s is supplied by Hosea. From the 
activities described in the remainder of the chapter it is clear that Yahweh 
worship had been converted into blatant paganism as a result of radical 
apostasy on the part of the leading ecclesiastical functionary. 

6b. forgotten. The importance of skh against the background of the 
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Deuteronomic tradition has been pointed out in the Notes on 2:15. It 
implies more than a lapse of memory; it implies deliberate rejection. 

your children . While the rejection of the children seems to reflect family 
solidarity, there is reason to believe that they deserved their condemnation 
as in the case of Eli and his sons. When Yahweh “forgets” the priest’s 
children, he does not simply overlook them, he expels them. The sons of 
Eh were at fault (I Sam 2:12-17,22-25), and their sins included having 
sex with women in the shrine (v 22) as well as general cupidity (v 16). 
Eli is blamed for not restraining them, and they are to be excluded from 
office (I Sam 2:27-36) by a continuing curse on Eli’s male descendants. 

7-8. This unit, which employs plural verbs and pronominal suffixes, 
reflects a shift in focus from the chief priest alone to a group. While “peo¬ 
ple” is construed as plural in v 6a (note that the versions render the verb 
there singular), it is singular in v 14b ( yilldbet ). In the occurrences of 
“people” in a verbal clause, it is either the subject of a passive form (w 6, 
14) or the object of an active one (w 8,12). Verses 6a and 14b are iso¬ 
lated lines next to good bicola; together they make a fine discontinuous 
bicolon. There are thematic connections between v 8 and v 12. In v 9 the 
comparison between “priest” and “people” stresses the sameness of their 
fate rather than of their behavior. The crimes are those of the priest, the 
consequences involve both priest and people. In the present instance, we 
look for the antecedent of the plural forms in the preceding verse and find 
it in baneka y “your children.” While the sins described in w 7-8,10, and 
14b are not sufficiently specific to establish the distinction between priests 
and people as the culprits, they are consistent with the proposed identifica¬ 
tion. More decisive is the reading of v 8a, where according to the usual 
analysis the subject of the verb yd’kelu must be a plural other than 4 amnii, 
“my people.” If this is correct, then the subject must be “priests” since, 
according to the applicable law (Lev 6:18-19), they alone were entitled 
to eat the remains of this offering. 

7a. grew proud . The construction resembles 11:2 in part; note also 
Jeremiah’s complaint that Israel had as many gods as towns (Jer 2:28). 
Then the reference is to their pride rather than their numbers. 

they sinned. The perfect verb describes the accomplished act. The prepo¬ 
sition / can refer to the one sinned against (Gen 40:1). The following 
imperfect verbs are in poetic parallelism and expound the details of the 
sins. The threatened punishment is in v 10, in the consecutive perfect (fu¬ 
ture) . A connection between the sin and its punishment should be sought; 
it is likely that the sin in question is exchanging Yahweh (the Glory of Is¬ 
rael) for Baal, Ignominy, and calling Baal Kabod. It is possible that the 
acclamation Kabod in Ps 29:9 was present in the original Baal poem, on 
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which the Hebrew poem is based. The plural here shows that the children 
of the priest are meant. 

7b. Glory. That is, Yahweh. Note the assonance of kerubbam and 
kebodam. Each line in the bicolon of v 7 has exactly eight syllables; 
there is not much parallelism in the bicolon. In Ps 106:19—20 there is a 
report of Israel’s first calamitous excursion into idolatry. 

They made a calf at Horeb, 

And bowed down to a casting, 

And they exchanged (wayyamiru) their Glory 
For a statue of a bull, an eater of grass. 

The use of the same idiom in Hos 4:7 suggests that this incident is meant. 
Qalon, “Ignominy,” is the opposite of Kabod, “Glory,” in Isa 22:18; 
Prov 3:35; 13:18. In Ps 106:20 “their Glory” is Yahweh; so in the MT of 
Hos 4:7 “their Glory” seems to be a sarcastic name for the anti-Yahweh, 
Baal. But this is awkward and the reverse of what we have in Psalm 106 
and Jeremiah 2. Jeremiah, who is so often close to Hosea in thought and 
vocabulary, is straightforward. Yahweh is aghast at Israel’s unheard-of ac¬ 
tion: “My people exchanged ( hemir ) its Glory for Unprofitable” (Jer 
2:11). Jeremiah’s name for the substitute god ( belo ' yo'il) is a play on 
the name Baal. In Hos 4:7 qalon is a name for Baal expressing disgust. 
The illicit name “Glory” (9:11; 10:5) will be removed from Baal and he 
will be given his true name, “Shame.” 

they exchanged. MT reads “I exchanged.” Some versions bear witness 
to the alternative reading used here: kebodt beqalon hemirti, “they ex¬ 
changed my Glory for Ignominy.” This is so close to Jer 2:11 and Ps 
106:20 that it is hard to see why it was considered objectionable. In these 
parallel texts, “their Glory” refers to Yahweh, who is replaced by a false 
god, variously styled. 

If MT’s ' amir, “I will exchange” is retained, since Yahweh would not 
replace himself with Shame, kebodam could not have the same meaning 
here as in Jer 2:11 and Ps 106:20. But it seems better to interpret v 7 in 
line with the other passages and read hemirti for 3 amir . 

Kuhnigk (1974:39-45) normalizes the second line to the first, to yield 
“they exchanged,” by proposing to read 3 myr as an Ap‘el alternative to the 
Hip'il. This is possible. 

The contrast of kabod and qalon is met with in Prov 3:35. 

kabod hakdmim yinhalu 
ukeSiltm merim qalon 

A traditional translation is: “The wise will inherit honor, but fools exalt 
disgrace.” If merim is Hip ( il participle of rm, it does not agree with the 
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plural subject; and the meaning is not parallel to “inherit.” Attempts to 
make it fit are not satisfactory (Scott 1965:46). Emendation to morisim 
solves both these problems, for yrs is a semantic parallel to nfyl. But con¬ 
siderable changes are needed in the text, and the parallelism is still not 
good since yrS means “to dispossess, forcibly possess,” and this is not 
comparable to nhl, “to inherit (legally).” 

Gordis (1970:102) tried to solve the problem by reading mertm as the 
Qal plural participle of mwr, the verb used here in Hos 4:7. He has prob¬ 
ably hit on the right root, but his arguments are weak, and his translation 
is still unsatisfactory, “But fools acquire shame.” This makes qdlon the 
only object of mertm , and the exact nature of the transaction remains 
undefined, unless by the Aramaic parallel “to purchase.” The meaning of 
the Aramaic (or Arabic) cognate should not be permitted to impose the 
result unless other occurrences in Hebrew attest the existence of that 
meaning in that language. 

Morphology in Gordis’s solution is problematic. There are no Qal forms 
of this root recognized by philologists; this is not an objection, only a cau¬ 
tion. By analogy mertm is like mettm, so the parsing is not impossible. 
Gordis may be right in recognizing a Qal in Isa 38:17, mar , “changed,” 
but Gordis loses as much as he gains from this excursion. Paradigmatic 
analogy suggests that mertm should be stative, like mettm, and the 
vocalization of mar is different, if MT be retained. So the existence of a 
Qal of mwr remains speculative. 

If emendation is permitted, the reconstruction of Hip'il of mwr is not as 
drastic as the Hip'il of yrS: memirtm can be recovered simply by reading 
the preceding m twice. 

The syntactic difficulties in the way of Gordis’s interpretation are more 
formidable. The Hip'il of m(w/y)r is used typically as a ditransitive verb; 
its first object is the thing given away (with ’et as not a accusativi, if a 
marker is used), and the second object is the thing acquired (with b as 
nota accusativi if a marker is used). 

The grammar excludes acquisition by purchase, for then the original 
possession would have the b of price. Ps 106:20 realizes this syntax fully, 
and may be taken as normative. This text also makes it clear that “Glory” 
as the object of hemtr is a byword, as is confirmed by Jer 2:11. Hos 4:7 
does not contain the nota accusativi, but the idiom is similar. Lev 
27:10,33 describes the replacement of one intended gift by another; cf. Ps 
15:4; the Levitical rules refer to the temtird, something put in the place 
previously occupied by something else. 

There is no thought of purchase with mwr, for there is no second party 
in any of these transactions, and there is no hint that one object is the 
price of the other. In Job 15:31; 20:18; 28:17, however, temfird does have 
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connotations of exchange, and could be abstract. The negotiation in Ruth 
4:7 is in line with Leviticus 27, contra Campbell (1976:139). As we have 
already seen, the connotations of the root mwr do not suggest that temurd 
refers to the acquisition of land by purchase, or even by redemption 
( = exchange), and in Ruth there is no hint of the payment of a price. The 
land is inherited by the man who, in a posthumous pseudo-adoption by the 
deceased Elimelech, becomes his heir, because his marriage to Elimelech’s 
widowed daughter-in-law is tantamount to this. It should not be implied 
that the ceremony of the sandals served to ratify “exchange transactions” 
in general. It is highly specific and symbolizes the replacement.of one go’el 
by another; kol-dabdr here means “the whole matter.” The phrase “ ge’ula 
and temtird” is a hendiadys, meaning “an interchange of the right of re¬ 
demption,” or rather the replacement of one redeemer by another. In the 
ceremony of the sandals, Boaz and the first go’el swapped sandals to sym¬ 
bolize this exchange of roles. 

If, as Gordis suggests, hemir describes the bartering of one object for 
another, then hemir would mean “to sell.” But there is never a hint of a 
buyer; the action is entirely carried out by one party. Ezek 48:14 carefully 
distinguishes between sale and replacement. In the restoration, the best 
land will be holy for Yahweh, welo'-yimkeru mimmennu weld’ yamer 
weld’ ya'abir, “and they will not sell any of it, and he (!) will not replace 
[any of it] and he will not make [any of it] pass over.” The Qere/ 
Kethib reading of the third verb (Qere — Hip‘il; Kethib — Qal) shows 
that its exact meaning was unclear. It refers either to a third way of getting 
rid of property, or is meant to cover all processes of alienation; the dis¬ 
tinction between selling and replacing is clearly made. It is misleading to 
say that yamer in Ezek 48:14 has no object: the first two verbs have a 
common object, and this confirms that the first object of the verb is the 
original possession, which is replaced. Most of the clear cases of mwr 
show that the action is one of replacing this original object by an inferior 
one: replacing the true God by an idol (Ps 106:20; Hos 4:7; Jer 2:11); 
or replacing one votive offering by another (Lev 27:10,33; Ezek 48:14). 
Even the opposite case envisioned by Lev 27:10 (replacing an original 
gift by a “better” one) can be understood as plugging a casuistic hole in 
the primary rule: you must not replace your promised gift by a worse one, 
or indeed by anything, even if you claim it is better. 

It is possible that the verb might describe an act of relinquishment when 
there is no replacement. It has been difficult to take hdmir as intransitive 
in Ps 46:3; it could mean “when he relinquishes the earth,” but the paral¬ 
lel suggests that here God replaces the land by sea in a reversion to pre¬ 
creation chaos. Similarly Mic 2:4 could mean “My people have given up 
(their) patrimonial land.” We can summarize the recorded interchanges. 
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Ps 106:20 

first object 
keboddm 

replaced by 
betabnit 

Jer 2:11 

kebodo 

belo' yd'il 

Hos 4:7 

keboddm 

beqalon 

Prov 3:35 

kdbod 

qalon 

Lev 27:10 

tob 

• 

bera‘ 

(cf. 27:33; Ps 15:4) 

Ps 46:3 

*eres 

* 

yam? 

Mic 2:4 

heleq 

? 

Ezek 48:14 

re sit ha'ares 
• 

? 


To sum up: The biblical evidence affords no basis whatever for the ex¬ 
istence of a Qal mwr “to acquire.” The root occurs only in the Hip'il (ex¬ 
cept for the Nip'al in Jer 48:11), and it has no meaning other than “to re¬ 
place.” It is better to try to make “to replace” fit the obscure passages 
than to resort to unattested meanings in an attempt to resolve the obscu¬ 
rity. The word-field of Prov 3:35 fits the dominant usage, showing that 
“glory” is the object of both verbs in the verse. The wise preserve honor 
as a heritage; fools replace it with disgrace. The similarities of Hos 4:7, Ps 
106:20, and Jer 2:11 show that the theme in each is idolatry, replacing 
Yahweh by an idol which can only be called “Ignominy.” 

8a. The sin-offering of my people. Questions of translation and inter¬ 
pretation of this verse have exercised scholars and produced a great deal 
of discussion, but a straightforward rendering would seem to be best. The 
passage describes in more detail the sin of the priest’s children, who ap¬ 
parently were greedy and avaricious about seizing and devouring their 
share of the sin-offerings of the people. While v 8a on the face of it only 
mentions a practice authorized by biblical custom (Lev 6:17-23; 10:19), 
in the present context we must suppose that the priests abused their privi¬ 
lege by taking more than they were entitled to, and infringed on the rights 
of the deity or the people, probably both. That desire or greed was in¬ 
volved is implied in v 8b by the phrase ns* nps (Deut 24:15; Pss 24:4; 
25:1; 86:4; 143:8; cf. Lam 3:41). It is a vivid expression of gluttony — 
literally, lifting the throat. We must interpret ‘wnm as a synonym of kit't, 
“sin-offering,” although there is no direct warrant for this equation in the 
ritual literature. Since we are dealing with prophetic literature of the eighth 
century and not the Priestly Code or the priestly prophet Ezekiel, the 
usage may not be as unthinkable as earlier scholars believed. What we 
have is a sequence of charges against the priests to explain and justify the 
condemnation pronounced in v 6. The children of the chief priest are 
guilty of a multitude of sins and have earned their just punishment quite 
apart from sharing in the consequences of their father’s misdeeds. They 
have exchanged their Glory (Yahweh) for Ignominy (Baal), devoured 
the sin-offerings of the people, and greedily consumed their sacrifices for 
guilt. 
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It is possible to understand the MT of v 7b as a form of punishment for 
the sins of v 7a (i.e. “I will change their Glory into Ignominy”), and if 
that is correct, we should also interpret v 8b as a description of punish¬ 
ment to come rather than of crime committed. In this regard, it may be 
noted that while the expression ns* np$ is well attested, the idiom ns’ ‘wn is 
even more common, and its basic meaning, “to bear guilt, punishment,” 
would be entirely appropriate here. That leaves initial 7 and final npsw to 
be explained; we may treat these words as a separated prepositional 
phrase: ’el — nap$o, meaning “to life itself,” i.e. to death; rtapsam can 
mean “fatally,” as in the penalty for a capital crime. This regrouping 
would also solve the problem of the anomalous suffixes: the 3 m pi suffix 
on Vn would refer to the sons of the priests, the plural subject of the 
different verbs, while the 3ms suffix on nepeS would be the equivalent of 
the definite article, providing desired emphasis. We would render the 
clause as follows: “And they will bear their guilt (= punishment) to the 
point of death (= at the cost of life itself).” The two possibilities for this 
quatrain (w 7-8) would be as follows; the first follows the versions of 
v 7b, the second the MT. 

A. As they grew proud, so they sinned against me. 

Their Glory they exchanged for Ignominy. 

The sin-offering of my people they devour 

And toward their iniquity-offerings they lift 
their throats. 

B. As they grew proud, so they sinned against me. 

(So) I will change their Glory into Ignominy. 

(As) they devoured the sin-offerings of my people, 

So they will bear their guilt (= punishment) at the 

cost of life itself. 

8b. their throats . Literally MT reads “his throat”; the reading is an ab¬ 
breviation of the distributive construction yis’u (’is) napso, “each per¬ 
son lifts his throat.” Kuhnigk (1974:46) identifies the suffix as an old ac¬ 
cusative ending (as in Phoenician). The sporadic survival of such a fossil 
is highly doubtful. If the Hebrew -6 found in archaic forms that derives 
from the old case ending survives, it probably has determinative meaning 
— “the soul,” meaning “their soul(s)” — when the possessor of a body 
part is the subject of the verb of which the name for the body part is the 
object. 

9a. It shall he. The proverb “Like people, like priest” is one of the best 
known of Hosea’s sayings; but it is doubtful if it has been rightly under¬ 
stood. In the first place, the opening wehayd, whenever Hosea uses it (it 
occurs elsewhere only in 1:5; 2:1 bis, 18, 23) is always future, if not es- 
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chatological. Here it states the principle of Yahweh’s intended judgments 
— “Like the people, like the priest.” 

The second problem is what is being compared to what. The con¬ 
struction “Like X, like Y” occurs several times in the Hebrew Bible. 
Which item serves as the standard of comparison for the other? There are 
three possibilities. (1) X is like Y; Y sets the standard. X is likened to Y; 
the people, dependent on the priest, become like him. The people are just 
as bad as the priest, and are corrupt because the priest has shown the way. 
One would expect the priest to be better than the people. (2) Y is like X; 
X sets the standard. Y is likened to X. The priest, conforming to the low 
standards of the people, has become as bad as they are, instead of main¬ 
taining a superior level of holiness. (3) X and Y are alike, neither is the 
starting point. Similarity as such is asserted. Priest and people are indis- 
tinguishably guilty of the crimes listed. 

The point is a fine one, but it is important. The context does not settle 
the point, but v 4b, as we read it, indicates that the priest was the prime 
target for Yahweh’s rib . The passive verb in v 6a indicates that the people 
have been ruined by the priest who rejected “the knowledge,” not that the 
priest has been corrupted by the people. As a forecast of future judgment, 
is the prophet saying that (1) the people will be judged in the same man¬ 
ner as the priest; or (2) that the priest will be judged in the same manner 
as the people; or (3) that both will be judged alike? Harper (p. 258) 
takes Hos 4:9 to refer to the fall of the priest to the level of the people 
(2). His main argument is that the whole passage deals with the degenera¬ 
tion of the priests. The neutral interpretation (3) is preferred by G. A. 
Smith. The community as a whole is in the same condition, people and 
priest alike. Wolff makes the important observation that in Hosea’s 
numerous similes, “the thing being compared more often precedes the 
image of comparison that follows it” (1974:83). 

Other occurrences of the same construction do not settle the question 
either way, for both sequences are found. (1) X is like Y. Kamoka 
kepar'oh (Gen 44:18), “You are like Pharaoh.” Pharaoh is the measure 
of power, but Joseph is just as powerful, in Judah’s opinion. Kassaddiq 
karasa* (Gen 18:25), “The righteous will be like the wicked.” The wicked 
are the model of retributive judgment. If the righteous perish with them, 
God is treating the good as if they were evil. Kaqqatdn kaggadol (Deut 
1:17): while this could mean that rich and poor are to be treated alike, it 
probably means that magistrates are to show as much respect to the 
socially inferior as to the superior, and treat the poor as if they were rich. 
Halo* kdmdhu ke*ayin be'enekem (Hag 2:3): the new temple is like 
nothing compared with the old. In I Kings 22:4, Jehoshaphat invites 
Ahab to regard himself and his army as his own — kamdrii kamoka 
ke'ammi k&ammeka kesusay kesusekd. 
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Consider kesakir ketosab yihyeh ‘immak (Lev 25:40): this statement 
has been interpreted as meaning that an Israelite who sells himself into 
debt slavery will not be treated like a foreign slave, but will retain a sta¬ 
tus like that of wage laborers or resident aliens who, while not full citi¬ 
zens, were nevertheless free men. This improbably supposes that kesakir 
ketosab is a coordinate phrase in spite of the absence of “and” in He¬ 
brew; hence NAB, “Let him be like a hired servant or like your tenant.” 
Rather it means: “The rule among you will be this: Like hireling, like 
alien,” i.e. the hireling is the Israelite who must not be given worse treat¬ 
ment than a free resident alien. The statement is like kakem kagger yihyeh 
lipne yhwh (Num 15:15), viz. the alien is to be under the same regula¬ 
tions as the Israelites — Y is like X (construction 2). Other examples of 
type (2) are: kekohi 'az ukekohi *atta (Josh 14:11), “I am just as strong 
now as I was then,” the standard for comparison coming first. Kahatta’t 
ka’asam (Lev 7:7; Sam reads this at Lev 14:13): the comparison is made 
in rubrics about the guilt offering, which is to be the same as the sin offer¬ 
ing. Kamoka kemohem (Judg 8:18): “They looked just like you.” 
Keheleq hayyored bammilhama ukeheleq hayyoseb ‘al-hakkelim (I Sam 
30:24): while there is an emphasis on equality (a half-share is men¬ 
tioned), the principle to be established is that support personnel are to be 
treated just like combat troops. 

Isa 24:2 has a list of six such comparisons, beginning with the one we 
have in Hos 4:9. If a lender is superior to a borrower, then the inferior 
person does not always come first (as with slave — master). In any event, 
the total effect is to emphasize the equality of treatment that all will re¬ 
ceive, irrespective of rank, in the day of judgment. These are best 
classified as type (3). If Lev 25:40 is compared with Exod 12:45, it ap¬ 
pears that toSab and sakir have the same status: both are banned from the 
Passover rites, since both are non-Israelites. In Josh 8:33 kagger ka’ezrah 
means that the resident alien is under the same obligation as the native- 
born Israelite to participate in the commination ritual. Lev 24:22 specif¬ 
ically says that both follow “the same rule.” 

The comparative evidence is indecisive. Hos 4:9a seems to be neutral 
(3), emphasizing equality. In the context, however, it moves toward the 
sense that the people will be judged in the same manner as the priest. 
Verse 9a does not necessarily mean that the people and priest will receive 
the same punishment. It means that both will be punished by applying the 
same rule (Lev 24:22); the harvest of punishment is like the seed of sin. 
Although the priest dominates this section, the people are not marginal: 
their appearance in v 9 is central, balanced by references to their folly (w 
6 and 14) and misguidance (w 8 and 11). 

9b. The bicolon in 4:9b, expounding v 9a, is elegantly constructed, with 
complete synonymous parallelism and chiasmus. A similar bicolon ap- 
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pears at 12:3; the use of the preposition k there shows the flexibility in 
Hosea’s use of the particles, and suggests that their omission is often a fea¬ 
ture of his poetry. The text is literally “I shall punish him/it (priest or 
people) for his/its (priest’s/people’s) ways//I shall requite him/it for 
his/its deeds.” We represent the four-way ambiguity by omitting some pro¬ 
nouns in the translation. 

I shall punish each . Compare Hos 1:4; 2:15; Amos 3:14; Zeph 
1:8,9,12. The preposition is always *al. 

requite . With this use of ’aMb in parallel with pqd, compare its occur¬ 
rence eight times in Amos 1-2 (1:3,6,9,11,13; 2:1,4,6). 

deeds . Hosea often uses the word ma'aldlim (5:4; 7:2; 9:15; 12:3), as 
does Micah (2:7; 3:4; 7:13). 

10a. They have eaten. The plural verbs in this verse correspond to those 
in w 7-8 (note y’klw in v 8 and w'klw in v 10) and presumably the sub¬ 
ject is the same, the children of the priest, or perhaps the priests generally. 
So far, in talking about sins and penalties, the verbs have been used for 
the most part in accordance with classical norms. The things the priest has 
done are described with perfect forms ( m'st ) or wow-consecutive with im¬ 
perfect forms (wtskfy). The penalties are announced using imperfect 
forms (’skh) or wow-consecutive with perfect forms ( wpqdty ). In v 10, 
the negated imperfects are evidently penalties, but the verb hiznu is for¬ 
mally past tense while we’akelu is ambiguous. It is precisely because of 
this ambiguity that we- plus perfect is usually future, rarely past, as it is 
here. 

In v 8 we suggested that gluttonous and sacrilegious eating on the part 
of the priests corrupted public worship. Here the consequences of such 
eating, joined to sexual activity of a cultic nature, are described. The 
quasi-magical character of contemporary Israelite religion is apparent 
here. Ceremonial eating was intended to secure abundance of food, but it 
will have an opposite effect. Ritual intercourse was intended to secure fer¬ 
tility, but won’t succeed. Compare 9:14. 

Ginsberg (1967:73-74) achieves closer parallelism by translating: 


They shall eat and not be satisfied, 
guzzle and not be slaked. 

He finds zny “to drink heavily” in v 18b also. It seems better to keep the 
meaning of the root zny constant, in view of its repeated use, and to ex¬ 
plain the Hip'il (which occurs again in 5:3) as elative rather than causa¬ 
tive. Ginsberg does not bend any of the Qal forms to this meaning. Prov 
3:10 supports our rendering, in the parallelism of sb 1 and prs t but the 
roots are used in different senses here. 

increase . Literally “break (out).” The meaning of the verb paras was 
discussed at v 2. When Judah resorted to a prostitute (Gen 38:15), there 
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was “breaking out” in childbirth (Gen 38:29). This meaning, the bursting 
of the child from the womb, could apply here, or the reference may be to 
the spreading out of increased population. 

10b. they have deserted Yahweh . This line and v 12bB may constitute a 
discontinuous bicolon, with parallelism and chiasm in the positions of 
verbs and objects, forming an envelope around a unit (w 11-12bA) 
which shows how the priest entangled the people in drink, magic, and 
sex. Note the inverted position of ki on the last internal rather than on the 
opening line of this unit; cf. v 14aB. To desert Yahweh (or his Torah or 
his covenant) is a common accusation; Elijah’s complaint (I Kings 19:10, 
14) is typical. In contrast Yahweh does not abandon his covenant-loyalty 
(Gen 24:27; Ruth 2:20). 

The verb f zbw is plural, in continuity with the verbs of w 10a and 7-8. 
Being perfect, it describes some accomplished sin; w 10b and 12bB pro¬ 
vide the reason and basis for the judgment pronounced in v 10a. The ac¬ 
cusation is energetic and climactic. The use of kt is significant: as a subor¬ 
dinate conjunction, it links v 10b with the preceding clauses. In addition, 
it offers a balancing term for ky in v 12bA. We notice that, apart from ki 
tob silldh (v 13aB), in which it functions differently, kt is used four times 
at pivotal points in this passage: ki-atta (v 6b) balances ki-hem (v 14b); 
and v 10b balances v 12bA, which has a singular perfect verb to compare 
with the plural perfect in the present clause. The intertwined themes of 
priest and priests continue: v 10b refers to the group, and v 12bA refers 
to the individual priest. 

10b-lla. The end of v 10b is difficult. In MT the verse ends with an 
infinitive, Ismr, “to watch, hold to”; some kind of object seems necessary 
to complete the meaning. BH 3 and BHS, following LXX and many 
scholars, attach the first word of v 11 (“promiscuity”) to the end of v 10. 
This produces the construction “to keep zenut/* Since any continuity 
between *zbw and Ismr is debatable, it is better to read Ismr as the perfect 
form of the verb, 3 ms, with the emphatic l (Dahood and Penar 
1970:406). The combination smr znwt does not occur anywhere else, but 
could be correct, if Hosea is being deliberately bitter. In the Deu- 
teronomic tradition, the usual object of the verb Smr is the word or com¬ 
mandment of Yahweh. The “knowledge of God,” his Torah (v 6b), has 
been rejected by the priest, who prefers to observe zentit, the covenant 
code of Baal. Thus ISmr znwt is similar to rwh znwnym in v 12b. The 
spirit of zintinim may be a rival god of Yahweh, and v 12bA is a parallel 
for v 1 la; if a participle of smr is read, then smr zenut might be a pejora¬ 
tive name for a god. If we then relate these phrases to the idols mentioned 
in v 12a, we may have both a male (smr znwt — mqlw') and a female 
(rwh znwnym = 'sw) deity represented in the passage. The proposed 
treatment of smr, “he holds to,” is supported by the language of Ps 31:7, 
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where “those who keep worthless idols” (Dahood 1966:185, 151) are the 
opposite of those who trust in Yahweh. See a similar expression, using 
Pi‘el, in Jonah 2:9, which, like Hos 4:10, sets “keeping worthless idols” 
as the counterpart of “deserting their hesed” An abstract object of smr is 
used in Hos 12:7 as well, where deserting Yahweh is matched by return¬ 
ing to Yahweh. Amos 2:4 covers the same range of ideas as Hos 4:6-10. 
It uses the verbs m's, smr, and ht‘h. The faithful have integrity ( f 2met), 
which is lacking in the land. To “keep” zZnut is the principle of disloyalty. 

Translating “to practice” or “to revere” would be suitable. If zenut is 
not accepted as the object of lismor t then we must fall back on the MT, 
and attempt to interpret ' azebu lismor as a compound verb with ’et-yhwh 
as object. The awkwardness is apparent in ASV: “Because they have left 
off taking heed to Yahweh.” It may be noted, however, that smr is used 
without an object in Hos 12:13 (cf. Gen 30:31). 

11-12. In finding our way through this uncertain terrain there are a few 
firm footholds. The entire discourse describes the misconduct of the priest 
and his children. This misconduct in the religious domain involves drunken¬ 
ness, sexual activity, and divination. We have observed that v 10b (up 
through ‘zbw) is linked effectively with v 12bB to form an envelope 
around vv ll-12bA. The subject is evidently the same as for w 7-8, 
namely the children of the priest (v 6), or priests generally, represented 
by the 3 m pi pronominal forms. The intervening material itself forms a 
block in which there are four verbs which clearly have 3ms subjects, and 
a fifth, if Ismr is parsed as a Qal perfect form with emphatic l. In our 
opinion, the subject of the singular verbs is the priest himself, particularly 
in w 11 and 12. 

Within this unit, we can detect a pair of parallel cola, v 12a (without 
*my, which belongs with the preceding line): b‘sw ys’l / / wmqlw ygyd Iw . 
Moving outward from this pair we find the phrase yqh lb (‘my) parallel in 
sense to ht‘h: 

lib He takes away my people’s heart. 

12bA By a promiscuous spirit he has led them astray. 

The pair wyyn wtyrws should be divided between contiguous cola. 

In exploring the poetic organization of these lines, a clue is supplied by 
a principle already established in other parts of this discourse. Singular 
verbs have “the priest” as their subject, while plural verbs have “the 
priests.” It is “the priest” who makes inquiry by means of his stick and 
whose staff speaks to him. The priest also is the subject of the singular 
verbs yiqqafy and hit*a. There is another grammatical principle to be borne 
in mind: the sparing use of prepositions, with the result that some nouns 
are to be understood as governed by prepositions, or better, to have adver- 
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bial functions. So, instead of the usual “must takes away the under¬ 
standing” (which is sententious and banal), we have “He (the priest) 
takes away my people’s heart (by means of) must.” 

The extent of the clause in v 11 is indeterminate. The MT seems to 
mean “Prostitution and wine and must (he) will take to heart.” The in¬ 
completeness of this statement can be remedied by detaching the first 
word of the next verse (“my people”) to make “the heart of my people” 
the object of the verb in v 11 (so LXX). Verse 12 is improved by this ad¬ 
justment of clause boundaries. As we have seen, the first word of v 11 be¬ 
longs with the end of v 10. This leaves “wine and must” as the apparent 
subject of v 11. The verb, however, is singular, but a phrase of two (or 
three) coordinated nouns is plural, raising doubts that it is the subject. We 
have seen that the change from singular to plural verbs and pronouns con¬ 
sistently marks the change from the priest to the priests as topic. So, in v 
11 it is the priest, not wine, that captures the mind of the people. The 
priest has gained control of their “heart” by various means. He has kept 
them in ignorance, ruining them (v 6), with wine (v 11; cf. 7:5), and by 
means of “the spirit of promiscuity” (v 12). The combined use of sex, 
magic, and intoxicants in the Baal cult has debauched and degraded the 
people, and the priest is responsible for it all (cf. 7:14 and 9:1-2). 
Verses lib and v 12bA are thus closely parallel. 

Verse 11 is not a text against alcoholic drinks. To capture the heart is 
an act of deception; compare gnb lb in Gen 31:20. In Hos 7:11, leb is in¬ 
telligence, good sense. If v 11 charges the priest with seizing control of the 
people’s thoughts, it strengthens the case for identifying the priest also as 
the implied agent of the passive verb nidmti in v 6a. His devices are igno¬ 
rance (v 6a), sex (w 10a, 11a, 12b), and magic (v 12a). 

12a. makes inquiry . The verb sa’al with the preposition b is used to 
describe the search for guidance. In the early days Yahweh himself was 
the legitimate object of such inquiry (Judg 1:1; II Sam 2:1). How it was 
done is no longer known, but there is evidence that yes/no questions 
could be answered by manipulating the ephod, perhaps using the Urim 
and Thummim for casting lots (I Sam 14:38—42). In Hos 4:12 someone 
is accused of doing this with his Wood or Tree. Since “my people” is at¬ 
tached to v 11, the subject of the verb “inquires” is not stated; since the 
verb is singular, it must be the priest. 

his Wood . In parallel with the word maqqel, “staff,” ‘es probably refers 
to a staff of some kind (Gen 32:11; Num 22:27; I Sam 17:40; Zech 
11:7). Any connection with Aaron’s rod (Numbers 17) is doubtful, since 
the latter is a mafteh , a symbol of office for a tribal head. It is unlikely 
that Hosea is here accusing a high priest of misusing this sacred object for 
magical purposes. 

At first sight the bicolon in v 12a is not perfect: be'es is apparently in- 
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strumental, but its parallel maqld has no preposition, so it seems to be the 
subject. Hence the traditional rendering, which we adopt in part: “My 
people ask counsel at their stock, and their staff declareth unto them’ 7 
(ASV). LXX has already brought the two cola into line, translating both 
nouns as plural dative of instrument: “by their staffs ... by their 
staves. . . If this is correct, no change in the text is called for; the 
preposition does double duty. The traditional reading makes sense, if 
be'eso is the object, not the instrument of the verb. The preposition in¬ 
dicates an instrument in Ezek 21:26, but the god or spirit that makes the 
reply in Judg 18:5; 20:18; I Sam 14:37; I Chron 10:13: “He asks his 
Stick, and his Staff reports to him.” The usual object of sa’al is a god; the 
usual subject of higgtd is a speaker; thus ‘es // maqqel is the symbol of a 
deity. If Ginsberg (1967:74) is correct in his suggestion that the parallel 
nouns here mean penis, then either the idol was a phallus — or the term is 
a contemptuous name for a wooden idol. Hosea uses many words for the 
Canaanite gods, and it seems that the gods of magic are the gods of sex. 
The form of divination practiced here is not rhabdomancy, or casting of 
lots with (magic) wands, or listening to the sounds in a tree. The “pole” is 
the wooden statue of the god; how it might have been supposed to speak 
we can only guess. Psalm 115 contains a polemic against idols in which 
their dumbness is given special prominence; statements that they are inar¬ 
ticulate come as an envelope around the list of their deficiencies (w 5-7). 
This and Isa 58:1 show that gar on is an organ of speech, “voice box” 
rather than “gullet.” The central issue in Elijah’s experiment on Mount 
Carmel was his disproof of Canaanite belief that Baal could answer with a 
voice (I Kings 18:26,29). Dussaud connects this belief with the icono- 
graphic feature of showing the Adam’s apple prominently on statues of 
the Heliopolitan Jupiter (1920:6), a mythographic descendant of Baal. 
The oracle may have been uttered as a thunderclap, interpreted by the 
priest. In Hab 2:11,19, idols are called ‘es and f eben, and the combination 
of genders suggests male and female deities (cf. Deut 29:16; 32:16), al¬ 
though if the pole is the Asherah and the standing stone is a phallic sym¬ 
bol of Baal, the genders of the names of the materials do not correspond 
to the genders of the deities. 

12b. spirit. Hebrew ruah is usually feminine, but it is not uncommon for 
it to be masculine. In v 19 the feminine pronoun (“her wings”) refers to a 
“spirit” which is not otherwise identified; it is probable that these two 
spirits are the same, to be equated further with zenut in v 11; ruah in v 19 
and zenut in v 11 make the complete phrase. We have already noted that 
zenut is best explained as a description of a female deity. But since the 
verb hit'a is masculine (“he caused them to err”), the promiscuous spirit 
(cf. 5:4) is not its subject unless “spirit” is abnormally masculine, in dis¬ 
cord with v 19, or unless two quite different spirits are involved. Isa 
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19:11-17 throws light on this. The princes of Egypt cause the people to 
err, “like a drunken man staggering in his vomit.” The reason is that Yah- 
weh has sent ruah ' iw'im , “a spirit of vacillation,” into their midst. It is 
not the spirit itself that causes the error; it is the leaders who are possessed 
by this spirit. The verb in Hos 4:12bA has no object, and LXX has taken 
it as passive, with “spirit” as an instrumental dative. A few Hebrew MSS 
add an object “them” in anticipation of v 12bB (see BHS). But the true 
object, in view of the parallelism between v 11 and v 12bA (as pointed 
out above, the expressions yqh lb and ht'h are equivalent), is “my people,” 
with ruaht zenurum the instrument. Cf. Ps 95:10; Mic 3:5. It is probable 
that to'e-ruah in Isa 29:24, usually taken to mean “those who err in 
spirit,” means “those deluded by a spirit.” The phrase matches ’eset 
zenurum (Hos 1:2), “a promiscuous wife,” and points to a spirit that 
incites or encourages promiscuity. 

led . . . astray . The root t‘y occurs as Qal (intransitive) and Hip'll 
(causative). The former means “to go astray, wander aimlessly”; the lat¬ 
ter “to lead someone astray.” Since a root with an intransitive Qal can 
hardly have a passive Nip'al, according to the usual rules, the Nip'al, 
which occurs only twice (Isa 19:14; Job 15:31), is a passive of the Hip'il, 
and has a meaning indistinguishable from Qal. 

While the verb lends itself to an abstract meaning, describing ethical 
aberration (Ps 58:4; Prov 7:25; 14:22), in the literal sense it is most 
commonly associated with drunkenness (Isa 19:14; 21:4; 28:7; Job 
12:25). The meanings overlap, and they fit the present context. The verb 
describes the senseless wanderings of a drunk. The use of this verb to 
describe straying animals (Exod 23:4; Isa 53:6; Job 38:41; Ps 119:176) 
suggests that a person who is lost (Gen 21:14; 37:15; Ps 107:4; Isa 
47:15) or inebriated (Isa 28:7) is like a mindless beast. The cause is in 
the loss of the mind (“heart” in Hos 4:11; cf. Isa 47:15). It is possible 
that the Hip'il is an intensive intransitive form in some of its occurrences 


(Prov 10:17). But it is more likely here, at least, that “the people” is the 
unspecified object, for the figure of the people straying (Ezek 14:11) or 
being led astray “like sheep” is described with this verb (Isa 53:6; Jer 
50:6). That “the priest” is the subject of hit*a is confirmed by widespread 
evidence that the prophets held the priesthood responsible for the state of 
the nation (Amos 2:4; Ezek 44:10,15; 48:11; along with prophets, Isa 
28:7). 


act promiscuously . The verb is masculine, and as such should perhaps 
be repointed as Hip'il in line with v lOaB. Hosea uses several prepositions 
with the verb zny. The idiom zny mittahat, literally “to behave promis¬ 
cuously out from under,” is strange, but is found also in Ezek 23:5 (cf. 
Num 5:19). Wolff (1974:85) compares it with ps‘ mittahat, “to rebel out 
from under,” and sees in the choice of the preposition here “the rebellious 
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betrayal of an obligatory relationship of obedience and submission,” 
something much stronger than “from behind” in Hos 1:2. The preposition 
could be used here in anticipation of v 13. 

13a. make sacrifice . . . burn incense. It is not clear whether this verse 
describes “the practice of the fertility rites of the Baal cult in the worship 
of Yahweh” (Waterman 1955:103), or the Baal cult itself, with conscious 
repudiation of Yahweh. The verbs used here occur in the same sequence 
in 11:2, where idols of Baal are the objects of worship. In 2:15, the burn¬ 
ing of incense is the only act of worship directed to the Baals; 4:14b com¬ 
pletes the picture, citing “sacrifice” in the company of cult prostitutes. A 
detailed study of the stock phrases used here has been made by Holladay 
(1961). The plurals show that these are the activities of the priests and, 
following v 12bB, they are the result of deserting Yahweh. In this we 
agree with Wolff, who, however, thinks that w 13b-14a apply to Israelite 
fathers in general (1974:85). We hold that the plural subject is the same 
throughout, namely the children of the high priest, perhaps extended here 
and elsewhere to the entire Israelite priesthood. 

13b. Under oaks, poplars, and terebinths. Another list of three items. 
The singular nouns are collective. While a location under various green 
trees is commonly connected with pagan worship on mountain tops, two 
distinct activities were involved. Amos 2:8 suggests that ritual sex could 
take place “beside the altar,” but the offering of sacrifices and incense 
seems to be distinct from ceremonial intercourse, which took place under 
trees. Hence v 13bA goes better with v 14a than with v 13a, as it is usu¬ 
ally taken. The preposition points to prostitution rather than sacrifice as 
the activity in the arboreta. The anomalous order, with the location (v 
13aB) before the activity (v 14aB), is not unusual in Hosea. 

whose shade. Literally “her shade,” the pronoun taking its gender from 
that of the last noun. It is true that oak, poplar, and terebinth are among 
the best shade trees in Palestine, but this would be a banal, if practical, 
reason for having ritual sex there. Does this reference to shade show that 
the rites were performed on hot sunny days, rather than at night, as is 
sometimes suggested? The image of worshipers going off into thickets 
around the sanctuaries, as if the attendant measure of privacy showed the 
preservation of a little dignity, is dubious. We do not know the details, or 
the reasons for them. 

13bB-14a. This unit of two well-formed and closely interconnected 
bicola stands apart from the rest of the discourse. It contains the only 2 m 
pi pronouns in the chapter, and the only references to daughters and 
brides. The lines are long compared with the remainder of the chapter 
(forty-one syllables rather than the thirty-two common in other four-line 
units in Hosea 4). It interrupts the development of the theme. Whether v 
13bA is connected with v 13a or with v 14a, w 13a and 14bA describe 
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the activities of men, and w 13b-14a, which refer to the activities of 
women, come in the middle of that description. Furthermore, the conjunc¬ 
tion “therefore” does not adequately join v 13a and v 13b. The involve¬ 
ment of the men in the cult is not the reason why the daughters and brides 
commit adultery, unless these women are the same as the “harlots” and 
“cult prostitutes” mentioned in v 14b. This is possible: the cult provided 
the means for Israelite men and women to be promiscuous together. But 
the terminology of w 13 and 14 suggests that the men resort to the female 
prostitutes of the cult shrines and the women commit adultery with male 
counterparts. In recognizing w 13b-14a as a distinct and self-contained 
block, dealing with two groups not dealt with elsewhere in c 4 (the 
daughters and brides and their fathers and fathers-in-law, called “you”), 
we do not mean to suggest that it does not belong there and should be re¬ 
moved. Its distinctiveness should not be blurred by normalizing the 
second-person suffixes to third person (Ginsberg 1967:74). 

The apparent meaning of MT, which excuses the women from punish¬ 
ment (v 14a) because the men are entirely to blame (v 14b), is hard 
to fit into context. In fact, the apparent negative at the beginning of 
v 14 is unaccountable. The verb pqd is always used by Hosea to an¬ 
nounce divine punishment (1:4b; 2:15; 4:9b). It is inconceivable that the 
women could be exculpated, even if the men were primarily responsible. 
The problem could be solved by taking v 14aA as a rhetorical question — 
“Shall I not punish . . . ?” The preceding word ends in -h which could be 
supplied also before lo\ either by repairing a haplography, or by scriptio 
continua. Alternatively the V could be asseverative, a solution which we 
prefer; the particle may be l here, if the J is a dittograph. 

13b. daughters-in-law . A kalld is strictly a bride, but, in parallel with 
“daughters,” it is more likely to be sons’ brides. No distinction should be 
made between “daughters” (who are promiscuous) and “daughters-in- 
law” (who commit adultery). The parallels are mutually defining; the 
zenut // zenunim that is going on here is the kind of promiscuity that 
involves a married woman in adultery. The imperfect verbs used in w 13 
and 14 point to habitual activity on the part of both men and women. 
Wolff (1974:86-87) suggests that the supposed negative in v 14a (“I 
shall not punish”) shows that the women were exempt because they were 
forced by custom to do this, and then only once in a lifetime. The indirect 
way in which the sin of these women is condemned gives a further clue. 
They are not directly accused or threatened; the remarks are addressed to 
their fathers. It is because they are the daughters of a particular person 
that their activities are so wicked. The concern of the entire chapter is the 
wickedness of the priest and his corruption of his sons, and how he and 
they lead the people astray and ruin them. In warning Israel against pagan 
cults, Lev 19:29 warns against profaning one’s daughter by making her a 
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prostitute, “lest the land be promiscuous” (cf. Hos 1:2). The peril would 
seem to have been greatest in the case of a priest’s daughter, suggesting 
that this warning was directed against Canaanite custom. Lev 21:9 not 
only prescribes the penalty of burning for a priest’s daughter who is a 
prostitute; it gives as a reason that she “profanes her father” by doing so. 
The attention given to the behavior of daughters and daughters-in-law in 
w 13b-14aA can be seen as more serious if they are all priests’ relatives. 
The marriage patterns within priestly families meant that there was less 
likelihood that a married woman moved out of her father’s authority into 
her husband’s family. 

14b. They . The words ki hem match the ki ’atta of v 6b. Verse 14b re¬ 
sumes discourse about the priests, confirming that w 13b-14a are paren¬ 
thetical. After the interlude of the priest’s daughters, v 14b returns to the 
behavior of the men, already partly described in v 13a. The language of 
v 14b makes it clear that promiscuity and sacrifice were part of a full-scale 
cult. The form yepdredu is the only Pi'el of its root (there is a Pu'al in 
Esth 3:8). The Pi'el is preferred because of parallelism with qtr . The ac¬ 
tion involved is somewhat obscure (cf. Weider 1965). The terms zonot 
and qedesot are mutually defining; they refer to cult prostitutes, women 
who participate fully in the cult. The articles with the nouns make them 
almost titles. Prd , in parallel with zbh, could refer to some technicality of 
the cult. The Nip'al of the verb usually means “to separate one from the 
other,” while the Hitpa'el describes the dismembering of a slaughtered ani¬ 
mal. The sacrificial act may involve dismembering (the bones of) the 
slaughtered victim (cf. Pss 22:15; 92:10; Job 4:11; 41:9). In II Sam 
1:23, nipradu means that Saul and Jonathan were not separated in life or 
death (cf. Ruth 1:17); a s imil ar meaning here would be that men separate 
from their wives to cohabit with prostitutes. But the Nip'al does not settle 
the meaning of the Pi'eL The usual interpretation is that the men go off by 
themselves in the company of prostitutes, which suggests a more private 
activity than would occur if the coupling was ceremonial in the context of 
a public liturgy. In Hos 11:2, some of the verbs used in 4:13 describe the 
worship of idols. 

Keeping in mind the way plural nouns are used to refer to false gods, 
and noting that the feminine plural “heifers” (Hos 10:5) could refer to 
the female deity, we can ask whether the language of 4:14 connotes the 
worship of Baal’s female counterpart, called zonot // qedesot. The use of 
the preposition ‘im suggests, however, that they are fellow worshipers. 

A people without discernment. The use of 'am, “people,” here joins sev¬ 
eral references to “my people” (4:6,12), and “the people” (9a). The 
noun has no article or suffix because it is modified by the following clause 
“does not discern.” The use of the singular of ylbt and V-ybyn is a devia¬ 
tion from ndmw in v 6, but this reflects the ambiguity of the noun 'am 
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which is collective, and therefore can be construed with either singular or 
plural verbs. Deut 4:6 boasts that Israel is the wisest and most discerning 
of people, and the envy of the entire world, because they possess the stat¬ 
utes of Yahweh. When this knowledge is rejected, the people will come to 
ruin. Ruin is the fate of the foolish talker in the two other places where 
the verb ylbf occurs (Prov 10:8,10). This proverb does not make the 
me anin g of the verb any clearer, but it suggests that this line, which is 
rhythmical and alliterative, is part of a Wisdom saying; this might account 
for the singular number of the verb, as “people,” usually without the arti¬ 
cle, always has a singular verb in Proverbs. Note especially 'am lo’-'dz 
(Prov 30:25) and 'am Id'-'asfim (Prov 30:26). 

15. None of the reported attempts to improve this verse by excising or 
rewriting troublesome words is convincing. One expedient comes from 
LXX, which translated w 14b-15aA as “and the people, which does not 
understand, has entangled itself with a prostitute,” reading 'im rather than 
’im, “if,” at the beginning of v 15. LXX read the continuation of v 15 
differently also, redistributing the verbs and subjects. It confirms the exist¬ 
ence in the text of “Judah,” the word which causes most trouble to mod¬ 
em critics, especially if they consider favorable references to the southern 
kingdom to be the work of later redactors. The abrupt change from sec¬ 
ond person for Israel to third person for Judah, while grammatically 
difficult, has a precedent in the opening lines of Deuteronomy 32, which 
has many affinities with Hosea; v 2 reads ha’dzind hassamdyim . . . 
wetilma' ha*ares, “Give ear, heavens . . . and let the earth listen.” 

In spite of the changes in person and number, v 15 does display some 
coherence, in the parallelism of the nations and of the cities. The entire 
nation is the people of God, and northern and southern kingdoms are usu¬ 
ally together in Hosea’s mind. The two cult sites he names were ancient 
national (not just tribal) shrines, conveniently situated in the middle of 
the country where people in both kingdoms would have access to them. 
Gilgal was the first important campsite west of Jordan (Josh 5:9). Hosea 
regards it as an evil place (9:15; 12:12), as does Amos (4:4; 5:5). The 
importance of Bethel goes back to the Jacob traditions, which Hosea 
knows and uses. Pilgrimage festivals are involved, since it is going (up) to 
these places that is forbidden. It was at these assemblies (2:13) that the 
activities of w 13-14 took place. 

15a. “You . . . are not a prostitute ” This line, introduced by the oath 
particle ’m, is the first of two oaths forbidden in v 15b; it would have been 
spoken by the priest’s children. This is the only place where Israel as such 
is called a prostitute (or perhaps pimp); the rare masculine participle 
agrees with the gender of the pronoun. 

be held guilty. Often when Hosea uses this verb (here and in 10:2; 
13:1; 14:1), it carries with it a threat of punishment. Here it is part of a 
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judgment of Judah’s innocence which the priest’s sons are forbidden to 
make. The sins enumerated in v 2 were crimes against people; ’asam is 
guilt in relation to God, especially in cult matters. To go to Bethel or Gil- 
gal was to incur such guilt; to refrain from going would remove it. 

15b. Beth Awen. Literally, “House of Wickedness”; probably a surro¬ 
gate for Bethel, “House of God.” The persons called pd f ale-awen, 
“doers of iniquity,” referred to fifteen times in the Psalter, and several 
times elsewhere, were probably “idol manufacturers,” who violated the 
second commandment by making an image. Many scholars have seen in 
the phrase a reference to magicians casting spells. This me anin g is not in¬ 
compatible with idolatry, since magical power would be attributed to such 
objects, especially the figurines of the naked goddess that were produced 
in such quantity as talismans of the religions of the ancient Near East. Ab¬ 
stract names like ’awen are often used for concrete objects, and so the 
name may mean “House of (the) Idol(s).” It is possible that Amos was 
originally responsible for this change in an ancient and honorable name, 
for he warned that “Bethel shall become Awen” (5:5). Bethel was one 
of the places where Jeroboam I had set up the golden calves, causing all 
Israel to sin (I Kings 12), a constant target of prophetic assault (I Kings 
13). By the time of Amos it had become the major center for the kind of 
worship which the prophet disapproved (Amos 3:14; 4:4; 5:5bis,6; 
7:10,13). It competed with the political capitals as a national center, and 
had acquired the status of “the king’s sanctuary,” that is, it was the loca¬ 
tion of the royal chapel which wedded the monarchy to the priesthood and 
gave the royal family the legitimation of religion (Amos 7:13). Hence 
speech against this shrine was both blasphemy and treason (Amos 7:10). 
Hosea shares with Amos outrage at what has happened to this place; he 
calls the place Bethel twice (10:15; 12:5), and Beth Awen three times 
(4:15; 5:8;10:5). 

swear. Although the last line has no parallel, it rounds out the two pre¬ 
ceding bicola. Just as v 15bA warns against going to either of the popular 
shrines, so v 15bB prohibits the making of the specified oaths using the 
formula “Life of Yahweh” or “(as) Yahweh lives.” There is no categori¬ 
cal ban on oaths (Jer 4:2; 38:16). The right use of the name of Yahweh 
in making legitimate and honest oaths was one of the privileges of the 
faithful Israelite (Deut 6:13; 10:20). Here we must suppose that false use 
of the formal oath is involved (cf. Jer 7:9 and Hos 4:2). “By the life of 
Yahweh” is not the oath itself, but the protective invocation of deity as 
guardian of the oath. The oath proper traditionally begins with 7m, an em¬ 
phatic negative. Jer 4:2; 12:16; Isa 45:23; 48:1 show how seriously other 
prophets regarded perjury in the name of Yahweh. Compare I Sam 24:22; 
I Kings 1:51; I Sam 17:55 (a denial); after “by the life of Yahweh” (I 
Kings 18:10). 
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False use of the oath of clearance, denying guilt, is the opposite of re¬ 
pentance. It is stubbornness (4; 16), the false swearing denounced in 4:2. 

16-19. This difficult unit may be analyzed into subsections in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 


A 

B 


A' 


B' 


' 16aA) 

ki kepara sorera 

1 ' 


16aB) 

sarar yisra’el 

5 

►12 

16bA) 

‘atta yirem yhwh 

> 

6 


'16bB) 

kekebes bammerhab 

5 ' 

►12 

,17a) 

hab&r ‘asabbim *epray{i)m 

7 „ 


17b) 

*hinriiah-ld 

9 

3 " 

►6 

18a) 

sar sob*dm 

3, 



A 18bA) hazneh hiznu 




’ahabu hebu 9 

18bB) qalon maginneha sarar 8 

19a) r&ah * f awwatah bikendpehd 9 


A' 19b) wSyebdsu mizbehotam 8 

34 


Indeed like a rebel¬ 
lious cow 
Israel has re¬ 
belled 

Now Yahweh will 
shepherd them 
Like lambs in a 
wide pas¬ 
ture 

Ephraim has been 
joined to idols 

He has abandoned 
(them) for 
himself 

He has turned 
aside from 
their drunken¬ 
ness 


They have been 
promiscuous 
They made love 
continually 
He has constrained 
her lustful 
spirit 

her (image of) 
Ignominy with 
its shielding 
wings 

They have behaved 
shamefully at 
their altars 


In spite of the best efforts of many scholars, this passage remains ob¬ 
scure and difficult. To date the only way to make sense of the unit has 
been to engage in extensive emendations, which are a tribute to scholarly 
ingenuity but leave serious questions about the validity of the changes and 
the intention of the original author. On the other hand, efforts to retain 
the MT, or at least the consonantal Hebrew text, result in strained and du- 
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bious renderings and interpretations. Trapped between these undesirable 
alternatives, we have kept alterations at a minimum and at the same time 
have attempted to indicate the lines along which progress may be 
achieved. We have pointed to linkages of different kinds, structural pat¬ 
terns and other details which tend to support the transmitted text, and en¬ 
courage us to examine existing possibilities with renewed attention. 

The unit as a whole may be divided as above into two major parts: 
w 16-18a, and w 18b-19. These are about equal in length, and each may 
be further analyzed into four subsections, organized along familiar lines. 
Part I reflects an interlocking sequence in which the A sections (w 16a, 
16bB-17a, each 12 syllables, divided 7+5 and 5 + 7) describe the be¬ 
havior of Israel and Ephraim, while the B sections (w 16bA,17b-18a, 6 
syllables each) reflect the response, actual or expected, of Yahweh to this 
behavior. 

Essentially the A units describe the character and activity of the sinful 
nation in terms of a pair of similes: Israel is rebellious, like a rebellious 
cow; Ephraim is associated with idols like a flock of lambs in the country. 
In the former example, the equation is established by the repetition of the 
verbal root srr “to be stubborn, rebellious.” In the latter case, the compar¬ 
ison is less obvious. The argument for the proposed analysis is based on 
the structural pattern and the inherent parallelism. If Israel is compared 
with a cow, then the association of Ephraim with a lamb, more likely a 
flock, seems reasonable. Then, too, if Israel is in rebellion against God, 
Ephraim’s involvement with idols seems apposite. In what way, however, 
can association with idols be compared with lambs in the country? Per¬ 
haps the principal point of contact, and generally only one is needed or in¬ 
dicated, is that both are examples of collective brainlessness: idolatry is 
often characterized as essentially stupid, and idolators are mocked as de¬ 
void of common as well as theological sense. Similarly sheep without a 
shepherd, like a stubborn cow, mill around aimlessly; cf. Jer 2:23. There 
is another reason for linking the two phrases (w 16bB and 17a) and that 
is the apparent wordplay of bmrhb and hbwr involving the use of the same 
three consonants in the roots of both words. Such a device would alert the 
hearer to the connection between the parts. 

Turning to the B lines, we find the initial clause, “Now Yahweh will 
shepherd them,” fairly clear, though the exact force of the verb is subject 
to debate. Here it must be minatory (as in Mic 5:5), since a mood of 
judgment pervades the entire unit. When we attempt to link this clause 
with the closing bicolon, w 17b-18a, difficulties emerge. If we correctly 
understand the 3 m pi suffix attached to yr ( m to refer to Israel/Ephraim, 
then we may interpret the suffix with sb'm in the same way. This would 
help to establish Yahweh as the subject of the verbal form sdr and also of 
hnh in the parallel clause. The latter, hnh-lw, is so brief that any attempt 
at interpretation must be tentative and to a certain extent guesswork. The 
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MT pointing of the verb as imperative hardly seems in place since other¬ 
wise all verb forms throughout the passage are in the third person. If we 
read it as a 3 m s perfect form, hinmah, it would conform to the other 
verbs. In view of sr “to turn aside,” hnh can then be understood as “to 
leave, abandon.” The accompanying Iw presumably serves as an ethical 
dative, referring back to the subject; the 3 m pi suffixes are used for the 
two nations. The syntax of sr sb’m is not clear, but since the Qal form of 
swr is not transitive, we must suppose that (sb’)m is an indirect object. 
The implied preposition is min. There is a tension between the theme of 
abandonment in the second unit, and the emphasis on “shepherding” in 
the first (yr'm); we retain the pastoral nuance only because of the similes 
involving domestic animals. In this case, the shepherd is going to attack 
and destroy his recalcitrant flock. Nevertheless, the resulting picture is not 
entirely satisfactory. 

When we advance to the second half of the section, w 18b—19, we note 
a shift to 3 m pi verb forms. The immediate antecedent would be the two 
nations mentioned in w 16-17, but there is reason to believe that the poet 
has rather in mind the priests who have figured prominently in the chapter 
thus far. 

The opening words (hznh hznw ) not only define the nature of the love 
mentioned next (’hbw hbw) as sexual and cultic, but evoke major 
emphases of the preceding units (w 10-15), and point to the priests as 
subject, without exculpating the nation as a whole. Part A (v 18bA) is 
connected with A' (v 19b), which closes the unit, by the co mm on 3 m pi 
verb forms and the content: the shameful behavior at the altars is the ac¬ 
tivity stressed in v 18bA, cultic sex under the auspices of the ecclesiastical 
establishment. A literal rendering of the MT of v 19b yields: “And they 
will be (or let them be) ashamed of their sacrifices”; but the supposed f pi 
of zebah can hardly be justified. It is more likely that future repentance is 
not in view here, but present indictment — namely that verb ybZw refers 
not to “being ashamed” but “committing shameful acts.” Normally the lat¬ 
ter sense is expressed by the Hip'il form (cf. Hos 2:7), while the former is 
expressed by the Qal. That would require repointing of MT to wayyabtfu, 
but it may be that the Qal also can sustain this sense. The following 
word is much more likely to be the normal f pi of mizbeah “altar” than a 
unique f pi of zebafy “sacrifice.” The missing preposition min before the 
word can be explained in one of two ways: (1) scribal error, haplography 
of initial mem; or (2) the deliberate omission of the preposition, a charac¬ 
teristic feature of Hosea’s prophecy. This propensity of the poet compli¬ 
cates analysis and interpretation but must be acknowledged. 

The remaining segment, B-B' (w 18bB,19a), is one of the most ob¬ 
scure and difficult passages in Hosea. The introduction of 3 f s forms is un¬ 
usual, the meaning and connection between “shields” and “wings” are un¬ 
certain at best, the verb $rr has a variety of possible me anin gs, none of 
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which seems entirely suitable in the context; in fact, even the general sense 
is elusive, and the relation of rwh and 'wth to each other and the rest of 
the sentence is not at all clear. 

The subject of the 3ms verb sarar is Yahweh (cf. v 16bA); the action 
threatened is a punishment of the nation, including its priests, for the 
misbehavior described particularly in v 17 (the association with idols). 
The word qalon, “ignominy, shame,” is used not only to describe the 
shame and ignominy which will befall the nation but has clearly defined 
sexual connotations and is used in Nah 3:5 and Jer 13:26 of the exposed 
genitals of the disgraced woman who symbolizes the nation through its 
capital city (respectively Nineveh, Jerusalem). We assume that the qalon 
is related to the rwh 'wth; we interpret the latter as ruah 'awwatah “her 
spirit of desire, her lustful appetite.” The reading 'awwatah, based on the 
consonantal text, is to be preferred to MT 'otah, “herself,” because the 
sign of the definite direct object with pronouns is not common in Hebrew 
poetry and is rare in the poetic parts of Hosea. In addition, the full 
spelling 'wt is also unusual, and is limited for the most part to later sec¬ 
tions of the Bible. (In the pre-exilic minor prophets, 'ot occurs seven 
times and 'ot four times.) The remaining words, mgnyh, “her shield,” and 
bknpyh, “with her wings (skirts),” are linked by the common 3 f s suffix, 
and form a combination, “with her shielding wings.” The pronominal suffix 
seems to refer to rwfy, the only feminine noun anywhere nearby, which we 
have linked with qalon as descriptive of a statue or image of a goddess 
(cf. sml hqn'h in Ezek 8:3,5). We visualize such an image as combining 
armorial and sexual features; representations of the goddess Anat include 
such aspects in a variety of combinations (see the examples in Pope 
1977). Whether the image had wings or flowing robes in not clear. We 
may render w 18bB-19a: “The (image of) Ignominy (with) its 
shields, / He has restrained the spirit of its appetites with its wings (or 
skirts).” We may put them together in a more tolerable fashion: “He has 
constrained the lustful spirit of Ignominy with its shielding wings.” 

In the 3 f s forms in this verse there may be a distant echo of the con¬ 
demnation of the mother of the high priest in 4:5. Perhaps she was seen as 
the guiding evil genius behind the corruption of the priest and the nation, 
much as in an earlier period Jezebel in the north and Athaliah in the south 
were seen in such roles. 

16a. like a rebellious cow. Ephraim is called an ‘egld, “heifer,” in 10:11. 
The choice of pard seems to have been influenced by a desire to secure as¬ 
sonance; the consonant r occurs six times in the line. The simple animal 
comparison, typical of Hosea, shows that he is close to the Wisdom tradi¬ 
tion; see the Note on v 14b. The repeated root srr, “stubborn,” recalls the 
ben sorer of Deut 21:18, who is to be stoned. Compare 4 am sorer (Isa 
65:2), dor sorer (Ps 78:8). 
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16b. ( shepherd ) them . The plural pronoun is not inconsistent with the 
suffixes preceding. The singular suffixes refer to Israel or Ephraim sepa¬ 
rately, while the plural identify both of them together. It is also possible to 
retain the mem as part of the verb, and look for another root. This be¬ 
comes part of a wider question, since the kindly meaning that “to shep¬ 
herd” usually has does not fit the judgmental mood of this passage, or of 
Mic 5:5, in which the future rulers of Israel “will shepherd Assyria with 
the sword.” While “to shepherd” could mean “to rule” in this passage, 
some more hostile action may be required; hence the traditional inter¬ 
pretation “to graze bare” in judgment. In Jer 6:3, shepherds make de¬ 
structive inroads on a desolated countryside, and in Ps 80:14 judgment 
turns the land into pasture for wild beasts (cf. Isa 7:23-25; Hos 2:14). 
Since the usual object of ra'd is the flock, not the pasture, we must ask if 
Hosea is concealing some sinister second meaning beneath this familiar 
verb. It is only in a metaphorical sense that ra‘a , “to graze,” can mean “to 
shave bare” in Jer 2:16 (cf. Gen 3:15b). Wolff (1974:72) seeks to 
reverse the pleasantness of v 16b by reading it as a question to which the 
answer is No; this has been followed by NAB . Quite apart from the lack 
of explicit interrogation in the clause, the usual precative function of ‘atta 
would seem to rule out a question. 

The root presents other possibilities: (a) *yar*em ) “he will thunder,” a 
hostile action of the storm god, root r*m; (b) ydrVem, “he will raise a 
shout of war (or triumph) against them,” root rw V (c) yr‘m, “he will 
harm them,” root r"; (d) yerd f 2m, “he will smash them (on the skull with 
a mace),” root r"; as in Ps 2:9. If the word was originally one of these, it 
has been attracted to the “shepherd” of the MT by the animal husbandry 
images used in the context. Hosea may have intended a play on words, but 
there is no firm evidence for it. All in all, the me anin g “to shepherd” with 
sinister connotation is preferred. 

wide pasture. This traditional rendering, which fits in with “shepherd” 
and “lamb,” has been questioned. Kuhnigk (1974:50-53), following 
Dahood (1966:111), gives merhab the me anin g of “vast territory” (of 
the netherworld); as such it has no necessary connotation of pasture. In 
Hab 1:6 (cf. Job 38:18), the word means simply an unconfined space. 
But it seems to us that the idea that Yahweh will “shepherd them like a 
lamb” in the pastures of Sheol is somewhat farfetched. 

17a. joined to idols. The traditional rendering used here supposes a 
meaning such as “to associate” for /ihr. This interpretation must solve sev¬ 
eral problems. Why is the familiar fydber, “associate,” not used? The vari¬ 
ant could be dialectal; cf. \yubura t a West Semitic loanword into Egyptian, 
the designation of a flotilla of ships banded together for mutual protection 
(Albright 1965:482-483 n 80; cf. Malamat 1962). Why is the passive 
participle used? Or, if the identification of babtir as passive participle is 
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not accepted, could it be a noun in the construct state? The nomen rectum 
of a passive participle in the construct state is normally the subject of the 
verbal activity. Hos 4:17 is the only occurrence of this passive participle. 
Any connection with Hebrew heber-hdber would seem unusual, for these 
words emphasize the identity in status of the companions (cf. Akkadian 
ibru, “peer”). The existence in Ugaritic of two roots, hbr and opens 
other possibilities (Finkelstein 1956). In Hebrew itself a word like hab - 
bura , “wound,” and the association of hbr with weaving point to further 
possibilities, including the weaving of sounds in speech or music (Pope 
1973:122). In Deut 18:11 and Ps 58:6, the verb describes the binding 
of people by the weaving of spells, or the tying of magic knots. Note that 
Isa 1:23 associates sorerim (cf. sorera in Hos 4:16) with habre gannabim. 
Ephraim has been captivated by idols, a statement similar to those in w 11 
and 12; those who meddle with magic are trapped by it. The spirit of 
harlotry, of magic, of idolatry is seen in various guises throughout c 4 
(cf. once more Isa 47:9-11). In v 12, the object of idolatry is the female 
principle; here it is the male, 'asabbim, Baal. 

idols. The singular is used only in Jer 22:28, where it refers to (Je-) 
Coniah ben Jehoiakim. Otherwise the plural is used (I Sam 31:9; II Sam 
5:21). Like other plurals in Hosea, be'altm, me’ahabim, ‘agalot, which 
refer to heathen deities, the word imitates ' eldhim, “God,” and may mean 
just one pagan god, namely Baal. In Hos 13:2 ‘asabbim and f dgalim, 
“calves,” occur (cf. 8:4); the reference is to the bull calf (8:5,6). 

18a. He has turned aside. The words sar sob*dm are difficult. Since the 
rest of the verse is a little clearer, the Masoretes isolated the first two 
words as if they were a complete clause. BH 3 joins them to v 17, but the 
suffixes “him” and “them” collide unless, as we contend, Id is an ethical 
dative rather than a direct object. All translations betray guesswork. Some 
kind of reference to intoxication seems to be involved, because the noun 
sobe “drink,” perhaps “beer,” seems to be present. This could be a refer¬ 
ence to the notorious drunkenness of Ephraim/Samaria at this time, por¬ 
trayed so vividly by Isaiah 28. The participle of saba*, “to drink to ex¬ 
cess,” is used in Ezek 23:42 to describe the men who resort to the 
harlot-wife Oholibah; the orthography is a problem. The participle is 
attested in Prov 23:20,21, where it describes the habitual drunkard. The 
suffixed form occurs only here and in Nah 1:10. It makes textual scholars 
unhappy at both places. Nah 1:10 also has an apparent passive participle. 
Isa 56:12 contains the only occurrence of the verb proper. Deut 21:20 
offers the clearest parallels to Hos 4:18. Isa 1:22-23 and 11:13 have 
much of the same vocabulary, with similar wordplay. 

We have seen already that Hosea continually uses phrases which we 
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find in Deuteronomy. Israel is Yahweh’s “son” (Hos 11:1). Israel is sorer, 
“stubborn” (Hos 4:16). The charge in Deut 21:20 reads: 

benenu zeh sorer umoreh This our son is stubborn and a rebel 
’enennu $omea‘ beqolend (he doesn’t heed our voice), 
zolel wesobe’ a glutton and a drunk. 

It may be that sr sb’m contains an accusation echoing this. Compare sar 
weza'ep, “sullen and resentful” (I Kings 20:43; 21:4), and sare sorerim, 
“the most stubborn of the stubborn” (Jer 6:28), for evidence of the 
shorter form of srr. The root here, however, is probably swr, “to turn 
aside.” There does not seem to be any basis for the traditional “to sour,” 
and little for “to come to an end.” 

18b. They have been promiscuous. The Hip'il is preferred for masculine 
subjects. The plurals take us back to the priests in w 6-14, especially 
w 13a and 14a. The combination of drunkenness and sexual licentiousness 
is present in Genesis 9 and Ezekiel 23, where many associated ideas and 
some of the same vocabulary are met. 

they have made love . Hosea uses the root ’hb in a good sense to 
describe the divine love (Hos 11:1; see Notes on 3:1), and also for im¬ 
moral sexual activity. The unique ’hbw hbw is not readily explained, since 
hb as a biconsonantal byform of ’hb is not otherwise known, and prima- 
’alep verbs do not develop in this way. Note also, however, that the root 
’mr, “see,” in Ugaritic has developed an alloform mr, so hb from Hebrew 
’hb would be both reasonable and appropriate. Sar sob’am and hazneh 
hiznu provide rhyt hmi c parallels. The grammatical analogies are less evi¬ 
dent. It is possible that a single word should be read, a coinage of Hosea’s 
made by reduplicating the last two consonants (Pe'aVal) along the lines of 
na’apupim (Hos 2:4). In any case, an elative meaning is probably in¬ 
tended. Compare yopydpita in Ps 45:3 (Dahood 1966:271). 



VI. THE STATE OF THE NATION: 
THE LEADERS’ PROFANITY 

(5:1-7) 


An address to the leaders 
5:1 a Hear this, priests! 

Pay attention, house of Israel! 

House of the king, give heed! 
lb This verdict applies to you. 

You have become a trap for Mizpah 
and a net spread on Tabor. 

2a The rebels are deep in slaughter. 

2b I am a chastisement to them all. 

The effects of their sins 
3 a I know you, Ephraim. 

Israel cannot hide from me. 

3b Now you, Ephraim, have been promiscuous. 

You, Israel, are defiled. 

A description of the leaders 

4a Their deeds do not permit them to return to their God. 
4b A promiscuous spirit is in their midst 
and Yahweh they do not know. 

Further effects of their sins 
5 a Israel’s pride will testify ag ains t it. 

5b Israel and Ephraim will stumble in their iniquity. 

Judah will stumble with them. 

6a With their flocks and herds they will go to seek Yahweh. 
6b But they will not find him. He has withdrawn from them. 
7a Against Yahweh they have been traitorous. 

They have engendered foreign children. 

7b Now he will eat their property at the New Moon. 
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NOTES 


5:1-7. Chapter 5 grows out of c 4 and continues most of its themes. Its 
opening invocation (5:1) is typical of the commencement of a confronta¬ 
tion in legal dispute, like 4:1-3. Accusations are made, punishments are 
threatened. In c 4, attention is largely focused on one priest and his fam¬ 
ily. In c 5, as in 4:16-19, the whole nation comes into view. The northern 
kingdom is in the center of the picture, but “house of Israel” (5:1) could 
mean all Israel. The priests and “house of the king” (5:1) are probably 
those of the northern kingdom; but the reference to Judah in v 5 should 
not be deleted. 

The vocabulary of cc 1-4 continues to be used. Chapter 4 and 5:1-7 
have much in common: “the spirit of promiscuity,” the verb hizna, “to 
act promiscuously,” and the verb ksl, “to stumble.” The forbidden oath of 
4:15 finds a counterpart in ky *th hznyt ' prym , “Now you have been pro¬ 
miscuous, Ephraim” (5:3). The sequence yhwh . . . ’Ihyhm in 4:10-12 
is balanced by the same terms in chiastic order: 'Ihyhm . . . yhwh in 5:4. 

The situation in 5:1-7 seems to be later than that in c 4, though neither 
can be dated specifically. According to v 6 “they” continue to do what was 
prohibited in 4:15, to seek Yahweh in the festivals (5:6). The charge that 
they do not know Yahweh (4:1,6) is extended: they have behaved treach¬ 
erously (5:7). The word ma'alalim, “deeds,” is used in both 4:9 and 5:4; 
in the latter, they prevent the leaders from returning to their God (cf. 
3:5). The imperative sim'u in 5:1 (as in 4:1) begins a new oracle, the 
termination of which at v 7 is shown by the imperative verb that begins 
v 8. 

The changes in the use of the pronouns in 5:1—7 seem bewildering. 
They create an impression of such incoherence that continuous discourse 
cannot be recognized. The verses are often taken as a congeries of pro¬ 
phetic utterances, many of them authentic, but related only loosely by 
general themes. Without denying that there are serious difficulties, we sug¬ 
gest that some measure of integrity can be discerned once we recognize 
Hosea’s characteristic procedures. In c 2, his speech alternated between 
mother and children, with corresponding changes in the pronouns. It also 
fluctuated between second and third person, while Yahweh as speaker 
used first or third person to refer to himself. The same fluctuation occurs 
in c 4: Yahweh is “I” or “he”; the priest is addressed as “you” or “he”; 
the sons of the priest or priests generally are “you” or “they.” The use of 
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singular and plural is generally consistent, in a pattern in which two 
strands of discourse are woven together. 

The opening address to the priests, house of Israel, and house of the 
king, ail as “you” (pi) is sustained in the accusation of v lb, but no fur¬ 
ther. In w 2 and 3 Yahweh speaks as “I,” whereas in w 4-7 he is “Yah- 
weh,” or “their God,” and the verbs are third person. It is therefore possi¬ 
ble that w 4-7 are not the direct speech of Yahweh, but the prophet’s 
exposition; in the mode of prophetic discourse, this could be a distinction 
without a difference. Although w 2 and 3 have the first-person speaker in 
common, they differ in other pronouns. The shift from second to third 
person suggests that Yahweh is speaking about the leaders, rather than to 
them, in v 2. Since he addresses Ephraim in v 3, the same audience may 
be assumed for v 2; so, then, he is talking to the people about the priests 
and the royal family. In w 5-7, all the pronouns are third person, the 
people being referred to mostly as “they.” There do not seem to be any 
remarks about the priests or the royal family in this portion. But v 5a 
refers to Israel as “he” and Judah is “he” in v 5bB. This agrees with the 
singular forms in v 3. Otherwise the plurals in w 5-7 refer to the whole 
people, or to be more precise, the kingdoms. If “Israel,” “Ephraim,” and 
“Judah” are generally singular alone, and plural only in combination, we 
need to ask if the plural verb yikkaselu in v 5 is plural because Israel and 
Ephraim are synonyms, and each is plural, or because Israel and Ephraim 
are different, and the coordination phrase is plural. The latter, which is far 
more likely, would reflect a time when the northern kingdom had been 
divided into two political entities — Israel and Ephraim; Judah (v 5bB) is 
a third part “with them.” In v 3 also Ephraim and Israel would not be 
synonymous parallels, but complementary political units. Israel designates 
the east bank of the Jordan, the Gileadite area which was first annexed by 
Assyria; and Ephraim refers to the west bank area which remained under 
Samaria’s control. 

The independent pronouns, which were so useful as guides through the 
structure of cc 2-4, are little used in 5:1-7. In fact, only 'ny, “I,” occurs, 
twice (w 2 and 3). Hos 5:1-7 consists of: 


la Invocation, addressed to priests, people, and royal family, 
lb Accusation, confined to the authorities. 

2-3 Past conduct of the leaders. 

4 Moral paralysis of the leaders. 

5-6 Consequences for the people. 

7a Final accusation. 

7b Final threat. 


There is no reason to believe that the thought develops along a straight 
line. The main idea seems to be that Israel’s present indulgence in promis- 
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cuity (w 3b,4b) is rampant throughout the country with the encour¬ 
agement of the rulers, political and religious (v 1). As a result of their re¬ 
jection of Yahweh (w 4b,7a), they will all stumble (v 5b). The leaders 
cannot repent (v 4a), and even if the people sought Yahweh (v 6a) they 
would not find him, because he has withdrawn (v 6b). Their properties 
will be eaten up (v 7b). 

5:1a. Hear. This opening command is characteristic of the early 
prophets and continues into Jeremiah and Ezekiel. When sirriii is used in 
similar fashion in 4:1, the following reference to a rib shows that the 
speech is to be a quasi-Iegal pronouncement; that speech is further identi¬ 
fied as “the word of Yahweh.” In 5:1 there are no such clues. The three 
synonymous verbs available for a call to attention — “hear this,” “pay 
attention,” “give heed” — are used here. The same three are used in Isa 
28:23 in only two lines; pairs made up from these terms appear often in 
poetic passages. 

It is possible that there are only two groups addressed — priestly and 
royal, and that the middle term “house of Israel” goes with both — 
“priests of the house of Israel,” “royal family of the house of Israel,” al¬ 
though that involves a little awkwardness in the repetition of bet. “House 
of the king” includes more than the monarch. Since the accusations be¬ 
come increasingly political from this point onward, the priests recede from 
view. The entities are Ephraim and Judah, as well as Israel, which is both 
a separate state and the inclusive name for all of them together. 

The verbs used here do not determine the nature of the ensuing dis¬ 
course. In the prophets an invocation like this one sometimes begins a dis¬ 
pute involving accusations of covenant-breaking (Hos 4:1; Isa 1:2,10); 
these texts resemble the ancient poem of covenant ratification and exhor¬ 
tation (Deut 32:1), and later recitations of the Torah (Isa 51:4). Similar 
usage can preface more general prophetic proclamation (Isa 32:9; 49:1; 
Jer 13:15; Joel 1:2), and it can introduce a theophany (Mic 1:2). This is 
how poets begin a hymn of victory (Judg 5:3) or a boasting song (Gen 
4:23). A parent or teacher would begin moral instruction by asking the 
pupil to pay attention, with such words (Prov 4:1; 7:24; cf. Ps 49:2; Job 
34:2; Isa 28:23). Such a request gives an earnest tone to a debate (Job 
13:6; 33:31) when it comes in the middle or even toward the end of a 
speech. There are accusations here, and warnings, and at least predictions 
of consequences. There are no exhortations, teachings, or promises of for¬ 
giveness and deliverance. In the absence of clear pointers to the dramatic 
situation, the tools of form criticism are not sufficient to identify the forms 
of speech, or to cast Yahweh in the role of wisdom teacher, judge, or 
sovereign. Verse 2b could provide a clue, for the word musdr, which has 
to do with discipline, belongs with Wisdom vocabulary; the speech itself, 
however, does not contain moral advice. 

priests. The noun “priest” and the singular pronouns in c 4 make it 
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clear that a chief priest has been singled out for accusation. The plural 
forms in the same chapter show the priest’s children, both literally and by 
extension representing the whole priesthood, are also on target. In c 5 
priests generally are addressed. 

house of Israel. Hos 4:1 begins with an address to the “Israelites,” an 
expression confined to 1:1 - 4:1. “House of Israel” occurs five times, here 
and in Hos 1:4,6; 6:10; 12:1. In c 1, it seems to be restricted to the 
realm of the house of Jehu, but since both Israel and Ephraim are used in 
what follows, and Judah also is mentioned, the house of Israel in 5:1 
could mean the entire nation. But the reference to “the house of the king” 
suggests only one royal family, so the northern kingdom is more likely. As 
usual the spotlight is on Israel-Ephraim-Samaria, even though Judah is 
not left out (5:5). Compare Micah’s call to the “rulers” of the house of 
Israel (Mic 3:1,9). 

House of the king . Isaiah seemingly addressed Ahaz as “House of 
David” (Isa 7:13); however, not only the king, but his entire family, and 
perhaps his administrative officials, are covered by the term “the house of 
the king.” Elsewhere in Hosea the “princes” are mentioned in association 
with the king. 

With two or three groups distinguished at the outset, the question arises 
as to whether everything that follows is addressed to all of them together 
(note “to them all” in v 2b) or whether each group has a distinctive mes¬ 
sage addressed to it. Because of the names mentioned in them, w 3 and 5 
are clearly addressed to the nation; 5:6 could also apply to the people. In 
the light of c 4, 5:4 would make sense as an accusation of the priest or 
leaders generally. This leaves w lb-2a and perhaps v 6 to apply to the 
royal family. The failure to find Yahweh was the last horror of reproba¬ 
tion in the career of Saul (I Sam 28:6), and Hos 5:6 could be saying 
something similar about the last kings of Israel. This assigns two tetracola 
to each of the three groups. The analysis of w 1 and 2 is uncertain. The 
conjunction kt occurs five times in w 1-7, but perhaps it should not occur 
twice in the same paragraph (v 1); v lb A might then go with the rest of 
v la as part of the opening invocation, applying to them all. But v 2b does 
not fit well with w lb-2a, whereas it might go with the first three lines of 
v la, in spite of the change of person from second to third, to complete 
the exordium. 

lb. This verdict . If the first clause here gives the reason for something, 
then we must find out what it goes with. Hosea does not always use the se¬ 
quences Principal Clause — “because” — Subordinate Clause and Subor¬ 
dinate Clause — “therefore” — Principal Clause . He may have “Because” 
— Subordinate Clause — Principal Clause (without “therefore,” using a 
wow-consecutive construction instead). He places kt clauses in unusual 
positions. Accordingly, the reference to judgment could go with what 
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precedes, as is usually supposed, giving the reason for the call to attention, 
“Listen . . . because this verdict applies to you”; lakem would thus refer 
to all three groups mentioned in v 1. L in a verbless clause of this kind 
would normally indicate possession; hence Wolff’s translation, “For you 
are responsible for justice” (1974:94). This could be true of priests and 
royal family. It can hardly be true of the house of Israel. Wolff gets around 
this objection by arguing that “house of Israel” means “heads of the house 
of Israel,” shortened for the sake of rhythm. The syntactic parallels he ad¬ 
duces (Deut 1:17; Jer 32:7; Ezek 21:32) are not close to the present pas¬ 
sage. The emendation of bet to nebfe, “prophets of Israel” (BH 3 ), relies 
on the parallelism of priest and prophet in other places (cf. 4:5), but has 
no textual support. In Jer 21:11; 22:6, the king is addressed as bet-melek 
yehuda. We notice that the second and third lines of 5:1 have “the 
house of Israel” and “the house of the king” in chiasm, which implies that 
they might be more closely connected than the priests. This may give a 
warrant for conflating the two phrases to mean “the house of the king of 
Israel.” According to I Kings 12:31, northern priests were royal appoint¬ 
ees. But it may be going too far to see all of v laA as addressed to a sin¬ 
gle group — the priests of the house of the king of Israel. Despite these 
objections, Wolff’s rendering may be correct, or the line may be inten¬ 
tionally ambiguous. 

The interpretation we propose tries to get over these difficulties: “Listen 
. . . because the judgment (that is, the one I am about to pronounce) 
concerns you.” If what follows is the judgment, and it is pronounced 
against all of them, then we should not try to divide vv 2-7 among the 
three groups. 

have become. The perfect verb probably indicates that a particular 
event is meant. 

trap . See also Hos 9:8. A trap was a device placed on the ground to 
catch birds (Amos 3:5;Prov 7:23; Ps 124:7); cf. Driver (1954b). 

Mizpah. Since the place name elsewhere occurs with the article, the 
Masoretic pointing without the article is unexpected. It may be that msph 
should be read as the common mi$peh, “watchtower,” and linked with 
‘al-tabor, “at the watchtower on Mount Tabor.” At the same time, it may 
be noted that the phrase rst prwsh defines or illustrates the parallel term 
pah, “snare,” which in this case is an outspread net, used to trap an un¬ 
wary bird. The entire line, v lb, could then be rendered “Indeed you have 
become a trap (i.e. an outspread net) at the watchtower on Mount 
Tabor.” If, however, msph is the proper noun, then a number of possible 
sites must be considered. The one referred to here is probably the site in 
Gilead or the old assembly point of the federation, in Benjamin, men¬ 
tioned in Judges 20-21 and elsewhere. It appears in I Samuel 7 as an as- 
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size town on Samuel’s itinerary. These associations fit the present context, 
with its reference to judgment. 

Tabor . If this imposing mountain was a cult center, it would qualify as a 
good site for the sacrifices described in 4:13. None of the associations of 
Tabor throw light on the mention here (cf. Dahood 1968:314). 

2a. The rebels are deep in slaughter . Verse 2a is largely unintelligible in 
its present form. Harper (pp. 267-268) lists an extraordinary number of 
emendations. Because of the change to third person, it does not fit well 
with the preceding. Verse 2b is not promising as a parallel. A popular so¬ 
lution in v 2a is to change SFifh to sty, “a pit used to catch wild animals.” 
This makes the line continue the imagery of v lb. The word setim is com¬ 
monly changed to the toponym Sittim. The last word also has been 
changed. The situation is desperate if every word has to be altered before 
the text can be read. The first change receives some support from Hos 
9:9, which has he'miqu-Sfyetu “they have deeply corrupted themselves,” 
but there the root ‘ mq has a different meaning (cf. Isa 31:6; Ps 92:6; cf. 
Dahood 1968:336). The change to Shittim takes us to the location of the 
Baal-Peor apostasy (Hos 9:10) reported in Numbers 25. It also gives us 
another place name to line up with Tabor and possibly Mizpah. In Mic 
6:5, Shittim is linked with Gilgal (cf. Hos 4:15). 

The fe minin e abstract noun sahdtd of the MT is unique and unexplained 
but that difficulty is no reason for abandoning it. The verb satyit means 
“to slaughter, sacrifice,” particularly in pagan cults. The occurrence of the 
word in Ezek 16:21 and 23:39 deserves close attention: there the harlot 
mother offers her own children to the gillfilim, “stinking idols,” in the 
house of Yahweh. This usage is sufficient reason for retaining it in Hosea. 
In the light of these passages, the use of the same verb to describe 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac (Gen 22:10) takes on a more dreadful 
significance. Isaiah 57 is even more outspokenly addressed to “the sons of 
a sorceress, the seed of an adulterer” (v 3), the Sdh&te haylddim, “those 
who sacrifice children” (v 5). The whole passage is reminiscent of Hosea. 

The word setim is also suggestive. Here we must look at the account of 
the apostasy preserved in Psalm 106 (cf. the Notes on 4:7): 

36 They worshiped their idols ('dfabbim ). 

They became a snare for them ( mdqes, elsewhere parallel to 
pah). 

37 They sacrificed (zbh) their sons 

and their daughters to demons ( laSsedim ; cf, setim), 

38 They poured out innocent blood, 

the blood of their sons and their daughters, 
whom they sacrificed (zbh) to the idols (' asabbim ) of Canaan. 
They polluted the land with blood ( damim; Hos 4:2). 
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39 They did foul things with their artifacts ( ma'asim; Hos 13:2; 

14:4). 

They were promiscuous ( zny ) in their deeds (ma'alaltm). 

(On moqes, note especially Exod 23:33; 34:12-17; Deut 7:16; Judg 2:3; 
8:27.) Psalm 106 has other affinities with Hosea — “they forgot” (w 13, 
21; cf. Hos 2:15); they made a cast bull (v 19; cf. Hos 13:2); they ex¬ 
changed their glory for a bull (v 20; cf. Hos 4:7); they rebelled (vv 7, 
43; cf. Hos 4:4); they spurned ( m’s, v 24; cf. Hos 4:6); and finally, they 
ate (’kl, v 28), at the same cult feast as in Hos 4:8, “human sacrifices,” 
cf. Hos 13:2. Some of the ideas in Psalm 106 are found in Hosea, but ex¬ 
pressed in different words. “They intermingled with the nations” (v 35) is 
like Hos 7:8. Ps 106:28 preserves the idiom of Num 25:3,5 for “linking 
themselves to Baal Peor,” nismad, which may correspond to Hosea’s prd 
(4:14) and hbr (4:17). Another version of a primeval apostasy is sup¬ 
plied in Deuteronomy 32 (cf. Kuhnigk 1974:35-39); specific details are 
not given, so we cannot be sure whether the Horeb, Baal-Peor, or some 
later incident is meant. That it is the Baal-Peor affair is suggested by the 
fact that both Deut 32:17 and Ps 106:37 state that sacrifices were made 
“to the demons,” although only the Psalm makes it clear that the sacrifices 
were children. Most of the vocabulary of Deuteronomy 32 is otherwise 
quite different from the Psalm; the idols e.g. are not called * asabbtm, but 
Foreigners and Abominations (v 16); but note “they forgot El” (v 18) 
and compare the use of El in Hos 12:1. The divine response (v 20), hid¬ 
ing the face, resembles the withdrawal of Hos 5:6. More pertinent is v 19: 
“And Yahweh saw (it) and condemned (them) because of (min) the 
provocation ( ka‘as ) of his sons and his daughters.” The phrase “the prov¬ 
ocation of his sons and his daughters” matches ka‘as qorbanam, “the 
provocation of their offering” (Ezek 20:28), which Ezek 20:31 makes 
clear was sacrificial burning of children, by which the people became foul 
with their gillulim . The construction in Deut 32:19 is an objective, not a 
subjective, genitive. It was not that the sons and daughters provoked Yah¬ 
weh; he was provoked by (the offering of) his (Yahweh’s!) sons and 
daughters to the demons. That the children are considered to belong to 
Yahweh is indicated by the contrast of “his” to the surrounding plurals, 
and also by the designation of God as “the Rock who gave birth (yld) to 
you” in the preceding verse, 32:18. 

The Phoenician god Sdrp “the demon has healed,” was probably a god 
of both disease and healing (Levi della Vida 1942). While Hosea took 
the Baal of Peor as the great Canaanite god Baal, originally he was proba¬ 
bly the baal (master) of the place (Mendenhall 1973:105-121) The twin 
themes of disease and healing are prominent in the Baal-Peor story, and 
Hosea makes a special point, in denouncing that idolatry in 11:2, that Is- 
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rael is to blame for not realizing that “I healed them” (v 3). Yahweh’s 
competence in this field is contrasted with the futility of resorting to other 
healers in 5:13; 6:1. 

There are five possibilities for the word setim: (1) to leave it as it is, as 
we do, and read a noun meaning revolters or corrupt ones from the root 
swt; note also sty , which describes the defection of a faithless wife, result¬ 
ing in “defilement” (Num 5:12), a word which follows in Hos 5:3, and 
Stm, whence mastema, “hostility,” used in 9:7,8; (2) to see it as a vari¬ 
ant of sedtm (note the t in Satrapes, the later form of $drp*), influenced, 
perhaps, by assonance with the preceding word; (3) to read it as Sittim 
(Num 25:1), which Mic 6:5 connects with Gilgal. If the latter were origi¬ 
nal, it is hard to understand how it could ever have been changed to the 
rare word of MT. While a place name would link v 2a more closely with v 
1, the change from second to third person still marks a discontinuity, and 
the text is not clear with only that change from MT; (4) to find a noun 
derived from the root £tm, meaning a hostile person, parallel to musar, re¬ 
ferring to Yahweh; (5) to suppose that the letter h has been lost from the 
second word, and that originally we had a cognate pair. We choose the 
simplest of these solutions. 

From Hos 9:9 it is clear that the verb ‘mq can describe profound cor¬ 
ruption. This would apply to child sacrifice, the ultimate religious horror. 
The first word, designating sacrificial slaughter, is in agreement with this. 
The picture is supplemented by the traditions in Numbers 25, Deu¬ 
teronomy 32, and Psalm 106, The position of the verb at the end of v 2a 
connects the line with those preceding, as the conclusion of the paragraph. 
Verse lb is addressed to the royal family; v 2a describes the resulting de¬ 
pravity. What the Moabites did originally at Peor, the kings of later Israel 
did at Mizpah and Tabor, and the rebellious leaders deeply corrupted 
themselves by offering child sacrifices at those places. 

2b. chastisement. The phrase musar yhwh, “Yahweh’s training,” em¬ 
bodies one of the most important ideas in the Wisdom tradition. The word 
musar describes the corrective disciplining of children, and can include 
the educational task of curbing undesirable tendencies in sinners; the idea 
of punishment is not present here unless it means “I (decreed) chas¬ 
tisement for all of them.” The term is rather surprising in the present con¬ 
text, where we would have expected something more rigorous; although 
the person who applies musar is generally kind, musar is severe in Jer 
30:14. The abstract noun is used in a way that makes it seem a title of 
Yahweh — “I am musar for all of them,” although an active participle 
would fit the syntax and could be another item in Hosea’s peculiar vocabu¬ 
lary. Note the strange form of the Qal of ysr in 10:10 and the Pi'el in 
7:15. In view of the morphology of this root at Ugarit, where Proto- 
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Semitic *w- persists in the PVel , a PVel participle would not be out of the 
question here — *mewasser (cf. Deut 8:5). 

Since the clause is circumstantial and has no tense, its connection with 
the context is not clear. The fresh beginning of v 3 without a conjunction 
requires that v 2b be attached to the preceding. But we have already ob¬ 
served that the position of the verb at the end of v 2a marks it as the end 
of a paragraph, and w lbA-2a make a four-line unit of a kind used 
throughout this pericope. On this analysis, with v IbA joined to the rest of 
v lb and v 2a, v 2b could be added to v la to complete the four-line unit 
of the proem. The change from second to third person is still a problem, 
as is the mild tone of v 2b in contrast to the seriousness of the crimes al¬ 
leged. 

The interpretation of musar is problematic in several ways. The third- 
person modifier ( lekulldm) makes it difficult to connect it with v 1, and 
the role of educator is different from that of prosecutor (v 1). Further¬ 
more, the extreme iniquity exposed in v 2a calls for stronger measures 
than chastisement, which always has a kindly ingredient. If the following 
text is a development of the same theme, the breakdown in relationship 
between Yahweh and Israel is complete. They have passed the point 
where repentance is possible (v 4a). They no longer know Yahweh (v 
4bB). Any attempt to seek him by the usual cultic means will fail because 
he has withdrawn from them (v 6b). Instead of Yahweh being “in their 
midst,” “a promiscuous spirit is in their midst.” 

It would be in keeping with this if v 2b meant “And I have turned aside 
(or, have been removed) from them.” Such a withdrawal would be Yah- 
weh’s reaction to the defilement of the land, which makes it impossible for 
him to remain (Num 35:34; Isa 1:15). Is it possible to support this 
philologically by deriving mwsr from swr? The passive ( Hop'al ) participle 
(Isa 17:1) is possible, although there is a theological difficulty with Yah¬ 
weh in a passive role. It could mean that the people have explicitly 
renounced Yahweh, who has been deposed “by all of them.” It corre¬ 
sponds to the renunciation of pagan gods by converts to Yahwism (Gen 
35:2; Josh 24:14,23); cf. Hos 8:12. Such rejection took place at Baal 
Peor, and the same kind of rejection has taken place in Hosea’s time. It is 
a reversal of I Sam 7:4, and corresponds to the rejection described in Hos 
4:6 and 2:15; cf. Num 11:20; I Sam 8:7. The active participle sar is used 
to describe Yahweh’s departure from a reprobate (Judg 16:20; I Sam 
28:16). In view of the difficulties, we retain the MT. 

to them all. LXX reads “to all of you.” This was probably influenced by 
the second person in v 1, but clashes with the third person of v 2a. The 
expression balances to you in v 1, although the comprehensive “all” may 
refer to the people, not just the leaders. 
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3a. / know (you). The pronoun ’ani, “I,” is repeated from v 2, and oc¬ 
curs again in v 14. Because Ephraim is addressed as “you” in v 3b, it is 
likely that this is also true in v 3a, and that Israel is also addressed, which 
requires reading nikhad and nitma* as participles, not perfect verbs. It is 
possible that Ephraim alone is addressed, that the statements about Israel 
are in third person, and that all the verbs can be treated as perfects. The 
translation would then be, “I know you, Ephraim . . . and you, Israel, are 
defiled.” For a similar use of a verb without an object, when it is obvious, 
see yimsa’u (v 6). 

In v 3 Ephraim and Israel are each treated as grammatically singular. 
Israel is singular in v 5a as well, and so is Judah in v 5bB; hence the plu¬ 
rals in v 5bA, as well as the pronoun in v 5bB, refer to Ephraim and Is¬ 
rael together, again treated as distinct entities. If v 4, which is plural 
throughout, refers to the countries mentioned in the verses that precede 
and follow it, so that vv 3-5 as a whole talk to or about Ephraim, Israel, 
and Judah, then v 4 applies to the whole nation. We think, however, that v 
4 should be referred to the leaders of v la A, as noted above. 

The patterns of the two bicola of v 3 are not the same. Verse 3a has 
chiasm; in v 3b Ephraim and Israel end their respective lines. Verse 3bB 
has no conjunction; compare 4:6, where the last line similarly begins with 
the verb without a conjunction. The parallelism in v 3 can be seen in two 
ways. Gordis (1971:79) argues that there is a statement about Ephraim 
(vv 3aA, 3bA) in two lines, and one about Israel (w 3aB, 3bB) in two 
lines. The parallelism is alternating. The syllable count supports this; 
Ephraim has fifteen syllables, Israel fifteen, even though the lines differ 
considerably in length. On the other hand, the internal parallelism is 
closer if the bicola are taken in sequence. Ephraim is known//Israel is 
not concealed; Ephraim has been promiscuous // Israel is defiled. Perhaps 
it is not necessary to decide between these two possibilities, since each is 
based on features of the text. Taken together, both Ephraim and Judah 
are known to be defiled by promiscuity. 

cannot hide. The Nip‘al can be passive (II Sam 18:13); but when it is 
negated and the observer is God, a middle voice is indicated (Pss 69:6; 
139:15). The same applies to nitma* in v 3b, where a stative or reflexive 
meaning is appropriate. In Ezekiel 16,20,23, defilement with idols and 
through prostitution are one and the same thing. Verses 3bA and 3bB are 
parallel; a subordinate relationship need not be sought. Hos 6:10 similarly 
parallels prostitution in Ephraim with defilement in Israel. 

3b. Now . The use of ki ‘atta here is puzzling. In 2:9 *atta is used as an 
adverb of time. Otherwise it begins clauses in a manner that suggests it is 
a signal of transition or even a kind of conjunction. In 5:4, discourse 
switches to third person for both Yahweh and Israel. Usually w&atta 
marks a change in discourse from description to resolution or command; 
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2:12 and 13:2 are the examples. Constructions without we- (4:16; 5:7; 
8:10,13; 10:2) or even with ki could have the same effect (10:3). The 
use of ‘attd, “now,” with a perfect verb would seem to be impossible, un¬ 
less the verb describes the continuing result of a past act. This would fit 
7:2 and 8:8, as well as 5:3; but why the adverb should be used in v 3b, in 
the middle of the four lines about Ephraim and Israel, is unclear. Ki could 
be asseverative; compare v 7a. 

you . . . have been promiscuous . The causative sense of the Hip'il of 
zny, appropriate elsewhere (Exod 34:16; Lev 19:29; II Chron 21:11,13) 
does not fit here. Hosea’s usage is, however, consistent (cf. 4:10,18; for 
the masculine, cf. 4:15). 

defiled. Compare 6:10;9:4;in4:15 the verb parallel to zny is ’sm. 

4. This verse refers to the leaders, especially the priests. (1) “Their 
deeds” corresponds to the priest’s deeds in 4:9, and 5:2 also. (2) The 
spirit of promiscuity in their midst is the spirit active with the priest in 
4:12. (3) The priest is charged with ignorance of “the knowledge” in 4:6, 
and with rejecting Yahweh (cf. 5:2b). Hos 5:4 applies to all priests (v 1) 
what was applied to a particular priest in the preceding chapter. There is a 
difference, however. Hos 4:9 says that “his doings” will be returned to 
him; he will be punished in a manner corresponding to his crimes. Return¬ 
ing to Yahweh is a prospect often held in hope (3:5; 6:1). Here it is said 
to be impossible because their deeds will not allow it. Verse 4b implies 
that the spirit of promiscuity in their midst has completely displaced Yah- 
weh. He has been forgotten (2:15); they are totally ignorant of him; the 
idea of returning to him no longer enters their mind. Cf. 4:14, where the 
only prospect for a people devoid of discernment is to perish. 

The immense weight of the final statement of v 4 can be felt when we 
observe that its syntactic arrangement achieves three effects. First, the 
placement of the verb at the end marks the end of a paragraph, justifying 
our recognition of a new beginning of discourse with v 5. The negated 
verbs Id* yittenu and Id* yada'ti constitute an inclusion for the four-line 
unit in v 4. There is a larger inclusion with w 3 and 4: “I know Ephraim 
. . . but they don’t know me.” Note the same effect in 4:10. 

The reason for this ignorance of Yahweh is made clear in v 3bA. He 
has been displaced by a rival deity, a spirit of promiscuity. That a god is 
intended here is clear from the mockery of creedal language: the affirma¬ 
tion that Yahweh was “in the midst” of Israel was central to covenant 
thought. Holiness (qds) and defilement (tm’) are opposites, and the pres¬ 
ence of defilement, to which Hosea often alludes, means the absence of 
God: he has withdrawn (v 6). 

4a. permit . The suggested emendation to yittenum is acceptable, be¬ 
cause one mem could have been lost by haplography, or one could serve 
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to represent two at the word juncture. However, ntn does not need an ex¬ 
plicit object when followed by an infinitive (Exod 16:3; II Sam 19:1). 

5a. pride. Presumption, trust in one’s own splendor. The phrase is 
devastating after the statement that Israel is vile. Its total lack of founda¬ 
tion makes Israel’s pride self-condemning. 

will testify. The language of legal disputation is used. The wow-consecu¬ 
tive construction does not follow well from v 4, unless it means that Is¬ 
rael's pretensions to knowledge are expressions of ignorance, and self-con¬ 
demning. Since the speech has returned to Ephraim and Israel (to which 
Judah is added), a link with v 3 is possible, especially if v 4 is correctly 
referred to the leaders. Verse 3 is the accusation, v 5b is the punishment. 
Since the idiom 'ana b means “to testify against” (cf. Deut 31:21), the 
line is not likely to refer to Yahweh. Verse 5a has no poetic parallel. As in 
Mic 6:3, ‘ana describes the response of a defendant to an accusation. The 
sentence follows in v 5b. In 2:17-24, ‘ana is used in an eschatological set¬ 
ting; the same note of finality is present here. The noun ga’on has been 
taken to refer in a good sense to Yahweh as Israel’s pride, but this is not 
correct. In no case does it refer to Yahweh. Here gtfdn is parallel to 
‘awon; both could be other names for the rival god — Pride, Insolence, 
Arrogance; note “the pride of Israel” in Nah 2:3, and “the pride of 
Jacob” in Amos 6:8; 8:7 (“Yahweh has taken an oath against the pride 
of Israel”); and Nah 2:3 (cf. Ps 47:5). 

Pride is the sin, and stumbling, the punishment. There is justice in this 
(Prov 4:19; 24:16). The sequence ga’on, “pride,” and kissdlon y “down¬ 
fall” occurs in Prov 16:18. Isaiah speaks of the drunken arrogance of 
Samaria (ge’fit) at this time (Isa 28:1,3). There is nothing in the present 
context to explain what constitutes this “pride.” It can hardly be false 
trust in ritual; it is more likely the belief that there is no need for repent¬ 
ance. 

Hos 5:5 is closely parallel to 7:10. If both are constructed according to 
a similar plan, then a closer connection between v 4 and v 5 should be 
sought. In both places the identical clause (5:5a = 7:10a) is preceded by 
a statement “And he does (or: they do) not know (Yahweh).” This 
makes it possible that “Yahweh” is the elliptical object in 7:9, not “it.” In 
both places it is emphasized that the people do not or cannot return to 
Yahweh. In 5:4 this comes before 5:5; it follows 7:10. The idea of “seek¬ 
ing” Yahweh is also found in both passages (5:6; 7:10). In each the title 
“Yahweh their God” is used; in Hos 5:4 the phrase is split up. 

against it. Literally, “to/in his face.” Cf. Job 16:8; Deut 31:21. 

5b. Verse 5a is an individual line wih rrb parallel; v 5b achieves a 
measure of parallelism, in spite of the top-heavy effect of “Israel and 
Ephraim.” It repeats the patterns of 4:5; compare gam-yehuda with 
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gam-nabi\ The imperfect//perfect sequence is poetic, and the subjects 
and verbs are in chiasm. 

Israel The repetition of Israel in v 5bA shows again that Israel and 
Ephraim are distinct. It is easy enough to drop the second “Israel,” and 
leave Ephraim and Israel in parallel (reversing the order in which they 
occur twice in v 3); this improves the rhythm but is tampering. With the 
three names — Israel, Ephraim, Judah — in sequence, the picture is not 
clear. Axe the first two in synonymous parallelism? The name pattern in v 
3 alternates Ephraim and (Gileadite) Israel; after the initial reference to 
(all) Israel (or perhaps only northern Israel) in v 5, the names (Gilead¬ 
ite) Israel and Ephraim appear in the opposite order. The clash between 
the plural and singular in the verbs remains. The plural verb in v 5bA in¬ 
dicates that Israel and Ephraim are distinct entities. 

(Judah will ) stumble. For the sake of congruency, kasal must be future, 
even though it lacks the customary wow-consecutive conjunction. LXX 
has “and” with the future; Wellhausen normalizes to yikkasel. The Qal is 
used twice in 4:5, and again in 14:2 (where the verb occurs in conjunc¬ 
tion with a call to repentance that shows that the downfall is not irre¬ 
versible). The use of Nip'al and Qal in parallel with identical meaning in 
5:5 is no cause for alarm. It is a peculiarity of this root to use Qal for per¬ 
fect and Nip'al for imperfect, as the statistics show: 

Perfect Imperfect 

Qal 22 times Only in Prov 4:16, which has difficulties 

Nip'al 3 times (all in Daniel) 17 times 

There is accordingly no need to change the Nip'al, or seek a passive, mid¬ 
dle or reflexive meaning for it. In 4:5, where the same verb is used in 
repetitive parallelism, the constructions are classical. The two passages are 
connected: there it was a priest and a prophet who will stumble together; 
here it is Israel, Ephraim, and Judah. “Like the people, like the priest” 
(4:9) is the pivot. The priest stumbles in 4:5; the people in 5:5. Verse 
5bB is often removed as a gloss, because of the reference to Judah, but the 
reference is not favorable, and it balances the reference to Judah in 4:15. 
A predicted disaster, like stumbling, is usually threatened as fit punish¬ 
ment for a similar sin. Stumbling could be connected with falling into a 
trap (v 1). 

6a. Often in Hosea, there is a pseudo-sorites, a train of thought which 
does not seem logical as it moves from step to step, e.g. “I will hamper her 
so that she will not find her paths; but even if she does, and pursues her 
lovers, she won’t find them; but even if she does find them, they will spurn 
her, because her folly will be exposed in front of them” (2:4-15). In 
9:11-12 a similar series is condensed: “There will be no conception; but 
even if there is, there will be no gestation; but even if there is, there will 
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be no delivery; but even if there is, the parents won’t raise the children; 
but even if they do, I will bereave them.” Similarly the argument in 8:7 
can be expanded: “If they sow seed, it won’t germinate; even if it does, it 
won’t grow; even if it does, it won’t produce grain; even if it does, they 
won’t make flour; even if they do, they won’t cook it; even if they do, 
strangers will eat it.” A similar line of “reasoning” resolves the apparent 
discrepancy between v 4 (which says that they are not able to return to 
Yahweh) and v 6 (which says that they will go seeking Yahweh). Al¬ 
though their doings will not let them return to Yahweh, even if they try, 
they will not find him. It is not that the spirit of promiscuity restrains 
them. Yahweh decides whether they will find him or not, and he has with¬ 
drawn. On the sequence “seek” // “find” see Hos 2:9; Jer 2:24. 

flocks and herds . This conjures up a picture of wanderers moving with 
property to a shrine for a seasonal celebration more ancient than the pil¬ 
grimage of settled Israelites with a few sacrificial animals to a temple. The 
pilgrimages retained a typological touch of the Exodus trek, so both 
meanings are present in this anti-Exodus. The language of Exod 10:24 
used here arouses memories of Israel’s first search for Yahweh in the des¬ 
ert; but cc 4—5 contain no hint that that is where they will look for him. 
The references to contemporary festivals in 2:13, and to shrines in 4:15 
and 5:1 suggest sacrifices of the kind described in 4:13-14, at the altars 
of 4:19, which are to be desecrated. Here, as in 4:15, it is clear that Yah¬ 
weh worship is involved, presumably at traditional Yahweh shrines. A 
journey to the desert would be more hopeful, for this is the place where 
good relations will be restored (2:5,16; 9:10; 12:5). But this will take 
place only at Yahweh’s initiative, and in his time, not because of Israel’s 
change of heart. There is a nostalgic touch in “their flocks and herds”; ag¬ 
ricultural produce is not mentioned. If v 6 is a threat, it could predict 
reversion to pastoral pursuits because agriculture has been ruined (Isa 
7:21-25). “To seek Yahweh” normally means to seek him through the in¬ 
stitutions of the cult. To do it with flocks and herds indicates that 
sacrifices of sheep and cattle will be used. If they do not find him, that 
means he is no longer “in the midst,” that is, at the shrine. The evidence 
of this would be the failure of the usual token of the divine presence — the 
giving of oracles. 

6b. withdrawn . This translation is not certain, as this is the only exam¬ 
ple of an intransitive or reflexive use of the verb. Halos in the Qal nor¬ 
mally denotes the removal of clothing (Deut 25:9; Isa 20:2). In the more 
common Pi‘el, which is used mainly in poetry, the stem means to 
withdraw someone from danger. The Phoenician personal name hlsb‘1 
shows that it is an activity or appellative of deity, and in such a name, 
could hardly have a negative connotation. The usual interpretation of the 
final clause is that it gives a reason: “They will not find (him) (because) 
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he has withdrawn from them.” This is possible, although comparison with 
v 5bB suggests that the verb could be future. 

7. This is another part of the indictment, followed, after 'attd , by the 
threatened punishment, a pattern used throughout 4:4-5:7. 

7 a. they have been traitorous . While bag ad can describe any kind of 
treachery, involving deception, it applies as appropriately here to the 
deception of a husband by a wife outwardly loyal, secretly unfaithful (cf. 
Exod 21:8). Jer 3:20 makes the meaning plain: ' aken bageda ’issa 
mere'ah ken begadtem bt bit yisra’el, “Surely as a wife deceives her hus¬ 
band, so you have deceived me, house of Israel.” We are dealing with 
hypocritical Yahweh worship: the depravity that makes repentance impos¬ 
sible is not renunciation of Yahweh, but complacent religiosity. The chil¬ 
dren, who seem to be the husband’s, are really bdnim zarim, “foreign chil¬ 
dren,” illegitimate in the sense of being conceived during the adultery of a 
married woman. 

The adjective zarim can mean “foreign” in the ethnic sense also: the 
children are “foreign” in that they take the nationality of their fathers; this 
seems unlikely. If “children of foreign fathers (viz. gods)” is meant, 
benema zarim, construct with enclitic mem, can be read (cf. Ps 44:21). 
Jeremiah 2, which uses many of Hosea’s terms, points to this possibility: 
the woman goes off after “the Baals”; she loves “foreigners,” 

have engendered . Since the verb often describes the female part in 
childbearing, the feminine reference here would continue the discussion of 
the conduct of the priests’ daughters, though they may be representative of 
the whole population. A priest’s daughter who marries an ’is zar (Lev 
22:12) is to be excommunicated. (This was not as serious as prostitution 
— Lev 21:9.) Bearing “foreign children” is treachery against Yahweh, so 
it must be more than marrying a foreigner. Dahood (1968:59) suggests 
that zwr here means “to be loathsome,” which does not receive support 
from the context, since it is the foreignness, not the nastiness, of the liai¬ 
sons that is condemned. The suggestion misses Hosea’s consistent argu¬ 
ment. The people have not proved faithless to Yahweh because they were 
bom loathsome children. On the contrary, Yahweh has withdrawn from 
them because they have been treacherous against him, and their treachery 
is that they have given birth to foreign children. 

7b. Now . In 4:16b 'attd is followed by a jussive; 5:7b could be the 
counterpart of that imprecation. This would fit with other places where 
“eating” is a destructive act of God. In Amos 7:4, fire eats the heleq in 
this way. If the reference to farmlands is to be taken literally, compare 
4:3. 

eat. The verb seems to have two objects, a pronoun -em, “them,” and a 
noun. A similar problem is presented by Gen 6:13 — wehineni mashitdm 
’et-ha’ares, apparently, “and behold I am destroying them the earth.” In 
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neither case is the translation of *et- as “with” desirable. In both cases, the 
mem is enclitic; the noun is the only object. (Another possibility is that 
the suffix anticipates the following noun object; cf. Exod 2:6; it is also 
conceivable that the prophet claims that Yahweh will consume the 
Israelites.) The verb could be literal, implying the destruction of farm¬ 
lands, or technical, referring to the usufruct of them. 

property. In Gen 14:24 heleq is “rations,” but this is not likely to apply 
here. The idiom “to eat a portion” is found in Deut 18:8, where it refers 
to the equal share in the people’s offering to which every Levite is entitled 
(Deut 14:29), because the Levites did not have a regular heleq wenahala, 
“inherited allotment,” of land. “The oblations of Yahweh” were the por¬ 
tion of Levi. Since Hosea has just spoken of the journey of the Israelites 
with their flocks and herds to seek Yahweh, it may be that these offerings, 
including the priests’ rations, instead of being rightly used in Yahweh wor¬ 
ship, are devoted to pagan gods in a new moon festival (cf. 2:13). If 
hodes is the festival of a false god, then the devouring of sacrifices (Deut 
32:38) with no return for the worshipers is the fraudulence of paganism. 

Another side of the problem is put in focus by Lev 22:12, a verse al¬ 
ready cited. A priest’s daughter who married a zar was specifically forbid¬ 
den to eat the priests’ rations, since no zar could eat holy food. This threat 
is similar to that in 4:6 — exclusion of the priest’s sons from the priest¬ 
hood because they are banim zdrim . 

New Moon. The word bodes seems to be the subject, but no one has 
ever explained how the new moon could eat fields. Harper (p. 271) ex¬ 
plained it as a reference to a time interval; “within a month ruin may 
overtake them.” The nearest antecedent is “Yahweh” in v 7a. A simple so¬ 
lution is to change the word to hsl , “locusts” (so LXX and Wolff 
1974:95). Although this could be right, and the MT simply in error, it is 
hard to see how such an error could have been perpetrated. A corrupt text 
is more likely to arise by confusion in an obscure text than by material 
change in a clear text. Note that Hosea includes considerable play on the 
word “eat.” For instance, in 7:7 the people “eat” their judges, and in di¬ 
vine retribution “foreigners” eat their strength (7:9). In the latter in¬ 
stance, koah could mean “produce,” bringing that verse closer to 5:7. The 
purpose of the ritual eating described in 4:8,10 was to secure a bountiful 
harvest by fertility rites. These efforts will be thwarted; “they will not be 
satisfied” (4:10), and 5:7 may give the reason — their fields will be con¬ 
sumed. Isa 1:7 says that zdrim devour the land; cf. Ezek 11:9; 28:7; 
30:12. Since banim zdrim have just been mentioned, it is possible that 
they are the subject of the verb here also, though that is not likely, because 
the number conflicts. Rather, Yahweh is the subject and hdde$ is an ad¬ 
verb. New moon festivals were important in Canaanite religion, and it 
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would be appropriate if some kind of disaster were to take place at that 
sacred time. 

It is possible that hds is not to be vocalized “new moon.” It requires no 
change of consonants to read hadas, “(someone) else.” This is what is 
threatened in 8:7: they will prepare their food, but zarim will gobble it 
down. This could be the old threat of Yahweh to give up on Israel and to 
fulfill his purpose with a new people (Exod 32:10). The use of the word 
heleq evokes the central theme of inheriting the patrimony. If the children 
are “foreign children,” they are disinherited, and a new people will eat 
their heritage. In Deut 32:16-17 the previously unknown or unac¬ 
knowledged gods (note yd ' there and in Hos 5:4) are called variously 
zarim , “foreigners,” td'ebdt, “abominations,” sedim, “demons,” Id’ ’eldah, 
“non-god,” h&dasim, “novelties.” The collocation of zr and hds is striking. 
(The Deuteronomic ’Ihym 7iry w * “other gods,” occurs in Hosea only at 
3:1.) We have already noticed that Jer 2:25 has zarim with the same as¬ 
sociations as Hos 5:7a; there also, the unfaithful wife says, “I will go off 
after them” (cf. Hos 2:7 and 2:15), saying to “the pole” (cf. Hos 4:12) 
“You are my father,” and to the stone (feminine), “You gave birth to 
me” (Jer 2:27 — Ketib). The apostate in Deut 32:18 denied that the 
Rock gave birth to him. Jer 3:13 has similar language. Ezek 16:32 also 
speaks of an adulterous woman receiving zarim (or according to the ver¬ 
sions, a harlot’s pay from foreigners). All these are versions of the apos¬ 
tasy to the ’el zar of the Psalter (Pss 44:21; 81:10), called simply zar in 
Isa 43:12. Since Hosea uses several plural names for Baal, modeled on 
'elohim , perhaps zarim means simply Baal, and ?ids is the bidsym of 
Deut 32:17, the new gods. Jer 2:30 provides another link in using the 
word musar , “correction”; cf. Hos 5:2. In Jeremiah, the acclamation of 
the wooden pole as father and the standing stone as mother is quite incon- 
gruent with the imagery that the false gods are “lovers.” The statement 
corresponds to the genders of the words (“wood” masculine, “stone” 
feminine) but it is the opposite of the symbolism (tree is Asherah, stone is 
Baal). We have switched to the relationships of Hos 11:1. The children 
now acclaim Baal, not Yahweh, as their parent. Whether as offspring of 
the pagan god, or simply by allegiance to him, the people are no longer 
“the children of Yahweh” (Deut 32:18-19), but “foreign children,” with 
no inheritance in Yahweh’s land. Their inheritance will be taken over by 
zarim (Lam 5:2), the curse of Deut 28:33. Foreigners will intrude on 
the priests’ privileges, and usurp the priests’ role, as threatened in Hos 
4:6. Just as the priests permitted their daughters to prostitute themselves 
with zarim (whether men or gods, 4:13b), so zarim will eat the food 
(7:9; 8:7) which the priests’ daughters are denied (Lev 22:12). The ’is 
zar, forbidden by Torah from drawing near the sancta (Num 17:5), and 
forbidden to eat the consecrated foods (Exod 29:33), will draw near and 
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eat. In the end “the foreigners moved into the sanctuaries of the house of 
Yahweh” (Jer 51:51), when Yahweh confirmed the desecration of his 
own cult, doing what his own people had already done. This fulfills the 
biblical principle that Yahweh punishes people by the means with which 
they sinned (Wis 11:16). 

Despite the fact that foreigners are crucial here, it is likely that hds 
refers to the new moon festival. The focus is on members of the priestly 
families (without excluding the people in general), whose “portions” are 
the offerings eaten in the cult. Heleq can also describe the share of the 
sacrifice to be eaten by the worshipers. The text portrays a destruction of 
the cult and its officers. 



VII. THE STATE OF THE NATION: 
THE NATION’S POLITICS 

(5:8-11) 


The alarums of war 

5:8a Blow horns in Gibeah, 

trumpets in Ramah! 

8b Rouse alarms in Beth Awen: 

“We are behind you, Benjamin!” 

The background of the war and its effects 

9a Ephraim, you will be a desolation on the day of 
accusation. 

9b Among the tribes of Israel I have made that known with 
certainty. 

10a The princes of Judah are like those who move boundary 
stones. 

10b Over them I will pour my fury like the waters of the flood. 

11a Ephraim will be oppressed. He will be crushed in judgment. 

1 lb He has persistently gone off after Filth. 


NOTES 


5:8-11. Because of the similarity of the similes in w 12 and 14, the major 
break in the second half of c 5 should be put before the former. In w 
8-11 the topic is the local political activity of Ephraim and Judah; the in¬ 
ternational scene appears in v 13. In w 12, 14-15, more attention is paid 
to Yahweh’s dealings with his people. Verse 13 has some connection with 
what follows, e.g. in the theme of healing. The crisis reported in v 13 
could account for the drastic measures adopted in w 14—15. Verse 12 
could then be a companion to v 14, even though the events on which these 
responses are based are not reported until v 13; in other words the two 
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sets of two parallel similes in w 12 and 14 form an envelope around the 
history in v 13. 

Except for w 8 and 11, the speech in 5:8-11 is in the first person. The 
opening speech is a twofold command to blow the horn and sound the 
alarm. It is in the plural, and the most likely persons to receive such a 
command are priests. After that, the text refers to Ephraim, with Judah 
nearly always in parallel. When each is referred to alone, the verbs and 
pronouns are singular. Plurals refer to both together, i.e. to the entire na¬ 
tion. In w 9b and 10a “the tribes of Israel” and “the princes of Judah” 
seem to be parallel. In w 12-14a every line begins with w, “and,” except 
for kl in v 14aA, while the simple conjunction does not occur once in w 
8-11. 

The placement of the verb at the end of v 15 is a sign that a major unit 
ends there. This is confirmed by the fact that there is a change to first-per¬ 
son plural (the first in Hosea) at 6:1. In the remainder of 5:8-15, several 
kinds of clause are used, most of which follow the norms of classical 
prose. Two imperative clauses begin with the verb in v 8. In two clauses 
with an imperfect verb (w 9a and 10b), the verb is not clause-initial. The 
position of the perfect verbs in the clauses in w 9b, 10a, and lib varies. 
The commencement of v 10a with hayti is startling; one would have ex¬ 
pected that either the subject would precede the verb or wayyihyti would 
have been used. The verbless clause in v 11a is normal; the position of the 
pronoun subject in the verbless clauses in w 12 and 14 shows them to be 
circumstantial. The 1 eg s verbs in w 14b and 15 begin their clauses, con¬ 
trasting in this respect with the pattern of v 10b. With the use of the con¬ 
secutive in v 13, w 11-15 are nearer to classical norms than w 8-10; this 
is a third contrastive feature between these two sections. 

The general effect is that w 8-10 do not seem to be as coherent as the 
rest, and their analysis is correspondingly difficult. After the initial alarm 
is sounded (v 8), the discourse develops as a series of accusations and 
corresponding threats. What is happening in w 9-11 is far from clear. 
Since the clause beginning with the passive participle has the familiar form 
of a curse in v 11a, while v lib states a fact, using perfect verbs, it would 
seem that we have the accusation (v lib) after the threat (v 11a). The 
threats seem to mount in seriousness, suggesting that the corresponding 
sins (which we do not understand until we reach v 13) are increasingly 
grave. 

From the point of view of poetic structure, 5:8-15 shows a mixture of 
lines which are, in effect, prose, and lines which fall into well-formed 
bicola. There are no tricola or more complex units. There are no bicola 
with complete synonymous parallelism. The most common form is incom¬ 
plete synonymous parallelism with rhythmic compensation: w 8a, 12, 
13aA, 13aB, 13b (cf. 14a); also apparently, v 8b. Verses 9-11 are prose. 
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It has generally been recognized that w 8-11 have a certain unity. The 
style contrasts with what comes before and after; the absence of prose par¬ 
ticles is str ikin g. The historical situation involves Ephraim and Judah in 
military and political maneuvers. The call to arms focused on the main 
towns in the territory of Benjamin suggests a war (threatened or actual) 
between Ephraim and Judah, both of which are mentioned in this chapter. 
Both states are later said to be sick (v 13); and both resort to Assyria, 
each apparently seeking favorable alliance against the other. All to no ad¬ 
vantage, as the remainder of the chapter shows. 

Substantial progress in the interpretation of 5:8-11 was made by Alt 
(1919), who set the whole of Hos 5:8-6:6 against the background of the 
anti-Judah alliance of Ephraim and Syria reported in II Kings 16 and 
Isaiah 7. To work out his hypothesis, Alt had to reconstruct the history 
from meager data. His main point is that Judah invaded Ephraim from the 
south. In addition, Alt was obliged to make a considerable number of al¬ 
terations in the text. A few emendations are undoubtedly called for on any 
theory; but when there are so many, they become cumulatively dubious, 
and erode the credibility of the scheme that requires them. 

From the literary point of view, Alt discovers five oracles in 5:8 - 6:6, a 
series of comments on successive events, moving through a rapidly chang¬ 
ing situation and representing the prophet’s interpretation and assessment 
of the events as they occurred. The unity in the series is supplied by the 
thread of history, and the variety among the oracles, which could give the 
impression that they have little to do with each other, is due to the chang¬ 
ing situation. 

It is not our intention to give a detailed reevaluation of Alt’s work. This 
has already been done by Good (1966b), whose results show that a 
different approach can throw the material into a different focus. He sees 
Hos 5:8 - 6:6 as a poem with a liturgical function, although he recognizes 
the diversity of elements within the “poem.” These include a setting in an 
autumnal festival, elements of a covenant-lawsuit, theophanic imagery, and 
oracles which are part of cultic activity. It is hard to see how it all hangs 
together. 

The term “poem” is altogether unsuitable. Quite apart from begging the 
question of lyrical unity, on the purely formal level the poetic art is so 
poorly developed that liturgical use must be ruled out. The mixture of ora¬ 
torical prose discourse with brief patches of poetry is characteristic of pro¬ 
phetic speech. Without trying to enumerate oracles or identify speeches, 
we can attribute the continuity within 5:8-6:6 to secondary literary or¬ 
ganization along schematic lines. The distinctiveness of prophetic dis¬ 
course, with so much originality and inventiveness in the handling of con¬ 
ventional forms, makes it futile to seek a specific institutional setting 
(such as an autumnal festival) or precise functional (or literary) forms 
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(such as a covenant lawsuit). Good has not succeeded in reconstructing 
either a ceremony or a literary piece of known genre. His analysis — “The 
prophet states the charge and Yahweh decrees the sentence” 
(1966b:278) —is quite artificial, and we have no other instance of such 
“a dialogue in litigation form.” 

We do not pretend to be able to solve the problems. We suspect that the 
heuristic questions of both Alt (What is the historical setting that explains 
the text?) and Good (What is the cult setting that explains the text?) are 
not capable of handling the material. Alt’s extensive emendations betray 
one kind of inadequacy; Good’s silence on many details and strained en¬ 
forcement of form-critical expectations betray another. 

Our moral is not to be too ambitious, not to claim too much. One could 
not force the material into a specific historical situation (even if we could 
be sure what it is), because Hosea has made literary use of certain archaic 
motifs which go back to disputation in the old tribal league and which no 
longer reflect political realities of his day. “The tribes of Israel” is a bla¬ 
tant anachronism; “the princes of Judah” (not the king) are accursed; and 
so on. Nor should one force the material into oral-institutional forms (fes¬ 
tival liturgy, lawsuit, etc.). Finally, one should not insist on tracing a 
logical-chronological development through the passage. This would re¬ 
quire the interpreter to show how 6:1-3 (1 eg pi) could follow c 5, and 
how 6:4-6 could follow after 6:1-3. But, as we hope to show, 6:4-6 goes 
with 5:12-15, and 6:1-3 is embedded in between as the climax and out¬ 
come of the whole discourse. In a similar way the accusations and threats 
in 5:10-15 should not be oversimplified into a series in which a specific 
accusation is followed immediately by the corresponding threat. To give 
only two examples: an accusation of Ephraim (in v 11) is followed by a 
threat against both Ephraim and Judah in v 12; and it can hardly be main¬ 
tained that Ephraim’s sin of walking after $aw (v lib) was later than 
Judah’s sin of changing the boundaries (v 10a). 

Alt did show that 5:8-15 could fit into the historical circumstances of 
the Syro-Ephraimite War and Judah’s political entanglement with Assyria 
around 733 b.c.e., for the most part. The text of Hosea should not be 
changed to bring it closer to the realities of that time; the details of the 
text cannot be used with certainty to supply historical information. Thus, 
we still do not know whether Ephraim had annexed Benjamin, and Judah 
later recaptured Benjamin; or whether Judah invaded Ephraim from Ben¬ 
jamin. The merit of Good’s work is to draw attention to features which fit 
better in ceremonial contexts than amid concrete political realities. Yet the 
text cannot be moved entirely into the realm of cult generalities suitable 
for seasonal repetition. Whether the threats were realized concretely is an¬ 
other matter. As it is, they are couched in rather extravagant similes, as 
Good points out. To translate the activity of Yahweh described in v 14 
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into a specific historical event would be pure speculation. Alt’s aim of “a 
complete historical understanding” of everything in the text is asking for 
too much. 

Hos 5:8-11, and to a lesser extent 5:8-15, is unified by various liter¬ 
ary, thematic, and structural devices. (We shall discuss below the possi¬ 
bility that 5:8-6:6 is a single composition.) A helpful observation for 
finding our way through the composition is the recurrence of speeches 
made by Yahweh in the first person, without any of the usual introductory 
formulas. These include the revelation cited in 5:9b, and the threats in 
5:10b, 12, 14-15. These threats (when names are mentioned) are directed 
against both Ephraim and Judah; and pronouns (when they are used) are 
plural. The threats are interspersed with accusations. These are indirect, 
i.e. they are spoken about Judah (v 10a), Ephraim (v 11), and both (v 
13a), not to them. Yet both are addressed jointly in v 13b, and v 9a seems 
to be a threat spoken to Ephraim by God. 

The fact that such oracles were spoken by the prophet on behalf of God 
does not help us to recover the situation in which this was done. Verse 9b 
provides the important information that Yahweh (presumably) laid firm 
charges on the tribes of Israel “on the day of accusation.” Such a tribal as¬ 
sembly is imaginary: historically speaking, it is unlikely that a national 
gathering of Israel took place to provide the setting for Hosea’s denunci¬ 
ations. Nor are we to suppose that “the princes of Judah” were formally 
arraigned (v 10a). 

The most obvious historical interpretation of the charge that the princes 
of Judah are like those who remove border markers is that Judah had in¬ 
vaded Ephraimite territory. This charge would not be germane if 5:8 
refers to an incident in which Judah recovered (or tried to reclaim) Ben- 
jaminite territory previously annexed by Ephraim in the combined attack 
of the Samaria-Damascus axis on Jerusalem in 733 B.c.E. Judah would 
have been justified in retrieving her rightful territory. But v 10 shows that 
Judah was considered guilty of transgression. Hence v 8 refers to an inva¬ 
sion (projected or actual) of Ephraim proper, launched from Benjaminite 
territory with the muster in three main Benjaminite cities. It is also a rea¬ 
sonable historical inference from v 13 that Ephraim and Judah had each 
recently sustained injuries resulting from military defeat, perhaps inflicted 
on each other. As a consequence each country sought the aid of Assyria. 
Although each nation is spoken of in similar terms, and both are 
denounced together in v 13b, these were doubtless independent political 
maneuvers to secure the support of Assyria against the other. The folly of 
this must have been evident to the prophet. The ills of the nation as a 
whole would never be cured by setting one part against the other. 

We ought to distinguish between the state of the nation as a result of 
punishment — the injuries to be described in v 13 — and the sins for 
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which they are punished. The nature of Judah’s sin is evident from v 10a. 
Ephraim’s pitiful state (v 11a) is explained as the result of persistently 
walking after saw. In spite of the verb, this is probably not the same activ¬ 
ity as walking to Assyria in v 13, but another way of talking about 
Ephraim’s idolatry. 

One possible course of events can be reconstructed as follows. (The set¬ 
ting of the reconstruction is another matter. The Syro-Ephraimite War 
remains possible, but Assyria in Hosea is remote and at least a potential 
ally, i.e. the Assyria of Tiglath Pileser’s early years, rather than an imme¬ 
diate threatening presence; perhaps Judah intervened in the civil war be¬ 
tween Menahem and Shallum.) The moment which gives the whole ac¬ 
count its perspective is the Judean call to arms for an attack on Ephraim 
(5:8). From this point the prophet analyzes prior events and looks for¬ 
ward to the response of Yahweh. The prospective view (w 14-15) does 
not take the concrete form of a prediction of the devastation of either 
country by Assyria. Verse 14 describes a great devastation and v 15 looks 
to the future consequences. It is Yahweh himself who has inflicted the 
wounds. Events are not recounted along a straight time line. Theological 
interpretation is implied in this arrangement. All destructions are seen as 
judgments of God; this is why no innocent victims are identified. Here is a 
provisional reconstruction. 

A. The discourse begins with a quotation (not identified as such) of 
Judah’s war cry, mustering troops in Benjamin for an assault on Ephraim 
(v 8). Verse 9aA could be a taunt, made in connection with this — 
“Ephraim, you will become a desolation.” 

B. The response of Yahweh to this internecine strife is to arraign the 
culprits “among the tribes of Israel” (9b). Yahweh announces the true 
bill. Such a convention of the old tribal league must be considered a pro¬ 
jection, imaginative but pertinent. A recognizable quotation from the Song 
of Deborah (Judges 5) makes the point. 

The initiative lies with Judah, who is guilty of aggression. There would 
be less point in the condemnation if this were a counterattack, and 
Ephraim is not accused of invading Judah. We note in passing that Aram 
is nowhere in view. 

C. The threat against Ephraim (v 9aA) is interpreted as a just punish¬ 
ment because he persistently walked after saw (v 11). 

D. Even though Judah was Yahweh’s agent for carrying out Ephraim’s 
punishment, Judah is not necessarily in the right. On the contrary, Judah 
is guilty of a crime s imil ar to a serious offense in the old covenant league 
of tribes — moving a boundary (v 10a), in this case, intertribal. For this 
Judah too will be punished (v 10b). 

It is possible that the plural (' dlehem ) in v 10b refers to both Ephraim 
and Judah, and that v 11 completes the dispute in the assembly of tribes. 
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We suspect that Good is wrong in seeing v 12 as the threat following the 
accusation in v 11. On the contrary, v 10b may be the threat flanked by 
the accusations of Judah (v 10a) and Ephraim (v 11). 

5:8a. Blow horns. The plural verb does not require a plural object; sopar, 
“horn,” and its parallel are collective. Sopar occurs in both singular and 
plural forms, the latter confined to Joshua 6, Judges 7, and II Chron 
15:14. In many of its occurrences, the singular of the noun is collective. 
The sopar was the horn of an animal, generally the ram, sometimes the 
ibex, used in battle and worship. It was blown as a public signal for sev¬ 
eral purposes — to assemble, to warn, to announce war (Jer 51:27), to 
give battle orders (for advance, Joshua 6; or retreat, II Sam 2:28; 18:16; 
20:22); to add to the noise and confusion of battle (Judg 7:18); to 
arouse valor (Job 39:24,25); to induce panic (Amos 3:6); to celebrate 
victory. In the present passage an alarm is being sounded. While the im¬ 
mediate focus is on some places in Benjamin, the opening words evoke 
wider associations. They are reminiscent of the warnings sounded at Sinai 
against the destructive presence of Yahweh (Exod 19:16). As with other 
great historical theophanies, this language is projected into the great future 
outbreak of divine retribution (Isa 18:3; Joel 2:1; Zeph 1:16), when 
Yahweh himself will blow the horn (Zech 9:14). Compare “the last trum¬ 
pet” of Christian apocalypses. Hos 5:8 suggests no more than the call to 
arms sounded when an enemy is approaching, and the local place names 
lack the cosmic dimension. But the historical and the eschatological are 
often intermingled in prophetic visions, e.g. Jer 4:5-31. The words of 
Hosea here, like those of Jeremiah (6:1), probably echo the orders issued 
to the army chaplains, the levitical soterim, whose prerogative it was to 
arouse the country. As a priestly act, its mention here is the more pungent 
after a passage (4:4-5:7) that blames the priests for the state of the na¬ 
tion. Now it is they who must sound the last call to arms. 

trumpets. This is the only occurrence of the singular of hasosera. Other¬ 
wise the plural is used, mostly in the Priestly History (twenty-eight occur¬ 
rences), which suggests that it was not used as a solo instrument. To judge 
from Num 10:2, where Moses is instructed to make a pair of silver trum¬ 
pets, and the illustrations of the trumpets looted from Herod’s temple 
shown on Titus’s arch, as well as representations on Jewish coins, these in¬ 
struments were long, thin, and straight. It seems certain that they were 
played in pairs, but whether in unison, for harmony, or antiphonally, is 
not known. Musical performance on a single trumpet is attested from 
Egypt, but Israelite use is ceremonial, not for entertainment. If there was 
no solo use in Israel, the singular noun here must be collective (Sellers 
1941). 

8b. Rouse alarms. Literally “shout.” In Josh 6:5 the shout is the re¬ 
sponse of the troops to the call of the trumpets. Although the activities are 
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split up in the poetic design, we must suppose all the activities took place 
at all three places. 

Beth A wen. The preposition b which is used with the two place names 
in v 8a operates here also. It is not unusual for Hosea to omit a preposi¬ 
tion. Further, when a noun begins with a labial consonant, as here, pho¬ 
netic influences frequently cause the dissimilation of the homorganic b to 
zero. Once more Bet y awen is a pejorative name for Bethel. 

The three towns mentioned are probably old mustering centers. If a for¬ 
eign invader from the north had reached these hill strongholds, little of the 
northern kingdom would remain. They lie on the ridge road that leads 
from Jerusalem into Ephraim, through Benjaminite territory. They are, in 
fact, the first centers that an invader from Judah would meet: Gibeah is 
only three miles from Jerusalem, Ramah five, and Bethel eleven. The 
south-north orientation is seen by Alt as evidence of an invasion from the 
south, but the historical circumstances of such intervention and its politi¬ 
cal motivation are less clear. Alt interprets w 8-9 as a warning given to 
Israel by the prophet. Hosea seems almost to welcome the disaster as 
confirmation of his prophecies. 

Noth (1960:259) sees the towns as a recent acquisition in the course of 
the Syrian-Ephraimite attack on Jerusalem in 733 b.c.e. In that case 5:8 
would be the muster for invasion, not for defense, but v 9 indicates that 
Ephraim, which is distinguished from Benjamin, is to be devastated. 

“We are behind you , Benjamin ." Literally, “after you, Benjamin.” Judg 
5:14 has the same expression, and its meaning should be sought there, 
since Hosea is apparently repeating an ancient and hallowed watchword, 
to be shouted in Beth Awen. Boling (1975:111-112) translates the 
Judges line, “Behind you, Benjamin,” and thinks that Hosea’s use is 
sarcastic. He adds, “It may have something to do with an obscure technical 
military term for ‘bringing up the rear.’” In Judg 5:14, Benjamin is 
mentioned along with other tribes; here, along with three cities. Judg 5:14 
describes the muster of the tribes; Hos 5:8 seems to describe the spreading 
of news or the advance of an army from town to town. Even if Beth Awen 
is not the same as Bethel but another place farther east (Josh 7:2; 8:12 
Ketib; 18:12; I Sam 14:23), the towns are important in the tribal terri¬ 
tory of Benjamin; Gibeah and Ramah have ancient associations, particu¬ 
larly with Saul and Samuel. Compare Mizpah and Tabor in 5:1. 

It is important to assess the relationship of Benjamin in v 8 to Ephraim, 
Israel, and Judah, whose names follow in w 9 and 10. Ephraim (a Joseph 
tribe; Hosea does not use the name Joseph as Amos does, 5:6,15; 6:6) 
and Benjamin are prominent in the northern confederation, even though 
historically Benjamin is often linked with Judah. The prominence of Ben¬ 
jamin here may reflect, not some local incident, but a time when this tribe 
had a position of leadership in the national army (cf. Ps 68:28). This 
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would belong to the tradition about the youngest son, or an unexpected 
son of old age being superior to the older brothers. This is not the march¬ 
ing order of Numbers 10, and may come from the time of the Judges. 

The mention of “the princes of Judah” in 5:10 suggests that the whole 
nation is in the picture here. The series in Judg 5:14—15— srsrn, 'hryk , 
mhqqym, mskym, sry — suggests that the several detachments of the 
tribes, with their distinctive names, were “followers of Benjamin.” The 
phrase 'hryk bnymyn could be a construct, the first part a participle or 
noun, and k f a construct marker (Andersen 1969b). A participle (“fol¬ 
lowing”) finds support in the apparent verbal use of 7ir in Ps 68:26. In 
I Kings 1:7 'hry 'dnyh probably means “(they helped) as followers of 
Adonijah.” In I Kings 21:21, 'hryk means “your progeny,” elliptical for 
“your seed after you,” as the idiom in I Kings 14:10 and 16:3 makes 
clear. On this analogy, 'hryk hnymym means “your successors, O Ben¬ 
jamin.” For the use of 7 ir with the meaning “tarry” see Judg 5:28, and 
compare Ugaritic. These meanings would not seem to be applicable to 
Hos 5:8. If those who come behind are those who follow, rather than 
those who succeed or delay, then the whole nation, not just Benjamin, is 
being called together after the manner of the tribal muster in the days of 
the Judges. 

Given that such a solution is problematic, the preposition of MT is to 
be preferred; “behind you, Benjamin” can be construed in two ways. Ei¬ 
ther it is a verbless clause — “Behind you was Benjamin” (Judg 5:14, 
NAB), which leaves “you” unidentified; or the prepositional phrase is 
used as an imperative — “Look behind you, O Benjamin” (Hos 5:8, 
NAB), or “We are behind you, Benjamin,” a rallying cry. The latter 
would be the object of the verb “shout.” The difficulty of MT was felt in 
antiquity. LXX reads ekseste and this has been used to emend the text to 
something like hab&ridti, “Terrify Benjamin.” This parallels harVu; but 
implies that Benjamin is a victim. 

If the phrase is nominal (“followers of Benjamin”) then it would be the 
subject of the verb “to rouse alarms”; the soldiers utter the battle cry. It is 
relevant to record that the accepted meaning of 'ahar, “after, behind,” has 
been rejected in favor of “with” in some of its occurrences (Dahood and 
Penar 1970:390); note also Exod 11:5 (pointed out by Alan Friend, in a 
letter); Gen 16:13; 22:13; 24:67. 

9a. will be. Verses 9 and 10 should probably be treated as a unit. The 
term “the tribes of Israel” covers the whole nation. The preposition b 
could mean “among” or “against”; since Ephr aim is being singled out for 
special accusation in the presence of the assembled tribes (cf. Judges 
19-21, where Mizpah, Gibeah, and Bethel are prominent, along with 
Shiloh), “among” is preferable. In any case the perfect verb asserts that 
Yahweh has made known Ephraim’s fate with certainty. Since Ephraim 
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and Judah are common parallels, w 9a and 10a may belong together as a 
discontinuous bicolon if hayu at the beginning of the latter is future con¬ 
secutive, in spite of the absence of the waw; see the Notes on v 5. Each 
line would then refer to the threatened punishment, and both be summed 
up in v 10b, where “them” would refer to the whole nation, and not just 
the princes of Judah mentioned in v 10a. The reference to the “day of ac¬ 
cusation” in v 9a agrees with the picture of a general assize in the assem¬ 
bly of tribes, where the performance of each tribe is under scrutiny. The 
movement of thought through w 9 and 10 can then be traced to v lib. 
Verse 11 contains the accusation made “on the day of dispute.” 

accusation. Because what precedes it is a complete clause, it is possible 
that the phrase “on the day of accusation” goes with v 9b. The feminine 
participle, “(with) certainty,” may go with the noun tokeha, “a valid ac¬ 
cusation, a faithful reproof,” cf. beriti ne’emenet, “my confirmed cove¬ 
nant” (Ps 89:29), ha’el hanne’eman, “the trustworthy god” (Deut 7:9). 

10a. princes. The king is not mentioned because the terminology is 
drawn from the period of the Judges (Ps 68:28), and refers to the tribe 
as such. 

Judah. This is the only place in the entire book where Ginsberg 
(1971:1017) thinks that “Judah” is authentic. 

move. Those who move boundary markers are criminals. Assuming that 
hayu is past tense, and believing that a simile is not appropriate, Gordis 
(1943:177) has identified the k as asseverative — “the princes of Judah 
are indeed those who remove landmarks.” Since the crime in the legal tra¬ 
dition is domestic, while the one here is international, we retain the simple 
sense of k. The heinous domestic offense (Deut 19:14) is appropriately 
cursed in Deut 27:17. This and Hos 5:10 are the only places where the 
participle msyg is used. This is further evidence for Hosea’s dependence 
on the Deuteronomic tradition, but it does not explain why he should seize 
on this particular crime to characterize the princes of Judah. The crime 
here is not a case of social injustice with regard to personal property; the 
vocabulary has been extended to the relationships between the nations 
who were formerly members of the tribal league. Thus the annexation of 
territory may be described as moving the intertribal boundary marker. 

like the waters of the flood. Literally, “like the waters.” The Masoretes 
have pointed this with the article; the phrase refers to the waters of the 
sea which Yahweh will pour out over the surface of the earth (Amos 
5:8; 9:6). The imagery is derived from the flood tradition, and suggests 
judgment on a cosmic scale; cf. Hos 4:3. 

10b. fury. This noun usually occurs in parallel with 'ap (Hos 13:11; 
Amos 1:11; Hab 3:8). 

11a. oppressed . . . crushed. The passive participles identified by the 
Masoretes make this verse hard to interpret, since there is no mark of fu- 
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ture reference. The text seems to say that Ephraim is oppressed and 
crushed by judgment, because he preferred to walk after saw, viz., judg¬ 
ment for this aberration has already taken place. How this happened is not 
explained, unless the sickness to be described in v 13 is the result of Yah- 
weh’s destructive activity described in v 12. No identification of this ca¬ 
lamity with any known historical event has proved convincing. The future 
orientation must be supposed from the context, especially v 9a. 

As noted, Hos 5:7 contains an echo of Deut 28:27-33, part of a long 
and terrifying commination, which says that “you will be nothing but 
'astiq werajus every day,” when a nation whom you did not know eats up 
the fruit of your land and all your exertion (v 33). Hos 5:11a could be a 
similar curse. The parallelism of the same verbs in Amos 4:1 refers to so¬ 
cial injustice of a vicious and ruthless kind; it refers to those “who oppress 
the poor / and crush the destitute.” 

The phrase “crushed (in) judgment” presents difficulties. This is the 
only place where rss is used with mispat. The coupling of a noun for jus¬ 
tice with a verb for injustice seems incongruous, but mispat could be a 
legal verdict or a covenant curse, applied to Ephraim. Verse lib describes 
the particular sin (walking after Filth) for which Ephraim will be “op¬ 
pressed,” though usual connectives are lacking. 

NAB makes the argument oversubtle and rhetorical: “Is Ephraim mal¬ 
treated, his rights violated? / No, he has willingly gone after filth.” There 
is no indication that v 11a is a question; and it is better to see ki at the be¬ 
ginning of v lib as introducing the reason for the adverse verdict of 
v 11a. 

lib. persistently. Quite apart from Hosea’s propensity for two-verb 
phrases, y7 followed by a finite verb is not uncommon, and there is no 
need to normalize halak to an infinitive, as in I Sam 17:39. There seem to 
be two roots y'l. Y7 i, which occurs only as Nip'al, means “to be foolish,” 
because of ignorance (Jer 5:4). (Ginsberg 1967:77 suggests that the 
Hip'il here has the same meaning, citing the analogous case of his - 
kil/niskal.) The parallel with ht* in Num 12:11 suggests wickedness, 
not just stupidity. Y7 n occurs only in the Hip'il , “to be persistent,” and 
does not imply that the action is sinful, merely tenacious; it often implies 
repeated but unsuccessful attempts. The Hip‘il used here agrees with the 
statement about Israel's stubbornness in 4:16, but a charge of folly would 
also fit the case. A Hip'il of y’l I could be elative — “they reached the 
limit of folly.” 

gone off . The idiom of “walking behind” is used to describe loyalty to 
Yahweh (1:2; 11:10) or deflection to a rival (2:7,15). This strongly 
suggests that saw here refers to an alien god. 

Filth. For MT’s sw, perhaps read sw’, the ' lost by the failure to record 
the sequence w* twice. A four-letter word is needed to bring out the asso- 
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ciations of this term (however read) with human excrement. The spelling 
$aw occurs only here, if correct, and in Isa 28:10,13, where it occurs in 
the drunkards’ mocking jingle: 

saw lasaw saw lasaw 

m t • 4 

qaw laqaw qaw laqaw 

This has been subject to many different interpretations. The familiar ver¬ 
sion, “Precept upon precept, precept upon precept, / Line upon line, line 
upon line,” finds real words, tracing saw to the root swy, “to command.” 
Others have found it a meaningless ditty, the monosyllables being non¬ 
sense words, suitable for the mouths of drunks. Perhaps they were in¬ 
tended to mock Isaiah’s prophetic messages as unintelligible gibberish 
(Hos 9:7), or infants’ babble. Driver (1954a: 89-90, 168) has pointed 
out that saw and qaw come in the sequence of the letters s and q in the al¬ 
phabet, suggesting that this is a schoolroom jingle. Whatever they meant 
by the taunt, Isaiah throws it back at them, comparing it with the unin¬ 
telligible speech of foreigners by whom Yahweh will now speak to 
Ephraim. 

Saw in Hos 5:11 and in Isa 28:10,13 should be explained s imil arly, as 
the passages have much in common. In Isaiah 28 the drunkenness of 
Ephraim is the main theme; here it is marginal (cf. Hos 4:18), but it 
reappears in full force in c 7. Isaiah portrays both priest and prophet stag¬ 
gering in their intoxication (Isa 28:7); cf. Hos 4:5. Isaiah’s disgusting de¬ 
scription of the tables covered with filthy vomit (qV so*a) (Isa 28:8) is a 
sickening picture of a helpless drunk. The word s’h means “excrement,” 
and is derived from the root sw’, “to stink.” In Hos 5:11 traditional ren¬ 
derings like “he walked behind a commandment” are not suitable (contra 
Good 1966b: 277). The filth of drunkenness is meant. The complete 
idiom means to join a cult by following a detestable god, called “Shit.” In 
Deut 4:3, a similar idiom describes Israel’s perversion to Baal Peor. Jer 
2:5 describes apostasy as “walking behind” hahebel , “the empty thing,” 
(=z habba'al, as the play on sounds suggests). LXX renders ton mataion, 
“the vanities,” which could be a guess, but probably indicates another 
Vorlage which read Mw’ t another term for a false god (Hos 10:4; 12:12). 
Other suggestions have been made. Alt, for example, emended to sard, 
“his enemy,” with the explanation that Ephraim had followed Damascus 
as an ally although traditionally they had been enemies. 



VIII. THE STATE OF THE NATION: 
ASSYRIA AND Y AHWEH’S SENTENCE 

(5:12-15) 


Yahweh as the vermin of the people’s open sores 
5:12a lam like larvae in Ephraim 

12b and like decay in the house of Judah. 

13 a Ephraim saw his wound 

and Judah his oozing infection. 

Ephraim went to Assyria 

and (Judah) sent to the Great King. 

13b But he cannot heal you, 

and he cannot cure the infection of either of you. 

Yahweh as the ravisher of his people 
14a I am like a lion for Ephraim 

and like a young lion for the house of Judah. 
14b I, yes I, will rip them to pieces. 

I will go and carry them off. 

No one will rescue them. 

15a I will go and return to my lair. 

15b When they realize they are guilty 
they will seek my favor. 

When they are distressed, 
they will search hard for me. 


NOTES 

« 

5:12-15. The alternate speakers in the exchange that stretches from 5:12 
to 6:6 are not overtly identified. It is clear, however, that God speaks in 
5:12-15, and that Israel or some Israelites speak in 6:1-3, while God re¬ 
sumes speech in 6:4-6. 
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The consistent parallelism here casts Ephraim and Judah in similar 
roles with similar fates. In w 8-11, Judah’s sin is political and Ephraim’s 
cultic; in w 12-15, however, both states have the same faults and Yahweh 
deals with them in the same way. The historical outcome was otherwise: 
Assyria conquered Israel and deported the population; Judah survived. No 
hint of this distinction is given in c 5. In fact, Hos 1:6-7 is the only pas¬ 
sage in the prophecy that could be read as asserting that Judah will be fa¬ 
vored and spared, and we have already shown that this interpretation is 
not certain. Everywhere else Judah and Israel/Ephraim are together, in 
sin and under threat. Hosea clearly did not anticipate the discrimination 
that would send Ephraim and Judah along different paths. Hosea’s mes¬ 
sages must have been fixed before it became evident that history would 
not confirm them. By the seventh century the survival of Judah would 
have required drastic revision in Hosea if a Judean editor felt obligated to 
bring the book into line with the facts by adding to it prophecies after the 
events. 

5:12. larvae . . . decay. The same words occur in Job 13:28, but in 
reverse order (Pope 1973:106). The parallelism in Hos 5:12 would sug¬ 
gest either that “rottenness” is abstract for concrete, or more likely, that ‘s 
and rqb form a single phrase. Raqab usually describes the rottenness in 
wood or bones (Hab 3:16; Prov 12:4; 14:30; cf. Job 41:19; Isa 40:20) 
or clothes (Job 13:28), caused by a grub of some kind; and ‘as refers to 
the maggots that already have infested open wounds, and begun to devour 
the flesh, whether of the living or the dead. The phrase ‘as . . . raqab 
means “the larvae (that cause) rottenness.” The definite articles of the 
MT do not have a high claim for acceptance; if authentic, they would 
point to the larvae of proverbial speech. The unification of the phrase 
points to the wholeness of the bicolon and the structure of the passage. 
Both Judah and Israel are suffering from injuries as a result of conflict (w 
8-11); they appeal to Assyria (v 13a), in vain (v 13b), because it is 
Yahweh who has done the damage (w 12,14). Only when they seek him 
(v 15b) will they be healed (6:1). It is not as though Yahweh were lar¬ 
vae only for Ephraim and rottenness for Judah. He is the same for both; 
each will be treated alike. Since the image of sores dominates v 13, and 
larvae (rather than moths) grow in open sores, we so render 'J. 

The two clauses in this bicolon have no verbs, so the time is left indeter¬ 
minate; most likely it is not future. Hos 6:1 makes it clear that Yahweh 
caused the sickness. A connection between v 12 and v 13 might be traced 
through the pronouns. “I” is prominent in v 12a. In this position it usually 
contrasts with some other agent also referred to by a pronoun. The nearest 
instance is “he” in v 13b. Yahweh’s power to inflict injury is then con¬ 
trasted with the Assyrian inability to cure it, precisely because Yahweh 
has caused it. 
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13a. wound . . . oozing injection. Holt is generic; mazor is more 
specific, and indicates an ulcer or a boil. In Isa 1:6 the verb zwr describes 
the squeezing out of pus. A holistic approach to poetic parallelism recog¬ 
nizes that no sharp distinction between the affliction of the two states can 
be insisted on. Together the words indicate an infected, running wound. 
Each group is suffering in the same way, and each resorts to the same 
remedy — Assyria. 

Ephraim . . . {Judah). Ephraim and Judah are closely paralleled 
through 5:8-15. The references to Israel are less clear, and the mention of 
Benjamin in v 8 complicates the picture. We cannot be sure that the entire 
passage is built around the same historical moment. The parallelism is 
maintained throughout the five bicola in w 12-14a. This unit is enclosed 
by the closely similar bicola, w 12 and 14a. The use of synonyms for 
“lion” in the latter shows clearly that Ephraim and Judah are on the same 
footing, and the same is true in v 12 as well. The name Ephraim occurs in 
the first line in four of these five bicola. The name Judah occurs in parallel 
with it in three of the five — twice as “the house of Judah.” The alteration 
of Judah to Israel by various scholars (Harper 1905:277; Batten 
1929:259) is completely unjustified. In v 13a the verbs and pronouns in 
concord with Ephraim and Judah are singular and third person. In v 13b 
the address switches to second person, and the number changes to plural; 
the states are addressed jointly. If Judah as well as Ephraim cannot be 
healed by Assyria, Judah must, like Ephraim, have appealed to Assyria 
for aid. We suggest, therefore, that Judah is the subject of the last clause 
in v 13 a. The name is omitted for the sake of the rhythm, as the symmetry 
of w 12 and 13 shows. 


12 wa’ant ka 4 as le’eprayim 8/9 syllables 

wekaraqab lebet yZhuda 9 

13a wayyaf 'eprayim 'et-fyolyo 7/8 

wihuda ' et-mSzoro 7/8 

wayyelek ’eprayim ’el-assur 8/9 

wayyislah ’el-melek yarcb 7/8 


14a ki *anoki kassahal IPeprayim 9/11 

wekakkgpir lebet yehudd 9 


The close parallelism of the second bicolon in v 13a is seen in the se¬ 
quence “went. . . sent.” Hosea uses the verb hlk as the first member of a 
two-verb phrase in 1:6; 3:1; 5:14,15; 6:1. Hence “Ephraim (and Judah) 
went-and-sent (an embassage) to Malki-Rab, of Assyria.” Note the plural 
“they walked (to) Assyria” in 7:11b. In any case hlk has nothing to do 
with exile; it is used as an auxiliary verb which may describe eager or 
repeated activity. 

Great King. LXX larim or Iareib confirms the MT yareb, which must 
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have been identified as the personal name of an Assyrian king, in spite of 
the unusual position of the (indefinite) title “king” before the name. This 
doubtless arose from misdivision of *malki rab. The title mlk rb is found 
on the Sefire I inscription (Fitzymer 1967:61) and represents the com¬ 
mon Assyrian honorific sarru rabu. The first word has been translated into 
Hebrew, while the second is common to both branches of Semitic, and has 
the same meaning in Hebrew. The original *malkirab probably introduced 
the vowel -/- after the analogy of Hebrew names which have malki- as 
their first element. Since only the title is used, we cannot identify the As¬ 
syrian monarch. One of the weak predecessors of Tiglath Pileser III is 
probably intended. Good (1966b:277-278) retains yareb, as does Gins¬ 
berg (1971), who says it means “patron king.” Cf. Isa 51:22. 

13b. he. The prominent pronoun at the beginning of v 13b contrasts 
with “I” in w 12 (and 14b). The same emphasis is placed on hu’ (Yah- 
weh) in 6:1, which makes the contrary assertion that Yahweh can heal. 

cannot. Hosea constantly asserts the impotence of heathen idols and 
foreign powers, a point developed in v 14b. 

While Assyria could hardly be accused of having an altruistic concern 
in the well-being of any other nation, it had a strong interest in dominat¬ 
ing all the nations in the region. Its characteristic policy was to prevent the 
formation of alliances and coalitions among the nation states, by exploit¬ 
ing local rivalries and hostility, and by reducing some of them to vassalage 
and attacking the recalcitrant remainder. The context of this Assyrian 
contact is unknown but it must predate Ahaz’s embassy to Assyria about 
734. 

cure. Yigheh is a hapax legomenon. The translation is based on poetic 
parallelism. If mazor is taken as a flowing wound, perhaps “to staunch” is 
the meaning. The verb has two objects, unlike the preceding lirpd which 
seems to have none. Since rapa* can have either the patient or the disease 
as its grammatical object, its elliptical object must be holt // mazor while 
the benefactive lakem matches the partitive mikkem, “either of you,” here. 
The etymology of gdhd suggests an intransitive verb, with sickness as the 
subject — “the sore did not remove from you.” This spoils the symmetry 
of the bicolon, and takes the attention away from the failure of the As¬ 
syrians to cure Israel’s ills. It is not necessary, however, to bring the lines 
into grammatical congruence; that is, the implied object of the first verb 
(illness) can be the subject of the second verb; cf. 4:12a. A Hip'il 
(*yagheh ) would be transitive and has been suggested as an emendation, 
but the point is not material. 

14a. lion . Hebrew has at least six words for “lion”; five of them occur in 
Job 4:10-11. The precise denotation of each is not known. The lion was 
the most fearsome of all predators known to ancient inhabitants of Pales¬ 
tine; it is referred to as such dozens of times in the Bible. According to 
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proverb, it is the mightiest animal (Prov 30:30); there is nothing stronger 
than it (Judg 14:18). A man who can overcome one in single combat is 
the greatest of heroes. This is how Samson (Judg 14:5), David (I Sam 
17:34-37), and Benaiah (II Sam 23:20) made their fame. Saul and 
Jonathan were stronger than lions (II Sam 1:23). The lion was dangerous 
because it attacked human beings (I Kings 13:24; II Kings 17:25-26; 
Amos 5:19; Prov 22:13; 26:13) as well as livestock (Amos 3:12). A 
predatory ruler (Prov 28:15) or an aggressive nation (Jer 50:17) could 
be compared with a lion. Nahum’s description of Assyria is classic. An in¬ 
dividual under extreme distress might blame his condition on the hostility 
of God, who like a lion is breaking all his bones (Isa 38:13; cf. Lam 3:4; 
Job 7:15). In keeping with this there are several speeches in which Yah- 
weh talks about himself, or is referred to, in similar terms, using one or an¬ 
other of the words for “lion”: ' art (Lam 3:10); ’aryeh (Isa 31:4; Hos 
11:10; Amos 3:8); sahal (Hos 5:14; 13:7); kepir (Hos 5:14; Isa 31:4; 
Jer 25:38); labV (Hos 13:8). The thought is quite prominent in Hosea, 
who uses four of the lion words. Hosea, like the other prophets, depicts 
Yahweh as behaving violently. Hosea adorns with the lion similes lan¬ 
guage from the old boasting poem of Deut 32:39, echoed in Ps 50:22 and 
Mic 5:7. The verbs in v 14b are not given objects, but v 14a makes it 
clear that the statements are not generalized; Ephraim and Judah are the 
victims. 

14b. No one will rescue them . The verb nsl may mean “to take away” 
rather than “to rescue”; see Gen 31:9; Exod 12:36; cf. lQapGn 22:10,19 
(Fitzmyer 1971:72, 74). The usual phrase “from my hand” (Deut 
32:39; Isa 43:13; Hos 2:12) is lacking, as at Mic 5:7. The statement that 
“there is no rescuer” is the final tribute to Yahweh’s incontestable power. 
Verse 14 may describe the mauling Ephraim and Judah have received. At¬ 
tempts have been made to connect v 14 historically with an event such as 
the Assyrian devastation of Gilead and Galilee. Such a warning, in tradi¬ 
tional language, does not require a specific fulfillment. 

15 a. / will go and return . The phrase ' elek f asuba in v 15 is like several 
others in Hosea; cf. 2:9 and 6:3-4. The Masoretic punctuation of ' elek 
with zaqef qatdn in v 14 should be revised to restore the phrase 'elek 
’essa\ The effect is seen in the similar phrasing of these double verbs, 
where hlk is an expression of resolve. 

lair. Literally “place.” Since this is a general word, its connotation in 
each occurrence can be judged only by the circumstances. It can scarcely 
bear the weight that Good (1966b: 279) places on it. He points out, quite 
appropriately, that Yahweh’s “place” in many instances is a shrine. It “is 
also found in two theophanic contexts as the place from which Yahweh 
comes forth (y^) to execute his judgment (Isa 26:21; Mic 1:3).” Verse 
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15 speaks of a decisive withdrawal, and provides no basis for locating the 
poem in “cultic sites in which theophanic liturgies take place.” 1 

There is a paradox in this language. Sometimes Yahweh is inaccessible 
because he has withdrawn (5:6). There is no use looking for him; you 
won’t find him even if you try. On the other hand, he is waiting to be 
sought; and people will do this when they are in distress (v 15b). 

15b. When. For the same idiom see Gen 27:44-45. Yahweh will absent 
himself only until the following conditions are satisfied. 

guilty . Ye'lemb can mean “they will be guilty”; cf. 4:15; this meaning 
does not do justice to the present context. They are obviously guilty; what 
is needed is confession and contrition. This will come through distress (v 
15b), and be expressed by turning back to Yahweh (6:1). But there is no 
acknowledgment of guilt in the liturgical form. Because of this difficulty, 
an emendation to yasdmmti , “they will be devastated,” following LXX, 
has been accepted by some scholars. Either the verb ’$m here is subjective, 
or it refers to the guilt sacrifice; certainly the associations of the word are 
as often cultic as juridical. Here the reference is to recognizing guilt. The 
futile search for Yahweh “with their flocks and herds” (5:6) can be 
changed into effective discovery. In the light of Deut 32:39, this penance 
should include acknowledgment that it was Yahweh who made them sick, 
and he alone who can heal. This is the form of confession in 6:1. The to¬ 
kens of admitting guilt are returning to Yahweh and seeking him. 

seek . . . search . Siher is a synonym of biqqeS, and this parallelism 
serves as a guide to the compact structure of v 15b. The phrase bassar 
lahem is parallel to the acknowledgment of guilt. The speech that follows 
immediately in c 6 is what they will say when they return. The simi¬ 
larity of the root $hr to the word for “dawn” scarcely warrants the 
identification of a dawn liturgy (Good 1966b:280). 
distressed . There is a parallelism between alternating expressions: 

When they realize they are guilty 
they will seek my favor. 

When they are distressed 

they will search hard for me. 

The state of distress brings on renunciation of the arrogance that prevents 
contrition. The intention of the punishment is not to destroy the people 
permanently, but to bring them to a different mind. In terms of poetic ar¬ 
rangement being distressed and admitting guilt are complementary, but 
logically the sequence is the other way around. 



IX. THE STATE OF THE NATION: 
ISRAEL’S REPENTANCE 

(6:1-3) 


The people speak 

6:1a Come, let us return to Yahweh. 
lb Although he tore us apart, he will heal us. 

Although he smashed us, he will bandage us. 
2a He will revive us after two days, 

and on the third day he will raise us up. 

2b We will live in his presence so that we know him. 

3 a We will pursue knowledge of Yahweh. 

His utterance is as certain as sunrise, 

3b He will come like rain for us. 

Like spring rain he will water the earth. 


NOTES 


6:1-3. This unframed speech by the people is a highly rhythmic piece, 
though the lines are not of uniform length. Only v 2a and v 3b constitute 
bicola of a canonical kind, i.e. lines with a high degree of parallelism. 
Verse lb also has parallelism, but of a different kind, which is compli¬ 
cated by the use of four verbs, one of which is monosyllabic. In this 
bicolon, condensation is achieved by double-duty items: ( ki ) hu > goes 
with yak as well as tardp; the object -nu goes also with the preceding verb 
in each case. 

There is only one line which lacks close connections with the rest, v 
3aB; its parallel is v 5b. Together they constitute a bicolon which goes 
with v 3b — each has a double simile describing the beneficent response of 
Yahweh. The speech made by Yahweh in w 4-6 matches the speech 
made by Ephraim and Judah in w 1-3. The statements of what “we” will 
do (v la and v 3aA) go together, and encompass the main statement of 
what Yahweh will do (v lb-2). 
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The most remarkable feature of the composition is the highly concen¬ 
trated use of verbs. Of twenty-two words in w l-3aA, twelve are verbs. 

The situation in c 6 is one of suspense. Yahweh has beaten the people 
severely (v 5a) because their hesed is so ephemeral. They are dead 
through their sins, and he is waiting for them to repent. The question of 
what to do next (v 4a) will be answered on the basis of v 6. This is the 
platform for the future relationship, just as it has always been the basis of 
the covenant. The response in 6:1-3 remains a possibility. If this ac¬ 
knowledgment is made, then Yahweh will come like the rain, and his word 
will go forth like sunlight. 

The interchange between Yahweh and his people in 6:1-6 is part of a 
larger poem which begins at 5:12, and has four stanzas of comparable 
size. Stanza I (5:12-13) has sixty-four syllables. Stanza II (5:14—15) has 
sixty-four syllables. Stanza III is less clearly defined, because of the float¬ 
ing line in v 3aB; but the “we” passage continues to the end of v 3, so we 
can say that Stanza III is 6:1-3 (eighty syllables). Stanza IV (6:4—6) is 
another of Yahweh’s speeches, which is partly retrospective and partly de¬ 
liberative; it has sixty-eight syllables. Stanzas II and in have affinities, and 
so have I and II. Each stanza has a bicolon with a double simile, and a 
fifth pair of similes is distributed over Stanzas HI and IV. The slight 
difference between I + IV and II -f- III can be traced to the unique line (v 
2b), which is the climax of the unit. 

6:1a. Come . The plural cohortative nelek or nelekd is not used. The im¬ 
perative lekfi, which is preferred here, is an exclamation, often used to 
command attention at the be ginnin g of a speech. 

let us return. In sequence with an imperative, the long form of the 
prefixed verb (nasuba) may be subjunctive, indicating purpose — “that 
we may return” (Dahood 1968:8). Here, however, the preceding verb is 
probably not a command for motion. Both verbs do have full force in 
5:15, and their repetition puts Yahweh’s action and the people’s action in 
counterpoise. 

lb. Although . The ki is usually translated “for,” making v lb a clause 
subordinate to the opening exhortation, which gives the reason for return¬ 
ing to Yahweh; but the fact that Yahweh had ripped them is no reason for 
returning. As so often in Hosea, the dependent clause comes at the end of 
the pericope; see e.g. the discussion of 4:14b. Verse la and v 3b present 
the two sides of the movement into reconciliation. When Yahweh comes 
like the rain, the healing in v 1 will take place, and it is because he will 
come like the rain that the people return to him. Verse 3b comes logically 
and chronologically before w lb and 2. It is also possible that v 3a, with 
its repetition of “Yahweh,” is parallel to v la; but it is more likely that it 
describes the pursuit of Yahweh by the revived people after restoration, 
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not by the repentant people before revival. Verse lb then marks a new be¬ 
ginning, and ki must be concessive. For examples of concessive kt in simi¬ 
lar syntax, see Gen 3:5; 4:12; 8:21; etc. and Vriezen (1958). Here the 
conjunction governs the next pair of clauses as well. The absence of a 
conjunction before yak is startling, if we expected a wow-consecutive 
(*wayyak ) after the perfect far dp; but the sequence qtl/yqtl with past ref¬ 
erence is thoroughly poetic (Dahood and Penar 1970:420—422); the 
omission of the conjunction brings yk into tandem with trp. By the same 
device the next two verbs, yehayyenft and yeqimenti, whose clauses have 
no conjunctions, are brought into line with yahbelend, which they define 
and amplify. Whereas each of these four verbs has the same object -nti, 
“us,” neither tarap nor yak has an expressed object; the sort of reciprocal 
brachylogy shown here is not as common as ellipsis of a suffix with the 
second of two verbs which have the same object. 

tore . . . heal . . . smashed . . . bandage . These verbs, describing the 
activity of Yahweh, are paralleled with other statements made nearby. 
That Yahweh can tear to pieces without interference (5:14b), and heal 
without rival (5:13b) has been ^sserted. He can both destroy and 
recreate; cf. Isa 19:22. How metaphorical is the language of sickness¬ 
healing and death-revival in 5:12-6:6? In reference to the nation as an 
entity, and not its individual members severally, the language is of neces¬ 
sity figurative. The question is one of degree. Do references to sickness in¬ 
dicate a serious mishap, from which the people might recover; does the 
language of death indicate annihilation? 

The imagery is mixed: farap, “to rip, rend, tear apart,” is the act of a 
beast of prey, especially a lion, as in 5:14; rending can be done with claws 
(Deut 33:20) or teeth (Job 16:9; 18:4). The emphasis here is on the 
mutilation and eating of the victim, presumably after it is killed. It is not a 
mild but a fatal injury that Yahweh inflicts; compare the killing in 2:5: 
6:5 is equally explicit, although with a different figure. 

The understanding of the language of resurrection in v 2 will depend on 
the evaluation of the references to sickness and death in v 1. Only recogni¬ 
tion of death itself will do justice to the passage. Note the following 
points: (1) Yahweh’s assault in the guise of a lion represents a remarkable 
assimilation of the role of Mot (Death) in Canaanite theology, and of 
other, similar gods of the Underworld, in the ancient Near East (H. O. 
Thompson 1970). (2) In 5:14 such an attack is clearly fatal. (3) This 
language stands directly in the tradition of Deut 32:39 and I Sam 2:6, 
which state bluntly that Yahweh kills. (4) The verb nky generally 
describes a murderous blow. In Gen 14:15 it implies serious defeat, not 
merely attack; see also Gen 32:9; 34:30. The sequence hikka , “to strike,” 
and harag , “to slay,” in Exod 2:12-14 makes the point; cf. hrg in Hos 
6:5. (5) The fact that Yahweh slew them is stated clearly in Hos 6:5, and 
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our structural analysis has shown that this passage goes with 5:14, both 
preceding 6:1-3 in time. / 

The matching verbs heal and bandage are preparatory for the stronger 
and climactic language of v 2. The parallelism of rp’ and hbs is used in a 
similar passage in Job 5:18, as well as in Ezek 30:21; 34:4; and Isa 
30:26, where the eschatological reference is more explicit. 

2a. revive . . . raise (us) up. The repeated pronoun suffix object on 
four verbs in w lb and 2a has a forceful, chant-like effect, and form critics 
have sought to recognize a penitential song. Simply because s imil ar lan¬ 
guage is found in the Psalter, there is no need to identify its use here as in¬ 
sincere, “words which Hosea’s contemporaries, perhaps the priests, uttered 
in opposition to him” (Wolff 1974:109). Hos 13:14 contains a similar 
affirmation embedded in a context of reproach. Verse 2 opens and closes 
with the statements that he will make us live and we shall live. Explicit 
hope for resurrection of the body can hardly be denied in this passage, but 
commentators have been reluctant to admit it. The sequence “two days 
. . . on the third day” is an artistic turn, not a time schedule, though it 
may reflect the widespread belief that there was a three-day period after 
death before the final separation of the soul from the body. Such evidence 
is no warrant for finding here a reflex of the myth of the god who dies and 
is restored to life. In the Canaanite religion this is Baal, but this motif is 
not as prominent in the Ugaritic myths as is sometimes supposed, and not 
until the Tammuz cult comes in do we find this idea in Israel. In any case 
the death and resurrection of the people has nothing in common with a 
myth in which a god dies and comes back to life. 

The death and resurrection descriptions are comparable to those of 
Ezekiel 37, although not as graphic or detailed. Hosea reflects the adapta¬ 
tion of individual physical death and resurrection to the experience of the 
nation, and thus is figurative. The underlying picture, while deriving from 
the realm of sickness and severe injury, and associated with it, must also 
embrace the notion of real death and real revivification. Most scholars 
find a doctrine of death and resurrection of people at this stage in Israel’s 
thought altogether too advanced. Recent research on the belief of early 
Israelites in personal survival after physical death has weakened this ap¬ 
proach (Tromp 1969). 

Unconvinced that resurrection is intended, finding the reduction of this 
strong language to the level of illness unsatisfactory, and finding further 
that there is no trace of the myth of the dying and rising god, Wijngaards 
(1967) has proposed for 6:2 a Sitz-im-Leben in Israel’s covenant think¬ 
ing. He brings comparative evidence from ancient treaty-making to show 
that the formal dethronement of a disloyal vassal was described as 
“killing” him, and his reinstatement as bringing him back to life. We have 
petitions from a suppliant, beseeching his lord to raise him to life. There 
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must be a sense in which the people speaking in 6:1-3 are not wholly 
dead, for they make an exhortation to return to Yahweh. Full acceptance 
of Wijngaards’ hypothesis is made difficult by the absence in 5:12-6:6 of 
supporting forms of covenant formulation. This is not to deny that cove¬ 
nant thinking is present in a general way; note e.g. hesed in 6:4,6. None¬ 
theless, the language of resurrection is not used by Hosea in the places 
where covenant renewal is to the fore, notably c 2. Other instances of the 
same usage in the Hebrew Bible are not clear enough to lend the support 
needed to prove the theory. 


The Pi 4 el of hay a normally has a factitive meaning, “to jnake alive”; 
the permissive meaning “to let live” (Exod 1:22; Num 31:15; Josh 9:15) 
is secondary. The sequence in I Sam 2:6 is decisive: yhwh merriit 



also means “to kill” and he'ela means “to resurrect.” The Hip'il of qum 
means “to raise up, make to stand up”; in the present context it does not 


refer simply to reinstatement, but to rising from the grave after lying down 
in it. Cf. Ps 88:11; II Kings 13:21; Isa 26:14. 

The frequent expressions of hope for personal resurrection in the 
Psalter have been amply displayed by Dahood (1966, 1968, 1970) and 
Tromp (1969). For example, the verbs he'elci and hiyya are parallel in 
Pss 30:4 and 71:20. In Isa 26:19 the statives hay a and qam are parallel, 


as in Hos 6:2; the idea of “waking up” is added to “getting up” and “com¬ 
ing up” to complete the description; cf. Dan 12:2 (Hartman and Di Leila 
1978:273, 307-309). Job 14:12 uses the same word-field, adding ' wr, 


“to be aroused.” 


The language of resurrection can be used dramatically to describe the re¬ 
covery of a sick person from illness as rescue from the gates of Sheol 
(Johnson 1949:93-107; Mowinckel 1962 1:241; Hempel 1926:196- 
233), but it does not follow that such language was exclusively meta¬ 
phorical, and even if so, it must have been grounded in a certain 
type of expectation about the future life. Its currency testifies to the 
fact that the idea of resurrection after death was entertained. Behind simi¬ 
lar metaphorical uses of the language with regard to covenant restoration 
or the recovery of Israel from a national disaster (Dahl 1962), there lies a 
picture of death and resurrection which was widely accepted, though not a 
part of the major dogmatic traditions. 

after two days. The use of the series x, x + 1 to achieve a climax is 
common in ancient literature, especially in the Canaanite tradition (Roth 
1962, 1965). Here the sequence “two days” . . . “on the third day” is a 
little out of the ordinary, since in early narrative “the third day” conven¬ 
tionally marks a short interval (Gen 22:4; 34:25; 40:20; 42:18; Exod 
19:11,16; etc.). 
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For min, “after,” the sense preferred here, see miyydmim, “after some 
time” (Judg 11:4). The day after two days coincides with the third day, 
the day of the resurrection. In counting days, the first is “day one,” or 
“one day,” not “the first day” (Gen 1:5); the second day ( ydm Sent) 
would then count as “two days.” This usage is found in Exod 21:21: *ak 
1 im-yom '6 yomayim ya'dmod, “But if he gets up on the first or second 
day”; the case is analogous to that in Exod 21:19, and a special meaning, 
“to survive,” for *md is not needed. Note also that pa'dmdyim means “a 
second time,” not “twice,” in Gen 41:32; Nah 1:9; biStayim means “a sec¬ 
ond time” in I Sam 18:21 and Job 33:14 (“another way”), and perhaps 
in Ps 62:12. 

The attempt of Good (1966b: 281) to find a “liturgical-festival” back¬ 
ground to the two-three day period on the basis of Exod 19:11-16 is not 
convincing. It is more likely that the interval corresponds to the time dur¬ 
ing which it was urgent to revive the dead (Jonah 2:1) before bodily 
decay was irreparable (John 11:39). 

2b. in his presence. The sense “in his presence” is quite suitable for the 
context, and agrees with 5:15; to enjoy life in the presence of Yahweh 
himself is the remedy for his withdrawal. 

In Gen 17:18 Abraham prays, “O that Ishmael might live before you,” 
according to the co mm on understanding. Speiser has shown 
(1964:lxviii) that contemporary idiom points to the meaning there “by 
your will,” and that sense may be apposite here. 

we know him. The s uffix of Ipnyw does double duty; Gordis 
(1971:151) claims the support of most moderns for the unnecessary 
emendation to *wenedd‘ehd, “and we shall know him.” Correctly trans¬ 
ferring the word to the preceding verse, he translates: “That we may live 
in His presence and know Him” (p. 115). This makes a climax rather like 
that in 2:22. Gordis gives two reasons for the move: (1) Instead of two 
beats in v 2b, and four beats in v 3aA, this rearrangement gives three 
beats in each. (2) It avoids the repetition of “know” in v 3. The 
redivision of the cola is appealing and results in improved line balance. 

3a. We will pursue knowledge of Yahweh . The lack of a conjunction 
before nirdepd marks the onset of a new clause, and secures the com¬ 
pound idea of the assiduous pursuit of the knowledge of Yahweh. In 4:6 
haddafat is despised by the priest. Here Israel pursues it. In 2:9 the 
woman vainly pursued her lovers; here Yahweh is the object of pursuit. 
This prominent personal dimension carries with it the idea of “love” and 
“fear” as ingredients in the “knowledge” of Yahweh. 

Radap, “pursue,” usually means to chase with hostile intentions, but is 
used in a good sense in such constructions as rodepi $edeq (Isa 51:1); 
the root rdp occurs again in 12:2. 
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His utterance . Literally “his going forth.” We suggest that mo$a' is la¬ 
conic for mo$a f sepdtayim (Num 30:13; Deut 23:24; Jer 17:16; Ps 
89:35) or motf pi-yhwh (Deut 8:3), referring to a solemn vow or prom¬ 
ise. Compare hayyose ’ mippeh, a vow “that comes out of the mouth” 
(Num 30:3; 32:24), and myhwh yasa 9 haddabar, “the matter came forth 
from Yahweh” (Gen 24:50). The certainty of Yahweh’s word encourages 
those who here renew their devotion. The imagery is common. Mic 7:9 
speaks of vindication by God’s justice as coming out into the light; Sir 24:3 
uses the same simile of the brightness (or perhaps the regularity) of dawn. 
As a presage of coming day, so the word heralded by the prophet is the 
inauguration of Yahweh’s “day.” In Isa 2:3 the torah and the word of 
Yahweh “go out. . . from” (perhaps “at”) Jerusalem, that is, they are is¬ 
sued or uttered by Yahweh from his headquarters there (cf. Amos 1:2). 
Since Isa 55:10 says that the word of Yahweh which goes out from his 
mouth is like rain (geiem), it may not be coincidence that the same image 
follows in Hos 6:3b. Our conclusions respecting v 3aB are confirmed by 
the parallelism of v 5b; we do not infer from this, however, that this dis¬ 
continuous bicolon should be reassembled by moving one of the lines into 
contiguity with the other. 

The difficulty of v 3aB is reflected in LXX, which reads, “As sure as the 
morning we shall find him,” carrying on the idea of pursuing Yahweh 
from v 3aA, and completing it with the verb of 2:9. There are several pos¬ 
sible explanations: (1) the Greek translator found the Hebrew unintelligi¬ 
ble, and did his best to make sense, guided by the general context; or (2) 
he had a text in which the emendation had already been made; we are 
then obliged to retain the MT as the more difficult; or (3) the Vorlage 
implied by LXX could be genuine, the MT a corruption of it. Gordis offers 
kesoharenti ken nimsa’ehti, “As we seek Him, we shall surely find Him.” 
The reading follows a proposal of F. Giesebrecht, based on LXX (Gordis 
1971:114-115, 151). It is lucid and ingenious, and harmonizes with the 
context, but requires considerable alteration of the consonantal text, A 
further reason for not accepting this emendation is that the existing text, 
for all its difficulty, does offer a parallel for v 5b. With Giesebrecht’s read¬ 
ing both w 3aB and 5b are left as orphans. 

In favor of the theory that moscto refers to Yahweh’s personal appear¬ 
ance (“his coming out”) are the following: (1) the next verse may say 
“and he will come like rain”; (2) such a return corresponds in reverse to 
the action of going off to his place (5:15a), as described in Isa 26:21 and 
Mic 1:3, where he comes down onto the earth in judgment from his heav¬ 
enly headquarters; (3) md$d* could have such a meaning in a few places; 
but the examples usually cited (II Sam 3:25; Ps 19:7) are further in¬ 
stances of the locative meaning — the place where one comes out. Against 
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it are (1) the availability of $e’td, “his going out” (Ps 121:8); (2) the 
parallelism with v 5b. 

Is this coming forth of Yahweh, or of his word, like the light of dawn, 
beneficial or destructive? This is not easy to decide, and it is made more 
complicated by the insertion of the two lines of this bicolon (v 3aB and v 
5b) like prongs into two different places in the discourse. One line is 
spoken by the people in a mood of hope; the other is spoken by Yahweh 
in a mixed setting. The image of light is certainly positive, for darkness is 
the symbol of judgment (Amos 5:20). The statement that his utterance is 
certain contrasts with Israel’s fickleness (v 4b). His shining decree 
( miSpat ) is a determination to secure hesed and the knowledge of God in 
his people (v 6). 

certain . This is the attribute of a decree which Yahweh has firmly es¬ 
tablished (Gen 41:32), and it is also an attribute of God himself, reading 
*el nakdn at I Sam 23:23. 

as sunrise. The translation of v 3aB is not secured by settling the basic 
meaning of each word: “like/as dawn (more exactly, sunrise or predawn 
twilight), certain is his going out.” Like the simple natural similes about 
rain of v 3b, “like dawn” probably continues the eschatological evocations 
of the preceding verses. 

Since md$d\ “going out,” can mean “sunrise” (Ps 19:7) or the east — 
the place where the sun emerges (Ps 75:7) —one is tempted to sustain 
the imagery of the word “dawn” and see here a description of the great 
theophany as the rising of the sun (Mai 3:20), bringing light to the dead 
(Isa 26:19). Furthermore there is another comparison with light in v 5 
echoing v 3aB, and suggesting that these be interpreted in a similar way. 
The covenant promise is as fixed as “the sun for light by day” (Jer 
31:35). 

As the predawn twilight, the glow of $al?ar is the first token that dark¬ 
ness is to be dispelled. This distinction is important for understanding the 
sequence of events in Gen 32:22-32, where the sun (’or) rises later than 
Safyar. This predawn was the mystical moment when prayers were an¬ 
swered (Dahood 1968:54-55). 

3b. rain . . . spring rain . The syntax of these lines is not clear; the most 
likely subject is Yahweh (as probably in Psalm 72), but it is possible, in 
the light of Deuteronomy 32 and Isaiah 55, that it is mold'd, “his utter¬ 
ance.” The difference is slight. The use of l, rather than *el which is usual 
with bw\ as well as the abnormal position of land at the end of the clause 
(ordinarily it would follow the verb), suggest that land is benefactive 
rather than locative. The second colon has no corresponding phrase, un¬ 
less *are$ is the parallel, with / in Idnd doing double duty. Comparison 
with Jer 5:24 suggests that three words for “rain” are present in v 3b, but 
the sequence of the last two is usually m/ydreh dmalqdS (Deut 11:14; Jer 
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5:24; Joel 2:23). Yoreh is the early rain of autumn; malqak is the late 
rain of spring. Hos 10:12 matches 6:3b rather closely: ' ad-yabo* weyoreh, 
“until he comes and he rains.” Ywrh is also a verb in 6:3; if three kinds of 
rain were in the simile, we would have expected *whywrh. Rather, ywrh 
parallels ydbo; the pattern is chiastic. 

He will come (A) like the rain (B) for us (C). 

Like spring rain (B') he will water (A') the earth (C'). 

The mood is altogether benign; it is not the terrifying theophany of the 
thunderstorm, it is the bounty of the good king (II Sam 23:4; Ps 72:6). 

earth . Deut 11:14 has me(ar-ar$ekem, “the rain of your land,” the 
“genitive” of the construct being benefactive. This phrase comes in paral¬ 
lel with yoreh umalqoS. This leaves open the slight possibility that ywrh 
Vj is a construct phrase, “rain (for the) land.” 

The motif of rain does not seem to have any connection with special 
prayers in time of drought, or with a seasonal liturgy, which places all talk 
about death and resurrection in the context of a fertility cult. It is a simile; 
and the other similes so abundant in these chapters cannot be used as 
pointers to cult events. 



X. THE STATE OF THE NATION: 
YAHWEH’S SENTENCE 

(6:4-6) 


Yahweh speaks 

6: 4a How shall I deal with you, Ephraim? 

How shall I deal with you, Judah? 

4b Your mercy passes away like a morning cloud, 
and like early dew it passes away. 

5a That is why I hacked them with my prophets; 

I killed them with the words of my mouth. 

5b My judgment goes forth like the sun. 

6a For I desire mercy rather than sacrifice 
6b and the knowledge of God rather than offerings. 


NOTES 


6:4a. How shall I deal with you. We have rejected the prevailing view that 
this anguished outburst is a direct response to 6:1-3, which is thereby 
shown to be unacceptable to Yahweh, the inference being that it was half¬ 
hearted or hypocritical. Nothing in 6:1-3 itself gives such an impression. 
Rather 6:4—6 goes with 5:12-15 in mood, and 5:12-15 and 6:4-6 to¬ 
gether come before 6:1-3 logically, and in time. We note in particular 
that what Yahweh requires is knowledge (v 6), and this is what Israel will 
diligently seek (v 3). 

Ephraim and Judah are on the same footing, so far as Yahweh is con¬ 
cerned. The use of the pronouns is precise and consistent. In 6:4a each is 
addressed singly in the singular; in v 4b both are addressed together in the 
plural. 

Yahweh reveals a similar agony of indecision at 11:8. There it would 
seem that he is torn between unleashing his wrath (5:10b) and continuing 
to manifest his long-suffering compassion. The indecision of v 4a matches 
the openness of the situation at this point. The people have been ruined, 
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and Yahweh is waiting for them to repent. There is no positive affirmation 
from Yahweh himself that he will fulfill the aspirations expressed by the 
people in w 1-3. 

4b. This is the only accusation in the speech. It points to failure at 
the heart of the relationship with Yahweh, a failure of fyesed. 

passes away. In v 3b the similes refer to the verbs and not the subject: 
Yahweh will come “like the rain”; it is not asserted that he is like rain. In 
5:12 and 14, on the other hand, Yahweh is directly compared with larvae 
and lion, etc. In v 4b it is generally assumed that “like a morning cloud” 
and “like dew” go with “your mercy” in direct comparison and the partici¬ 
ple hlk, “goes, passes away,” then modifies “like dew” as relative clause. 
So RSV: 

Your love is like a morning cloud, 
like the dew that goes early away. 

Current interpretation, then, supposes that maskim holek is a phrase in 
which “early” modifies “goes.” This is dubious. A virtually identical ex¬ 
pression occurs in Hos 13:3: “Therefore they will be like the morning 
mist / and like the dew maskim holek ” This variant shows that the similes 
modify the verb. 

The verb that describes the evanescence of the morning cloud is hlk 
(Job 7:9). Growing out of v 3, there is a striking contrast between Yah- 
weh’s fyesed and Israel’s: his is like the rising sun, which increases in 
strength as day advances; theirs is like the morning cloud which vanishes 
quickly. Halak, “to walk,” sometimes has connotations of death, being la¬ 
conic for halak lemot. Gen 25:32 should be taken literally, and Gen 15:2 
means “I am about to die childless.” Cf. Dahood (1968:62). 

The images are congruent, and may be integrated. Even though hlk is 
postponed until the end, the participle goes with both nouns. Only one 
phenomenon, in fact, is meant: the early morning ground fog, a “cloud” 
associated with the formation of dew. (The Bible speaks of dew as falling, 
not as condensing directly from cloudless air on to a cold surface.) In any 
case, the idiom h$kym bbqr, “to be busy early in the morning,” supports a 
close linkage between the two lines of the bicolon. There is an irony in the 
use of such a word as hXkym with its connotations of diligence to describe 
the efficiency with which the morning mist evaporates. This ground fog is 
both unsubstantial and transient and of little benefit-not like the gesem 
and malqoS of Yahweh’s coming (v 3b). 

The closely woven poetic texture suggests that maskim is parallel to 
boqer. By making ted definite, the Masoretes left maskim detached from 
it, and by their punctuation, linked it with holek; hence “going away 
early.” The absence of articles on both participles, however, tells strongly 
against the identification of them as modifiers of “the dew.” The lack of 
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articles with the participles fits in with their verbal functions, set out 
above. The parallelism points to the following: 

like morning cloud 

And your loyalty goes (away). 

and like early dew 

Gordis (1971:151) supports this result, and points out that maSkim has 
the meaning “early” in the Damascus Document and in Mishnaic Hebrew, 
where it denotes the time for getting up in the morning. 

5a. That is why . As in its other occurrences in Hosea, ' al-ken does not 
link adjacent clauses as it does in classical Hebrew prose: v 5 is not neces¬ 
sarily the logical consequence of v 4. There is an abrupt change from sec¬ 
ond person to third; note elsewhere the same juxtaposition of second per¬ 
son (5:13a) with third (5:14-15). The perfect verbs in v 5 could be 
precative, making it a threat; but the verse is more likely to be a review of 
past history, earlier, therefore, than any other reference nearby, because 
the plural “prophets” conjures up long succession, which could go back as 
far as Moses. 

hacked them . The object of the verbs turns up in v 5aB (retroactive 
double-duty suffix). The object “them” on hrgtym can be taken as a con¬ 
tinuation of the plural of v 4b, applying to both Ephraim and Judah. The 
third person goes back to 5:15. 

Hewing as an act of divine judgment describes the victory over Rahab 
in Isa 51:9; the verb usually describes an action performed on stone, chip¬ 
ping out a cistern or a sepulcher. The work can be done with an ax (Isa 
10:15), normally used to chop wood (Deut 19:5; 20:19). Since the as¬ 
sault on Rahab, described as chopping and stabbing in Isa 51:9, is else¬ 
where described as crushing (Ps 89:11), one wonders if a mace rather 
than an ax is the weapon implied. In Ugaritic the cognate verb, fab, is 
used to describe an assault, agreeing with the parallel “to slay” in 6:5aB. 
Similar verbal violence is described in Isa 11:4. 

prophets . . . words. It is tant alizin g that Hosea does not tell us whom 
he means by “the prophets” (v 5aA). Two distinct prophets are referred 
to in 12:14, perhaps Moses and Samuel. On Hosea’s knowledge of Elijah 
and Elisha traditions, see the Notes on 1:4. One wonders how much he 
was aware of the ministry of his contemporaries Amos, Micah, and 
Isaiah. Hosea’s thought seems to be, for the most part, original and inde¬ 
pendent, despite his abundant use of the community traditions. In any 
case, he does not doubt the validity of the ministry of his precursors, and 
sees his own activity as a continuation of what Yahweh did through earlier 
prophets. He is vividly aware of the instrumental power of the prophetic 
utterance, the words of Yahweh put in a man’s mouth (Jer 1:9). In Isa 
55:11, the word of Yahweh is almost autonomous in its effectiveness. That 
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word is life-giving; here “the words of my mouth” are deadly (cf. Isa 
11:4). If we try to identify these death-dealing words more exactly, we 
have to choose between the covenant curses, which set death before the 
people as one of the alternatives (Deut 30:15), and the later pro¬ 
nouncements of doom made against a disobedient people. The parallelism 
suggests that the words are a message of judgment delivered by a prophet. 

5b. If 6:5b has an integral place in 6:4-6, it states the certainty of the 
adverse judgment executed in v 5a; if v 5b is nearer to its poetic parallel, v 
3aB, then the miSpatim that are uttered forth like sunshine are decrees of 
deliverance, not destruction. The “judgments” in v 5b are parallel to 
“words” in v 5aB, making them ominous of death; as a transition to the 
hopeful note of v 6, with its change of tense and simile, v 5b promises a 
verdict of acquittal as Yahweh’s final word. Correspondingly, the senti¬ 
ment of w 1-3 is what God still hopes to find in his people; and its ab¬ 
sence (v 4b) causes heartbreak (v 4a) deeper than rage (v 5a). He over¬ 
comes his anger and pardons them because he delights in fjesed (v 6; Mic 
7:18). 

My judgment. When k is tranferred to the next word, -y can be 
identified as a first-person suffix, appropriate in the context of first-person 
statements (Kuhnigk 1974:81). 

goes forth . The singular verb suggests that *or t “light, sun,” is the sub¬ 
ject; this is possible, because ytf can describe the emergence of the sun. It 
is also possible that ye$e* modifies ’or, “like the sun when it rises.” See the 
Note on v 3 for evidence that mosa’ and the verb ys 3 describe the utter¬ 
ance (i.e. issuing) of speech. The Servant announces (yds?) to the na¬ 
tions the message ( milpat ) of salvation (Isa 42:1). When the day of 
Yahweh is light, not darkness, that is a time of deliverance (Amos 
5:18-20). The same word-field of verbs and nouns is met in Ps 37:6, 
where a favorable verdict is brought out like “the light.” The imagery in 
Judg 5:31 and Hab 3:4 makes it likely that 'or here means “sun,” linking 
v 5b quite closely with v 3aB. When w 3aB and 5b are recognized as a 
bicolon, the parallelism helps to define the me anin gs of the words more 
exactly. Thus “his utterance”//“my judgments.” The collocation of 
miSpat and ndkon occurs in Prov 19:29. 

There are additional associations of the light of the rising sun with the 
dawn of the day of resurrection, set against the darkness that pervades the 
abode of the dead. (Eph 5:14 seems to be a later development of this tra¬ 
dition.) In Hos 5:14, Yahweh boasts that no one can rescue when he, like 
a raging lion, rends and carries off the living. In Ps 56:14, the counter¬ 
claim is made, in language reminiscent of Hos 6:1-6, that Yahweh can 
rescue from Death, so that one may walk around (that is, five out one’s 
life) in the presence of God in the light ( 'or ) of the land of the living 
(hayyim = the resurrected). 
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We have already observed a balance between the attack described in 
5:14b and the assault in 6:5. Our analysis of 5:12-15 and 6:4-6 as 
matching blocks embracing 6:1-3 suggests that each is describing the 
same, or a similar, event. 

6. This verse makes a basic statement which is the foundation of all that 
precedes. As the rhetorical climax of the entire section, it is also the final 
truth. Verse 7 begins a new discourse. 

I desire mercy . Hesed is a matter of ultimate concern for Yahweh. The 
use of this emotional word, rather than one which emphasizes formal au¬ 
thority or power, matches the expressions of disappointment and anguish 
at the people’s inconstancy (v 4). The use of the perfect form of the verb 
raises the question of its time reference. The usual translation as present 
(“I desire”) makes it a timeless truth, a general motto. Hosea here repeats 
two of the three qualities listed in 4:1; this shows that 6:6 rounds off, to 
some extent at least, the discourse that began with c 4. The same vir¬ 
tues are highlighted throughout — “mercy” and “knowledge of God.” 
While it is true that Yahweh is always pleased when his people have these 
qualities, the reproach in v 6 is directed against their distorted values, es¬ 
teeming sacrifices and offerings as more important. In the past, Yahweh 
has made his wishes known, so that the people have no excuse for doing 
the less important thing, to the neglect of the more important; the 
Decalogue, of which we have a summary in 4:2, does not include rules for 
the offering of sacrifices. 

rather than. The negative in v 6a is paralleled by min in v 6b. It is pos¬ 
sible either that the min is negative — “I desire knowledge of God and not 
burnt offerings” — or that the comparative min makes the preceding nega¬ 
tion comparative also — “I desire mercy more than sacrifice.” The idiom 
“rather than” is the convergence of the two particles’ senses. 

This verse has been often quoted as proof that the prophets, or Hosea at 
least, made a radical break with the cult, mainta inin g that it was never 
part of Yahweh’s purpose for his people. They were to serve him solely by 
loyalty and knowledge, by obedience to the ethical provisions of the cove¬ 
nant. It is a plea for inwardness and morality as the sum of religion. The 
point at issue is whether the prophets in the eighth century came to think 
of the cult as extraneous or even deleterious to Israel’s relationship with 
Yahweh. It seems rather that sacrifice is not denigrated; it is simply put in 
second place. 

It needs to be emphasized that, since the sacrifices mentioned here were 
intended to please Yahweh, the verse has no thin g to do with Israelite in¬ 
volvement in Baal worship. There was no doubt about condemning that. 
The worship mentioned in 4:15 is Yahweh worship, because they swear 
“by the life of Yahweh.” The worship in 5:6 is sacrifice for purposes of 
seeking Yahweh. In both instances Hosea declares such worship void and 
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useless; cf. 3:4. These sayings could be directed to the situation at that 
time, and not be intended to give a blanket appraisal of Israel’s worship¬ 
ing of Yahweh. Hos 6:6 gives the reason for 5:6. They will not find Yah- 
weh when they come with flocks and herds, because he desires mercy, not 
sacrifice. 

It seems certain that Hosea has in mind the oracle of Samuel in I Sam 
15:22-23. 

22a Does Yahweh delight in offerings and sacrifices 

As much as in obedience to the voice of Yahweh? 

22b Obedience is better than sacrifice, 

Paying attention is better than rams’ fat. 

23 a The sin of soothsaying is rebellion. 

The iniquity of household gods is arrogance. 

23b Just as you [Saul] rejected Yahweh’s word, 

So Yahweh rejects you from being king. 

(The w on wtrpym in v 23a is emphatic; read mimlok in v 23b with man¬ 
uscript and versional support.) The oracle is replete with the language of 
Hosea 4—6; I Sam 15:23b is largely reproduced in Hos 4:6, except that 
Hosea is dealing with rejection from priesthood, rather than kingship. The 
verbs of I Sam 15:22b are used in 5:1. In view of repeated indications 
that Hosea is attacking sorcery, the references to soothsaying and tera- 
phim (household gods) in I Sam 15:23 are significant. Most pertinent is 
the fact that the language of I Sam 15:22a turns up in 6:6, showing that 
Semda*, “obedience,” corresponds to fyesed in Hosea. The verb hp$ oc¬ 
cupies a key position in both texts, and min is used in the same way. 

The conclusion of the discourse in 6:6, in spite of the strength of this 
statement, leaves everything up in the air. Yahweh’s response is not nearly 
as negative as some exegetes claim. He does not spurn the people’s expec¬ 
tations expressed in w 1-3. What is lacking is a strong affirmation by 
Yahweh of what he will do. It is one of the merits of Good’s study that he 
is puzzled by the ambiguity of the text in this matter. The truth is that at 
this point everything is open. There are no predictions. Who knows 
whether the people will repent? Is it possible that Yahweh himself does 
not know what to do (cf. 6:4a with 11:8)? A positive statement of inten¬ 
tion by Yahweh does not come until 6:llb-7:la, which is a largely iso¬ 
lated oracle. 



XI. THE STATE OF THE NATION: 
THE PRIESTS’ CRIMES 
(6:7 — 7:2) 


Priestly crime in open country 

6:7a They, as at Adam, broke the covenant; 

7b there they practiced deception against me. 

8 a In Gilead is the city of evildoers, 

8b a deceitful city, because of bloodshed. 

9a Those who lay in wait, bands of men, 
gangs of priests, 

9b Committed murder on the Shechem road. 

They have perpetrated enormities. 

National defilement 

10a In the house of Israel I have seen disgusting things. 

10b There Ephraim has promiscuity, 

Israel is defiled. 

11a Judah also—he set a harvest for you. 
lib When I restore the fortunes of my people, 

7:1a when I bring healing to Israel, 

Then Ephraim’s iniquity will be uncovered 
and Samaria’s wicked acts. 

They have manufactured an idol. 

Priestly crime in the city 
lb A gang of thieves will come, 

A gang of thieves will mug (people) in the streets. 
2a They do not speak honestly 

but all their wickedness I have remembered. 

2b Now their deeds surround them. 

They are right in front of me. 
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NOTES 


6:7 —7:2. This section resumes the theme of the malfeasance of the priest¬ 
hood. In c 4 an individual is addressed; in cc 5 and 6 “priests” are 
addressed. In c 5 the emphasis is on the neglect of justice and the fostering 
of idolatry. Here the priests are charged with public crimes of robbery and 
murder. 

A new stage in the discourse clearly begins with 6:7, after the decisive 
verse 6:6. This demarcation does not overlook the fact that wehemma is 
linked backwards to some group that has already been introduced. The 
repetition of baga/edu (5:7; 6:7) supplies a link which suggests that 
5:1-7 and 6:7-7:2 need to be examined together. Hos 5:1-7 begins with 
an address to the leaders, especially the priests, but shifts attention to the 
people. Hos 6:7 turns again to the priests. The two passages continue the 
exposition of the proposition in 4:9a. 

The speech which begins at 6:7 could extend as far as 7:7 or even 8:1, 
but there seems to be a major break after 7:2. In addition to formal, 
gr amm atical signals, the general context is a guide to delimiting constit¬ 
uent speeches. Hos 7:8-16 focuses on Ephraim, and Judah is not men¬ 
tioned in parallel; otherwise the political situation is not unlike that in 
5:3-15; note the repetition of 5:5a in 7:10a. Hos 6:7-7:2 exposes 
crimes committed by priests, although 6:10-11 shows that the whole na¬ 
tion is implicated. It may be appropriate to note here that there is no com¬ 
ponent of international politics in this material, except for the resort to 
Assyria for healing. Hos 7:8 may mark a change in this respect — there 
Egypt and the nations enter the picture. Everything through 7:7 can be 
explained against the background of the transition from Jeroboam II to 
Menahem, so long as we recognize that Hosea supplies the historical in¬ 
formation, not found elsewhere: (a) that Judah intervened; (b) that the 
priests were active; and (c) that Assyria was already seen as a possible 
savior, its only role in the book. 

Besides changes in thematic focus in 6:7-7:2, there are grammatical 
and structural signals which confirm this analysis. There are three units: 
6:7-9; 6:10-7:la; 7:lb-2. Each begins with the topic before the verb, 
and each ends with a verb in the 3 m pi perfect; there are chiasms of the 
pattern in w 6:9b and 7:1a. The break between 6:9 and 6:10 is marked 
by the decisive clause kt zimma *d£u, which ends the first stanza; and the 
switch to first person in v 10. The middle stanza contains more direct ad¬ 
dress. In the opening and closing strophes the c rimin als are spoken of in 
the third person. 
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The terminations of the second and third strophes are marked by 
clauses of the same kind— ki pa'alfi saqer and neged panay hay ft. The 
strophe-terminal lines are part of a pattern which unifies the entire scheme 
of three stanzas. A fourth line of the same kind comes near the beginning 
of the first strophe: sdm bagedu bt. Not one of these four lines is part of a 
standard bicolon in the place where it occurs; together they constitute a 
discontinuous tetracolon of intricate design; 

6:7b Sdm bagedu bt 
6:9b kt zimmd ‘asu 
7:1a ki pa'alu saqer 
7: 2b neged panay hdyti 

Each line consists of three words, including a perfect verb. Each has five 
syllables, in a symmetrical pattern: 

1 3 1 
1 2 2 
1 3 1 
1 2 2 

The first and last lines have locatives, and refer to the speaker, Yahweh, in 
chiastic prepositional phrases. The second and third lines begin with ki, 
making a chiastic pattern. The second and third lines identify the idola¬ 
trous sins which are declared to be treachery in the first line. These are 
zimmd and Saqer . The verbs *sy and p‘l are poetic parallels. The pattern 
of verbs and objects in the middle lines is chiastic. The postponement of 
the perfect verb to the end of the second and fourth lines is particularly 
dramatic, and achieves a rh ymin g effect. A recognition of the integral con¬ 
nections among these scattered lines enables each to be used to clarify 
the others. The subject of hay ft is zimmd and Sdqer. Foulness and deceit 
were “in front of my face” (7:2b). 

Judged by traditional canons, the poetry in 6:7-7:2 is not well devel¬ 
oped; it is hard to find a single well-formed bicolon. The following come 
closest to classical norms. 

6:llb-7:la beSubi Sebdt t ammi 

kerop’i leyiSrael 

7:1a wenigld *dwdn ’eprayim 

we- ra'dt SdmZron 

7:1b wegannab yabo ' 

paSaf geddd bahd$ 

Hos 6:7-7:2 is not a typical judgment oracle. It is a long tirade against 
all kinds of wickedness, using a remarkable profusion of vocabulary items 
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which reflect the sordid state of affairs. Some of the words are generic; 
their me anin g here is defined by the more specific terms. 


6:7a 

covenant violation 

'brw bryt 

7b 

deception 

bgdw 

8a 

idolatry/evil 

Vn 

8b 

deceit 

f qbh 

9a 

banditry 

gdwdym 


conspiracy 

bbr 

9b 

murder 

yrshw 


foulness 

zmh 

10a 

abomination 

s'ryryh 

10b 

promiscuity 

znwt 


uncleanness 

ntm' 

• 

7:1a 

iniquity 

*wn 


wickedness 

r'wt 


idolatry 

sqr 

lb 

theft 

gnb 


banditry 

pit 


mugging 

gdwd 

2a 

insincerity 

bl-y’mrw 


wicked deeds 

kl-r‘tm 

2b 

(evil) practices 

m 4 Uyhm 


From this long indictment there is only the terse sentence—“A 
harvest / limit is set for you” (v 11a). In the middle of it all, there is a 
bicolon which sounds a positive note of renewal and healing 
(6:1 lb + 7: laA). This is not explained or connected logically with the re¬ 
mainder of the speech. The attention of the speaker is otherwise absorbed 
by the wickedness of the people, which he describes in manifold ways. 
Punishment and hope are hardly mentioned. 

6:7-9. On first reading, this unit gives the impression that it is a heap 
of membra disjecta . With more patient attention, however, a single picture 
emerges. Previous study of v 9b has yielded an important and widely ac¬ 
cepted result. The sense can only be “They murder on the way to 
Shechem” ( RSV ). The breaking of the bound pair derek . . . sekma, by 
the insertion of a verb, shows how innovative structurally and unconven¬ 
tional grammatically our author is. Furthermore, this is the most concrete 
and specific statement in the entire strophe, and serves to interpret the 
more abstract and general statements that accompany it. It is better to 
suppose that all the references to wickedness are related to this same 
crime rather than to a whole collection of different criminal acts. Consid¬ 
erable progress can be made by supposing that the passage is about one 
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act of unexampled wickedness, done by one group of people at one time 
and place. We suggest that that crime was murder, done at or near Adam 
by a gang of priests; the victim (or victims) was on the way to Shechem. 

This involves the identification of Adam as the town at the Jordan 
crossing on the main road linking Shechem to the Israelite centers in 
Transjordan, notably Succoth and Mahanaim. This identification, which 
restricts the activity to one place and one time, is a key to the inter¬ 
pretation which can be demonstrated with more certainty than has been 
possible hitherto. It has been usual to suppose that there are two or even 
three different places mentioned in the strophe — Adam, Gilead, and 
Shechem. Note, however, that v 9b does not locate anything at Shechem 
as such; it says that people committed murder on the road that leads to 
Shechem, and this could be the east-west road that crosses the Jordan at 
Adam. The murder could have been committed in Adam itself or else¬ 
where on the road. Further, Gilead is not a city, but a district. If it 
were not for the apparent meaning of 6:8, the identification of Gilead as a 
city would not have appeared in the lexicons. Gilead refers to individual 
towns only in the double names Jabesh-Gilead and Ramoth-Gilead, where 
“Gilead” is attributive. Since Adam is a town in Gilead, the name “Adam- 
Gilead” may have existed to distinguish the city from an Adam in another 
district; this name, we suggest, is broken up and distributed between v 7 
and v 8; it is the same town that is further designated “the city of evil¬ 
doers.” This supports the hypothesis that Adam was the scene of terrible 
crime. The statement that Gilead is a city of evildoers is eliminated. 

If we search for the identity of the evildoers, the clearest designation is 
“gangs of priests” in v 9a. Complete sense can be made of w 7-9 on the 
hypothesis that this is the subject of all the 3 m pi verbs in the strophe. No 
objection can be raised on the grounds that the subject is strictly fyeber, a 
singular noun, since it is collective, and in any case the number would be 
attracted to the “priests.” This gang of priests broke the covenant and de¬ 
ceived Yahweh there, at Adam; they are evildoers, who have committed 
murder on the Shechem road, and they are guilty of zimma. This gang of 
priests is apparently also called a band of robbers — ’is gedudim. The 
parallelism supports this, but the identification is not inevitable. We need 
more details about the crime to settle this question. The murder(s) on the 
road to Shechem, at Adam, could have been perpetrated by persons on 
their way from Transjordan to Shechem, or priests from Adam could have 
murdered travelers going to Shechem. Since gedtid can mean a raiding band 
of outlaws, either the priests are considered no different from thugs or 
they made use of gangsters in some kind of political conspiracy involving 
murder. Both meanings converge if a gang of renegade priests from Gilead 
(=Gad, the land of the gedud, Gen 49:19) crossed the Jordan at Adam 
on their way to participate in some insurrection on the west side (perhaps 
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the episode of 7:3-7), committing murder on the way. But a once-only 
event need not be insisted upon. 

Murder is the only crime clearly identified in w 7-9. All the other 
terms for wickedness are more general, and could refer to a variety of 
crimes. At the same time they indicate that this was no ordinary murder. 
It was a serious breach of covenant, involving deception, wickedness, and 
treachery and adding up to the worst possible crime. 

7a. They . The obvious meaning of hemma t “they,” a personal pronoun, 
is acceptable. A suggestion has been made that whmh should be recog¬ 
nized here as an isogloss of whnh, “and behold” (Kuhnigk 1974:82-85; 
cf. de Moor 1969), but this is not necessary. Hosea has a marked propen¬ 
sity for the free 3 m pi pronouns: hem (2:23,24; 3:1; 4:14; 8:4; 13:2) 
and hemmd (2:6,14; 6:7; 7:13; 8:9,13; 9:10). The syntax here presents 
some difficulty. A new unit begins at this point and there is no antecedent 
for the pronoun; and the structure of the clause as circumstantial does not 
fit in well with what follows. If v 6 begins a new strophe, then v 7 could 
be adversative — “I desired loyalty . . . but they . . . violated the cove¬ 
nant . . .”; the crimes which follow, especially idol-making and murder, 
are blatant violations of the covenant stipulations in the Decalogue. How¬ 
ever, the structural arguments given above for regarding 5:12-6:6 as a 
unit require a new beginning at v 7. The preceding section, for the most 
part, is an address in which the identity of the speaker (Yahweh) is 
disclosed by use of the pronoun “I.” The Israelite states were addressed as 
“you” in v 4, and referred to as “they” in v 5. A hint as to Yahweh’s 
stance and audience might be gained from the double use of “there” (w 
7,10). Its repetition links the two verses and brackets w 7-9 as a unit 
within the larger discourse. The list of faults echoes the opening indict¬ 
ment in 4:1-3, but here it is not a charge made only against the people in 
a formal rib . The trial is apparently held in the absence of the criminal, as 
inquiry is made as to what to do about the crimes reported. This reflective 
discourse of Yahweh, probably in the form of a soliloquy, partakes of a 
common Hosean form. Even when the nation is apparently addressed, 
God is talking to himself (2:4-25; 5:12-15; 6:4; 11:8-9), although 
God could be talking privately to the prophet, or else going over the mat¬ 
ter in the divine assembly with the prophet present as reporter. 

Ephraim, Israel, and Judah are all in the picture. The same list of three 
states was met in 5:5, and the occurrence of gam-yehfidd in both places is 
a further indication that the two passages should be studied side by side. 
Hos 5:3b is almost identical with 6:10b. So, if 5:3-7 is balanced by 
6:7-7:2 (and the structure of the intervening materials supports this), 
then the opening ’aru, “I” (5:3), is the lead to which we hemma in 6:7 is 
the counterpoise. In that 5:3-7 grows out of the call to hear charges in 
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5:1-2, 6:7 might be the continuation. Hosea supplies little information 
about the setting or circumstances of these speeches, either in historical 
events, or in his own experience. Furthermore, Hosea, unlike his contem¬ 
poraries, does not use the mise-en-scene of his revelations. 

as at Adam. Hosea has an amazing stock of similes, including historical 
ones. He compares Israel’s fate to that of Admah ( k’dmh ) and Zeboiim 
(11:8) and refers also to Shalman’s destruction of Beth Arbel (10:14). 
The simile he is using in 6:7 is obscure. There are three explanations 
offered. 

1) Taking up Dahood’s suggestion that ’adam is sometimes equivalent 
to ' addma , McCarthy (1972b) translates: “Behold, they have walked over 
the covenant like dirt; lo, they have betrayed me”; cf. Kuhnigk 
(1974:82-83). There is no biblical evidence that ' dm(h ), “ground,” was 
regarded as contemptible, and thus could supply such a simile for disdain; 
furthermore ‘br means “to cross over, pass by,” not “to trample on (with 
scorn).” 

2) A widely accepted proposal, followed here, is that Adam is a place 
name. The translation “in Adam” (Wolff 1974:105) requires a change in 
the preposition, which has no support from texts or versions. (The further 
change to “in/against Aram,” so J3H 3 , is gratuitous; Hosea never mentions 
' dram .) The arguments for “in Adam” are based on the fact that refer¬ 
ence to the Adam of the creation story is problematic; even if it is sup¬ 
posed that the prophets did know that tradition, Genesis does not repre¬ 
sent Adam as standing in covenant with Yahweh. A locative is required in 
6:7a by sam, “there,” which otherwise does not have an antecedent. 

The only important city named Adam is mentioned in Josh 3:16. Equa¬ 
tion with Admah in 11:8 is out of the question; NEB, however, so 
renders. The Cities of the Plain could hardly be meant, as they were sym¬ 
bols of inescapable divine judgment, destroyed in dim antiquity, and never 
rebuilt (cf. Isa 1:10 on the identification of Israel with Sodom and 
Gomorrah). There is a pass in Naphtali called Adami (Josh 19:33). 
Adam by the Jordan was the place where the waters of the river dammed 
up so that the Israelites could cross over downstream, near Jericho. Hosea 
refers to several places involved in that history, including Peor and Achor. 
Nothing reprehensible is known about Israel’s past conduct at Adam. If the 
covenant-breaking is contemporary rather than historic, the only detail 
given is the crime of murder described here. Mays (p. 100) suggests that 
Hosea is alluding to some contemporary “breach of a specific requirement 
of the covenant” known to his immediate hearers, but now quite forgotten. 
This is possible; we know little of the historical background of Hosea’s or¬ 
acles and our identification of that specific breach as murder arises from 
the passage itself. 
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3) The traditional interpretation of the text is that Israel is compared to 
“Adam,” the model sinner (Genesis 3), or with people at large, all cove¬ 
nant breakers. In view of the prominence given to Adam in later theology, 
at least in the Christian tradition (Jewish thinking paid more attention to 
Gen 6:1-4 as a record of the first serious corruption of the race), it is sur¬ 
prising that so little use is made of this tradition in the Hebrew Bible. The 
scarcity does not mean that the story was never used, however. The J cor¬ 
pus was settled long before Hosea wrote, and there seems to be no reason 
why Hosea should not have known and used it, in some form. The objec¬ 
tion that traditions do not say that Yahweh made a covenant with Adam is 
significant. Since, however, it is a commonplace of prophetic thought that 
Israel kept on acting like their unfaithful ancestors, the covenant-breaking 
theme could easily have been extended back to the beginnings of human¬ 
ity. The pattern of obligations followed by curses for rebellion found in 
Genesis 2-3 suggests covenant without using the word. If v 9 provides a 
clue, we note that Adam did not break the covenant by committing 
murder. Although Masoretic practice varied enormously (see the discus¬ 
sion on the use of Lebanon in c 14), the reference to Adam without the 
article differs from the terminology of Genesis, which mentions “the man” 
when the primordial individual is meant. 

On the possibility that ' Mam is derived from an Amorite divine name, 
see Buccellati (1966:130). 

The best conclusion, we believe, is that Adam is a place and ke’adam 
means “as in/at Adam,” although Adam is not the only place where 
such things occur. For the same syntax, see kmdbr, “as in the wilderness” 
(2:5), although the k could also be explained as asseverative. 

broke the covenant . There is a similar accusation in 8:1, which has “my 
covenant”; “my torah” is the parallel, pointing to the Mosaic covenant; cf. 
4:6 and 2:20. It has often wrongly been said that Hosea makes little use 
of the covenant idea, which was mainly developed in Deuteronomistic cir¬ 
cles after Hosea’s time. The lack of a suffix on the noun here does not 
make the word “covenant” general, as if it could refer to other agree¬ 
ments, such as political treaties. The parallel, “they deceived me” shows 
that Yahweh’s covenant is meant. 

This is the general indictment; the particular crime of murder at Adam 
on the way to Shechem provides a vivid illustration. 

7b. there . K'dm provides an antecedent for this adverb; it could also be 
an advance reference to the following place name, “Gilead.” The adverb 
here is balanced by a second, sam in v 10. Hosea’s use of sam is difficult; 
see the discussion of 2:17. 

they practiced deception against me. Most of the verbs in this unit are 
perfect, but since three are imperfect (6:9b; 7:lb,2a), we cannot read¬ 
ily determine whether we have a historical retrospect or an account of cur- 
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rent events. The accomplished fact implied by the use of the perfect need 
not refer to the remote past. The verb bgd here does not itself identify a 
particular deception. A similar accusation was made in 5:7, where the de¬ 
ception leads to the birth of “foreign children.” This suggests marital 
infidelity, and the renewed reference to promiscuity in v 10 supports this. 
This staccato, five-syllable line is typical of Hosea; cf. ki zimma ‘asu (v 
9bB), which is the parallel to v 7b. 

Elsewhere the Bible derides the self-deception of those who fancy that 
God does not observe their furtive sins. The statements “Israel is not hid¬ 
den from me” and “I have seen . . .” (5:3; 6:10) as well as “They are 
right in front of me” (7:2) are sufficient commentary. If the priests (v 9) 
are supremely guilty of this deception, it would seem that they maintain 
the outward shows of orthodox Yahwism while secretly using their posi¬ 
tion in society for purposes contrary to Yahweh’s covenant. 

8-9. The difficulties we have encountered in finding the structure in 
6:7 -7:2 can be resolved in part in this smaller unit, which seems to have 
an elaborate pattern of introversion. 


8a 

crime 

qiryat pd'ale ’awen 

a city of evildoers 

8b 

murder 

4 aqubb& midddm 

deceitful, with blood 

9a 

robbery 

tik$hakke ’is gedudim 

liers-in-wait, bands of men 


robbery 

heber kohanim 

gangs of priests 

9b 

murder 

derek yera$seh&-sekmd 

they murdered on the Shechem 
road 


crime 

ki zimma ‘dSti. 

they perpetrated enormities 


Some parts of the text remain enigmatic. While zimma, which occurs only 
here in Hosea, commonly refers to the worst vices, it would be not unsuit¬ 
able to apply it to idolatry. The only clear statement is v 9bA — murder 
on the Shechem road. It is probable that the reference to “blood” in v 8b 
is a parallel statement about murder. Verse 9a is regrettably obscure, ex¬ 
cept for the indication that the priests are deeply involved in criminality. 
The crimes of murder (v 9), theft (7:1), and adultery (7:4) are listed in 
the same sequence as in 4:2, using the same roots as there. 

8b. a deceitful (city), because of bloodshed . The meaning of *qbh mdm 
remains almost entirely obscure. The most likely grammatical construction 
is to see it in apposition with the preceding, i.e. as another designation of 
Adam in Gilead. The use of feminine singular is agreeable to this. The 
story of Jacob focuses on two senses of the root ‘qb, “to deceive” and 
“heel.” The meaning of the word dam in this context is not clear enough 
to help with the other words, and they do not clarify the meaning of dam . 
LXX diverges widely from the Hebrew; its rendering “the one who trou¬ 
bles water” points to mym rather than mdm, but the rest is obscure, and 
does not help us recover a better Hebrew text. It would seem that the 
Greek translators were already stru gglin g with the problems we have. 
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The verb *dqab is used in 12:4 in connection with the Jacob tradition. 
The me anin g of treachery is uppermost here and we have in 6:8 an adjec¬ 
tive modifying the city; the treachery was expressed in murder. As a pas¬ 
sive, or better, stative adjective, *qbh is similar to (7r) sopeket (dam), 
“(a city,) a shedder (of blood)” (Ezek 22:3), where, however, the parti¬ 
ciple is active. Compare 7r ddmim, “murderous (or murderess) city” 
(Nah 3:1; Ezek 22:2; 24:6,9). Another comparison is afforded by Hab 
2 : 12 : 

hoy boneh ( tr bedamim Woe to the one building a city with blood, 
wekonen qiryd be'awla and establishing a city with iniquity! 

9a. lay in wait . The phrase kefyakke is difficult. The chaos of the ver¬ 
sions reflects either ancient disorder in Hebrew manuscripts, or crude at¬ 
tempts to emend the incomprehensible reading we still have. Since we 
know from 6: 9b that murder was involved, lying in wait to murder people 
fits the context, even though it is largely guesswork. Hakke looks like a 
PVel infinitive construct of the root kiky, “to lie in wait”; the form is closer 
to the infinitive absolute ( hkwt would be the construct) and the ortho¬ 
graphy is archaic, for the absolute would usually be written hkh. Further 
confusion is created by the use of this form before ’is gedudim, which may 
be an inverted plural ( gedud ’andsim, “a troop of men”), or simply the 
plural of ’is gedud, “gangster.” 

The verb hky normally means to wait upon God in a good sense, not 
lying in ambush with evil intent. It can mean to wait in expectation, with 
patience as a virtue (Ps 106:13; Hab 2:3), or with longing, especially for 
or of God (Ps 33:20; Isa 30:18). It can mean “to wait one’s turn” (Job 
32:4); and it can refer to irresponsible dillydallying. In Hab 1:15 the 
enslavement of the world by Babylon is described as catching men with 
nets and hooks ( hakkd ). In II Kings 5:2 the marauding bands who 
dragged off the Israelite girl as a slave are called gedudim. This could be a 
significant clue, for the gedudim are generally associated with Aram, 
Moab, or Ammon, which fits in with the Transjordan locale of Gilead. To 
this evidence may be joined the use of gannab, “thief,” in parallel with 
gedud in 7:1; cf. 4:2, where the background of the Decalogue identifies 
the crime as capturing people to sell as slaves. These gangs were not in¬ 
volved in common brigandage but kidnapping, and the priests were hand 
in glove with them. 

gangs. See the discussion of habur at 4:17. Heber kohdnim is the sub¬ 
ject of yerassebiu, “they murder.” The connection of the root with magical 
arts should not be overlooked. The singular fyeber is regarded as collec¬ 
tive. 

9b. Committed murder. Murder is the one crime on which Hosea 
focusesj all the other terms are generic. The same root is used in 4:2. Cf. 
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Ps 62:4. Although it can describe any kind of homicide, involuntary and 
premeditated (Numbers 35), its use in Ps 94:6 (where it parallels hrg) 
and in Isa 1:21 suggests willful assassination of defenseless people for 
spoil. 

Shechem road. An example of a discontinuous phrase (Freedman 
1972c). Compare the normal derek timnata (Gen 38:14), derek sapond 
(Ezek 8:5), and derek temdna (Ezek 21:2); the directional -d shows that 
it is the road to Shechem. 

enormities. Zimmd is among the strongest words for human depravity, 
rich as Hebrew is in the vocabulary of sin. It sometimes refers to in¬ 
fringements of Israel’s sexual taboos, though, except for zenut in v 10, 
there is no reference to sexual immorality here. Since cc 4—7 are a large 
unit, and the crimes in 6:7-7:2, murder, robbery, and idolatry cover 
most of the items in the list in 4:2, some mention of sexual vice is to be 
expected. If more details are sought, perhaps they are to be found in 4:13; 
why are the fathers and fathers-in-law accused, and not, say, their hus¬ 
bands, or the women themselves? If the priests were guilty of using their 
own female relatives sexually, they would only be following the customs 
of their neighbors, and this would certainly be called zimmd in Israel. 
Closely related is nebald, “disgraceful folly,” a root used by Hosea only in 
the hapax legomenon nablut (2:12), which describes wantonness and 
hence covenant violation. 

The structure presented above suggests that zimmd refers to idolatry; in 
Hosea this would still be fornication, though not literally. In 7:1a there is 
a line that resembles 6:9bB: kt pa'alti Sdqer. Since p‘l is a rather infre¬ 
quent biblical parallel to ‘sy, the juxtaposition of p f ly *wn in 6:8a and p'lw 
sqr in 7:1b, together with the likelihood that saqer also means “idol(s),” 
strengthens the circumstantial case for zimmd having the same referent. 

10a. house of Israel. Here, as in 5:1, Hosea is referring to the whole na¬ 
tion; cf. “tribes of Israel” (5:9). The parts are then itemized, so that 
Ephraim and Israel are the parts of the divided northern kingdom, and 
Judah is a third part of the nation (cf. 5:5). Each of the four lines in this 
unit contains the name of one of the Israelite states: “house of Israel, 
Ephraim, Israel, Judah”; an arrangement in four lines is possible. The 
lines are of uneven length, and there is little parallelism apart from the 
names. 

I have seen . In view of other similarities between 6:10 and 5:3, this 
statement is s imil ar to “I know Ephraim” at 5:3. 

disgusting things. The unique word Pryryh cannot be connected with 
most of the other words which have the root s'r. The extension of the root 
by repeating the last consonant resembles na'aptipim (2:4) and both 
could be coinages of Hosea. Tradition assigns the term a meaning that 
continues the idea of zimmd from v 9. Jeremiah has some apparently re- 
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lated forms: Sa'&rfira (Jer 5:30; 23:14) and saarurit (Jer 18:13, cf. the 
Qere in Hos 6:10), as well as the “rotten figs” (katte’enim hassd'arim, Jer 
29:17). This context in Hosea suggests that the rotten thing is zenut, also 
called zimmd and seqer. 

10b. There . Compare Sam in v 7. If the whole composition is integrated, 
this might refer to Shechem or Adam. Otherwise its antecedent is “the 
house of Israel.” 

11a. The great difficulty of this verse speaks against its being a conven¬ 
tional gloss. The address to Judah breaks with the context; gam-yehfida 
resembles 5:5, where the same cluster of names occurs. The subject of the 
verb Sat, “he set,” is not identified but it is probably Yahweh. If it is 
Judah, then “for you” refers to another party, quite obscure; and what 
would it mean for Judah to appoint a harvest for someone? The intro¬ 
duction of the imagery of harvest is abrupt, and it is not developed. Amos 
(8:2) has used the image of fruit harvest to illustrate God’s judgment, and 
Hosea also speaks of reaping (10:13 — same root as here), but it is 
doubtful if a final judgment is yet in mind. This association appears in Jer 
51:33, and later in the apocalypses. If v 11a contains a threat of retribu¬ 
tion, it contrasts with the hope of restoration expressed in v lib. The use 
of gam suggests that Judah as well as the other countries will experience 
something — and gam would link Judah back with some preceding name. 
(On the sam . . . gam sequence, cf. Ps 137:1.) Since Ephraim is charged 
with prostitution, and Israel with uncleanness, a similar statement about 
Judah should accuse her of something, but v 11a is not an accusation. 
Judah usually comes after Ephr aim , and in parallel with it. Here Ephraim 
is in parallel with Israel in a balanced bicolon, within a tricolon, with 
Judah in the third line. The political situation is based on three entities — 
Israel, Ephraim, Judah. Nitmd’ resulting from zentit is charged against all 
three, and the judgment ( qdstr ) is a disaster for all three. The integration 
is implied, not developed, except that gam points to similarity among 
them, as in 5:5. The following *amm\, “my people,” should be referred to 
the entire nation, balancing “house of Israel” (everybody) in v 10a. 

harvest . Qdjtr can mean both harvesttime and what is harvested. The 
former would supply the idea of a day of accounting. The root also has 
connotations of impatience or short temper, the opposite of God’s quality 
of “long-suffering.” 

If qa$ir is the subject and St is passive, then the parallel idea of “return” 
as a reversal of fortune (v lib) suggests a favorable oracle, making 
harvest a time of joyous celebration. This continues into the following 
statement about healing (7:1a), but the negative note in 7:1b suggests 
that such a hope is not likely to be realized. In 10:12 the harvest is good, 
but in 10:13 it is bad. The neutrality of “harvest” as an image requires its 
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connotation to be determined by context. Here it is a harvest of judgment 
for all. 

Hos 6:ll-7:laA describes the favorable outcome of the corruption 
described in the surrounding text, through restoration and healing, and it 
occupies in 6:7-7:2 a pivotal position in regard to the contrasting pas¬ 
sages before and after it, just as 6:1-3 is pivotal within 5:14-6:6. Hos 
6:7 and 6:10 are general accusations enclosing the specific charges of 
6:8-9. Hos 7:laB and 7:2 are more general charges enclosing the more 
specific charge of 7:1b, which resembles 6:8-9. 

lib. When I restore. Infinitival constructions like this one do not gener¬ 
ally constitute a complete utterance. They usually begin a paragraph, and 
supply a time reference for what follows. If this construction ends the para¬ 
graph, going with what precedes, then it gives the circumstances under 
which Yahweh has appointed a harvest for Judah, that is, when he returns 
the returning of his people. Hos 7:laA is another infinitival construction, 
in k rather than b; the parallelism is not complete, but the 1 eg s suffix is 
a strong indication of continuity in the discourse. The two infinitival con¬ 
structions then stand before the next clause. 

The expression here need not imply that the people are captives or ex¬ 
iles. In general terms it can mean to reverse the fortune; cf. Job 42:10. 
While sub is not usually transitive, it seems to be so here, with the cognate 
object. 

7:1. As in 2:16, and generally in Ezekiel, the repentance of the people 
seems to be the result — not the precondition — of divine restoration. It is 
Yahweh’s generosity, not his severity, that makes them ashamed of them¬ 
selves. The question of sequence remains, since the order of the clauses is 
not necessarily chronological. 

la. healing. Compare 6:1. The verb usually has an accusative object, 
but l with the person healed occurs e.g. in Num 12:13; II Kings 20:5, 
8 . 

uncovered. The same verb is used in 2:12 for the exposure of the way¬ 
ward wife. Here the “iniquity of Ephraim” (as in 4:8) and the “wicked 
acts” of Samaria are in full view. Compare ra’iti (6:10) and neged pdnay 
( 7 : 2 ). 

wicked acts. The feminine noun ra‘d occurs three times in this chapter 
( rd‘atam in 7:2,3); perhaps the plural in v 1 is equivalent to kol-rd f dtam, 
and should not be given a special meaning. We suggest that *dwon is 
sometimes concrete (a god called Iniquity), not abstract, and the same 
could be true here. If so, the plural rd‘ot could match the many other plu¬ 
rals used to refer to the gods: in this instance feminine, suggesting again 
that a female deity is involved. The “calf” ( f egel) of Samaria (8:5,6) is 
similarly matched by the “heifers” Ceglot) of Beth Awen (10:5). 

lb. thieves. Stealing was one of the crimes listed in 4:2. “Come” here 
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may mean “he will come inside,” that is, burglarize. The sequence imper¬ 
fect-perfect settles nothing as to the time reference. The chiastic arrange¬ 
ment of the verbs, and the lack of a coordinating conjunction within the 
bicolon, are typical of Hosea. Dahood (1976) reads for the MT’s pst, 
“he/it will mug,” the sequence pa, the conjunction, and sat, “he/it will 
roam”; the change is not necessary. 

mug. The verb means technically “to despoil” at war. Here it describes 
the stripping of the victims of assault or murder, in a further detail of the 
crime already mentioned. 

2. The interpretation of this verse depends to a considerable extent on 
the treatment of the adverb *th at the beginning of v 2b. It could be simply 
a designation of time — “at this very moment.” It could be a mark of tran¬ 
sition within speech; in this case v 2b could round off the entire unit, so 
that it is not necessarily connected closely with v la. If it is the last word, 
then the situation ends with the people surrounded by their wicked deeds. 
The solution of the problem of ‘th depends in part on what is decided 
about the tenses of the verbs. Since the imperfect in v 2a describes habit¬ 
ual action, “they say,” the perfect verbs would seem to be eligible for 
translation in the present tense — “I remember,” “they surround” “they 
are.” Remembering that Hosea often fails to use we-, “and,” where it oc¬ 
curs in normal prose, the lack of conjunctions between the verbs leaves us 
with no guide to the connection between the clauses. If ‘atta is equivalent 
to “and now,” a transition to precative speech is possible, making v 2b a 
judgment sentence — “And now, let their deeds surround them.” Since the 
lack of conjunctions is not evidence that the clauses within v 2 are inter¬ 
connected, parallelism between “all their wickedness” and “their deeds” is 
possible; “I have remembered” and “They are right in front of me” could 
also be parallels, especially if “their deeds” is the subject of both “sur¬ 
round” and “they are” in v 2b. Otherwise, “I have remembered” finds its 
counterpart in “I have seen” (6:10). 

Most of the verbs in this unit are plural. The singular verbs in v lb in¬ 
terrupt the connection between “they have manufactured an idol” (v la) 
and “they do not speak” (v 2a). There could be a connection between 
these two statements, since resorting to idols (v la) goes with a low opin¬ 
ion of Yahweh’s capabilities. The singular verbs can be brought into line 
if the nouns gannab and gedud are collective. 

The negative bal is rare, but could be used here to distinguish an indica¬ 
tive use of the verb from a precative use; the verse is a statement of fact, 
not a warning. In 7:14 the people are accused of not crying out to God 
with their heart, using the preposition b . This makes the use of the prepo¬ 
sition / in 7:2 hard to explain. 

Although we recognize a major division between w 2 and 3, we note 
that the word ra'atam is repeated, and could be a link between them. 



Verse 2 may be transitional; w 3-7 describe in detail the evil deeds that 
surround them, and which they think Yahweh does not remember. Even if 
we recognize w 3-7 as dealing with a distinct situation or episode, we re¬ 
call that all of cc 4—1 is an extended discourse with persistent themes. 

2a. It is best to take v 2aA as absolute, since v 2aB is not a suitable ob¬ 
ject. The two statements are in contrast in a bicolon with typical features. 
The first line has the conjunction and an imperfect verb; the second has 
no conjunction and a perfect verb. 

honestly. Literally “to their hearts.” 



XII. THE STATE OF THE NATION- 
DOMESTIC POLICIES 
(7:3-7) 


A priestly attack on the court 

1:3a, In their wickedness they made the king rejoice, 

3b and in their wily schemes, the princes. 

4a All of them are adulterers; 

they are like a burning oven. 

4b The baker ceases to be alert, 

to knead the dough until it’s leavened. 

5 a By day they made our king ill, 

the princes, with poisoned wine. 

5b He stretched out his hand with scoffers. 

6a When they drew near, 

their heart was like an oven. 

During their ambush all night long 

6b their baker slept until morning. 

It was burning like a blazing flame. 

7a All of them became heated like an oven. 

Then they devoured their judges. 

7b All their kings fell down. 

Not one of them calls on me. 


NOTES 


7:3-7. While many problems remain, the basic pattern and plot-line may 
be analyzed. The plural subject throughout is an unidentified group, 
presumably of priestly background, which schemes against and is respon¬ 
sible for some malevolent action against the king and princes of Israel. 
The episode involves a drunken feast among the foremost leaders, possi¬ 
bly including drugged or poisoned wine, culminating in an ambush and 
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presumably the assassination of the king and his courtiers. Tentatively we 
may identify the plotters and schemers with the leading priests since they 
are the constant target of the prophet’s accusations. A similar episode in¬ 
volving the aristocracy of Ephraim is recounted by Isaiah (c 28), using 
much the same vocabulary, and it is possible that a single event triggered 
both prophetic diatribes. 

The king and the princes are linked in the passage as targets of the plot¬ 
ting and victims of the assault. Thus in v 3, the plotters instigate a festal 
celebration for king and princes in their malicious scheme to ruin them. In 
v 5a the plot is brought to fruition, when the evildoers make both king and 
princes sick with poisoned wine. A comparison of w 3 and 5a reveals a 
common interlocking structure: 

3 a br'tm y§mhw mlk // 5aA ywm mlknw hhlw 

3b wbkhtsyhm srym // 5aB bym hmt myyn 

In both cases a single verb governs both parts of the bicolon: imperfect in 
v 3, perfect in v 5a, a well-known pattern. The verbs, while not obviously 
parallel, do balance each other, as the true meaning of the deceptive 
ysmfaw is brought out by hhlw. The purpose of the drinking bout was to 
render the king and princes helpless, and put them at the mercy of the am¬ 
bush prepared for them. In both bicola chiasm is in evidence: ysmhw 
mlk // mlknw hhlw and wbkhsyhm srym // srym hmt myyn. The ultimate 
fate of king and princes presumably is reflected in w 7aB-bA, which, 
however, is a more general statement of the prevailing anarchy, as well as 
a structural counterpart of v 3. So w 3, 5a, and 7aB-bA constitute the 
primary unit or framework dealing with the king and princes as targeted 
victims of the plot. 

The plotters are further described and evaluated in w 4a, 5b, 6a, and 
6bB-7aA. Two vivid epithets are applied to them: mripym, “adulterers,” 
and Issym, “scoffers.” The exact relevance and force of these terms are not 
clear, especially with regard to the immediate context, but the charges are 
typical of the prophetic diatribes against those who cynically abuse offices 
of trust and responsibility. In three passages they (or their hearts) are 
compared with an oven, which blazes out of control, w 4a, 6b, and 7a. A 
pair of bicola form the envelope around the body of the pericope and ex¬ 
hibit a striking chiastic structure: 

4aA klm mn*pym // 7aA klm yhmw ktnwr 
4aB kmw tnwr b*r hm // 6bB hw* b‘r k’s Ihbh 

Note that the opening line of v 4a is matched with the closing line of w 
6bB-7aA ( klm is common), while the internal lines, w 4aB and 6bB, 
balance (fc'r is common). The pronouns hm, “they,” and hw*, “he/it,” 
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likewise match in opposite positions, and the comparative phrases bal¬ 
ance, at opposite ends of the lines. In keeping with the chiastic pattern, the 
order of clauses in w 6bB-7aA is effectively reversed, and the pronoun 
hw* is kataphoric, representing tnwr in the following line (the oven bums 
like a blazing fire); in v 4, the pronoun hm picks up the preceding 
mn'pym. The repetition of three key words ensures the linkage between 
the two passages. The occurrence of the phrase ktnwr in v 6 makes it clear 
that plotters and ambushers belong to the same larger group, separated 
only by roles in the nefarious scheme. 

The remaining member of the cast of dramatis personae is the mysteri¬ 
ous baker, whose activity or lack thereof is described in detail; just what 
his role in the transaction actually was, or was supposed to be, is obscure. 
It is also not clear whether he belongs to the imagery of the blazing oven, 
which is used to describe the plotters, or whether he was a real person 
who acted in the drama. It is not surprising that some scholars in their 
bafflement have eliminated the baker from the text entirely, but this hardly 
conforms to acceptable methodology. Our provisional view is that the ma¬ 
terial should be taken at face value, especially since the baker is men¬ 
tioned in two passages which, while separated in the text, are nevertheless 
symmetrically placed in the overall structure; it is not likely that such a 
pattern resulted from accidental errors in two different passages. The basic 
information about the baker in w 4b and 6bA is that he did not perform 
his duty to knead the dough properly. This failure would hardly call for 
prophetic denunciation, but it seems to have occurred at a critical time, 
namely when the plot to do away with king and princes reached its culmi¬ 
nation. The baker seems to have slept through the action, and not to have 
awakened before morning. He could be accused of negligence, even gross 
malfeasance, only if his assignment also included keeping watch through 
the night (though one might wonder at the rather informal bodyguard ar¬ 
rangements if the baker turned out to be the key person). 

The pivotal passage on which the role and importance of the baker to 
the narrative turn is v 5b, which seems to stand by itself at the center of 
the oracle: “He stretched out his hand with scoffers.” If we are right in 
identifying the ls$ym with the plotters, and the baker as the subject of 
rrisk , then it appears that his failure to be awake and alert, and to sound 
the alarm, was not inadvertent but deliberate and malicious, i.e. that he 
was in league with the conspirators. The only other possible subject of the 
verb (which is 3 m s) is the king (v 5a), but this hardly seems possible. 
In the passage as a whole, the king is regularly linked with the princes, 
and throughout he and they are the targets and victims of the plot, not 
doing anything on their own. It seems more likely therefore that it is the 
baker who put his hand in with the mischief planners and who helped, by 
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a convenient slumber, to betray king and princes into the hands of the 
plotters. 

The structure of the unit is complex and a variety of analyses is possi¬ 
ble. The intricate pattern of repetitions and echoes reflects careful design, 
but it is not always clear where metrical and strophic boundaries lie. The 
parallels in wording and meaning between the opening and closing suggest 
the familiar envelope construction, and details of word order, including 
chiasm and the location of pronouns, confirm the basic impression. 

As is usual with Hosea, the composition of this unit has a texture which 
is neither poetry nor prose, nor a mixture of the two. It is poetic prose in 
which the achievement of classical rhythms varies in degree from lines 
which are indistinguishable from prose to bicola which attain the strictest 
canons of regularity. This variation, however, is not central. Of more im¬ 
portance is the weaving together of such lines into a unified fabric. 

Among the well-formed bicola is v 7aB-7bA, which shows complete 
synonymous parallelism with chiasm. The throwing of the perfect verb to 
the end of the clause in v 7bA, besides achieving chiasm, suggests that a 
unit ends here. This leaves the connections of v 7bB as a distinct question, 
discussed below. Within the bicolon the parallelism is not realized gram¬ 
matically, since “judges” is the object of the first verb whereas “kings” is 
the subject of the second verb. Another bicolon is v 3, which has incom¬ 
plete synonymous parallelism, with no chiasm. These two well-formed 
bicola, with their common theme, embrace the whole unit and clearly 
mark its boundaries. 

In the reconstruction of the unit, the following preliminary points may 
be noted: 

1) Verse 3 is a bicolon which matches v 7aB-bA: 

3 a br‘tm y£mhw-mlk 9 syll. 7aB w’klw ’t-sptyhm 9 syll. 

3b wbkhsyhm srym 1 syll. 7bA kl-mlkyhm nplw 1 syll. 

The parallel sequences mlk-srym // sptyhm-mlkyhm establish the rela¬ 
tionship, while the verbs summarize the narrative, which begins with the 
plotting of the unnamed conspirators and ends with the downfall of kings. 

2) Verse 4a corresponds to w 6bB-7aA: 

4aA klm mripym 6 syll. 6bB hw ' b'r k’$ Ihbh 8 syll. 

4aB kmw tnwr b‘r hm 1 syll. 7aA klm yhmw ktnwr 8 syll. 

3) Verse 4b corresponds to v 6bA, but there is an apparent imbalance, 
since v 4b is a bicolon, while v 6bA is a single line. There are three candi¬ 
dates for the missing line: (a) v 7bB, (b) v 5b, and (c) v 6aB. Let us 
consider each in turn. (A) Verse 7bB may be the missing element to com¬ 
plete the bicolon in w 6b-7 and match v 4b. This produces a minor enve- 
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lope structure for w 6b-7, and reflects adequately the balance between 
the opening unit w 3-4 and the closing unit w 6b-7. 

4bA *ph ysbwt m*yr 6 syll. 6bA ysn 'phm bqr 6 syll. 

4bB mlws bsq ‘d-hmstw 8 syll. 7bB ’yrt-qr’ bhm 7y 7 syll. 

The repetition of the term ' ph, “baker,” confirms the link between w 4b 
and 6b, while we may infer that the same mysterious figure is the subject 
of the singular construction in v 7bB (i.e. ' yn qr’). (B) Since, however, v 
7bB introduces a new element (“to me”) and otherwise seems to be iso¬ 
lated from the rest of the passage, it may be necessary to look elsewhere 
for the expected complement to v 6bA. It is possible that “the baker” is 
also the subject of the verb msk in v 5 b, which has no obvious connection 
in the immediate context. The nearest noun is malkenu in v 5a, but the 
king seems to be the object of the plot and the victim of the actions men¬ 
tioned rather than a participant. (It may be, nonetheless, that he was as¬ 
sociated with the scoffers and this thoughtless behavior led to his down¬ 
fall.) If the baker is the subject of the verb in v 5b, then his role, albeit a 
relatively passive one, in connection with the conspirators becomes some¬ 
what clearer. (C) The most likely candidate is nonetheless the line with 
which v 6bA is continuous, v 6aB. 

Since on other grounds it is possible to identify the 3 m pi subject 
throughout this pericope as the priests, or a cabal of them, we may con¬ 
clude that the baker is the chief of them (the subtle interaction of “the 
priest” with “the priests” has already been explored by the prophet in 
cc 4-5). There is a play on the words mtipym (root n’p), “adulterers” 
(v 4a), which is applied to the conspirators and ' ph (root *py) “baker,” 
which is applied to a key figure in the story. If he is also the subject of 
msk ydw in v 5b, and the term l$sym is another epithet for the conspirators, 
then the picture is complete. Through some planned oversight, the baker 
neglected his business, and the plot of the mischief makers succeeded 
against the royal house. 

What still remains a puzzle is whether the description of the baker and 
his masterful inactivity is part of the actuality of the festive occasion with 
its dire consequences, or an elaborate figure of speech, an analogy or meta¬ 
phor for the criminal action taken against king and princes. This problem 
cannot be separated from the “oven” which could be (a) a real object at 
the scene of the crime or (b) a simile of rage. 

The central section may be analyzed in the following manner: w 5a-6a 
are defined as a unit by the opening ywm, “day,” and the bridging kl- 
hlylh, “the whole night.” The contrasting terms form a merismus , re¬ 
stricting action to the day of infamy on which the action described took 
place. With the exception of v 5b, with its 3 m s form, which should be 
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linked with terms in w 4 and 6, the material is reasonably homogeneous, 
relating to the conspirators (always m pi) and their behavior. 

The general structure of the unit can then be described: 

Victims 

3 a br'tm ysmhw-mlk 
3 b wbkhsyhm srym 
Conspirators 
4aA klm mrCpym 
4aB kmw tnwr b'r hm 
Baker 

4bA *ph ySbwt m'yr 
4bB mlwS bsq ‘d-hm$tw 
Victims 

5aA ywm mlknw hhlw 
5aB srym hmt myyn 
Baker 

5b msk ydw 9 t-ls$ym 
Conspirators 
6aA ky qrbw 
ktnwr Ibm 
Con spir ato rs-B aker 
6aB b’rbm kl-hlylh 
6bA ySn *phm bqr 
Conspirators 
6bB hw 9 b'r k’S Ihbh 
7aA klm yhmw ktnwr 
Vic tims 

7aB w’klw ’t-Spfyhm 
7bA kl-mlkyhm nplw 
7bB 3 yn-qf bhm *ly 

The framework consists of the opening, v 3 and the closing, v 7aB-bA; 
v 7bB, the last line, is a coda linking this passage with others which also 
end with a personal reference by the deity. The main part of the unit has 
an envelope construction with repetitions and echoes to establish the pat¬ 
tern. Thus v 4aA and v 7aA both begin with kullam, and refer to the same 
group. The imagery of the burning oven is repeated in almost the same 
language: kmw tnwr b'r (v 4a) ~ hw 9 b'r k*$ Ihbh . . . ktnwr (w 
6b—7a). The pattern of one envelope inside another continues with the oc¬ 
currence of *ph in v 4b and its echo, *phm in v 6b. The kernel of the 
pericope is to be found in w 5-6a, whose limi ts are defined by the meris- 
matic pair ywm (v 5a) and hlylh (v 6a). The imagery of the oven links 
this unit to the immediately surrounding envelope (v 6a), while the refer- 
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ence to king and princes ties in the opening and closing. Verses 6bB-7aA, 
unified by the parallel similes, may show the conspirators ( klm ) along 
with their leader (hw\ unless this is kataphoric for ktnwr in v 7aA). 
While details of the passage may be obscure, and in dispute, the intricacy 
of the patterning argues for the integrity of the whole, and the deliberate 
positioning of the various elements. One can only speculate as to the 
reason for the confusion in meaning and understanding. It may lie either 
in the material itself or in the inadequacy of scholarly skills and knowl¬ 
edge; if the material is at fault, either accidental factors have disrupted the 
sense, or there was a deliberate obscuring of the details of what must have 
been one of the great scandals of the royal court of Israel — especially if 
the leading priests were mixed up in it. In other words, the pericope seems 
to be integrated and unified around certain key words and ideas, but at the 
same time maddeningly obscure in terms of an identifiable cast of charac¬ 
ters and sequential narrative leading to a clear conclusion. A third expla¬ 
nation would be that the author and readers knew what was being 
discussed. The events had not yet become historic, requiring narrative, 
and the speech never came under the pen of an editor who felt the need to 
supply the background. Everything is concrete: time, place, actors; and 
points to a single event. Like the rest of cc 4-7, this text deals in a con¬ 
temporary way with internal events in Palestine, perhaps with Menahem’s 
succession. Only from 7:8 on does the setting become international. 

The possibility that the baker is not meant as a historical person can be 
considered further. The text may have reference to a proverb about a 
house that burned down because a neglected oven burst into flames while 
the baker was asleep. Note that the oven and the fire are always intro¬ 
duced in similes, while the baker apparently is not. Perhaps the priests 
blazed like an oven while the king and his princes were off their guard 
under the influence of hot wine. Or again, if the adulterers in v 4 are ev¬ 
erywhere, the entire population is aflame like an uncontrolled oven. The 
custodian of the oven, the king, has permitted things to get out of hand. 
While he slept, the anger of the people blazed up and destroyed him. This 
would agree with the circumstance that the last Israelite kings perished 
through civil insurrections rather than by foreign conquest. 

We may essay another reading of the passage. The real events are 
presented under an elaborate simile. The assassination of the king is re¬ 
lated in the guise of baking bread. The focus is on the baker. His role in 
the baking process is clear; but there seems to be negligence on his part. 
He stops being watchful and actually goes to sleep. The counterpart of the 
oven in the real events is found in the destructive rage of the conspirators. 
This simile is presented three times. The counterpart of the baker of the 
simile in the real-life situation is less clearly identified. He seems to have 
been an accomplice, perhaps the chief instigator. A person close to the 
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king (someone with a high command in the military, as so often in such 
cases) with responsibility for his safety, aids and abets the assassins (his 
hand is stretched out to them). Even if his contribution to the plot was 
simply to signal to the waiting assassins when the time was right (when 
the king was good and drunk), the prophet’s knowledge of such treachery 
against “our king” (the suffi x expresses loyalty) leads to this denunci¬ 
ation. All are condemned. 

7:3a-b. wickedness . . . wily schemes . In v 2 the people were accused of 
thinking that God had forgotten “all their wickedness.” Putting another 
reference to “their wickedness” first in w 3-7, the prophet introduces an 
account of a piece of wickedness that Yahweh certainly has not forgotten. 
On deceit and mendacity, see 4:2; 9:2; 10:13; and 12:1. In the bicolon 
these two words are fused to give the idea of “wicked schemings.” 

king . . . princes. The word srym, “princes,” is always plural in Hosea, 
except at 3:4, where it is generic (collective). The word always occurs in 
parallel with and after melek t or coordinated with it. The conjunction of 
“king” and “princes” here suggests that the whole of the court, not just the 
monarch, was the target of a plot. The absence of the article with both 
nouns makes it possible that something is being said here, not about “the 
king,” but about “kings” in general (cf. v 7bA mlkyhm ). The following 
details are so specific, however, that it is more likely that the article is 
omitted for poetic reasons; note especially mlknw in v 5a. None of the 
nouns in this passage has the article in the consonantal text, striking evi¬ 
dence that it is an ancient composition. 

3a. rejoice. There is no need at all to emend ysmhw to ym$hw, “they 
anointed,” by interchanging two consonants. While such a scribal error is 
common enough, there is no evidence in the Hebrew MSS or versions for 
such a change, nor is there any, for that matter, in the context. Hosea 
makes several disapproving statements about the monarchy, of which the 
strongest is that Yahweh gave them a king only in his anger (13:11), but 
v 7 makes it clear that here removal of kings, not their making, constitutes 
the wicked deed. 

The central treatment of royalty in Hosea, at 8:4, is a blanket rejection 
of both kings and princes, but it is not intended to cover the whole of Is¬ 
rael’s history and does not support the emendation to “anoint” in 7:3. 
Hos 8:4 does not mean that Yahweh never instituted or recognized kings 
or princes in Israel. The qualification “They made kings, but not from 
me” there suggests that, if the kings had been “from Yahweh,” it would 
have been all right; or that kings which he set up were different from kings 
whom “they” set up. The ambivalence of the Bible on this question is not 
due simply to the contrary opinions of royalists and antiroyalists. Individ¬ 
ual prophets display an ambiguity which alternates between disagreeable 
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historical experience and the idealized pictures of the past or expectations 
for the future. 

Since smh means “to rejoice,” and the Pi'el is factitive, v 3 could mean 
that the king and his officials were delighted with the wicked schemings of 
the priests, since they are all in it together (5:1). It is more likely, how¬ 
ever, that making the king rejoice is itself the act of wickedness, done 
deceitfully. In view of v 5a, which speaks of wine, we suggest that what is 
going on in v 3 is a drinking party at court. In Judg 9:13 the power of 
wine to make gods and people merry is celebrated, but on this occasion it 
would seem that the wine made the court sick. Some congruence between 
w 3 and 5 is possible if each is describing the same thing, namely, a party 
at which the priests deceitfully and deliberately encouraged the king and 
his princes to overindulge, so that they would have a chance to assassinate 
them. The subject of the verb is not identified; it is likely that the schemers 
are priests. 

4a. All of them are adulterers . That is, the schemers. Since adultery 
took place in the cult, the term refers to the priests who fostered and prac¬ 
ticed it. The activities described in w 3-7 do not seem to include adultery, 
and there are no indications of sexual immorality in the context. The use 
of n'p here and in 4:2, where the reference is to the Decalogue, coincides 
with the appearance of khts, “deceit” in 4:2 and 7:3. If “adulterers” desig¬ 
nates the priests in general, it has its secondary association of “idolaters.” 

The word ’dpeh, “baker,” could have been brought in because of a play 
on the roots ’py and n’p, though they do not seem to have any common 
ground semantically. It is not likely that mripym, “adulterers,” has arisen 
by mistake from the root ’py. The Nip‘al of ’py is attested (Lev 6:10; 7:9; 
23:17), and the participle *ne'eptm, “baked,” may have been obscured 
here by dittography. The noun mctapeh, “something baked,” occurs in 
ma’api tannfir, “baked in an oven” (Lev 2:4), a collocation that could 
be significant in view of the prominence of the oven in Hos 7:3-7, though 
the metaphor would be mixed if the conspirators are both oven and bread. 
Another suggestion removes the apparent incongruity in the metaphor by 
reading ’dnepim, “snorting with anger.” This is congruent with the simile, 
but is too radical a change. We retain the MT. 

they. The word division and vocalization of MT yields: “All of them 
are adulterers, like an oven heated by a baker.” This involves several 
difficulties: (1) The long line of prose does not yield to structural analy¬ 
sis. (2) The f participle bo f erd is incongruous with the m tannfir . (3) The 
agential use of m(n) is difficult, especially because the participle is active, 
not passive. (4) An oven is heated by fire; the verb b‘r, “to be alight,” 
would be inappropriate unless the baker stokes the fire. 

When the word boundaries are revised by reading b*r hm ’ph, these 
difficulties are overcome. The clause kmw tnwr b‘r hm, “like a burning 
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oven (are) they” is grammatically excellent, and its structural rela¬ 
tionships with the preceding line are clear; the chiasm between “all of 
them” and “they” is particularly striking. 

oven. The picture is not clear and the point of the simile eludes us. If 
the conduct of the plotters is excessive and harmful, “like a burning 
oven,” then presumably the oven is malfunctioning and dangerous, blazing 
out of control. 

A tanntir is a fixed or portable earthenware stove, used especially for 
baking bread. As noted above, loaves are ma’apeh tannur (Lev 2:4; cf. Lev 
7:9; 26:26); this phrase shows that a baker ( *opeh ) is a person who uses 
a tannur , and suggests that the baker in 7:3-7 may be dependent on the 
oven in the picture. One kind of tannur was big enough to destroy people 
by putting them in it (Ps 21:10), perhaps a pottery kiln (Neh 3:11; 
12:38). This destructive use of a tannur as an incinerator provides a sym¬ 
bol of divine judgment on the Day of Yahweh blazing like an oven (bd'er 
kattannur) (Mai 3:19). In Gen 15:17 a smoking tannur represents Yah¬ 
weh himself. 

In c 7, it seems to be people who are hot. Heat can be the result of in¬ 
toxication (v 5), sexual desire (Gen 30:38,39; cf. “adulterers” in v 4), or 
anger (Ps 21:10). Since v 3 speaks of the evil schemes of the priests, it is 
probably they who are said to be burning in their hearts. Hebrew psychol¬ 
ogy could speak about ideas in the m in d as a fire in the bones or the heart. 

4b. baker. We cannot be certain if the lack of the article makes the 
figure general, since we do not fully understand Hosea’s use of the article. 
A particular person seems to be intended here, as with mlk in v 3. 

Verse 4b is probably independent of v 4a, contrary to many transla¬ 
tions. The rendering, “A heated oven, whose baker ceases to stir the fire” 
(f?£F), is obscurantist; the point is lost, since the fire will go out and the 
oven will not be hot at all, as it is in v 6bB. Verse 4b is to be detached 
from v 4a; the baker’s neglect concerns the dough, rather than the oven; 
he did not knead the dough until it was leavened. (Strictly speaking, it is 
not kneading which leavens the dough, but if the dough is not well 
kneaded, it will not rise evenly.) The consequence of not kneading the 
dough properly is not pursued in the image; it is simply that the product 
will be defective. Something similar is taken up in 7:8 (“an unturned 
cake”), though this describes technical incompetence at another point. 
Gentle heat, carefully controlled, will assist the rising of dough. If this is 
not maintained, because the baker falls asleep while the dough is rising, it 
might not be ready for baking. The residual warmth of a stove whose fire 
has died out would usually be sufficient for overnight rising and early 
morning baking. A freshly lit stove, on the other hand, blazing rather than 
glowing, will ruin bread that is rising and bum bread that is baking. 

ceases. Sbt min-, “to cease from,” is a common idiom. 
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to be alert. The root Vr, “to be awake,” is usually transitive in the 
Hip* it; here the missing object is generally supposed to be the fire. This 
would be the only example of such an elliptical use; the suggestion reflects 
the belief that v 4b is a relative clause modifying “oven” in v 4a. The verb 
is not used for stirring a mixture, as if meir were a synonym of millus. 
Here, if me'ir is absolute (elative of the Qal) , it would mean, “he stops 
being as alert as he might be”; or m'r could be short for me‘lr ruho, 
“keeping himself alert,” which amounts to the same thing. The root Vr 
contrasts with yasen, “to be asleep,” in Ps 44:24; cf. v 6b. 

to knead. Or “to stir.” Gaster (1954), who eliminates the baker com¬ 
pletely by reading ma’apeh in v 4 and ’aphem in v 6, considers millus to 
be simply a hypermetrical gloss on me‘ir. Even if he is right about the simi¬ 
larity of these words, and we recognize two infinitives in apposition, this 
is no argument against the authenticity of the text. Hosea often places two 
similar verbs in immediate sequence to make a two-verb phrase. 

it’s leavened. IJumsa, which occurs only here, seems to be a stative 
infinitive. It refers to the rising of the dough before, not during, baking. 
The connection of this process with the baker’s neglect of the fire is not 
clear, unless the time the bread takes to rise should normally be used for 
getting the oven ready for the next stage, baking. If the baker does not 
heat the oven (the fire is actually in the oven, and is removed, to be re¬ 
placed by the loaves, once the walls of the oven are hot) while the dough 
is rising, he may then stoke up the fire too fiercely, so that it blazes out 
and ruins the bread. 

5 a. By day . The preposition is not explicit. Another reading is “the day 
of our king.” In any case, there is no indication of the identity of the 
speaker. “Our king” is sometimes a cult title for Yahweh (Isa 33:22; Pss 
47:7; 89:19), but probably not here. “Our king” rather is human, and the 
pronoun implies approbation and loyalty, perhaps to Zechariah, the last of 
Jehu’s line, recognized by Hosea as of divine appointment, though this 
seems to collide with 8:4. Isa 33:22 is emphatic about such titles belong¬ 
ing to Yahweh alone. Wolff (1974:107, 125) avoids the difficulty by fol¬ 
lowing the Targum and reading “their king.” He thinks the event may be 
the celebration of the accession of Tiglath Pileser’s vassal. The situation 
seems to be more convivial than ceremonial, however; and, if we are right, 
the time is too early for that. 

Day is probably the general time, followed by the more specific “night” 
and “morning,” although it may be that the three time words mark three 
moments in the episode. Given that yom is followed by malkenu, it is pos¬ 
sible to read a double mem t yomdm , “by day,” but this is not indicated. 

made . . . ill. The Hip‘il could be causative, as we render, or elative: 
“They were extremely sick with poisoned wine,” except that there is no 
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appropriate subject. The Hip'il is not often attested, and this is the only 
place where it could have an absolute sense. If we are right to look for 
parallelism between v 3a and v 5a, then a factitive meaning is required for 
both verbs. A compelling solution is handicapped by the several roots 
which have the consonants hi, though none suits the context as well as hly, 
“to be sick.” 

poisoned wine . Literally “heat of/from wine.” Cf. Deut 32:33. See 
GKC $130a for this and other examples of a preposition within a con¬ 
struct phrase. The meaning of min, “from,” is hard to fit here, however, 
and we read an enclitic mem (Hummel 1957:99). “The heat of wine” 
may simply describe the psychological-physiological effect of wine on the 
body. This heat does not seem to be the same as the oven heat of the as¬ 
sassins* rage, even though the verb {imm is used in v 7. Any incongruity is 
of little moment, however. In Wisdom writing it is common to put more 
than one simile side by side for a cumulative effect; see 13:3. The oven 
blazes out destructively (v 7) against the princes; the victims, not the at¬ 
tackers, are sick. The usual sense of Jitemd, “hot rage,” can be recon¬ 
sidered here; with the verb hehelti, the me anin g “poison,” which is well 
attested, suits better. Pss 58:5 and 140:4 make it clear that hema can de¬ 
note snake venom. The options here, “heat,” or “poison,” are present also 
in Job 6:4, where the ambiguity lies between poisoned arrows and arrows 
with burning materials attached. This has occasioned considerable debate 
as to the weapon used by Shadday in attacking Job. The verb “to drink” 
there points to poison, as does the association with “wine” in Hos 7:5. 

5b. He stretched out. A clue to the force of msk is supplied by Judg 
20:37, where it occurs in association with hatoreb, as in Hos 7:6; m$k is 
an activity of ha’dreb, the ambush prior to assault. In Job 21:33, m$k 
describes a processional line, and military usage, as in Judges 4, suggests 
that it means to form ranks. The next verb, qrb, also describes a tactical 
movement. The idiom m$k yado is not used elsewhere. In military con¬ 
texts, msk can have a weapon as its object. If, in concert with the lo§esim, 
the subject is doing something violent with his hand (i.e. with a weapon in 
his hand), msk yado could be similar to Uh yado or nty yado, gestures 
often connected with physical assault. 

scoffers . Gaster (1954:79), who denies that lo§e§tm means “scoffers,” 
connects the root Iws with an Arabic root, “to divert”; he does not explore 
the consequences for 7:5. The context offers no help at all; the identity 
and function of this group in the situation remains quite obscure, as does 
the gesture cited. If “to extend the hand” means “to make common cause 
with,” no support is gained from any other occurrences of the words in 
this line. In Wisdom literature the lefim are proud mockers; in Prov 20:1, 
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wine itself is called a le$, making the similarity to the word-field of Hos 
7:5 rather intriguing. The root does not seem to have any connotations of 
revelry (rather, the opposite), so “mockers” does not seem to refer to the 
princes as the king’s companions in idle pleasure-seeking. Only in Hos 7:5 
is the Polel participle used; the meaning could be specialized. 

The lestm are more than scoffers; they are depraved. The sense of the 
term in Wisdom literature is not powerful enough to fit the seriousness of 
its use in prophetic literature, although it could be that its seriousness has 
not been recognized in the traditional translation “to scoff.” The conse¬ 
quences of “scoffing” are drastic; cf. Prov 21:24. Apart from its numerous 
occurrences in Wisdom literature, the root is met only in Isa 28:14,22; 
29:20, and here. Its parallel ' arts (Isa 29:20), “ruthless,” is a strong 
word. 

6a. they drew near. If kt gives the time for what follows, it describes the 
approach of those who lay in wait all night, whose heart was like an oven: 
the assassins whose work is described in v 7. The Pi‘el of qrb is problem¬ 
atic, since the Qal would make sense. The Pi‘el is used only seven times, 
excluding Hos 7:6. It has an object in Isa 41:21; Ezek 37:17; Job 31:37; 
Isa 46:13; Ps 65:5. It is intransitive in Ezek 36:8, and especially in Ezek 
9:1, which, like Hos 7:6, refers to violent crime. In Hos 7:6, qerebu is la¬ 
conic for qerebfi labd\ as in Ezek 36:8; cf. Gen 12:11. The verb seems to 
be inceptive. The narrative stops at this point; the murder is not described. 

their heart . Jeremiah speaks about an uncontrollable emotion as a blaz¬ 
ing fire in the heart (Jer 20:9). With the nearby reference to the heart as 
the seat of secret thoughts in Hos 7:2, this suggests that their secret 
schemes (7:3 — note the repetition of ra!atom in w 2 and 3) are per¬ 
ceived by God, contrary to their self-delusion expressed in v 2. These are 
the murderous intentions that will blaze up destructively “in the morning.” 
This fits in with the picture of lying in wait. 

their ambush . In Judg 16:2 residents of Gaza lay in wait for Samson; 
the construction wayye > erbu4o kol-hallayld is similar to this text. The 
night is one of debauchery (cf. II Sam 13:28). 

6b. It. Or “he.” The referent is not clear, and this is a misfortune, for 
the line seems to be a climax, and we need to know what or who it is that 
blazes like a flaming fire in the morning. There is an apparent incongruity 
between the statement that they (we have retrieved hem from the text) are 
like an oven (v 4aB), “all of them” (v 7aA), and the statement in v 6bB 
that “it” or “he” (hd t ) is like a flaming fire. The obvious conclusion is 
that it is the oven which blazes: there are close structural connections be¬ 
tween the two lines through bd'er. 

Four things are said about heat. 
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A. They {hem) are like a burning oven (v 4aB). 

B. Their heart was like an oven (v 6aB). 

c. It {htf) was burning like a blazing flame (v 6bC). 

d. All of them became heated like an oven (v 7aA). 

A, B, and d have the word “oven” in common, a and c have the word 
“burning.” a and d have a plural reference (“they,” “all of them”), while 
B and c are singular (“their heart,” “it”), a and c have pronouns {hem 
and hd f ). b and d have the similar libbam and kullam. This all points to 
the equation of “it” with the oven. 

7a. became heated . The use of the root hmm to describe the sting of 
wine and the heat of a furnace could be no more than play with sounds, or 
both may be combined in one picture: the conspirators struck when they 
were as hot as a furnace, due to wine. The heart is the locus of inebriation 
as well as anger; when it is on fire, self-control is lost (Jer 20:9). 

devoured. This verb probably continues the image of fire. In Ps 21:10 
the fire of Yahweh’s anger devours his enemies “like an oven.” Cf. Hos 
8:14; Judg 9:15; Amos 1-2. 

judges. If w 7aB and 7bA constitute a bicolon, then 
“judges” // “kings” instead of the usual “king” // “princes.” Cf. Pss 2:10; 
148:11. We are back to 5:1: the king and his officials are reminded of 
their duty to secure justice. In 7:16aA “their princes” occurs with the verb 
npl, but without any obvious parallel. Hos 7:7bA and 7:16aA would 
make a good bicolon, with chiasm. This suggests that w 3-7 find an echo 
at the end of the chapter, unifying the whole unit. 

7b. calls on me. This is the only personal remark made by God, his only 
comment on the event, and it is surprisingly succinct. Although we have 
included this in the structure of w 3-7, its connection with the whole is 
not clear. It seems to begin a new thought, and might be transitional to the 
following. At the same time it is a kind of coda to the story of the murder 
of “our king.” Hos 7:14aA is similar. Whatever the artistic intention of 
the author, the effect of such linkages is to sustain the discourse. If v 7bB 
rounds off the preceding account, summing it up, it may mean that no one 
calls out to Yahweh against {b) them, i.e. nobody makes any protest to 
Yahweh about the violence represented by such a palace of revolution as 
seems to be going on in w 3-7. Under the circumstances of the violence 
and chaos described in w 3-7, it would be the final proof of the total loss 
of the knowledge of Yahweh (4:1) that even in such an extremity none of 
them calls on Yahweh. Had they done so, there would have been deliver¬ 
ance, even at the last minute. 

Hos 7:14 says that they do cry out in protest, but not sincerely. If v 
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7bB is an isolated thematic statement of a more general kind, it could be 
an inclusion for 6:7 (note hemma and bahem ), thus isolating 6:7-7:7 as 
a major unit: 

There they acted treacherously against me. 

None of them calls out to me. 

(Note the matching positions of bi and ' elay .) 



XIII. THE STATE OF THE NATION: 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 

(7:8-16) 


Ephraim: raw food, rotten food 
7:8a Ephraim — he is mixed up with the nations. 
8b Ephraim has become an unturned cake. 

9 a Foreigners have eaten away his strength, 
but he has not realized it. 

9 b Mold is sprinkled upon him, 
but he has not realized it. 

10a The pride of Israel will testify against him. 

10b They have not returned to Yahweh their God. 
They have not sought him in all this. 


Ephraim: a dumb dove 

11a Ephraim became like a silly brainless dove, 
lib They called to Egypt, 

they went to Assyria. 

12a As they have certainly gone to Assyria — 

I will spread my net over them. 

12b Like birds of the skies I will bring them down. 

So I will chastise them according to report of their treaties. 


Ephraim wanders from Yahweh 

13a Woe to them, for they have wandered away from me. 

Destruction to them, for they have rebelled against me. 
13b Yet I was the one who redeemed them. 

They were the ones who told lies about me. 

14a They did not cry out to me from their hearts. 

They did not shriek from their beds. 

14b For grain and must they lacerate themselves. 

They have departed from me. 



VII Neo-Assyrian Relief of a Lion Being Released from Its Cage. Nineveh (modem Kuyunjik, 
Iraq), from the North Palace of Ashurbanipal (668-627). 















viii. Neo-Assyrian Relief of Chariot Battle Attack. Kalhu (biblical Calah, modem Nimrud, 
Iraq), from the Northwest Palace of Ashumasirpal II (883-859). 














ix. Neo-Assyrian Relief of Horseback Battle Attack. Kalhu (biblical Calah, modem Nimrud, 
Iraq), from the Northwest Palace of Ashumasirpal II (883-859). 




g and Inscription, which reads in part 
u he blessed by Yahweh, our guardian, and by 
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Ephraim turns to a no-god 
15a I was the one who trained them; 

I strengthened their arms; 

15b But they plotted evil against me. 

16a They turned to a no-god. 

They became like a slack bow. 

16b Their princes fell by the sword — 

out of the rage of the tongue of the One who mocked them — 
in the land of Egypt. 


NOTES 


7:8-16. This passage deals with various aspects of Israel’s entanglement 
in international politics. It is less coherent than other parts of the book. 
No single situation can be discerned; no one theme dominates and unifies 
it. From the literary point of view its texture is like that of the rest of 
Hosea: it is quasi-poetical. There are some well-formed poetic units, inter¬ 
spersed with lines which are closer to normal prose. 

The bounds of 7:8-16 as a unit arc marked by the closure at 7:7 (al¬ 
though 7:7bB could be a suture), and by the new beginning at 8:1. Fur¬ 
thermore, 7:8 is the onset of a new discourse, and 7:16 has the stylistic 
marks of a conclusion. This does not prove that everything in between is a 
single piece. The unit is commonly viewed as a collection of small, even 
fragmentary, oracles. In terms of theme and composition it divides into 
four parts. There are continuities, such as the themes of going to Assyria 
and Egypt, and the similes. Verbal signals supply connections, on the 
domino principle. Thus v 11 ends with ’swr hlkw and v 12 begins k’sr 
ylkw (Ceresko 1978:3-4). The last line of v 13 is close enough to the 
first line of v 14 to be considered a poetic parallel. The question is 
whether this organizing principle is part of the original craftsmanship of 
the author, or whether it is an artificial arrangement of an editor. If the 
former, an attempt should be made to make sense of w 8—16 as a whole; 
if the latter, the interpreter is under a lighter obligation on that score, 
namely, to follow the path of the editor. 

Verse 8 is a bicolon in which Ephraim is repeated, suspended for 
topicalization in its first occurrence; only in a general way is the content of 
the lines similar. Each is a distinct masal, linked only by the common 
background of cooking. Verse lib is a well-formed bicolon: 
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misrayim qara'ti 5/6 syllables 

’assur hdldkti 5 

Verse 12b exhibits parallelism with chiasmus. 

ke‘op hasMmayim 'dridem 8/9 syllables 

'aysirem keXema‘ la'dddtdm 8/10 

The absence of any coordinating conjunction in these bicola is notewor¬ 
thy. Verse 13b has two lines of quite unequal length, but the contrastive 
juxtaposition of the free-form pronouns indicates antithetic parallelism. 

we’dndki ’epdem 6 syllables 

wehemmd dibberd f dlay kezdbim 6 + 5 

Verse 10 is best analyzed as a tricolon. There is an introductory line fol¬ 
lowed by a bicolon which provides a more detailed exposition of the first 
line. With the disproportion between the parallels ’el-yhwh 'eldhehem and 
-hd, there is room in the last line for further development, with the cli¬ 
mactic bekol-zd't. 

we'ana ge'dn-yifra'el bepanayw 11 syllables 

welo'-Sabd ' el-yhwh 'eldhehem 11 

welo'biqsuhd bekol-zo't 8 

The same kind of tricolon (an unmatched line followed by a more regular 
bicolon) is used in w 11 and 12aB-b; the bicola in these verses have al¬ 
ready been described above. 

Verse 9 is a well-formed tetracolon, made up of two long sentences of 
identical grammatical structure. The use of the conjunctions here is in¬ 
teresting: we is used for antithesis (“but”); coordination is secured by 
gam. Verse 13 contains four clauses in two compound sentences. Verse 14 
is construed as four lines, although the last line, yasdrd-bi, is much shorter 
than the other three, which have ten syllables each. Since the middle two 
fines are fairly close in meaning, chiastic parallelism (A B B' A') is pres¬ 
ent. Poetic patterns are much harder to trace in w 15 and 16. 

There is effective use of repetition. “Ephraim” is repeated in v 8. “But 
he has not realized it” is repeated in v 9. The two clauses in v 10b begin 
with “and not.” “To them” is repeated in similar clauses in v 13. 

Hos 7:8-16 contains some of Hosea’s most memorable similes: 
Ephraim is like a silly dove (v 11); Israel is like a slack bow (v 16). 
Verse 8 contains a metaphor, a rarity in this book as in the entire Bible — 
“Ephraim has become an unturned cake.” The simile in v 12 illustrates 
the activity of Yahweh rather than the state of the people. From our point 
of view, the artistry is hard to grasp. The purpose of a simile is to make 
something clearer by saying that it is “like” something else. But v 11 is the 
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only simile which provides the other member of the comparison. Apart 
from w lib, 12a, and 16b, there is no allusion to any identifiable histori¬ 
cal event or tradition. Aside from Ephraim’s foolish involvement in inter¬ 
national politics and neglect of trust in Yahweh, the faults are of a general 
character. “A cake unturned” is certainly a fanciful description; but what 
does it refer to? In what respect is Ephraim a cake not turned over? In 
what kind of conduct is Ephraim like a slack bow? 

Ephraim dominates the passage. Unlike other places in Hosea, Judah 
does not appear here in parallel to Ephraim. This raises the question of 
the subject of the plural verbs. The use of hu’ in w 8 and 9 shows that 
Ephraim is singular. Elsewhere plural verbs and pronouns show that both 
parts of the nation are in view. The reference to “Israel” in v 10a is 
similarly singular; but in v 10b the verbs are plural. Verse 11a refers 
to Ephraim as singular, followed by a bicolon in v lib in which the verbs 
are plural. From this it can be inferred that Ephraim and Israel are not the 
same. They must refer to distinct parts of the northern kingdom, individu¬ 
ally denounced in w 10a and 11a; and denounced together in w 10b 
and lib. After v 11a, the verbs and pronouns in w 12-16 are plural; but 
neither Ephraim nor Israel is named. This inference — that Ephraim and 
Israel are different — agrees with 5:5. It suggests further that Ephraim 
and Israel might not be synonymous in other places, such as 5:3, as gener¬ 
ally assumed. 

7:8-9. These verses constitute a little poem that can be separated from 
the rest, although v 10 must have some climactic or connective function. 

8a. Ephraim . Verse 8 is clearly a bicolon, its structure reinforced by the 
repetition of Ephraim. Yet the parallelism between w 8 a and 8 b is not ev¬ 
ident. This could be intentional: Hosea’s extensive use of similes is 
reminiscent of the enigmas of the “wise.” 

The absence of a conjunction before v 8b is not a sure sign that there is 
a major break here. Better evidence comes from the use of the key words 
“Assyria” and “Egypt,” and from the overall structure. If 'Sr at the begin¬ 
ning of v 12 is rightly read as “Assyria,” then w 12-16 are marked as a 
unit by the inclusion “Assyria . . . Egypt,” in a sequence the inverse of 
that in v lib (Lundbom 1979). If the “nations” mentioned in v 8a are 
not all nations, or nations in general, but specifically the two nations 
spoken of in w 8—16, then there is a close link between v 8a and v 11, 
with two images of Ephraim, the cake and the dove. 

mixed up. This is the only occurrence of the Hitpolel of bll. The Qal is 
transitive, and means “to mingle”; largely a technical term in cookery, it 
means to make a mixture, as of flour and oil, presumably homogeneous. 
As a reflexive the Hitpolel would then mean “Ephraim mixes himself up 
with the nations, so as to become indistinguishable from them.” In Ps 
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92:11 the Qal has the less common meaning “to anoint a person with 
oil.” In Gen 11:7 and 9 it describes the confusion and difficulties of com¬ 
munication which result from mixing together people of different lan¬ 
guages. The image of blending in cookery might be a continuation of the 
baker image from 7:3-7. It would mean that Ephraim has reverted com¬ 
pletely to paganism. Such a mixture could come about in two ways. First, 
Ephraim is dispersed through foreign countries, losing its national iden¬ 
tity. Secondly, foreign manners have so penetrated the homeland that 
Ephraim is no longer a distinct people. The choice between these two 
depends on whether yitbolal is middle or reflexive. The reflexive would 
place the blame on Ephr aim — he has mixed himself up with the nations. 
If middle, the statement could mean that he is all mixed up in himself; and 
the verb could be durative — he is continually in confusion, in parallel to 
w 9aB and 9bB, “he has not realized it.” Verse 9 gives the impression 
that Ephraim is unaware of deterioration, and strikes a note of pity. 

The meaning of bll in Genesis 11, if applied here, would mean that 
Ephraim has been thrown into confusion; b would be instrumental, “by.” 
With the Qal of bll t b marks the material that is mixed in, usually oil. If 
the image is meant to apply exactly, this would mean that Ephraim has 
mixed foreigners into himself, like oil into flour. Since the imagery of bak¬ 
ing is present in v 8b as well, this result is preferred, although in w 12-16 
Hosea will talk about scattering Israel among the nations, or at least a re¬ 
turn to Egypt and exile in Assyria. This does not mean, however, that the 
lines are synonymous or that the figures have to be congruent. 

nations . Cf. 9:1; 10:10. Since Egypt and Assyria are still remote, the 
“nations” here could also be the smaller nations with which Ephraim was 
involved in alliances and wars. These experiences were generally disas¬ 
trous. Alternating cooperation and conflict with Damascus, for example, 
was incongruous. 

8b. unturned . The negative beti, “not,” is rarely used with a participle; 
see II Sam 1:21. In baking, the small cakes of bread are put on the inside 
walls of a heated oven. If they are not turned over they will not just be 
“half- (i.e. incompletely) baked”; rather they will be burnt on one side 
and raw on the other. This would happen if the baker suddenly left his 
work in the middle of the process, just as Yahweh might withdraw from 
Israel (5:6). A similar thought recurs in 8:8. Although hdpak can mean 
not only “to turn over” (and hence to overturn), but also to turn around 
or to turn something into something else, here the action is almost cer¬ 
tainly the turning over of a piece of bread. The simile describes a defect, 
but does not serve to diagnose it. It seems to be general political folly. 
Verses 8a and 9a describe the reality; w 8b and 9b are metaphors. 

9a. Foreigners. The word zarim occurs in 5:7, and again in 8:7, where 
it is also connected with eating. The perfect form suggests that this has al- 
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ready happened, although Ephraim does not realize it. The verb “to eat” 
is probably not tied to the preceding remark about a cake; cf. Isa 1:7. The 
“foreigners” are connected with the “nations” (v 8a) with which Ephraim 
has mixed himself. In the light of 5:7, where the offspring gained by adul¬ 
terous connection with a rival god are called bdriim zdrtm, the strangers 
who now have eaten Ephraim’s strength might not be foreign invaders or 
overlords, but his own bastard children. 

strength . The word kooh usually means (physical) strength, including 
virility, but can designate the produce of the soil (Gen 4:12; cf. Job 6:22; 
Prov 5:10). Verse 9aA is accordingly ambiguous, but the verb “to eat” 
suggests that the consumption of Israel’s agricultural products is literally 
intended. Even so, “eating produce” could be used figuratively to refer to 
tribute paid to a foreign ruler. In common parlance, “to eat a piece of 
land” means to have the usufruct of an estate, which could describe the 
obligations of a vassal Israelite king to Assyria, as a result of which Israel 
was laid waste economically. Ephraim was unaware of its plight, because 
it saw only the temporary advantages of survival and security. 

9b. Mold . Verses 9a and 9b have the same grammatical structure, and 
the same number of syllables. The traditional picture of aged Ephraim 
with grey hair must be rejected. Grey hair was worn with pride and satis¬ 
faction in Israel; old age was respected, and the evening of life was a time 
of prestige and usefulness. Hence grey hair would be welcomed, not ig¬ 
nored. It would not be a matter for pity or reproach. 

The verb zaraq , Qal transitive, means “to sprinkle,” and is used mainly 
for blood. It cannot be applied to hair in the same sense; the usual prepo¬ 
sition is *al, not b. The form here is probably a Qal passive since there is a 
Pu‘al but no Pi‘el. The difficulty in the verb has been recognized for a long 
time. The LXX, translating “sprang out,” seems to have a reading zarefyd; 
cf. the Syriac. Koehler-Baumgartner (1958:269), following G. R. Driver, 
suppose zrq II, meaning “to be bright or light.” Hos 7:9 is the only case 
they recognize of this root with such a meaning. Blau (1955:341), draw¬ 
ing on Arabic cognates, proposes a verb zrq meaning “to creep up to 
stealthily.” The picture of w 8-9 can be completed if we recognize that 
sibd here designates, not grey human hair, but the hairs of mold on 
food, like Akkadian sibu (Paul 1968:119-20). The analogy here contin¬ 
ues the cake reference of v 8b and the general pattern of culinary lan¬ 
guage; the Akkadian cognate is used specifically of moldy bread. 

The twice repeated “but he has not realized it” is given added pathos by 
the prominent personal pronoun hti; cf. Isa 1:3. Hosea has repeatedly as¬ 
serted that Israel does not know Yahweh; as a consequence they do not 
know their own condition. Verse 11 presents Ephraim as stupid and gulli¬ 
ble. It all adds up to a picture of self-deception, a refusal to face the facts. 
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Israel was still harboring delusions about the game of international power 
politics; actually the nation was exhausted. 

10. The poetic structure of v 10b, which is a well-formed bicolon, 
leaves v 10a somewhat isolated, but the whole should be viewed as a 
tricolon, with the first line a general statement of which the following two 
are an expansion. Verse 10a is the same as 5:5a, which is also followed by 
a bicolon. See the Notes there. “The pride of Israel” is blind insolence, 
self-condemning, all the while refusing to turn to Yahweh. The remainder 
of the chapter gives reminders of Yahweh’s benefactions (w 13bA, 15a), 
set against Israel’s acts of rebellion. The indictment here leads to various 
threats (w 12, 13a, 16b). 

10b. returned. The sequence “return . . . and seek” is found also in 
3:5; see the Notes there; the phrase “Yahweh their God” occurs there too 
(cf. 1:7; 12:10; 13:4; 14:2). 

all this . That is, the distressing situation described in w 8 and 9, capped 
by the accusation in v 10a. The divine call is heard in chastisements (v 
9a), in the experience of rotting (v 9b), in the word of condemnation (v 
10a), in the constant reminder of Yahweh’s past favors (v 13b). Only in 
14:3 is an explicit call to repent (“return to Yahweh”) given. Otherwise 
the people’s deeds do not allow them to return (5:4); they refuse to re¬ 
turn (11:5); they do not return (7:10). Yahweh himself will have to 
bring about their return (6:11), at the end of days (3:5). 

11a. became . Like hay a in v 8b, wayeht indicates a specific develop¬ 
ment, not just a general characteristic. It is precisely the negotiations with 
Egypt and Assyria (v lib) that reveal this flaw in Ephraim’s character. 

brainless. Literally “without heart.” The word leb is used quite often in 
this part of Hosea. It has connotations of discernment, not simply intelli¬ 
gence. In Isa 1:3, where the phrase Id’ yada ( is used, Israel’s lack of sense 
is contrasted with the wisdom of animals who know their master’s manger. 
The blunt phrase used here, ’en leb , can be construed in several ways. It 
could stand in apposition with pota as another attribute of the dove, as we 
render it; or it could be a complement of the clause, an attribute of 
Ephraim: “and Ephraim has become min dless (like a silly dove).” That 
the people have lost their senses has already been stated in 4:11. This is 
not a statement that Ephraim is like a dove which in its innocence (Matt 
10:16) could be admired. The aimless activity of the dove here, flying 
from one place to another, suggests that it is frightened, rather than gulli¬ 
ble; the Targum has picked up this nuance by translating leb as “courage” 
rather than intelligence. Nonetheless something more reprehensible than 
timidity is present. Hosea constantly emphasizes Israel’s culpable igno¬ 
rance. The people have abandoned covenant knowledge and thereby per¬ 
verted their knowledge of other reality. Enmeshed in theological error 
they misjudge the political situation and have no self-knowledge. Their 
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stupid blindness is seen at its worst in their incomprehensible refusal to re¬ 
turn to Yahweh or to seek him “in all this” (v 10), i.e. in spite of the se¬ 
verity of all the disasters that have overwhelmed them since they deserted 
Yahweh (Amos 4; Jeremiah 44), and in spite of the warmth and openness 
of his constant invitation to return (14:3). The simile is repeated more fa¬ 
vorably in 11:11. 

dove. The bird is fluttery, so simple-minded as to be easily deceived and 
enticed. Do the several similes of w 8 and 11 help to interpret each other? 
What is the similarity between an unturned cake and a silly dove, if both 
images describe the same defect in Ephraim? Deut 11:16 associates the 
verb pty, “to be simple,” with the “heart” in the matter of Israel’s deflec¬ 
tion to idolatry. 

lib. Egypt. This country is mentioned thirteen times in Hosea. Five 
times (2:17; 11:1; 12:10,14; 13:4) the name occurs in recitations of the 
Exodus tradition. If we include 'sr in 7:12 (see the Note there) Assyria 
is mentioned ten times; twice it is cited as a vain political hope for Israel 
(5:13; 14:4). In seven occurrences, Egypt and Assyria are mentioned, as 
here, in synonymous parallelism. They are the two great powers between 
which the little countries of Syria-Palestine lay. The sequence Egypt-As- 
syria is used four times (7:11; 9:3; 11:5,11). In one bicolon (12:2) the 
sequence Assyria-Egypt is met. In two more occurrences Assyria and 
Egypt, in that sequence, are mentioned in separated, and otherwise un¬ 
paired, lines, marking larger structures; these are 7:12a with 16b and 8:9a 
with 13b. Isolated statements that Israel will return to Egypt (9:6) and 
will be taken to Assyria (or at least their spoil will) (10:6) constitute an¬ 
other such pair whose connection should be sought in a larger structure. 
The politics are realistic, although Egypt and Assyria are not yet directly 
involved. A time of decision is being described. Hosea cannot foresee the 
consequences. He does not predict conquest by Assyria, for example, but 
he knows that the outcome will be terrible if present policy is pursued. 

The absence of the usual prepositions with the verbs “called” and 
“went” makes the bicolon terse and tight. Both nouns should be consid¬ 
ered the objects of both verbs. Ephraim has sent ambassadors to both 
countries to cry out for aid. 

12. This verse presents a number of difficulties. Verse 12b is almost 
unintelligible. Verse 12a seems to have a close connection with v 11 in the 
repetition of the verb “to go” and in the continued use of bird similes. 

12a. Assyria. In the MT, the first word is ka’aSer , “like that,” or 
“when.” This is plausible, and with the verb yeleku , “they (will) walk,” 
continuing from v 11, would mean “as they walk (to Assyria and 
Egypt).” There are, nevertheless, several reasons for reading emphatic 
kaph and “Assyria” instead of k’sr. (1) The relative *aser occurs only 
about six times in cc 4—14, and is unlikely to be used in a passage like 
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7*8-16, which is certainly not prose. (2) The text with emendation 
repeats the last clause of v 11. (3) The occurrence of Assyria provides a 
poetic partner for “Egypt” in v 16. This is needed because, as shown 
above, Egypt is mentioned alone by Hosea only in reference to the Exodus 
event, never to the contemporary situation. Furthermore, unless v 16bB is 
linked with v 12, it does not have any other connection with the context; 
such an inclusion makes the unity of w 12-16 clearer, a further aid to in¬ 
terpretation. The same kind of device marks 8:9-13 as a unit. (4) This 
emendation makes v 11 a text for w 12-16: the names Egypt / As¬ 
syria//Assyria / Egypt are used in chiasm so that the unit from v lib to 
v 16 begins and ends with the word “Egypt.” In v 16 Egypt is called “the 
land of Egypt” (one of five times in Hosea); Assyria is called “the 
land of Assyria” only once (11:11). There we have the parallels 
“Egypt” // “land of Assyria”; here we have “Assyria // “land of Egypt.” 
Assyria is spelled plene generally, but defective spellings occur both in 
Hebrew (I Chron 5:6) and in contemporary Aramaic texts (Fitzmyer 
1967:45). 

net. In Ezek 19:8 a similar clause, “They threw ( yprsw ) their net 
(rstm ) over him,” describes the capture of a lion. Unfortunately the 
identity of the prey in Hos 7:12a is unknown, though a bird seems likely. 
Evidently, similar equipment was used in bird-catching and in snaring ter¬ 
restrial animals. The historical reality which corresponds to this image is 
not explicated. There are no grounds for supposing that it describes the 
Captivity; on the contrary it gives the impression of frustrating an attempt 
to reach Assyria or Egypt or both. 

12b. birds . The singular noun is collective. Hosea usually says “bird(s) 
of the skies” (2:20; 4:3; 7:12); only 9:11 lacks the epithet. The verse 
describes catching birds of the air with a net, something different from 
birds being ensnared by a ground trap (Amos 3:5), though it is not clear 
in what way. Amos 9:2 has the same verb as Hos 7:12 and the same pic¬ 
ture of bringing a bird down from the sky. Attempts have been made to 
fill out the picture, by supposing that the birds are actually lured down 
from the sky by some kind of bait; or first brought down by a missile, be¬ 
fore the net is cast over them. This is not necessary if the imagery permits 
the divine bird-catcher to fly through the air with his net, like Enlil. It is 
possible that Yahweh moves “like an eagle” (Hos 8:1). The sequence of 
events in v 12 could be as follows: (1)1 will bring them down like birds 
of the sky [by unspecified means]; (2) I will throw my net over them [not 
just to catch them, but to imprison them]; (3) then I will discipline them. 

chastise. *ysrm seems to have the root ysr like ysr try, “I trained,” in v 15, 
and mfisar, “chastisement,” in 5:2, which is close to pah and re$et. Some 
MSS read 'ysyrm (cf BH 2 ), which supports the MT parsing of the form as 
a Hip‘il of ysr . The context, however, suggests the root *sr, “to bind,” al- 
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though neither *sr nor ysr has an attested HipHl, unless here. An inverse 
problem turns up in 10:10, where Vm occurs; it looks as if it comes from 
the root ’sr, but could be derived from ysr. Such variants could be copy¬ 
ists’ errors, but it is significant that the confusion occurs in words which 
have roots with a weak consonant in the first position. Yissarti (7:15) is a 
stable form and its presence nearby is a powerful argument for leaving the 
root ysr intact in v 12. In *’a’asirem, from ’sr, the second 'alep could dis- 
similate (palatalize) to give the form in v 12, a credible change from the 
phonetic point of view. Such an apparent convergence of the roots ’sr and 
ysr would be aided both by the two consonants that the roots possess in 
common, and also by some semantic overlap of the roots in the idea of 
corrective punishment. Here it could mean “to capture,” that is, imprison 
for punishment, combining both ideas. 

The MT pointing of ’ysrm in 7:12 is another matter. As a HipHl it is 
difficult. The defective orthography gives no support to -i- as the stem 
vowel; the initial diphthong ' ay- is difficult in Hebrew, especially in the 
northern dialect; reading a medial lew a cannot save the form, for such has 
no place in a HipHL And, as has been observed, the HipHl of this root is 
not otherwise attested. Its presence here could be simply an imitation of 
the preceding ’oridem. These are some of the reasons why other commen¬ 
tators prefer to read a Pi‘el of ysr, dyasserem, “I will chastise them,” a 
credible form which does justice to the consonants and fits the severe tone 
of the passage. 

according to report of their treaties . This requires reading for MT’s 
“their congregation” (root y‘d), ‘edtitam, “their oath, covenant” (root 
f wd). This line identifies the form of rebellion against Yahweh, and fits 
Menahem’s deal with Pul (II Kings 15:17-22). The payment of his trib¬ 
ute is recorded in the Assyrian annals. On the etymology of roots with ‘-d 
and their associations with covenant ideas, see J. A. Thompson (1965), 
and on the type of treaties involved, see Fitzmyer (1967:23-24). Such a 
treaty would certainly involve submission to the Assyrian gods, and so 
treachery against Yahweh. According to Ezek 12:13; 17:20, it is fitting 
punishment for a treaty breaker to be caught in a net. On the covenants 
made with both Assyria (v 12) and Egypt (v 16) at the same time, see 
12:1-2, where several of the ideas of c 7 are met again. If 12aB-12bA are 
read as a bicolon, v 12aA is left to be more closely connected to v 12bB. 

13 a. This can be construed as two lines with a marked caesura in each. 

’oy lahem / kt-nadedu mimmenni 

sod lahem / kt-pale‘u bi 

There is a marked increase in intensity in the second line. “Woe” means 
“destruction,” while “wandered away” is specified as “rebelled.” 

Woe. Compare 9:12, where ’oy occurs in a different kind of clause. Of 
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twenty-three biblical occurrences, ’6y is used twelve times in “woe to me” 
as an expression of distress (e.g. Isa 6:5); four times in “woe to you,” 
where it sounds like a threat (e.g. Jer 13:27); and six times in “woe to 
him/them,” as here, an indirect threat. (One occurrence is indeter¬ 
minate.) The use of ’6y in parallel with sod makes the former a noun, 
rather than an exclamation; these short clauses are more like curses than 
predictions. It rem ains possible, however, that a note of compassion rather 
than vindictiveness is present; cf. 11:8. 

wandered. Not the wanderings of someone who is lost, but those of a 
person driven out and finding no home. See 9:17. The impression given is 
that the wanderer loses security and does not find another haven. There 
is no substitute for the security of life with Yahweh. The element of will¬ 
fulness is secured more clearly by the parallel “rebelled.” In Jer 4:25 and 
9:9, ndd is used to describe the (seasonal?) disappearance of birds; cf. 
Isa 10:14. The idea of homeless wanderers is dominant here, as in Jer 
49:5. 

There is no evidence that the allegory of cc 1-3 receives any atten¬ 
tion in cc 4—14. The picture of the errant wife who strays from her home 
may be in the picture, but it is doubtful. 

13b. In this bicolon, a coordination of two clauses with the free form 
pronouns in prominent positions secures contrast. The charges of cove¬ 
nant-breaking (6:7) and treachery are here specified as slandering God, 
Yahweh’s goodness in redeeming them makes more inexcusable their in¬ 
gratitude not merely in forgetting him (2:15), but in slandering him. One 
part of the slander was to attribute his generosity to the Baals (2:7); this 
is the negative side of their “lies.” Another slander, recorded in 7:2, is to 
say that God has forgotten all their evil. A connection between devasta¬ 
tion and lying is made again in 12:2, showing that v 13b is connected with 
v 13a. It is also to be linked with what follows. In w 14-16 the sin con¬ 
demned is not illicit activity in international politics, as in w 11-12, but 
involvement in Canaanite religion. Speaking lies against me (v 13bB) and 
plotting evil against me (v 15b) are similar. The rebellion is not only 
overt (resorting to Baal, going to Assyria), but it is also in the mind, a 
theological error that begins with a false opinion of Yahweh’s character. 

The similarity between v 13b and v 15a is shown by similar use of pro¬ 
nouns ’nky and Try, “I.” Note also the sequence of verb forms: 

13b Yahweh’s act of redemption — imperfect verb 
Their act of rebellion — perfect verb 
15a Yahweh’s act of chastisement — two perfect verbs 
Their perverse response — imperfect verb. 

Apart from the chiastic pattern, it is not possible to find any distinctions 
of either tense or aspect in the use of these verbs, or to decide the question 
of temporal subordination of the clauses. 
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redeemed. The verb echoes the language of the Exodus story. A past 
tense rendering is required; there is no need to use a subjunctive — “I 
would redeem them” (/WF). Harper (p. 305) considers other possi¬ 
bilities. Exodus 15 uses the verbs qny and g*l to describe redemption; pdy, 
used here, is Deuteronomic (Deut 7:8; 9:26; 13:6; 21:8; etc.; cf. Ps 
78:42). Verse 15a moves on to the phase of salvation history that follows 
the Exodus, the discipline of the desert; here already they had begun to 
speak words against the Most High. Israel’s reactions to Yahweh will 
make it appropriate for him to reverse the movement from Egypt through 
the desert to the promised land. The people will be defeated in their land 
(v 13), foreigners will possess it (v 9; 8:7); they will return to Egypt 
(v 16; 8:13) and die there (9:3,6). 

lies . Hosea uses several other roots to describe deception, such as bgd, 
kfys. The one used here, kzb, occurs again in 12:2. The preposition ( al 
here is ambiguous; it could mean the lies were told “against,” “concern¬ 
ing,” or simply “to.” Once again the historical realities which are branded 
as “lies” are not specified. The people have been accused of holding vari¬ 
ous false opinions about Yahweh; the text implies not mere ignorance or 
forgetfulness, but willful perversion of the truth about God. If one opinion 
is to be identified as the supreme “lie” about Yahweh, it is that “he cannot 
save” (Jer 14:9). It is this unbelief that attracts the people to Assyria and 
Egypt as possible saviors; and this hope must be renounced (14:4). The 
more immediate context suggests that the “lie” is not in the appeal to As¬ 
syria rather than Yahweh (v lib), but in the use of pagan rites, which 
mean that “they have turned aside from me” (v 14), instead of calling on 
Yahweh “from their hearts.” Verse 15 shows that the “lie” has gone so far 
that they plot against Yahweh. In the context of covenant-making, dbr has 
connotations of swearing forbidden oaths, not simply m akin g false state¬ 
ments. This theme continues into c 8: v 1 says their rebellion (ps ( ) was 
breaking the covenant with Yahweh ('br). 

14-15. These verses are unified by the similarities between v 13b and 
v 15 already pointed out, and by internal features. The use of ' elay , “to 
me,” in w 14a and 15b serves as an inclusion. 

In w 12-16, the prophet denounces the political and diplomatic activi¬ 
ties of Ephraim // Israel and links them with an attack on the people’s 
religious defection to pagan gods and practices (w 14,16). By wandering 
away from Yahweh in pursuit of other gods, they have abandoned their 
only true security; small wonder that they then turn to Assyria or Egypt 
for help. So rebellion against God and covenant violation will produce 
disaster in the foreign field as well. 

The four lines in v 14 are quite uneven in length, and do not display the 
usual patterns of parallelism. Verses 14aB and 14bA make a good bicolon: 
the same preposition is used in each line and the imperfect verbs are in 
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chiasm. This bicolon extends v 14aA, which may be linked in envelope 
fashion with v 14bB. Besides the connection with v 14bB, v 14aA has 
connections with other passages. It stands in parallel with v 13bB. Verse 
14aA implies that there is invocation of Yahweh, but that it is insincere; 
the same stress on false thinking is found in 7:2. The statement in v 7bB, 
that “none of them call upon me,” can be harmonized with the rest if the 
qualification “with their hearts” is understood from v 14a. Cf. Isa 29:13. 
The same goes for the repetition of the verb “to cry out” in 8:2, where the 
claim to know the God of Israel is palpably false (see the Note there). 
“Calling out to Yahweh” was what started the Exodus (I Sam 12:8,10; 
Exod 2:23) and stimulated other rescue acts later in their history. There 
is a similar appeal to God, but it is false. 

The short concluding line of v 14 is like similar accusations that appear 
from time to time in this section, the nearest being in v 13 — “for they 
have wandered away from me”; “for they have rebelled against me”; cf. 
“they h^ve perpetrated enormities” (6:9); “they have manufactured an 
idol” (7:1). 

Paul diagnoses the state of the heathen by saying that when they ex¬ 
changed the Good (cf. Hos 8:3) for evil (cf. Hos 7:15), they were given 
over to abominable practices (Rom 1:24/). This is essentially what the 
Israelites have done. The parallelism of z ( q and yll is found in Ezek 
21:17, where z‘q describes a cry of distress for redress of grievances and 
yll describes the expression of grief in mourning rites. The source of the 
distress out of which they should call upon Yahweh, but don’t, is the crop 
failure, threatened in Hos 2:11. Joel 1:10-11 illustrates the situation, 
using the idiom hylyl ‘ al . 

14a. beds. What beds are used for in this situation is not clear. If they 
are cult furniture on which liturgical acts were performed, then this would 
be different from the mourning ritual; see Mic 2:1 and Isa 57:5-11, 
which have many elements in common with Hosea 7. They show that the 
“bed” is used in the cult in connection with rituals of the worst kind. Ps 
149:5 has the faithful expressing exultant praise “on their couches” 
(Dahood 1970:357). Ps 6:7 presents a pitiful picture of a grief-stricken 
person watering his couch with tears; in the Ugaritic story of Keret, the 
bereaved king does the same (Dahood 1966:38). Compare also Enoch 
in the Second Book of Enoch, which begins with the patriarch weeping on 
his bed (cf. II Esd 3:1). The bed then can be used for proper and im¬ 
proper liturgical acts. If Hos 7:14 is like Mic 2:1, screaming on their beds 
is contrasted to calling on God with their hearts. If it is like Ps 149:5, it is 
a legitimate act of devotion to Yahweh, which they are neglecting, and Id* 
in v 14aA covers the verb of v 14aB. 

14b. grain and must. Grain and related products are mentioned six 
times in Hosea, notably in c 2 (vv 10,11,24), where the point at issue 
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was whether Yahweh or Baal provided these necessities of life. The pro¬ 
vision of grain will mark the eschaton (14:8). The crisis, which stimulated 
resort to these pagan techniques, was a failure of cereal and grape 
harvests. Note that the nouns have no articles, and that the preposition is 
not used before the second member of this closely coordinated pair, as is 
normal in Hebrew. 

lacerated. Emend MT’s ytgwrrw to ytgwddw. Similar measures, in time 
of drought, are described in I Kings 18:28. It has often been suggested, 
but never demonstrated, that mimetic magic supplies the motivation for 
self-mutilation. The flow of human blood imitates the release of the ferti¬ 
lizing forces (or rain) by the god. This is the form that “calling upon god” 
takes in Canaanite religion. Jer 41:5 seems to indicate that such things 
could even be done for Yahweh; cf. Joel 1:10-11. Verse 16aA suggests 
that something worse is happening than not calling on Yahweh sincerely 
(v 14aA). They are not calling on Yahweh at all. Perhaps they were 
calling on all the gods they knew about — Yahweh and Baal being the 
most prominent. Jer 16:5-9 prohibits the use of pagan mourning rites for 
the human dead in Israel. The circumstances of this prohibition were ex¬ 
ceptional, since all normal life was to be suspended; it could be that in 
better times the people would be able to mourn in this fashion without 
censure. But Deut 14:1 also forbids mourning rites like those of the 
Canaanites, without qualification, presumably because they were inextrica¬ 
bly bound up with devotion to the gods. In these passages, forms of the 
root gdd, “to cut,” are used, and many manuscripts read yitgddadu here 
for the form yitgdraru of MT. (The reverse happens in Jer 5:7b, where 
the text is yitgddadu , and some MSS have yitgdraru.) The confusion is 
easily explained; r and d are similar in most forms of Hebrew script and 
indistinguishable in some. 

The form yitgdraru is hard to explain in the context if derived from gwr 
I, “to sojourn,” thus perhaps “they have made themselves aliens.” This 
could be interpreted as a parallel to v 14bB. In its only other occurrence 
(I Kings 17:20), the Hitpolel means “to secure hospitality with.” If the 
verb is derived from gwr n, “to stir up (a quarrel),” then it could 
describe hostility against Yahweh, and again the last line may be parallel; 
this would be the only example of this root in the Hitpolel. Because w 
14aB and 14bA make a good bicolon, it would be appropriate to see the 
two clauses as parallel. To rile oneself up for a quarrel could mean to 
work oneself up into a frenzy, but the emotions and motives are quite 
different. The Hitpolel of grr in Jer 30:23 describes a sweeping whirlwind 
( sa‘ar mitgorer) and the similar sa'ar mitholel in Jer 23:19 confirms the 
idea of a whirling motion. Accordingly, it remains possible, although du¬ 
bious, that the MT of Hos 7:14 is correct. 

departed from me. This sense of sur is suitable; the idiom and situation 
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require that bt be interpreted as “from me.” YaS&bd in v 16aA is a 
matching word, the other side of the action: they turn from me and they 
turn to Baal. It has been suggested plausibly that we read *yasdrti, from 
srr t “to rebel”; the root occurs in 4:16. A byform sr is possible, and would 
fit in with Hosea’s vocabulary (see sar in 4:18). 

Hos 7:14 has vocabulary in common with Mic 2:1, where Israel is ac¬ 
cused of thinking ( hsb ) iniquity and doing evil (r‘) on their beds (‘al- 
miskebotam). As in Hos 7:6, they carry out their deeds in the morning, 
when the sun rises. 

15a, This verse is close to v 13b in grammatical structure; both contain 
memories of the Exodus. 

trained . The verb ysr describes corrective and instructive punishment; a 
pun may be intended between yastirti (Israel’s disdainful act) and yissarti 
(Yahweh’s kindly act). This is the language of Deut 8:5, where the point 
is made that in die desert Israel had thoroughly learned that Yahweh was 
training them as a man trains his son; here the contrast is between Yah¬ 
weh’s educational care and Israel’s perverse response. “At the present, all 
discipline seems not to be joy, but pain” (Heb 12:11), and discipline is 
easily misinterpreted as a sign of God’s disfavor. So Israel interpreted 
their bad experiences, not as a father’s hand guiding them into the right 
way, but as evidence that Yahweh bore them ill will. 

strengthened their arms . Strengthening the hands is a figure of that 
growth in moral strength that comes from exercise. The normal idiom 
refers strength (hzq) to yad, “hand,” and extension (nfy) to zeroa\ 
“arm” (Deut 4:34, but cf. Jer 21:5), 

15b. they plotted . There is much to be said for an only slightly less ob¬ 
vious rendering, “They thought me evil/The Evil One,” In Canaanite 
religion there is no consistent belief that disasters like a crop failure were 
caused by moral faults of the people as a whole. In the Ugaritic legend of 
Aqhat, after Aqhat has been murdered, curses are pronounced on neigh¬ 
boring villages, out of the blight of blood-guilt. There is no accompanying 
doctrine in Canaan that divine favor can be restored when the people turn 
to righteousness as there is in Israel. The ancient Near East was haunted 
by the suspicion that the gods are malicious, at least willful. As against this 
Israel insisted that Yahweh, in his essential character, is gracious and 
compassionate. The afflictions he sends express his justice, and are in¬ 
tended to correct faults (v 15a). In v 15b Israel may be accused of 
projecting onto Yahweh the character of other gods, the quality of being 
“evil.” This old slander they already used in the desert (Num 14:3), a 
slander more suited to Egyptian than Israelite lips (Num 14:16). Since ra‘ 
is the usual antonym of tob, v 15b is completed by 8:3, where Yahweh is 
given the name “Good.” It may be that Yahweh has been dubbed “the 
Evil One” (like ho poneros in the New Testament, Matt 6:13), a name 
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more suited to Baal. Dahood (1970:xlix) suggests that “the Evil One” is 
an epithet of the god Mot, Death. When Amos exhorts the people to “seek 
good, and not evil, . . . Hate evil, and love good” (Amos 5:14-15); 
when Micah accuses them of hating good and loving evil (Mic 3:2); when 
Isaiah charges them with calling good evil, and evil good (Isa 5:20): they 
are using the language of religious allegiance as much as that of ethical 
evaluation. 

The verb Mb means “to devise [evil] against someone,” with the preposi¬ 
tion ' al; and “to consider someone to be something,” with / (I Sam 1:13). 
The difficulty in Hos 7:15b lies in the use of the preposition ' el , rather 
than ’et, for the first object, and the lack of l for the complement. 

16. This verse seems to be fragmentary, although most of the individual 
words are recognizable; it is the combinations that are apparendy mean¬ 
ingless. The syntactic connections often seem disjointed. Thus the last 
phrase “in the land of Egypt” is a locational prepositional phrase modify¬ 
ing some verb, and forming an inclusion with “Assyria” (v 12a). In spite 
of these difficulties there are some clear patches. “Their princes fell/will 
fall by the sword” is a good line of poetry, with an abnormal word order 
which suggests that it fits into some larger poetic structure. Secondly, the 
short phrases, although enigmatic, fall into a rhythmic pattern that sug¬ 
gests a tightly woven passage. Thirdly, Hosea frequently uses such brief 
staccato lines in his verse, so we are encouraged to accept them here also. 

turned . Hosea uses swb geographically, for going back to some place 
one has previously left (8:13), and theologically, for turning back to 
Yahweh in repentance after sin or even apostasy (6:1). Earlier in 2:9 
these meanings merge. The preposition 7 is usual, but its absence from the 
immediate proximity of the verb here is not an insuperable difficulty; it is 
possible that the goal of the return is “the land of Egypt,” which is not 
mentioned until the end of the verse, although the preposition b would go 
better with “they will fall” (location) than with “they will return” (goal). 
This might indicate that y$(w)bw is to be read as “they will reside,” as is 
probably required in Hos 9:3; it is less likely here. No preposition at all is 
used in 8:13. 

no-god . Assuming that the preposition is missing, we take the goal of 
their return to be Id’ ‘al, “Not-‘Al,” a negative divine name. The name 
*al(i) is a variant of ‘eli, ' elyon , “The Most High God,” attested in the 
combination ' el-al , “God Most High,” in 11:7 (cf. Dahood 1970; Pope 
1973). Dahood in a personal communication reads a double divine name, 
le f ‘ali, “the Omnipotent Most High,” recognizing the participle of l’y, “to 
be strong,” here as elsewhere, as a name. He renders the fine “The Om¬ 
nipotent Most High withdrew,” the plural verb governed by a singular 
subject, since the subject, God, attracts a plural of majesty. 

We prefer to look for continuity with v 15; interpretation must decide 
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where the description of Israel’s perfidy ends, and the announcement of 
threats begins. Yahweh’s goodness is described by two perfect verbs 
(v 15a); Israel’s hostile response is described by an imperfect verb in 
v 15b, either iterative, or simply past. Verse 16a adds two more examples 
of Israel’s defection, using an imperfect verb, yswbw, and a perfect, hyw. 

The most likely background for this accusation is Israel’s first apostasy 
in the desert and a comparable apostasy in Hosea’s time. Deuteronomy 
32, which contains similar reproaches, fails in the same way to provide ex¬ 
plicit identification of a known historical event. It could be talking about 
their behavior in the desert (Horeb or Peor), or it could be more general. 
In Deut 32:21 Id' 'el means “a not-god, something that is not a god,” and 
the negative name here is similar. Perhaps lo'-'al is a play on ba‘al t and 
the negative divine name Id' yd'Ilti, “the Non-Helper,” mentioned in Jer 
2:8. If, however, this title is intended to be a jingle that parodies the name 
of Baal, it is a little surprising that Hosea did not say *bal 'al , since this 
negative is in his vocabulary, and, being privative, it would be an even 
more devastating assertion that Baal is a nonentity; cf. Hos 8:6. 

In 3:1 the verb pana, “to turn away,” and in 7:14 the verb swr, “to turn 
aside,” are used to describe Israel’s desertion of Yahweh. The use of the 
verb swb, “to turn back,” here could imply reversion to a paganism that 
the people had previously renounced (Josh 24:23), for Israel clearly 
remembered turning to Yahweh from other gods at a definite point in its 
past history. Since turning to the non-god appears to be the wrong alterna¬ 
tive, it is more likely that here it describes penitential exercises (as de¬ 
scribed in v 14b) directed toward Baal in the time of drought. This is 
congruent with the following simile of the slack bow. 

slack bow. In this verse there does not seem to be any direct connection 
between sword and bow, in spite of their similar sound and their associa¬ 
tion elsewhere (Hos 1:7; 2:20). The defect described by remiyyd is not 
clear. Koehler and Baumgartner (1958:894) distinguishes a word mean¬ 
ing slack (or applied to the soul, sluggish), and another meaning deceitful 
(used mostly of the tongue). Wolff (1974:128) follows Driver in taking 
qeset remiyyd as a weapon with no spring, whose arrow cannot reach its 
target; Ephraim is an implement to be discarded because useless. This is a 
colorful image, but it lacks the element of culpability that we would ex¬ 
pect to give force to the present passage. An ill-made or worn-out bow 
would misfire. In Ps 78:57 (the context has Hoseanic references to turn¬ 
ing away from Yahweh), the poet’s image is a faulty bow that recoils and 
injures the user. Ps 11:2 contains a strange statement about shooting 
arrows against the righteous in the dark, generally interpreted as “from an 
ambush.” It is possible that the arrows in question are words of slander, 
and the bow of deceit that shoots them is the deceptive tongue (cf. Mic 
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6:12 and Ps 101:7). A similar connection in Hos 7:16 would not only 
explain in part “their tongue” in v 16bB; it would also tie in with what has 
been said repeatedly: “They . . . told lies about me” (v 13b). The whole 
of 7:7-16 sets in contrast the various uses of speech: they didn’t call on 
Yahweh (w 7bB, 14); they called on Egypt (v lib); they spoke lies 
(v 13b). 

16b. Their princes fell by the sword. This line does not have connec¬ 
tions with the immediate context; it has a remote linkage with v 7bA, with 
which it makes a good bicolon: 

kol-malkehem ndpalu 7 syllables 

yippelu bahereb sarehem 8 

We may note the chiastic structure, the alternation of perfect and imper¬ 
fect of the same root, and the collocation of “kings” and “princes.” The 
initial kl may govern both clauses. Verse 16 identifies the instrument of 
downfall, but whether by assassination or on the battlefield is not clear. 
Nor can we determine whether the line describes a disaster that has al¬ 
ready happened, or a punishment about to fall. If it is coupled with a re¬ 
turn to Egypt, then defeat in the promised land would begin the reversal 
of the original conquest and occupation. The syntax of the line is slightly 
abnormal, with the insertion of the instrument between verb and subject 
(but cf. Ps 78:64). 

out of the rage . The four words in MT that follow “princes” constitute 
one of the most difficult passages in Hosea. In other parts of Hosea we 
have been helped out by his habit of using the same word more than once, 
often repeating the word in a poetic or structural pattern. Here such aid is 
not forthcoming; za'am, lason and la‘ag occur here only in the prophecy. 
The word za'am is used exclusively of divine indignation, even in Jer 
15:17 where the prophet says to Yahweh, “You have filled me with 
za‘am” i.e. with Yahweh’s own rage. In Isa 30:27, we are told that Yah- 
weh’s nostrils are flaming, his tongue is a devouring fire, and his lips are 
full of za'am . 

of the tongue. We could also render, as Dahood points out in a personal 
communication, “the double blade,” an Israelite dialectal dual, not a 
suffixed form; in our rendering, the -m is taken as an enclitic. 

There may be a play on words here, in which Iswn has its basic meaning 
of tongue, and is linked to zw Vgm, “the one who mocked them,” but also 
signifies the blade of a sword, referring back to hrb earlier in the verse. 
The dual ending could then signify both a forked tongue and a two-edged 
sword. 

the One who mocked them. Read Tg as a participle. The exclusively di¬ 
vine reference of z‘m suggests that this phrase is another allusion to Yah¬ 
weh, although the mockery of an unknown foreign language could also be 
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meant (Isa 28:11; 33:19), in describing a failed diplomatic mission. Is¬ 
rael remembered coming out from a country of alien speech (Ps 114:1). 
In Isaiah 28, Ephraimites ridicule the Word of Yahweh as so much bab¬ 
ble, even though the prophets speak plain Hebrew. In the phrase zw Vgm, 
zw (which occurs elsewhere in this spelling only in Ps 132:12) is proba¬ 
bly not demonstrative, marking the commencement of a new clause (so 
most translations), but as in Ps 132:12, determinative. The tongue with 
which Yahweh rages against them he uses to deride them. Derision, like 
rage, can be a proper activity of God (Pss 2:4; 59:9; Job 9:23). 

in the land of Egypt. This phrase may go with “they fell/will fall,” or 
“returned/will return” in v 16a, or both. This does not exclude a connec¬ 
tion with the references to the derisive speech. The land of Egypt would be 
a suitable place to hear the rage of Yahweh’s derisive tongue. There can be 
no doubt that “in the land of Egypt” is climactic. As such it could round 
off a number of ideas that have been developed in the preceding chapter. 
From the word “Assyria” at the beginning of v 12, the whole of w 12-16 
deals with the attempt to make alliances with Egypt and Assyria, first de¬ 
scribed in v 11. Hos 8:9-13 has the same arrangement; the paragraph be¬ 
gins with the word “Assyria” and ends with the word “Egypt.” Hos 11:5 
makes explicit the argument: because they refused to return to Yahweh, 
they will return to Egypt. The structural pattern in c 7 suggests that the 
main clue for the interpretation of the word “Egypt” in v 16 should come 
from the word “Assyria” in v 12. This seems to say that as the ambassa¬ 
dors are going to Assyria, they will meet with some disaster that will abort 
their mission; Yahweh will bring them down like birds of the air. 
Similarly, as they call on Egypt, instead of on Yahweh (v 7bB), their 
princes (ambassadors) will fall by the sword in the land of Egypt. While 
we cannot be certain, we think it most likely that “in the land of Egypt” 
has such a connection with “their princes fell by the sword.” 



XIV. THE SPIRITUAL HISTORY OF ISRAEL 

THE CALF OF SAMARIA 

( 8 : 1 - 8 ) 


Mutual rejection 

8:1a Like a horn to the mouth! 

Like an eagle over Yahweh’s house! 
lb Because they transgressed my covenant 
and rebelled against my instruction, 

2a Although they cried out to me, 

2b “God of Israel, we know you!” 

3a The Good One rejects Israel. 

3b As an enemy he will pursue him. 

Errors of politics and religion 
4a They made kings, but not from me. 

They made princes, but I did not acknowledge them. 
4b With their silver and gold they made 
idols for themselves. 

So that it will be cut off 
5a he rejects the calf of Samaria— 

My anger is kindled against them. 

5b How long will they be unable to be clean? — 

6a even from Israel. 

As for it, an artisan made it 
6b and it is no god. 

The calf of Samaria will become fragments. 

An agricultural curse and a pseudo-sorites 
7a They will sow when it is windy. 

They will reap in a whirlwind. 

7b If it grows, there will be no sproutage on it. 

It will not make meal. 

But if it it does make (meal), foreigners will swallow it. 
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8 a Israel has been swallowed. 

8b Now they have become among the nations 
like a jar that gives no enjoyment. 


NOTES 


8:1-8. Chapter 8 is a unit in a larger discourse that extends through c 11. 
The clear ending at 8:14 (which may be an editorial gloss), and the new 
beginning with 9:1 suggest that a section of the speech finishes there. The 
point of transition between cc 7 and 8 is hard to find, since both 7:16 and 
8:1 are difficult. From 8:2 onwards, however, the composition is clearer, 
although not without many difficulties. Two blocks of material can be dis¬ 
tinguished, each of which deals with a conspicuous evil in Israel. Verses 
4—6 present another assault on idolatry learned from the Canaanites; w 
9-13 contain a denunciation of alliances with foreign powers. The bounda¬ 
ries of the latter passage are clearly marked by the matching words “As¬ 
syria” (in the first line) and “Egypt” (in the last line). The connections of 
w 7 and 8 are less clear; they develop an agricultural image of their own. 
They are joined by the word “swallow,” which occurs in both. The refer¬ 
ence in v 8 to the nations may anticipate the subject matter of w 9-13; 
and the figure of sowing and reaping in v 7 may sum up the argument in 
w 4-6. We take w 7 and 8 as both boundary and bridge. While v 14 has 
a certain independence, its logic matches that of the rest of the chapter, 
especially the summaries in w 1-2 and 7-8. 

The opening complaint of the chapter is that the people have broken the 
covenant. This rebellion is expressed in four activities, all forbidden by 
covenant regulations, all the opposite of trust in Yahweh. First, they set 
up rulers that Yahweh did not authorize (v 4a); second, they made idols 
(v 4b); third, they made treaties with Assyria (and/or Egypt, w 9-13); 
fourth, they built palaces and defense works (v 14). All of these will re¬ 
ceive appropriate penalties (v 13b). The downfall of kings and princes 
has already been described in 7:3-16, so 8:4a is a colophon for that 
theme. There is an incidental reference to political leaders in v 10, where, 
however, it is their action in making alliances that is condemned. The sin 
of idol-making will be punished by smashing the idol (v 6b). The foreign 
alliances will be frustrated. The fortifications will be burned (v 14b). 
Most of the subsections of c 8 end with a threat, and the threats constitute 
a series that serves further to unite the whole. 

Although we approach c 8 as a fairly self-contained unit, there are some 
tangible link s that tie it to the larger discourse of cc 4-11 and the rest of 
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the book. The horn of 8:1a occurs in 5:8. “Yahweh’s house” (v la) is 
mentioned again in Hosea only in 9:4. The phrase “transgressed (my) 
covenant” (v lb) is used in 6:7. The word “instruction,” which occurs 
here in w 1 and 12, also appears in 4:6, with an accusation that the priest 
has forgotten it. The accusation “they rebelled” (v lb) is made in 7:13. 
The verb used for calling upon God in v 2a was used in 7:14. The idea of 
“knowing” God is frequent in Hosea, and important. The term “enemy,” 
which is often used by the pre-exilic minor prophets, occurs only here in 
Hosea (v 3); the idea of pursuit is crucial in 2:9. Kings and princes (v 4) 
are often referred to in Hosea, and the making of silver and gold into an 
idol has already been described in 2:10. The word “idols” in v 4 is used 
four times in Hosea. This inventory could be continued, but the point is 
clear; for other connections see the Notes below. 

The only speaker who can be identified with certainty in c 8 is Yahweh, 
although the first person is not used consistently. Note the nouns “my cov¬ 
enant,” “my instruction” (v 1), “my anger” (v 5), “my instruction” 
(v 12), “my loved ones” (v 13); the pronoun “me” in w 2,4; the verbs “I 
acknowledge” (v 4), “I will assemble” (v 10), “I wrote” (v 12), “I will 
'send” (v 14). Only w 6-9 are without first-person referents. Verses 6 and 
7 may contain proverbial material. The use of the third person from time 
to time, such as the use of the name Yahweh in w 1 and 13, or the verbs 
in v 13 b, does not diminish the first-person dominance. 

The speech is not direct address. The “you” in v 2 is used in reported 
speech. The apparent second-person suffix Cglk) in v 5 is, we think, part 
of the construct chain. In v 1, the suffix -fc is probably the preposition k 
which belongs with the following word: “like a horn” in parallel with knsr 
“like an eagle.” From v lb onwards the speech is about “them.” The 
chapter is dominated by plurals, referring in all likelihood to the people. 
Only where there is a similitude (v 7b), and where Israel (w 8 and 14), 
Ephraim (v 11) and Judah (v 14) are mentioned do we find singular 
forms. Here the pronouns “they” (w 4 and 13) indicate one major 
referent. 

The speech in 8:1-8 and in what follows gives the impression of view¬ 
ing Israel somewhat from a distance. This, and the lack of an identifiable 
audience, gives the speech the detachment of a soliloquy. Yahweh is delib¬ 
erating his course of action; appropriate responses are considered, even 
decided. But to whom are they announced? There is no commission to 
deliver news of the decision by way of oracle. The messenger formulas, in¬ 
troducing an address by the prophet to the people in the name of Yahweh, 
are not present. This absence, a great deviation from the habits of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, goes a long way to explain the failure of traditional form 
criticism to come up with firm conclusions identifying the Gattung of this 
speech, or its constituent parts. Results are fragmentary, often equivocal. 
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The most serious defect is that the congeries of supposed Gattungen ham¬ 
pers recognition of the integrity of the material in both theme and struc¬ 
ture. If the theory that Yahweh is here reflecting in his own mind is outre, 
it may be suspected that the prophet is simply transcribing a speech made 
by Yahweh in the divine council, where the audience is not involved as a 
concerned party, and, indeed, is largely passive. Hosea offers little or no 
evidence of the mythological trappings of such a setting, so we can only 
guess. 

Problems of analysis are met also on the level of grammar. While most 
of the text contains standard constructions, there is a troublesome residue 
of small units which have few obvious connections with their context. The 
most striking of these is v la. Among scraps which are hard to fit into the 
larger passage are “so that it will be cut off” (v 4bB) and “even from Is¬ 
rael” (v 6aA), which may be connected. The only thing to do with the 
text is to start with what is clear, and proceed to the obscure; much 
depends on finding where one clause ends and another begins. The stand¬ 
ards of normal syntax are often not enough to settle such questions, for 
Hosea has his own dialectal usages and other samples of Hebrew cannot 
be used with safety to control them. Further, Hosea’s highly original liter¬ 
ary method plays tricks with the language for artistic effects that are not 
met with in normal prose. Conjunctions are prime signals of interclausal 
relationships, and at the same time, of clause onset. When conjunctions 
are used sparingly, both these grammatical features are left in doubt. A 
search for the clause boundaries and interclausal relationships in w 7b-8a 
will show what is meant. As we have already noticed, particularly in c 2, 
some phrases often have close connections with distant passages. 

In the literary design of c 8, especially 8:1-8, well-formed poetic units, 
mainly bicola with parallelism, are interspersed with single lines, or lines 
which read more like prose. 

The bicolon in v lb has synonymous parallelism with chiasm. There is a 
bicolon in v 3, with chiasm. Verse 4a contains a two-line construction 
similar to 7:9. In the poetic passages listed the lines tend to be short, with 
many of five syllables. The intervening prose-like lines tend to be longer. 

8:1a. This verse is enigmatic, especially so since it begins the pericope. 
While the individual words are well-known, the connections and sequence 
are not at all clear, and the general sense is elusive. Emendation of vary¬ 
ing kinds and degrees seems almost mandatory, but results are less than 
satisfactory. Under the circumstances it seems best to follow the MT, and 
at the same time to look for clues to the poet’s intention in structural pat¬ 
terns. Thus w lb-3 form an intelligible unit charging the people with cove¬ 
nant violation and defection, aggravated by their apparent claim to spe¬ 
cial treatment on the basis of intimate acquaintance with and knowledge 
of theii God. The isolation of this unit may be justified additionally on 
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grammatical grounds. Verses lb and 2 are united by the occurrence of 
3 m pi verb forms throughout (‘brw, ps‘w, yz‘qw), whereas in v 3 we 
are dealing with singular forms: znh and yrdpw (MT yirdepo, probably 
to be read yirdepew). We suggest, therefore, that v la may be expli¬ 
cated in part by v 3, and that together they form an envelope around 
the middle section. The whole unit w 1-3 is minatory in tone, and there¬ 
fore we would expect the opening words to conform to this pattern. Verse 
3 provides the basic story line of rejection and pursuit. For the trans¬ 
gressions mentioned in v lb, Israel will be attacked, in spite of the peo¬ 
ple’s claim of a special relationship to Yahweh. In v laB, there is a com¬ 
parison with the eagle or vulture which may be a symbol of guidance and 
protection or of menaced attack; cf. Hab 1:8, of Babylon: “They swoop 
like an eagle, swift to devour.” We suggest that the comparison here is 
with the pursuing enemy; cf. Lam 4:19 where the pursuers are said to be 
swifter than eagles, a common figure. 

The opening words may then be addressed directly to the prophet: “To 
your palate a horn,” a command to sound the alarm (cf. 5:8), a role as 
watchman which is properly assigned to him. The theme of prophet as 
watchman is developed in detail in the Book of Ezekiel, but there is no 
reason to suppose that it originated with him (cf. Amos 3:3-8). We, how¬ 
ever, parse the opening line not as an apostrophe to the prophet, but as 
the first of two analogies for the actions of v 3; the line is read 7 -fyk kspr , 
and understood in the plain sense “Like a horn to the palatc/mouth.” The 
unusual word order arises from the chiasm of the two lines of v la. 


'l-hk . 

..kspr 

knsr 

'l-byt-yhwh 


horn. It is somewhat strained to understand this, as is commonly done, 
as a command when no verb is present — “Put a trumpet to your mouth!” 
In 5:8 the command to blow the horn is clearly made; that passage has 
probably influenced the interpretation of 8:1. In some places the palate is 
associated with the tongue, usually when the tongue cleaves to the palate 
as the result of paralysis (Ps 137:6) or thirst (Lam 4:4; cf. Ps 22:16). 
Such a thought does not seem to be present here, so the word “tongue” in 
7:16 does not help to solve the problem of “palate” in 8:1. The only verb 
ever used with Sdpar is tq‘ (5:8); it is not present here, and no adjacent 
word invites emendation so as to retrieve it. This is enough to throw doubt 
on the word spr, which might not be “horn” at all. The horn is not played 
with the palate, but with the lips, although no body organ is actually con¬ 
nected with Spr in the Bible. The spelling of the word is a bit suspicious: 
out of fifty-one occurrences, only nine, including this one, are defective 
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(three of these in Exodus, four in II Samuel). Elsewhere in the minor 
prophets, including Hos 5:8, the spelling is full, swpr. Finally, it is hard to 
see how the blowing of a horn can be associated with “an eagle over Yah¬ 
weh’s house.” 

The consonants kspr have encouraged other scholars to look for two 
similes in parallel; some suggest Akkadian sapparu, “wild goat” or saparu 
[sic], the kind of net Marduk uses in the Creation Epic to ensnare 
Tiamat (cf. ANET 66, 67, 69, 502), The antiquity of the problem is 
reflected in the despair of the Greek translators, for the unintelligible 
LXX suggests a literal translation from equally unintelligible Hebrew, 
quite different from the present MT: eis kolpon auton hos ge, from K el 
heqam ke'apar, “unto their bosom like earth.” 

There are four problems here: (1) the lack of a verb, and the difficulty 
of interpreting a prepositional phrase as a command; (2) the problem of 
blowing a horn with the palate; (3) the spelling of the word “horn”; (4) 
the incongruity of the reference. No satisfactory solution is in sight. The 
Targum made a sensible paraphrase which recognized that the palate was 
sometimes mentioned as an organ of speech. It attached the k to sopar to 
make another simile — “Speak with your palate like a horn.” This solu¬ 
tion we follow in essence. In 5:8, the horn was sounded to give the alarm 
for an invasion. The same imagery may be found here, with the eagle over 
Yahweh’s house as the image of the foreign invader. 

Like an eagle . Or “vulture.” The Masoretic pointing with the article 
may be secondary, but the usage is not clear. Since there is no clear con¬ 
nection with what precedes, we cannot tell who is being compared to an 
eagle. It is either Yahweh or a foreign invader, to judge from the use of 
the same simile in other parts of the Bible. In Deut 32:11 the simile is ap¬ 
plied to Yahweh in a positive way. 

In view of Hosea’s frequent use of Deuteronomic traditions, and his es¬ 
pecial use of the traditions now in Deuteronomy 32, it is likely that the 
positive image of Yahweh as the eagle (found also in Exod 19:4) has 
been turned upside down by the prophet, because the covenant has been 
broken. Israel has spumed Yahweh as the Good One, so he has become 
like an Enemy, pursuing them. 

Yahweh’s house . Hosea never refers directly to Jerusalem, or its temple. 
“The house of Yahweh,” here and in 9:4, probably refers to the promised 
land as Yahweh’s realm or estate, synonymous with “the land of Yahweh” 
in 9:3. 

lb. Because . This is the only place in Hosea where ya‘an, “because,” 
occurs. It is found over ninety times, alone or in combination with other 
particles, in the Hebrew Bible, including the reinforced ydan beydan 
(Ezek 36:3) and yd an ubeydan (Lev 26:43; Ezek 13:10). In Ezek 
12:12, in combination with a negative, yd an has the unique function of 
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indicating purpose rather than cause (“so as not to . . .”). That passage 
probably is corrupt; the emendation lema'an has plausibly been proposed. 
In Isa 61:1 ya'an does not seem to be a conjunction for a logical rela¬ 
tionship, but resumptive. The two occurrences of ya'an in Hag 1:9 are 
atypical; in the first it is interrogative; in the second, a preposition. This 
seems to be a late development, and we leave it aside. Ya'an is unevenly 
distributed in the Bible: it is found rarely in the Torah, and thirty-seven 
times in Ezekiel. It is lacking in hymnic writings (only once in Psalms) 
and Wisdom literature (only once in Proverbs). 

Several variables determine the syntax of ya'an . While it is used alone 
fifty-two times, it is often followed by 'aser (thirty-one times) as if it were 
a preposition in a compound conjunction. In several occurrences, all pre- 
exilic, the combination ya'an kt is used, as if the conjunction “because” 
were being repeated. As a conjunction introducing a subordinate clause, 
ya'an can be placed in various relationships to the main clause, 6r the 
clause which states the consequence. Most often (over seventy times) the 
consequence follows, and the ya'an clause opens the discourse. This is its 
most striking difference from ki, which has the same meaning, but which 
usually introduces a “reason” clause that follows the main clause. In three 
instances, the ya'an clause is followed by another ya'an clause before the 
consequence follows (Jer 29:25; Ezek 21:29; 28:2). In two places, the 
consequence is left unstated (I Kings 8:18; Ezek 12:12). In only a dozen 
occurrences does the ya'an clause come after the main clause, the way a kt 
clause usually does (Num 11:20; Josh 14:14; I Kings 11:33; 14:13; II 
Kings 21:15; Jer 29:23; 35:17; Ezek 15:8; 20:16,24; Ps 109:16; Lev 
26:43; Isa 66:4). In some texts (I Kings 11:33; 14:13; II Kings 21:15) 
the placement of the “cause” after the “result” achieves chiasm within a 
paragraph which thus begins and ends with such a ya'an clause. In one in¬ 
stance (I Kings 14:15) the ya'an clause is embedded in two clauses which 
together state the consequences. It is common for ya'an to be used in 
prophecies which state some fault as the reason for an ensuing judg¬ 
ment. 

These data make it clear that there is a downward continuity at 8:1b, 
and that any direct connection with v la is unlikely. Verse lb does not 
provide the clue needed to solve the riddle of v la. It is usual for ya'an to 
open a speech and to be followed by a clause which states the conse¬ 
quences. We must therefore look for the consequences of v lb further on 
in the chapter. 

The syntactic linkages between a ya'an clause and the following clause 
which states the logical consequences exhibit considerable variety. Ya'an 
itself is usually followed by a perfect verb, although an infinitive construct 
occurs about ten times in Ezekiel, indicating a trend to prepositional status 
on the part of ya'an . The consequence clause usually has an imperfect 
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verb or hinneh followed by a participle. The ya‘an clause describes some¬ 
thing that has happened in past time; the consequence clause predicts 
something that will happen in future time. Unlike ki, yctan never gives the 
reason for something that has already happened. This distinctive feature 
should help us to find the consequences of v lb in the text that follows. 
The commonest continuation, found in over half the examples, uses laken, 
“therefore” (once *al-ken, Ezek 44:12; and once ki, Gen 22:16, but the 
latter is asseverative, not a conjunction). This usage of laken is dominant 
in Ezekiel, so no statistical inference as to normalcy can be made. Laken 
occurs either alone, or followed by hinneh (once welaken hinneh, Isa 
8:6); or by koh *amar and an oracle (koh ’dmar occurs once without 
laken), Hinneh sometimes introduces the consequence clause by itself 
(never in Ezekiel). It is a remarkable fact that we, “and,” so ubiquitous in 
Hebrew, is never used to link a ya‘an clause to the consequence. Nor are 
*attd, “now,” or we*attd, “and now,” ever so used. This last fact rules out 
w 8b and 13b as consequences of v lb. In contrast to the non-use of we, 
gam and wegam are used several times. None of these clues as to the con¬ 
sequence of v lb operates in c 8, because neither laken, hinneh, gam, nor 
any of the others occurs, except for gam in v 10 which is followed by ki. 
Once, the consequence of ya*an, although not yet accomplished, is de¬ 
scribed using a waw-consecutive past-tense clause (I Sam 15:23). Several 
times the future consequences are predicted using a wow-consecutive fu¬ 
ture-tense clause. None of these is found in c 8 either. 

There is another feature of the syntax of ya'an that should be noted, be¬ 
cause it is quite different from other Hebrew conjunctions in this regard. 
When several reasons are listed in a string of clauses, ya ( an is used only 
once at the be ginnin g of the first. Other subordinating conjunctions are 
repeated, and the subordinated clauses are coordinated with “and.” Hence 
the sequence ki . . . weki . . . weki ... is found. There are three 
places (Jer 29:25; Ezek 21:29; 28:2) where two ya!an clauses come in 
series, but they are in apposition, not coordination; they state two aspects 
of the same reason, not two reasons. In fact, *weya‘an occurs nowhere in 
the Hebrew Bible. 

The significance of all this for 8: lb may be summed up. (A) The conse¬ 
quences of v lb are more likely to be stated after it than before it. (B) Be¬ 
cause ya‘an is not repeated, we do not know how far the “reason” para¬ 
graph governed by ya‘an extends. Although ya'an is not elsewhere 
followed by an imperfect verb, it may be continued into v 2. Because 
ya f an is followed normally by a perfect verb, it is possible that several of 
the clauses in this chapter which contain such verbs continue to assert 
reasons for judgment, all governed by the ya‘an at the beginning of the 
speech. (C) Apart from the several formal signals of a consequence clause 
following ya‘an, all of which are unfortunately lacking in c 8, there are 
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about eight passages in which the consequence clause follows without any 
conjunction at all (I Sam 30:22; I Kings 11:11; etc.). Since conjunctions 
are sparse in Hosea, many clauses might qualify as consequences under 
this rubric. The best clue would be the use of an imperfect verb, though 
we cannot be altogether sure about this, because Hosea’s use of verb 
forms does not follow classical norms. Further progress must be guided by 
the general context and by literary considerations. Firm ground is pro¬ 
vided at the beginning by the prime reason for Yahweh’s threats: “They 
transgressed my covenant.” We have already shown that the details of this 
transgression are itemized in what follows, so these statements are carried 
by ya‘an. The consequences are similarly stated in clauses interspersed 
through the following discourse, even though their identification is made 
difficult by the lack of connectives and by Hosea’s atypical use of verb 
forms. Verses 3b, 6bB, and the threat of v 7 are the most likely candi¬ 
dates. 

transgressed . The idiom ‘br berit was used in 6:7; see the Note there. 

rebelled . The charge of rebellion was made at 7:13; see the Note there. 

instruction . Torah. In 4:6 a priest was accused of forgetting the torah 
of his God. Rebellion against the torah is not just failure to keep the law; 
it is renunciation of the claims of Yahweh on his people and leads to for¬ 
feiture of the status of “my people.” The specifics of this general charge 
are given in what follows. According to our interpretation, the acts of re¬ 
bellion catalogued here include the choosing of kings without Yahweh’s ap¬ 
proval (v 4a), the making of idols (v 4b), and the contracting of foreign 
alliances (w 9-13 — an expansion of 7:11b). The preposition generally 
used with the verb ps‘ t “to rebel,” is b, “against.” This is so in 7:13, so 
that the use of ‘al here is unsupported by other cases, and inconsistent 
within Hosea itself. Since Hosea tends not to use prepositions, even when 
the normal idiom requires them, the prepositional status of 'al in v lbB 
may be questioned. There is sporadic use of ‘al as a conjunction meaning 
“because”; here it could be coordinated with ya‘an. This seems unlikely, 
however. 

2. To call out to God, to claim to know him as God of Israel, would be 
an expression of loyalty. According to 7:7, none of the people call upon 
God. According to 7:14, they do not cry out “from their hearts,” that is, 
sincerely. On the face of it, the statement in v 2 c ann ot be fitted into this 
state of affairs, and is almost contradicted by the accusation that precedes 
it in v lb. It is sometimes said that the statement is intended to be sarcas¬ 
tic, describing a hypocritical continued use of old expressions of loyalty 
while all the time the people have deserted the covenant and rebelled 
against the torah. Their shouting of the liturgical formula, claiming to 
know Yahweh as their God, adds sin to sin. Thus NAB translates: “They 
have . . . sinned against my law, while to me they cry out. . . *” A simi- 
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lar result is obtained if v 2 is interpreted, not as circumstantial to v lb, but 
as concessive and subordinate to v 3a: “(Although) they cried out to me 
. . . (nevertheless) the Good One rejects Israel.” Wolff (1974:117, 138) 
interprets this text and 6:1-3 as insincere uses of a liturgical appeal, un¬ 
supported by moral reform. 

The Israelites’ claim to know Yahweh was the reflex of a conviction that 
Yahweh had chosen Israel out of all the nations of the world to be his 
unique and peculiar people. The confidence that the special relationship 
between God and Israel would always guarantee Israel’s survival and suc¬ 
cess regardless of the actual behavior of the nation was apparently 
unshakable in the face of all the evidence to the contrary. The prophets of 
the eighth century all confronted the invincible self-assurance of the peo¬ 
ple and challenged this basic presupposition of their faith. Amos articu¬ 
lates the true state of affairs in dramatic form, when he concedes Israel’s 
unique status, but insists that the consequences of disobedience will be the 
reverse of what the people imagine: “You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth. Therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities” 
(3:2). 

In the present passage, the claim of the people to know Yahweh is 
doubtless sincere, that is, they believe it. After all, Yahweh knows them 
and has revealed himself to them in his mighty deeds and words. How 
could they not know him? But in fact they do not know him at all: who 
and what he has been, and will be. This is not hypocrisy—although that 
ingredient may be present as well—but sublime arrogant self-deception, 
invincible self-delusion. As long as they continue in that state, no hope for 
recognition of the true state of affairs or genuine repentance remains. 
They will continue in their ignorance until they are rudely awakened by 
destructive judgment when it is too late. 

2b. God of Israel . The Masoretic pointing ’eldhay, “my God” (cf. 
2:25), leads to the awkward “My god, we-know-you Israel,” in which “Is¬ 
rael” is generally taken in apposition to the subject “we,” to yield: “My 
God, we (Israel) know you.” This is a grammatical monstrosity. If Israel 
is speaking, why do they not say “our God”? LXX and Syriac omit, or 
used a text which lacked, the word “Israel.” The title “God of Israel” is 
suitable in this context. This construct phrase can be read without making 
any change in the text except the vocalization *eldhe, since a discon¬ 
tinuous construct phrase is quite possible (Freedman 1972c). Perhaps the 
original form of the construct ending -ay was retained because of the fol¬ 
lowing yod. 

3a. The word znh, “to reject,” is powerful. It implies complete sever¬ 
ance of relationships, as in the firing of an employee. It usually designates 
a drastic action of God, and Israel is nearly always the object. The most 
obvious interpretation of the text is to identify “Israel” as the subject and 
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“good” as the object. In the context this would mean Israel’s decisive re¬ 
jection of Yahweh as the Good One; because of the dominant usage of 
znfy, we read the reverse: God is the subject and Israel the object. 

The Good One . There are several places in the Hebrew Bible where the 
noun tob is used virtually as a personal name for God (Dahood 1970, 
index s.v.). A slightly more abstract rendering is possible, given the syn¬ 
tactic ambiguity of the line. Israel may be the subject, as we have noted; 
repudiating good is the same as leaving the covenant. Moran (1963) has 
shown that in treaty terminology the word “good” can mean amity or 
formalized friendship; Hillers (1964a) has added biblical parallels. This 
reading could be defended in the present context, for, as we shall see 
particularly in the discussion of w 9-13, this chapter deals with covenants. 

3b. As an enemy . Whether tob in v 3a refers to Yahweh or to friendship 
in the covenant, and whoever acts there, the repudiation of this rela¬ 
tionship leads to enmity. The enemy is then either Yahweh, as Israel now 
regards him; a foreign nation which acts as Yahweh’s agent; or Israel as 
Yahweh now regards it. Friend (“lover”) and enemy (“hater”) are often 
opposed in treaty terminology when referring to the loyal and the disloyal 
(Hillers 1969:53). The Hebrew clause may be interpreted in different 
ways, with ’wyb as subject or object complement. It is simplest to read it 
as the subject, and understand the line as a description of Yahweh or the 
nation which he sends against Israel. We prefer a slightly more abstract 
understanding: ’wyb is a description of the capacity in which Israel has 
forced Yahweh to function. Comparison with 2:9 suggests that ’oyeb is 
used here as a parody of ’dheb, “lover.” It is out of the question that the 
enemy who will pursue them is some kind of demon like Mot. When the 
curses of the covenant are set in motion, and all kinds of terrifying things 
“pursue” the people, Yahweh says that he is pursuing them with sword, 
famine, and pestilence (Jer 29:18; cf. Lam 3:43, 66), or through the 
agency of a foreign power. 

4a. They. The free form of the pronoun is emphatic, and as usual, sets 
the people over against Yahweh in rejection. We might have expected the 
new paragraph which begins with this pronoun to be balanced somewhere 
by a contrasting paragraph which begins wa’arii, “but I. . . .” What we 
find instead in v 6b is weh&’, “and it.” The topics here are Israel and the 
calf, alternately: 


Israel 

Calf 

v 4a 

v 4b 
v 5aA 

v 5aB-b 

v 6 
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The forms hem and hemmd generally stand in complementary distri¬ 
bution in Hosea. The short form is used when the verb is a participle or 
imperfect, except here; the long form is used as the subject of a verbless 
clause, or with a perfect verb (except in 8:13). This suggests that hemmd 
should be read here. The emendation is modest, since the initial he of 
hmlkw may also serve at the end of hm. This also brings v 4 into line with 
v 9. 

made kings. In the historical books the Hip‘il is used to describe the 
people’s part in coronation ceremonies, rather than some prior act of se¬ 
lection. Just who was considered responsible for m akin g kings is not 
clear, but from the way Israel is mentioned in this chapter, it would seem 
to be the people in general. 

not from me. This disclaimer does not indicate how far Hosea’s disap¬ 
proval of the monarchy went. Did he dislike the kings of the north, for 
disloyalty to David and Jerusalem; or the kings of both kingdoms, includ¬ 
ing David; or only selected kings chosen by people, in contrast to the ones 
chosen by Yahweh; or simply the upstart kings of Israel’s decline such as 
Shallum and Menahem? On this question, see Gelston (1974). 

In v 4 the making of kings and princes is so closely linked with the 
making of idols (v 4b) that it is likely that much Canaanite kingship ide¬ 
ology had been incorporated into Israel’s cultic and political life. Israel’s 
valid king was Yahweh’s anointed. If now kings had been appointed, “but 
not from me,” the ceremonial forms involving divine sanction may have 
been observed, without the substance. 

made princes. As usual in Hosea, kings and princes are closely as¬ 
sociated. This suggests that it was not individual kings, but the whole 
method of government that went with monarchy, that is denounced. This 
is the only occurrence of the Hip'il of this root. 

but I did not acknowledge them. Here yd\ “to know,” signifies ap¬ 
proval. Obviously Yahweh knew what was going on. When Deut 32:17 
speaks about Israel’s change of devotion to new gods, “which they did not 
know,” this does not mean that they had never heard of them before; the 
parallel says “which your ancestors had never dreaded.” Here “to know” 
means “to acknowledge.” In some contexts, “to know” also has covenant 
associations of election. “I did not know” is then synonymous with “not 
from me,” and means “I did not choose them.” In Jer 1:5 yd* is parallel 
to “to consecrate,” and refers to the election of a prophet. 

4b-6. Analyzing the structure, content, and meaning of these verses, we 
suggest that the central theme is the idol-making proclivities of the people 
of Israel, which occasions divine rejection and wrath, with cutting down 
and shattering of the image(s) as the immin ent consequence, itself a por¬ 
tent of the destruction of the nation. The principal object is the “calf of 
Samaria,” otherwise unattested but perhaps a generic title for the bull- 
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images at Bethel and Dan. The images made of silver and gold (v 4b) are 
subsumed under the title “calf of Samaria” which is emblematic of the 
people. This calf is the target of Yahweh’s rejection and rage (v 5a); it is 
the work of an artificer and no true deity (v 6aB); it will be smashed to 
smithereens (v 6b). It will be cut off (v 4bB) from Israel (v 6aA). 

4b. their silver. It is not clear whether this verse refers to the people, 
who are blamed for making idols as well as for setting up their own rulers; 
or whether it means that after the people had set up kings and princes, 
these misused their revenues (the people’s wealth or the royal treasury) to 
make idols. As shown in 2:10, the gold and silver used in adorning the 
idols came ultimately from God, which adds irony to a situation full of ab¬ 
surdity. The same language is used in 2:10; see the Notes there. The only 
difference is that there the object, the Baal image, has the preposition l, 
whereas here the object is unmarked. This could be due to the inter¬ 
vention of the ethical dative (“for themselves”). Comparing the two pas¬ 
sages suggests that the metals were used for a Baal image, and that the ge¬ 
neric word 'dsabhim here refers to Baal. See the Note at 4: 17. 

cut off. The singular verb, referring to the calf in v 5a, breaks the plural 
series. The versions read this verb as a plural, but they could have been 
influenced by “idols,” the nearest preceding word to which this verb might 
refer. If “idols” is a plural of majesty, meaning the image of the false god, 
even this is not necessary. The idol and object of cutting down seem to be 
the calf of Samaria; v 6b says it will be smashed. If the people were to be 
cut off for making kings etc., the verb would be plural. Because there are 
so many plurals in the chapter, this singular verb should be retained. If it 
does not refer to the calf, it could refer back to the pronoun object of 
yrdpw, “he will pursue him,” at the end of v 3, which is itself to be 
identified with Israel (v 3a). This connection remains possible: “As an 
enemy he will pursue him ... so that he will be cut off.” 

The passive verb refers to an act of Yahweh, which parallels the rejec¬ 
tion of the calf of Samaria (v 5a). Since the Nip‘al of krt is used in Levit¬ 
icus for excommunication, the idea may be similar to that of znh; but 
since the form is used to describe the chopping down of the idols in the 
great purges, it could be intended literally. 

For a comparable use of lm‘n with krt, see Obad 9, and note the con¬ 
nection of the same verb with “enemy” in Mic 5:8. 

5a. rejects. For the meaning of the word, see the Note on v 3. The verb 
is not common and its use at the beginning of two verses so close together 
requires some connection to be found between them. The simplest rela¬ 
tionship would be one of cause and effect, presented in the opposite order. 
In v 3 what is spumed is Israel; in v 5, it is “the calf of Samaria.” No sub¬ 
ject is provided for the verb, although Yahweh is most likely, as the paral¬ 
lel colon v 5aB shows. The same ambiguity shifting between people and 
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the idol(s) which symbolize their attitude and activity is to be seen in this 
verse. The 3 m pi suffix after the preposition b may refer to the idols 
( ‘sbym ) in v 4 or to the people who made them. Similarly the calf in v 
5aA symbolizes the people who worship it, and whose emblem it is. While 
the shift from third person ( zanah ) to first person (’py) is acceptable, it is 
possible to read the initial verb as the infinitive absolute ( zandah ) with 
Yahweh as first-person subject, since he is speaking. 

calf of Samaria. While the traditional “your calf, O Samaria” makes 
sense, there is no supporting evidence that Samaria is being addressed 
here. Except for the suffix k the phrase is identical with 'egel someron in 
v 6. This is an example of the use of -k- within a construct phrase; cf. 
hydr-k-b'r-Sb', “the pantheon of Beer Sheba,” in Amos 8:14 (Andersen 
1969b). 

is kindled . The verb hard can be used impersonally, with the agent 
marked by referential / or else with the noun *ap . While the latter can be 
used occasionally of human anger (Job 32:2), it nearly always identifies 
the anger of Yahweh. The use of the idiom in places like Exod 22:23; 
32:10-11; Deut 6:15; 7:4; 11:17; etc. provides the background for 
Hosea’s use: idolatry above all things arouses Yahweh’s anger. Although 
Hosea does not use the phrase “Yahweh’s anger,” it is mentioned in 11:9; 
13:11; and 14:5. The perfect form of the verb reflects the accumulation of 
past reactions culminating in the present state of affairs. 

5b. How long. It is hard to see how a question fits in at this point, a 
problem compounded by its obscurity. Verse 5b is a long line, and there is 
no obvious way of dividing it into two parts. There are some places where 
'ad-matay seems to mean “forever,” without being interrogative. In Jer 
23:26, for example, if 'ad-matay is an adverb modifying the preceding 
verb, the line there means “I have dreamed forever.” Similarly Jer 13:27 
means, “Woe to you, Jerusalem! Will you never be clean?” (Bright 1965: 
94—95). This thought is not unlike Hos 8:5. In II Sam 2:26, 'ad-matay is 
parallel to h&ldne$ah, “Will it be forever?” In Hab 2:6, the prophet says 
“Woe to him who never stops accumulating what is not his.” Compare 
Pss 6:4; 90:13. This makes it possible to attach the phrase to v 5a, viz. 
“My anger will bum against them forever.” 

unable. The verb ykl, “to be able,” is usually followed by an infinitive, 
sometimes by an imperfect verb. In the present context, niqqdyon has 
been taken as a verbal noun meaning “to be (or become) innocent.” A 
construction similar to this one occurs in Isa 1:13, lo'-dkal *awen 
wa'asard , “I cannot . . . iniquity and assembly,” where the missing ver¬ 
bal form “to endure, stand” is to be understood. The generally accepted 
interpretation finds support elsewhere in Hosea; cf. “Their deeds do not 
permit them to return to their God” (5:4). The idiom * ad-matay Id ' plus a 
verb means “how long will it be until . . . ?” So II Sam 2:26 means, 
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“How long will it be until you command the army to stop pursuing their 
brothers?” or, in simpler English, “Will you never command the army 
. . . ?” Zech 1:12 means, “How long will you keep on not showing com¬ 
passion to Jerusalem?” If v 5b is a question, it means, “Will they never be 
capable of innocence?” The expected response is “Never,” i.e. those who 
have ordained kings and princes without divine authorization, and made 
idols of silver and gold, will never be able to cleanse themselves of guilt 
or establish their innocence. This explains Yahweh’s anger. 

to be clean . A common word related to the rare one used here, naqi, is 
a forensic term, me anin g “objectively exempt from punishment.” The 
noun niqqayon occurs five times, three times in the phrase niqqayon kap - 
pay (Gen 20:5; Pss 26:6; 73:13). The fifth is in Amos 4:6, where 
“cleanness of teeth” is a metaphor for starvation. A corresponding adjec¬ 
tive for personal innocence (neqi kappay ) also occurs. In the Psalms “in¬ 
nocence” refers to the performance of an act of ritual purification, perhaps 
a ceremonial hand-washing (Dahood 1968:191). A paraphrase of Hos 
8:5b, guided by the general themes of the chapter, might be that Israel 
cannot call upon Yahweh with innocence because its hands are contami¬ 
nated with idol-making (cf. Isa 1:15); cf. 7:14a. Israel had long been liv¬ 
ing in a state of probationary exemption from punishment. The question is 
not how long before they repent, but how long before the probationary pe¬ 
riod runs out, and they can no longer be accounted innocent. The answer 
is, not long. 

6. Within v 6a the chiastic placement of the two uses of the pronoun hu* 
marks off a well-formed bicolon. Verse 6bB is a complete clause, more 
prose-like in character. The variable length of the lines affords no further 
assistance in recovering the poetic structure. 

It is hard to find any connection between v 6aA, hi miyyisra’el, and the 
rest of v 6, and the attachment to w 4bB and 5a suggested here is not 
much better. We could read “like the day of Israel,” changing no conso¬ 
nants; this phrase would refer to the time of reckoning for Israel; Hosea 
uses “the day of . . .” or “the days of ...” in this way several times; cf. 
2:5; 9:9; 10:9; cf. Isa 9:3. Perhaps kym is an asseverative particle with 
enclitic mem. In the Lachish Letters kym means “at once.” The mor¬ 
phology of the phrase is not clear; it probably does not contain the word 
“day,” although occurrences of the form in MT have been so identified 
(Torczyner 1938:106-111). Pope (1953) suggests that the first wehu’ in 
8:6 be read as the subject of a verbless clause, “Surely, it is only (a prod¬ 
uct) of Israel.” This requires some dubious assumptions about kt and min. 

6a. artisan. The root hrs, used here (Ugaritic hrs ), refers to craftswork 
of all types; it is distinct from hrs, “to plow” (Arabic and Ugaritic hrt); 
hrS, “to be silent” (Arabic frrs ); *hr$, “to be wooded” (Arabic hrs, with 
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an irregular sibilant correspondence). The root here may be the same as 
hrs , “to work magic.” 

This use of hrS is the only occurrence of the word in the pre-exilic 
minor prophets. This unit is often regarded as a later interpolation, and is 
in conformity with the anti-idolatry polemics of the seventh-sixth cen¬ 
turies and later. The theme is elaborated in Jer 10:1-16; Isa 40:18-20; 
44:9-20; 46:1-7; Ps 115:3-8; and Wisdom of Solomon 13-15. In v 14 
Yahweh is called Israel’s “maker.” Yahweh as creator and giver of every¬ 
thing excludes all rival gods (2:10). 

6b. fragments . What can be made can be destroyed, in a final proof that 
the calf of Samaria is not a god. Other prophets ridicule the idea that the 
god who is prayed to as a protector has to be protected by his worshipers, 
and the god who is expected to preserve them from captivity is taken cap¬ 
tive; cf. 10:6. This is the only occurrence of sbbym and thus it is not clear 
what kind of destruction will take place. In Exod 32:20 Moses burned the 
calf and ground it to powder. The calf of Samaria was made of “silver and 
gold” (8:4) and the metals as such are not friable. Wooden idols were 
usually burned, suggesting that the calf at Horeb was a carving with gold 
leaf overlay, though Aaron’s lame excuse in Exod 32:24 suggests a crude 
casting. 

7a. The imagery changes abruptly; a piece of gnomic wisdom, a pseudo¬ 
sorites is presented. Its compact character has resulted in universal misun¬ 
derstanding. Because Hosea’s frequent omission of prepositions has not 
been recognized, “wind” and “whirlwind” have been identified as objects 
of the verb. Sowing and harvesting are correlative ideas; the verbs are 
used together several times in proverbial statements. Reaping is a time of 
punishment or reward, and the adage “You reap what you sow” has re¬ 
ceived many applications (II Cor 9:6; Gal 6:7). Wisdom literature uses a 
concrete analogy for a didactic purpose. To do something good or bad is 
“like” sowing seed; the consequences are “like” reaping a harvest. Hence 
the metaphor “to sow” righteousness (Prov 11:18), or trouble (Job 4:8), 
or injustice (Prov 22:8). These proverbs say either that the crop is the 
same (Job 4:8), or that “injustice” produces “calamity” (Prov 22:8). 
Sometimes the agricultural image leads to the doctrine that you reap more 
than you sow, up to seven times, either from injustice (Sir 7:3) or right¬ 
eousness (II Enoch 42:11, Charles 1913:457). These examples have 
been taken to support the interpretation: “For they sow the wind / and 
they shall reap the whirlwind.” This has maintained itself because the dra¬ 
matic words appeal to the imagination. The greater intensity of the wind¬ 
storm means that the disaster which will overtake the criminal will be 
much greater than his original crime. The implication is that the conse¬ 
quences of criminal behavior extend far beyond the original crime and 
criminal. This is in accord with divine, not human, justice which is re- 
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stricted to equivalence between fault and penalty. In any interpretation of 
the passage the disproportion between action and reaction, sowing and 
reaping, should be retained. 

The problem with the usual rendering and analysis lies in the imagery. 
To sow iniquity like grain is a good metaphor; to sow wind like grain is 
meaningless. If such an act reaps a dreadful harvest, “wind” must be a 
metaphor for some sin. Such a metaphor within a metaphor lacks the real¬ 
ism that characterizes Hebrew Wisdom sayings. Further, 8:7a does not 
have the form of a proverb at all. The words “sow” and “reap” used to¬ 
gether give the false impression that it does. The opening conjunction ki, 
on which Wolff sets so much store (1974:142 n 82; 172), should not be 
translated “because,” but, as Wolff observes, “indeed.” Further, the genu¬ 
ine proverbs listed above use the participle zorea\ “sowing” or “a sower,” 
and do not work out a causal connection using a subordinate conjunction. 

The following observations place v 7 in an entirely different perspective. 
The two faults for which Israel is condemned in this chapter are making 
kings and m akin g idols. It is not easy to see how such activities could be 
described as “sowing wind,” but there ought to be some connection be¬ 
tween the sin and its punishment. The purpose of idol-making was to 
secure good harvests, among other benefits, and it is likely that the king 
himself was a sacral person in the performance of the necessary rites. A fit 
punishment for such contempt toward Yahweh would be the removal of 
the kings, destruction of the idol (v 6), and ruination of agriculture. Now 
the whole of v 7 describes the agricultural process from sowing to eating. 
We suggest, accordingly, that v 7a is not a separate proverb, but an in¬ 
tegral part of the whole verse. It is an opening statement, the first of a 
series of curses. 

Hosea often omits prepositions in statements of this kind. “Wind” does 
not make a good object for “sow,” but it does make a good adverb. Hence 
we conclude that judgment is pronounced in the form of a suitable curse: 
“Indeed, let them sow when it is windy / and let them harvest in a whirl¬ 
wind.” The farmer is to be frustrated at each major stage of his work. 
Sowing in the wind, he loses much of the grain at the start. Harvesting in a 
gale, he loses most of the yield at the end. 

7b. The continuation of the image of wheat-farming in v 7b is even 
more compact: a series of related curses embodies the pseudo-sorites, a 
form of non-logical logic which we have discussed above. We can add an¬ 
other example here. At Mount Horeb Yahweh told Elijah to anoint three 
persons as instruments of his judgment — Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha. Then 
he says: “Him who escapes from the sword of Hazael shall Jehu slay, and 
him who escapes from the sword of Jehu shall Elisha slay” (I Kings 
19:17). While the statements are elliptical, the logic is impeccable: one 
disaster is heaped upon another to ensure that there will be no final survi- 
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vors. A similar series of calamities, leading to total disaster, is described in 
II Baruch 70:8 (Charles 1913:517): 

And it will come to pass that 

whoever escapes from the war will die in the earthquake, 
and whoever escapes from the earthquake will be burned by the fire, 
and whoever escapes from the fire will be destroyed by the famine. 

A similar line of reasoning is developed by Job when he curses his exist¬ 
ence in Job 3 (Andersen 1976:105-106). He wishes his mother had 
remained a virgin (v 10a). But, since she did not, he wishes he had not 
been conceived (v 3). Or, if conceived, he wishes he had died in the 
womb (v 11). Or, if not that, he wishes he had died in childbirth or in¬ 
fancy. A similar series of successive disasters is found in Hos 9:11-16, 
although somewhat scattered; see the Notes there. 

Joel 1:4 has a different picture, but the same logic: 

What the cutting locust left, the swarming locust has eaten. 

What the swar min g locust left, the hopping locust has eaten. 

And what the hopping locust left, the destroying locust has eaten. 

Deprivation of grain and oil and wine (Hos 2:10) is described in Mic 
6:15, beginning with the same verbs as in Hos 8:7a. That, however, is a 
simple picture: they will sow, but not reap. The preceding verse, Mic 
6:14b, has another example of the staggered logic illustrated above: 

You will store away, but you won’t keep safe; 

And what you do keep safe, I shall give to the sword. 

Hos 8:7, for all its brevity, distinguishes no fewer than seven stages in the 
provision of food from soil to table. 

1) They will sow in the wind. 

2) If any grain is sown, it will not spring up ( qdma ). 

3) If it does grow, it will not mature (*erv-ld semah). 

4) And they will harvest it in a whirlwind. 

5) If they do get any grain, it will not make meal (beti ya'aseh 

qemah ). 

6) If they do mill the grain, they will not cook it (’ulay ya'aseh ). 

7) If they do cook it, foreigners will swallow it (zarim yibla'uhu ). 

The last setback is the worst; the food was almost in their mouths. The 
change from plural verb in v 7a to non-personal singulars is only a slight 
inconsistency. Verse 7a has a measure of completeness in itself, with inter¬ 
nal parallelism; it includes two moments which are not in line with the de¬ 
velopment in v 7b, since the growth described there comes between sow¬ 
ing and reaping. 
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The assonance contributes further to the density of the language. The 
two verbs in v 7a have each a sibilant, and a laryngeal and the same 
liquid. The words qama , semah , qernah all have consonants in common. 
The repetition of the verb ‘sy, “to make,” links w 7bA and 7bB. Pointing 
the second of the forms as ya‘asehu (or ya'asuhti ) would enhance further 
the rhymes within the poem. 

If it grows . We suggest that qama is a complete, conditional clause, a 
verb, with seed as its understood subject. The noun qamd means standing 
grain which has reached full height; if this noun is the subject of what fol¬ 
lows, then Id, “to him,” will have to be altered to lah, “to her,” as 
suggested in BH Z . According to Jer 23:5, the fully grown stalk does not 
have the “sproutage”; Jeremiah promises wahaqimoti ledawid qernah , 
“and I will raise up for David a sprout.” This shows that the sprout is for 
the seed, not the plant; hence 16 in v 7bA refers to the seed, rather than to 
Israel. Lo is in the trope, not the allegorical parallel. 

This compact curse also recapitulates the history of Yahweh’s long-suf¬ 
fering treatment of Israel. He could have discarded the people early in 
their sinful career, letting the seed of his purpose perish in the promised 
land. But he planted them in it (cf. Hos 2:25; Ps 80:9-12), and let them 
grow. He could have ruined the crop, as he threatened (Deut 28:38); but 
no, he gave them grain (Hos 2:10), unrecognized and unthanked (7:14). 
And so it went. 

sproutage . Semafy can mean the first tender growth of grain, vine, or 
tree; or the foliage, the new growth of the vine and tree. It is the latter 
sproutage that leads directly to the putting out of fruit or ears of wheat. In 
Gen 41:23, the verb smli describes the growth of ears of grain. 

if it does. The meaning of 9 diary is usually “perhaps,” but the word can 
serve as a conjunction for conditional clauses, as in Gen 18:29-32. 

make {meal) . Here we do not interpret ya‘aseh as the action of the plant 
in yielding grain, although the root has that meaning. The nearest possible 
subject of the verb is qamd, which if it were a noun would be feminine; 
and there is no evidence that the plant was thought to produce the meal as 
such. An impersonal passive (“meal will not be made”) is not a satis¬ 
factory solution to the problem, but it is not impossible. It is remarkable 
that the grain as such is not named. The transition from semafi to qernah 
may serve the interests of rhyme to the exclusion of other nouns. In any 
case, ‘sy qmfy probably means “to grind (grain into) meal.” In I Kings 
17:12 ‘sy qmh means to cook porridge, and it is possible that the verb has 
this meaning in its occurrences here. Certainly *dsd is the co mm on verb 
for the preparation of food. Whether we read ya‘dsehti in v 7bB or not, 
“meal” is the object of the verb in both its occurrences. The only question 
is whether ‘sy means “to grind (it) (to) meal” in v 7bA and “to cook 
(it)” in v 7bB. 
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foreigners . With the mention of zdrim, the political threat, which contin¬ 
ues into v 8, becomes clear. “Israel is devoured” because “foreigners have 
eaten away his strength” (7:9; cf. Isa 1:7). The last clause makes it plain 
that v 7 is not a proverb, but a realistic comment on economic conditions 
in the country. 

8a. swallowed . With the mention of Israel, it is plain that the na¬ 
tion is the subject of the preceding curses. The last verb of the preceding 
clause is repeated as the first verb of v 8, on the domino principle. Isa 
28:7 contains the only other occurrence of the Nip‘al of bl‘; there a priest 
and a prophet are coupled as in Hos 4:5. The arguments are quite similar: 
the actors there overindulged in wine, so they will be devoured by wine. In 
keeping with the language of v 7, “swallowed” or “devoured” may be 
taken quite literally; bl* is used of animals and occasionally of persons 
(Isa 28:4; Job 7:19) gulping down food. 

8b. Now . When this adverb is used for transition, rather than specifying 
the time when something happens, it is usually followed by a command or 
exhortation, or as here, by what may be a precative. In v 6 the calf of 
Samaria is to be smashed to pieces; here Israel is discarded like a useless 
pot, broken and scattered. Jeremiah uses the same expression in connec¬ 
tion with Moab (48:38). He uses the same idea in his parable of the pot¬ 
ter (18:1-23). In Jer 22:28 Jeconiah is compared to an ‘eseb, keli ’Sn 
hepe$ bo, to be hurled away into an unknown land. The Jeremiah paral¬ 
lels permit the inference that Hosea applied the image of a useless pot ei¬ 
ther to the calf (literally) or to Israel (figuratively). Since the calf image 
symbolizes Israel, the difference is insi gnifi cant. At the same time the 
specific reference to Israel in v 8a, and the mention of the nations in v 8b, 
make it clear that the people as a whole are meant, and that the simile of 
the worthless pot is associated with them. 

Verse 8 closes the first part of the chapter (w 1-8), but it also leads 
into the second (w 9-14). Mention of the nations ( bgwym ) in v 8 sug¬ 
gests the two nations, Assyria and Egypt, which are prominent in the next 
section (cf. bgwym in v 10). The intrigues of international diplomacy and 
the threatened consequences for beleaguered Israel are spelled out in an 
intricately patterned diatribe about the two great powers which dominate 
the historical scene (Assyria, v 9, and Egypt, v 13). The envelope con¬ 
struction is deliberate and portentous. 



XV. THE SPIRITUAL HISTORY OF ISRAEL 

ALLIANCES 

(8:9-14) 


Making alliances and the economic demands 
8:9a Indeed, they have gone up to Assyria . . . 

Ephraim is a wild ass wandering off alone. 
9b They have hired lovers. 

10a Indeed, they have hired them among the nations. 

Even now, I will assemble them. 

10b They were contorted in pain a little while ago 
King and princes, on account of the tribute. 


The religious demands 

11a Indeed, Ephraim has behaved arrogantly— 

1 lb He had altars for sin offerings, 

12a So I wrote ag ains t him altars for sin offerings. 

—With arrogance against my instruction. 

12b They are considered pagans. 

13a Sacrifices of my loved ones they sacrificed. 

They ate flesh. 

Yahweh does not accept them. 

13b Now he keeps track of their iniquity. 

He will punish their sins. 

. . . They have returned to Egypt. 


Closing 

14a Israel forgot its maker. 

He built palaces. 

Judah multiplied them, in fortified cities. 
14b So I will send fire into its cities 

and it will devour its fortifications. 
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NOTES 


8:9-14. This unit is defined by the discontinuous bicolon (w 9aA and 
13bB) which forms an envelope around it. The two clauses would be 
regarded as a perfect bicolon if they were brought together, but being sep¬ 
arated by sixteen other cola, their relationship to each other has not been 
recognized (Lundbom 1979). The use of the independent pronoun hmh 
in both w 9a and 13b is sufficient to establish the connection. The associa¬ 
tion of Assyria and Egypt is amply attested in Hosea. The chiastic pattern 
(7>v ’$wr // msrym yhvbw) and the alternation of perfect and imperfect 
verb forms are characteristic of classical Hebrew poetry. The two cola are 
also identical in length (seven syllables). The final verse serves as a coda 
to the unit. 

The opening and closing lines of w 9 and 13, or rather the statement 
they secure when they are read together, supply the main topic for the ma¬ 
terial they enclose, and so serve as a key to interpreting the unit. We then 
have good reason to suppose that w 9-13 concern political relations of 
Ephraim with Assyria and Egypt. The vocabulary used throughout sug¬ 
gests that this involved arrogant rejection of Yahweh’s Torah, the making 
of forbidden covenants, the payment of tribute, and the erecting of sinful 
altars upon which illicit sacrifices were offered. 

From the structural point of view, the speech is composed with a sym¬ 
metry that is almost complete. By syllable count it divides almost exactly 
in the middle where there are two lines with extensive repetitive paral¬ 
lelism (w lib, 12aA; three of the four words in the lines are identical). 
The central point is also marked by the similarity between w 11a and 
12aB, with the repetition of the root rh-. The forms probably refer to ar¬ 
rogant action, the first being a verb and the second a cognate accusative, 
and these two lines together form a single clause: “Ephraim has behaved 
arrogantly, with arrogance against my instruction,” repeating the thought 
of 8:1b. 

Apart from the two lines of eight syllables each in the middle, and v 
13a, the lines into which this paragraph divides are generally even in 
length, ranging from five to seven syllables. There is little parallelism in 
this unit. The language is terse and cryptic; connections are often hard to 
find, Verse 13bA is a well-formed bicolon, and v 13aA may also be such. 

There are several patterns which serve as a guide to the connections. In 
lines whose parallelism cannot be disputed, the sequence of verbs is com¬ 
monly perfect // imperfect, and they refer to the same situation: the first 
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verb controls the tense of the second. So in w 11-12 hayfi // ’ektdb are 
both past tense. In w 9aA and 13bB 'alb // yastibfi are also both past 
tense, describing the shuttle diplomacy of princes dealing with both As¬ 
syria and Egypt; this shows that the reference to Egypt is not a threat 
about the future (compare the two perfect verbs used in 7:11b). In w 
9-10 hitnfi // yitnti are both past tense. After ‘attd the imperfect verb in 
v lOaB has a normal future meaning and records a threat. 

In some instances rhyme is a guide to the grouping of lines into pairs. 
The ending -im suggests that w 9b and lOaA are a bicolon (cf. v 10b). 
The three lines of w 12b-13aA end in -ti, and the three lines of v 
13aB-13bA end in -dm. The two pivotal lines in the middle end in Id. 
(This, together with the equality in length and the high level of repetition, 
justifies the revision of the relevant verse boundary to reconstitute a 
bicolon.) 

There are other long-range signals within the unit. The statement “Yah- 
weh does not accept them” (v 13aB) matches “Even now, I will assemble 
them” (v lOaB), in spite of the change in person. Immediately adjoining 
these two lines are the only two verbs in the unit with wmv-consecutives: 
wayyahellti (v 10b) . . . wayyd’keltl (v 13aA). The similarities in struc¬ 
ture and sound are obvious. The abnormal word order in v 13aA, which 
places the verb after the object, ensures that the block of material between 
w 10b and 13aA begins and ends with similar verb forms. These matching 
verbs describe effect and cause: they were contorted in pain because they 
ate human flesh. 

The first person is used only five times in the unit (w 10, 12 bis, 13 a, 
and 14b), but there need be no doubt that Yahweh is the speaker 
throughout. The three lines in v 13 which refer to Yahweh in the third 
person are in accord with common practice in dignified speech, where a 
switch to third person, especially for the sake of using the personal name, 
is not uncommon after a first-person opening. It is better to recognize the 
unity of the speech in this way than to suppose that there are two 
speeches, one by Yahweh and one about Yahweh. No one is directly 
addressed in this speech, i.e. there are no second-person forms. The 
third-person pronouns and verbs fluctuate between singular and plural. 
Consistency can be recognized if there are two distinct referents: Ephraim 
(always singular) and the royal establishment (king and princes — who ac¬ 
count for all the plurals). With this distinction as a guide we can sort out 
the activities of these two protagonists — the country as a whole, and its 
emissaries. The key words (hemmd and Ephr aim ) occur twice each, in a 
chiastic pattern. 

The king and princes of Israel are regarded as pagans (v 12b). They go 
as ambassadors to Assyria (v 9aA) and Egypt (v 13bB), bearing tribute 
(v lObB). They secure allies (v 9b) among the nations (v lOaA). To 
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make a treaty, the most radical rebellion against the covenant of Yahweh, 
they participate in the cult of their allies, sacrificing and eating flesh 
(v 13). This incurs Yahweh’s displeasure against them (v 13aB): he will 
remember their iniquity, punish their sin, and gather them in (w 13b, 
lOaB). 

Ephraim is a wild ass wandering alone (v 9aB). The country has acted 
arrogantly (v 11a) against the torah (v 12aB); it has altars for sin offer¬ 
ings (v lib). The three occurrences of 16 (w 9aB, lib, 12aA) highlight 
the singular pronoun in contrast to the plural forms. In distinguishing be¬ 
tween Ephraim and the royal house, we do not mean to imply that there 
are two threads of narrative interwoven here. The princes are acting on 
behalf of Ephraim in their diplomatic maneuvers. The altars attributed to 
Ephraim in v 11 are probably the ones on which the profane sacrifices are 
made (v 13), 

The treatment outlined requires a reordering of the verse and clause 
boundaries of MT. Each such change must be justified on its own terms, 
and this will be done in the Notes. In general it can be observed here that 
the analysis receives some support as a result of syllable counting. We 
have already remarked on the regularities in the lengths of the lines. Re¬ 
lated lines and related sets of lines tend to be of equal size. Thus the first 
and last lines, which embrace w 9-13, are the same length. The two lines 
at the midpoint are also equal. In the nine lines from v 9 to v 11, there are 
fifty-six syllables; in the nine lines in w 12-13, there are fifty-eight sylla¬ 
bles. 

8:9a. Indeed. Kt is usually translated “for,” but a logical conjunction 
does not fit the grammar, since there is no principal clause. The repetition 
of kt with gam in v lOaA supports this, and also indicates that both rele¬ 
vant clauses refer to the same event, as does the clause introduced by the 
third kt, in v 11. The first two belong in statements about the royal party, 
the third goes with Ephraim. The particles serve to mark the two topics 
of the unit. 

they . On the importance of hemma see the Note on 8:4. Here the pro¬ 
noun marks the onset of the unit, and its repetition in v 13bB marks a 
closure. 

have gone up. At 7:11 the verb hlk is used; it is not clear why 'aid 
should be used here. Verse 8b has said that the Israelites are among the 
nations like a useless implement. In relation to the Exodus and Egypt gen¬ 
erally, verb usage is commonly “to go down” (to slavery and Egypt) and 
“to come up” (to freedom and from Egypt). There could be a geo¬ 
graphical dimension in this. We note Hosea’s characteristic omission of a 
preposition with the goal of a verb of motion. 

In the light of what follows, we see this journey as the attempt of the 
princes to secure an alliance. We do not know what historical moment is 
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reflected in this desperate bid. We suspect that the mission resembled that 
of Ahaz to Damascus (II Kings 16:10-16), but was undoubtedly of an 
earlier date. We know that Menahem, a usurper, secured the recognition 
of the Assyrians by payment of a huge tribute, and some such embassy 
may be meant here (cf. II Kings 15:19-20). 

wild ass . The MT makes Ephraim the subject of the verb htnw in v 9b, 
wrongly, since elsewhere, especially in this unit, Ephraim is singular. By 
identifying Ephraim as the subject of a verbless clause, the common se¬ 
quence of predicate-subject is manifested. Following on the utensil simile 
in v 8, the use of a metaphor at this point suggests that we are dealing 
with a new theme, and a parallel simile (as in 7:12 and 13:3) should not 
be supposed. In 7:11, which records the same sort of diplomatic activity 
as here, we are told that Ephraim is like a silly dove, and comparison of 
the two passages might be instructive. We should not take it for granted 
that in Israel the ass was proverbial for stupidity, as in our culture; in Ps 
32:9, horse and mule ( pered ) are said to require restraints because they 
are senseless, but that failing is not what we mean by asinine behavior 
since it is also associated with equines. The use of the word pere* in partic¬ 
ular is in part explained by wordplay on the name ' eprayim: pf/’pr. In Jer 
2:24, the per eh is an animal willfully straying; the context implies promis¬ 
cuity, using Hoseanic language (' dhabti zarim, Jer 2:25). In context Id 
probably means “alone, by himself,” reflexive, not ethical or possessive. In 
Isa 14:31 boded refers to a straggler in the army, and in Ps 102:8 it 
describes a solitary bird (cf., however, Dahood 1970:13). The general 
impression is that of a figure forlorn and friendless. 

9b. hired . Ephraim is usually identified as the subject of “hired,” but we 
propose that the opening pronoun hemma provides a subject for hitnu as 
well as 'alh. Verse 9a, with its plural and singular, introduces, first of all, 
the two protagonists — “they” (royal party) and Ephraim. Verse 10 con¬ 
tinues with the king and princes, and v 11 takes up Ephraim. 

The verbs hitnti and yitnti constitute the only clear examples of the root 
my, glossed “to hire”; the form in Ps 8:2 is difficult (cf. Andersen 
1970b). Hos 8:9 is the only example of the Hip'il; and why it should be 
followed by the Qal in v 10 is not clear. Because of its collocation with 
the root *hb t it has been connected with the word ' etna or ' etndn (Hosea 
uses both forms — 2:14; 9:1); hence the standard interpretation “to 
hire,” by paying the harlot’s fee. Although the picture is incongruous, the 
respective roles of Ephraim and Assyria are correctly defined by these 
terms. Ephraim has paid for the services of Assyria, although the rela¬ 
tionship no doubt was described differently. It is no accident that Nahum 
calls Nineveh the classic prostitute ( mrb znwny zwnh, 3:4). At the same 
time, Ephraim could be called a harlot, since its services were for sale to 
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the highest bidder. On the economics of hiring Assyria in the Kilamuwa 
Inscription (the verb is Skr ), see O’Connor (1977). 

lovers. MT does not use ’ ohabim , “lovers,” the Qal participle, but the 
plural of a rare word, ' ahab. Hosea’s word for the “lovers” of an adulter¬ 
ous wife is the Pi‘el participle (2:7,9,12,14,15). In its only other occur¬ 
rence, the word used here is an appellative of a* lovable wife (Prov 5:19). 
In the context of c 8, the “lovers” are political allies. Ezek 16:33 re¬ 
cords as an extreme of depravity the situation in which the prostitute pays 
men to make love to her. Wolff (1974:143) finds the same idea in the 
present verse. “Lovers” could be subject or object gr amm atically, but 
since there is a reference to Assyrian royal tribute in v 10, there is no 
doubt that “lovers” is the object, and the royal party is the subject of 
hitnti. 

10a. Indeed. Gam ki is a rare combination. Here gam is the conjunc¬ 
tion, and kt intensifies the verb. 

they have hired. The Masoretes read the form yitnti as Qal because it 
has no apparent object. It is better to bring it in line with the preceding 
hitnu , to which it is obviously parallel, and to suppose that the same ob¬ 
ject serves for both. The MT verse boundaries are not a sure guide to dis¬ 
course syntax. The gam ki links back to the opening ki of v 9 (both parti¬ 
cles are asseverative); *attd in the next line marks the transition to a new 
theme. 

Even now, I will assemble. ‘Att& here introduces the threat of judgment. 
The verb qbs is used in 9:6. Its force is ambivalent. It is often used in the 
Pi‘el to describe the protective action of a shepherd collecting his 
dispersed flock; the Qal is often used to describe the mustering of troops. 
In the context the significance of such an act of God is not clear. Again, 
qbs describes the activity of assembling the nations for judgment (Joel 
4:11), or gathering the sheaves in harvest (Mic 4:12). Zech 10:8-10 
uses it in a favorable sense to describe the gathering of his scattered peo¬ 
ples; such an event is distant from the setting of Hosea 8. Ezek 16:37 is 
nearer to Hosea’s situation; there Yahweh assembles Israel’s lovers in 
order to expose her indecency to them. In Hos 9:6, qb$ points to the ob¬ 
jective of death. This threat of judgment here, whatever its exact sense, is 
completed in v 13b, where the repetition of *attd is a link with v lOaB. 

10b. There is a problem in identifying the root in wayyahellti; cf. the 
discussion at 7:5. The fact that king and princes are associated with simi¬ 
lar verbs in two occurrences in Hosea is an argument that there is some 
link between the passages. On the one hand, the verbs may have the same 
meaning, or they may be homonyms with quite different meanings, but 
equally related to the dual objects. Because of the association with wine, 
we considered that hebelti in 7:5 means “they became sick,” from 
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the root hly. Despite the similarity of eating here and drinking there, we 
prefer another explanation here. 

There are some passages where a root h-l occurs in association with qb$ 
with the meaning “to writhe in agony,” i.e. hwl. 

Nah 2:1 lb wehalhald bekol-motnayim 
tipene kulldm qibbesti pa’rtir 
Writhing in all hips, 

and all faces contracted with disfigurement. 

Joel 2:6 mippandyw yahilti 'ammim 

kol-pdnim qibbesti pa’rtir 
Before him peoples are in agony, 
all faces contracted with disfigurement. 

These are the only uses of pa’rtir and its meaning is not clear. The root p’r, 
“beauty,” does not seem appropriate, unless it has been polarized to an 
antonym. The two verses present a conventional description of the suffer¬ 
ing brought about by calamitous war. Although the co-occurrence of the 
roots JtlI and qbs is suggestive, the verbs in 8:10 are quite laconic, and it is 
not certain that we should fill them out with the subjects and other 
modifiers used in Nahum and Joel. The sequence in 8:10 is also the 
inverse of the other two so it is less certain that w lOaB and lObA are a 
bicolon. The use of both imperfect and consecutive past verb tenses is a 
formidable barrier against uniting these clauses, but we note the same se¬ 
quence in v 13; yzbhw . . . wy’klw, where the tenses must be the same. 

Nevertheless the metrical pattern includes a distinctive chiasm: 



which supports the view that these clauses belong together and that the 
general sense is that of suffering occasioned by conflict and defeat. The 
verb in v lOaB could be rendered “I have squeezed them.” 

Verse 10bA may refer to the tribute paid to Tiglath Pileser by Mena- 
hem or some similar episode, and be a warning that such an expedient act, 
however successful in achieving legitimacy for the usurper, would result in 
defeat and devastation, symbolized by suffering of the kind associated with 
childbirth. 

The problem of the verb in v 10b cannot be separated from the problem 
of me‘at, which means either “a little bit,” or “a little while.” If the verb 
describes an act of wickedness, it is not likely that the prophet would say 
that it was only on a small scale. If the verb describes some future judg- 
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ment (so then it could be announced as coming shortly; the tense 

of the verb is against this, which suggests the adverb is temporal but refers 
to the past rather than the future. 

King and princes. It is usual to identify a coordination phrase here, in 
spite of the absence of a conjunction, because king and princes are fre¬ 
quently associated elsewhere in Hosea, e.g. in v 4. It is possible that melek 
sartm is a construct phrase (cf. malki rab), “king of princes,” i.e. the 
king of Assyria, an attempt to translate the title sar sarrani, “king of 
kings.” 

However, it is more likely that “king (and) princes,” in spite of the un¬ 
usual position at the end of the clause, are the subject of wayyahellu and 
the other plural verbs in this unit. 

11a. has behaved arrogantly. The accepted interpretation of the MT of 
v 11a is that Ephr aim “multiplied” altars in order to sin. RSV further 
takes the initial ki as a conjunction, and makes v 11a subordinate to 
v lib; the translation is inane: “Because Ephraim has multiplied altars for 
sinning, they have become to him altars for sinning.” By relocating the 
boundaries of w 11-12, we have retrieved two lines with close paral¬ 
lelism, located in the center of the unit w 9-14. This rearrangement ap¬ 
parently leaves hrbh without an object. There are other examples of an 
absolute use. In I Sam 2:3 tarbu means to speak arrogantly, as the context 
shows. A root different from the f ami liar rby is not needed. It is used here 
of arrogance and Hosea mentions Israel’s “pride” elsewhere (5:5; 7:10). 

It is not likely that we have in v 11a a polemic against a multiplicity of 
altars, in the interests of a policy of one central shrine, although the disen¬ 
chantment of the prophets with the local shrines had reached the point 
where centralization of the cult might appear the most logical next move. 
Hosea, like Elijah, seems to accept the numerous shrines as legitimate cen¬ 
ters of Yahweh worship. It is not the altars as such, but the use of them, 
that deserves censure, as in 10:1. The form rbw in v 12 is a cognate ac¬ 
cusative of the verb of v 11a. See the Note there. 

lib. for sin offerings. The Masoretes recognized an infinitive indicating 
the purpose of the altars, which could be correct. In the common phrase 
mizbeafy leyhwh, “an altar for Yahweh,” l introduces an attributive — “a 
Yahweh altar.” Here l introduces another purpose designation, although 
this usage suggests that fyf could be the name of the god to whom the 
altars were dedicated, perhaps het\ as in Isa 31:7, where the language is 
like that of Hosea, e.g. in 8:4. In Josh 22:16, the illicit altar built by the 
Israelites in Transjordan is called a mizbeah limrodkem, “altar of your re¬ 
bellion.” The altars in Hosea are condemned, not because they are 
numerous, but because they are used to make the sacrifices described in v 
13, which were contrary to the Torah and involved breaking Yahweh’s 
covenant. These sacrifices belong among the ceremonies required as an act 
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of submission to Assyria, for the sake of political protection. If the case of 
Ahaz is a guide (II Kings 16:10-16), these were not altars to Canaanite 
Baals, but to Assyrian gods. Our rearrangement of clause and verse 
boundaries eliminates the difficulties of the traditional rendering. 

12a. / wrote . The form is imperfect, but the sense requires a past tense; 
threatening to write something in the future is rather mild. The apparent 
sense of the MT, “I wrote for him myriads of my Torah,” has given rise to 
a great deal of discussion, little of it relevant here. The difficulty does not 
lie in the existence of the Torah in the time of Hosea, since he has already 
accused the priest of forgetting the Torah (4:6) and the people of 
rebelling against it (8:1). We have pointed out the resemblance of 4:2 to 
the Decalogue, and at numerous points Hosea displays knowledge of tra¬ 
ditions now found in the Pentateuch. The difficulty lies in the phrase 
“numerous things of my Torah,” stipulated by the Qere rubbe tordti , 
which seems easier than the Ketib rbw, “myriad of my Torah,” although 
not obviously meaningful. It is usual to explain the clause as hypothetical 
and exaggerated: so RSV, “Were I to write for him my laws by ten thou¬ 
sands.” But Hos 6:5 shows that the mode of divine communication was 
the prophetic word, not written Torah, and the grammar of the line is 
even more eccentric than Hosea usually is. 

By attaching “I wrote” to the preceding words, the act becomes the 
recording of Ephraim’s guilt, not the writing of Torah. As already pointed 
out, the parallelism is greatly improved. 

with arrogance. The sense of rbw is given by hirba, although the w 
remains a problem in parsing; we suggest that the form is a noun used as a 
cognate accusative. Verse 12aB matches v lbB, which says that the people 
“rebelled against my instruction.” 

12b. are considered. The subject of the form nehsabu is not obvious. 
The traditional interpretation is that the myriads of the Torah are 
regarded by Ephraim as a “strange thing.” The subject of all plural verbs 
in this unit is “king and princes,” and that seems to be the case here. 
Though they would not think of themselves as pagans, others would so 
reckon them — as the prophet does. 

pagans. The clash between the plural verb and the singular complement 
suggests that the latter is collective, hence our translation as plural. Kemo 
marks a complement, not a comparison. The word zar is plural in its other 
occurrences in Hosea (5:7; 7:9; 8:7) and carries a great deal of theolog¬ 
ical freight. We use the word “pagan” rather than “foreign” because of its 
associations with 'el zar, “alien god” (Pss 44:21; 81:10 — the latter has 
'el nekdr as well); zar (Isa 43:12) and zarim (Deut 32:16) designate a 
male pagan deity. In Exod 30:9; Lev 10:1; Num 3:4; 26:61, zara means 
“unholy.” The line refers to engaging in the rituals of foreign religions 
necessary for consummating a treaty. 
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13a. my loved ones . The word hbhby is a hapax legomenon, and widely 
suspected of being corrupt. It was probably developed by duplicating hb, 
derived from either yhb, “to give,” or better, ’hb, “to love.” The Greek 
translators show awareness of both possible derivations, but the difficulties 
were too much for them. Either root could make sense in the present con¬ 
text: sacrifices of things brought, or sacrifices having to do with “love.” 
Zibhe can govern the thing sacrificed, as in zibhe metim, “human 
sacrifices” (Ps 106:28); or an attribute — zibhe selamim, zibhe-sedeq; and 
even “the sacrifices of God” (Ps 51:19). The word “love,” if it lies 
behind habhabay, is connected here with the lovemaking, and the objects 
of devotion. Hence we identify habhabay as a word for beloved children. 
We need not decide whether the sense of lovemaking or familial love is 
behind the use of ' hb . The possibility that the children are taken as gifts 
(from yhb) remains; cf. 2:14, in which the children may be identified as 
the ’etna, “wages,” of lovers. 

The suffix on the form suggests that my habhabim are mentioned by 
Yahweh in yet another reference to child sacrifice (cf. Ps 106:37; Ezek 
16:20-21,36-37; 23:36-39). Since the sacrifices are eaten, the impli¬ 
cations are barbaric, but as we know from reports of the practice, not be¬ 
yond human capacity (Green 1975). Since, however, Hosea uses saday 
twice (10:4; 12:12) where the ending is not the pronoun suffix, but an 
obsolete noun ending, the same explanation may obtain here. 

they sacrificed. The verb zb\i occurs in the Qal only here in Hosea; else¬ 
where it is Pi ( el. The reason for the usage is unclear. 

They ate . If wy’klw begins a new clause, there are two nouns available 
as objects of the previous verb and none for y’klw. Current emendations 
confront the dilemma by recovering an extra verb from hbhby (see, e.g. 
RSV). We propose that each verb is preceded by its object. Deut 15:20 
and 21 show that ’kl (bsr ) after zbh means to eat the flesh of a sacrificed 
animal. Compare Deut 27:7 and Jer 7:21. The eating of flesh was part of 
the sacramental meal that sealed the alliance. The resumptive waw has 
been identified by many scholars. 

Yahweh does not accept . In the absence of a conjunction, it is far from 
certain that this clause is simply adversative to the preceding. Actually, 
this line is not linked directly with the preceding but expresses Yahweh’s 
displeasure generally with his people. The shift in person is characteristic 
of high style. The speaker, Yahweh, is the same. 

13b. Note the quotation of this verse in Jer 14:10. 

Now. Compare “now” in v 10. 

he keeps track. There is a similar bicolon in 9:9. Compare the 
parallelism of “sin” and “iniquity” in reverse sequence in 4:8. 

They have returned. Because yasubu is imperfect, prevailing inter¬ 
pretation lines it up with the preceding imperfect verbs, translates them all 
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as future, and sees v 13bB as the entailment of the threat to “punish their 
sins,” i.e. “they shall return to Egypt.” The reversal of the Exodus is a fit 
penalty for violating the covenant. Against this interpretation, there are 
arguments from literary structure for retrieving the discontinuous bicolon, 
used as an envelope. The chiasm throws the verb into clause-terminal po¬ 
sition, a signal that we have reached the end of a unit; this leaves v 14 as a 
detached coda. In this unit, when an imperfect verb ( yswbw ) follows a 
perfect verb (7 m> in v 9), it shares the past tense with it. Verse 13bB may 
also be construed as a threat, however. The prophet might well have imag¬ 
ined that when the northern kingdom was conquered, it would be divided 
between Assyria and Egypt, with some of the people being deported to 
Assyria, while others were sent to Egypt. Note that when Judah was over¬ 
run by Nebuchadnezzar, many people were deported to Babylonia while 
others, including Jeremiah, fled to Egypt for refuge. In the eighth century, 
however, the same pattern is not recorded although some historians have 
traced the first stages of later Jewish communities in Egypt to such an 
early migration. It is more likely, however, that if v 13 is a threat of exile 
(rather than a description of diplomatic traffic, our preferred inter¬ 
pretation), then it is a prophecy which turned out to have been wrong. 
Egypt was less prominent in the fate of the northern kingdom than 
Hosea’s symmetrical statements suggest. 

14. This verse is not easily integrated with the surrounding text. It has 
been treated as an intrusion, mainly because of the reference to Judah, 
which has not been mentioned since 6:11. The verse consists of five lines 
of unequal length, which exhibit a measure of parallelism. 


14a wayyiska\y yisra’el ’et-osehu 10 syll. 

wayyiben hekaldt 5/6 

wihtida hirba 'artm besurot 10/11 

14b wesillahti-’es be'arayw 8 

we’akela *armenoteha 9 


The balance of the last two lines suggests poetry. The repetition of “cities” 
suggests an introversion. The 'armendt are identified as “her fortifica¬ 
tions,” in contrast to “his cities.” The discrepancy in the gender of the 
suffixes is curious, and suggests that the second referent is “city” (from 
‘ryw, but understood distributive^: each city), as in the frequently made 
threat in Amos 1 and 2. 

It may well be that the scribe was unduly influenced by the repeated re¬ 
frain in Amos (. . . w*klh *rmnwtyh, 1:7,10,14, etc.), where the 3 f s 
suffix is appropriate, and inserted it here, where it does not obviously be¬ 
long. Nevertheless, the text is not identical with any of the passages in 
Amos, so there is no reason to suppose that the whole was borrowed from 
that prophet. After all, the two men were roughly contemporary along 
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with Isaiah and Micah; they shared, to a considerable degree, a common 
theology and drew upon a common stock of literary traditions and formu¬ 
lations. 

The first clause, “Israel forgot its maker,” makes a satisfactory close to 
the chapter, echoing, as it does, s imil ar sentiments strategically located at 
other breaking points in the book (e.g. 2:15; 13:6). The final four lines 
may have been added by an editor to provide a more elaborate coda for 
this unit, and a bridge to the next. If so, it has been done with some skill, 
and the addendum cannot now be separated from what precedes, since the 
necessary subject for wybn hyklwt must be found in “Israel” in the open¬ 
ing clause. In the material at hand, Israel is the subject of the first two 
clauses, while Judah is the subject of the third. There is chiasm of subject 
and verb: 



ysr'! 

hrbh 


along with the alternation of imperfect (with wow-consecutive) and per¬ 
fect forms of the verb. The sequence y&l // yhwdh shows that the editor 
has understood the former to refer to the northern kingdom only, and that 
the two together cover the whole people. In addition, we must combine 
them to make reasonable sense of the passage: Israel and Judah have both 
forgotten their maker; likewise they both build many palaces within their 
fortified cities. Finally, the fires of war will devour cities and citadels in¬ 
discriminately in both countries (cf. especially Amos 2:5 for his oracle on 
Judah — there is no corresponding one on Israel). 

Some other points of contact between v 14 and other prophets may be 
noted. Although the title “Maker” is not used anywhere else by Hosea, it 
is found in both parts of Isaiah. The reference to fortified cities is charac¬ 
teristic of Isaiah (25:2; 27:10; 37:26), but it is also found in Deu¬ 
teronomy (1:28; 9:1). The adjective b?rwt refers specifically to the walls, 
and the fortifications (' armendt ) have s imil ar associations. 

14a. palaces . Or “temples”; the building of shrines would match the 
building of altars. Other associations in v 14 point to palaces, possibly 
fortified, especially if the chiasm in the last four lines links “palaces” with 
“strongholds.” 

Hosea has exposed the futility of foreign alliances. Amos spoke more 
pointedly, and repeatedly, about the futility of strong defense works. 
Israelite historians could never quite make up their minds as to how to 
assess the magnificent dwellings of kings. They tended to regard luxury as 
pretentious (Jer 22:13-16), but some of the traditions about Solomon’s 
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glory take it as a fitting mark of international prestige that impressed even 
the Queen of Sheba. On the other hand, the exploitation of the work 
force, and the infringement of citizens’ rights that made Solomon’s 
achievements possible left a great bitterness. The absurdity of trusting in 
such things is a common prophetic theme. 



XVI. THE SPIRITUAL HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
DESOLATION AND PROPHECY 

(9:1-9) 


Promiscuity, starvation, defilement 
9:1a Don’t rejoice, Israel. 

Don’t exult like the peoples. 

For you have been promiscuous away from your God. 
lb You made love for a fee by every threshing floor. 

2a Grain — 

From threshing floor and wine vat Yahweh will not 
nourish them. 

2b —and must Yahweh will cause to fail from it. 

3 a They will not reside in Yahweh’s land. 

3b Ephraim will return to Egypt. 

In Assyria they will eat unclean food. 


Deprivation, pollution, isolation 
4a They will not pour out their wine as a libation for Yahweh, 
and they will not bring their sacrifices to him. 

Indeed, the food of idols is theirs. 

All who eat it become unclean. 

4b Indeed, their food was for their life’s preservation. 

He will not enter Yahweh’s house. 

5 a How will you celebrate the festival day, 

5b Yahweh’s assembly day? 


Devastation , dispossession, visitation 
6a For behold, they flee from the devastation— 
Egypt will collect them. 

Memphis will bury them. 

6b — with the best of their silver thing s. 

Weeds will dispossess them, 
thorns, from their tents. 
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7a The days of visitation have come. 

The days of recompense have come. 

Prophecy , hostility , memory 

7b Let Israel know— 

(They say) “The prophet is a fool, 

the man of the Spirit is insane, 
because your iniquity is great, 
and your hostility is great.” 

8 a The prophet is a watchman of Ephraim with my God, 

8b a trap set on all his paths, 

hostility in the house of his god. 

9 a — that they have deeply defiled themselves 

as in the days of Gibeah. 

9b He will remember their iniquity. 

He will punish their sins. 


NOTES 


9:1-9. Although this unit contains many different ideas, it achieves a 
significant unity of thought. The stimulus of cc 1-3 is once more in evi¬ 
dence, as the vocabulary shows. Again Israel is blamed for promiscuity 
(v 1). The numerous cult words — rejoice, exult, sacrifice, libation, festival, 
assembly — show that illicit worship is competing with the legitimate wor¬ 
ship of Yahweh (v 5). The illicit acts are performed at threshing floors 
(v 1) and wine vats (v 2), indicating festivities tied to agricultural life. 
The theory that the donation of sexual services to the god in sacred ritual 
secured his benefactions on crops and herds was morally degrading and a 
theological disaster for Yahwism. This theory governs the acts of other na¬ 
tions, and is not a matter of rejoicing for Israel (v 1). On the contrary, it 
leads Israel to forfeit their standing in Yahweh’s “land” and “house” 
(w 3 a, 4b). The self-deception of the followers of this religion is possible 
only because they have rejected Yahweh’s prophets as madmen (v 7b). 
Things have become as bad as they were in the days of Gibeah (v 9a). 
Now is the time of reckoning (v 7a); sins will be dealt with (v 9b). 

Accusations (unmasking sin) and condemnations (unveiling punish¬ 
ment) alternate throughout the passage. Justice will be done: having 
defiled themselves with what they have eaten in their ceremonies (v 4a), 
they end by eating foul things in a foreign land (v 3bB). As so often in 
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the Hebrew Bible, the irony of turning away from Yahweh is that it has a 
result the opposite of what was sought. Baalism allured Israel because it 
seemed to have a better technique for securing fertile flocks and fruitful 
fields. In Yahweh’s reaction, harvest and vintage fail (v 2). The response 
goes further than merely frustrating them, however; such acts characterize 
only the early stages of Yahweh’s discipline. At the last, hopeless stage he 
acts more drastically: those who live on wickedness (v 4a) defile them¬ 
selves, and must be ejected from his territory (v 3a). The gift of covenant 
land is annulled; the Exodus is reversed (v 3b). If they prefer the way of 
the nations (v la), then let them go off and live among the nations 
(v 3b). If the people prefer to eat foul food (v 4b), let them live where 
the diet has such staples (v 3b). They have disqualified themselves from 
participating in Yahweh’s cult (v 4a); they no longer have anything to do 
with his festivals (v 5). They have fouled Yahweh’s land (v 4), so he will 
devastate it and make it uninhabitable (v 6b). The population will take 
refuge in Egypt only to die there (v 6a). The people have scorned the 
prophet (v 7b), but he will snare them in the end (v 8b). 

In this difficult passage, the focus is on Israel’s rebellion in the matter of 
religious practice in the homeland, rather than on the disloyalty expressed 
by foreign alliances, the theme of 8:9-14. Even there we saw that the 
pagan rituals borrowed from treaty partners were among the most objec¬ 
tionable features of such covenants. 

The themes and ideas are woven together in a complex poetic and rhe¬ 
torical pattern. The several strands can be distinguished in part by 
pronominal usage which gives the initial impression of confusion, but 
rightly followed, can help the reader find a way along the intertwining 
threads. 

First person singular — “my” (v 8a); this is most likely the prophet; 
unlike 8:9-13, spoken by God, this speech is indirect. 

Second person singular — “you” (w 1,7b); this is Israel in v 1, and 
the prophet in v 7b. 

Second person plural — “you” (v 5); for lack of clearer identification, 
we assume that this refers to the people, although in other places in the 
book such plurals refer specifically to the priests or the royal party, or to 
Israel (Ephraim) and Judah together. 

Third person singular—“he” (w 3b,4b,8b), identified in v 3 as 
Ephraim; the referent of “his paths” and “his god” in v 8 is less certain: it 
could be Ephraim or the prophet. 

Third person singular — “(it/)her” (v 2b), obscure. 

Third person plural — “they” (w 2a,3a,3b,4 seven times, 6 six times, 
7b,9 four times). In general, Israel and Ephraim are referred to in the 
singular, and together in the plural, but the pattern does not hold firmly in 
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this material. Confusion arises from the fact that Israel is 2 m s in v 1, 
possibly 2 m pi in v 5, and 3 m pi in v 7b. 

The changes in the person of the pronouns is not detrimental to the 
unity of the passage. A speech can begin in the second person, and then 
switch to talking about the person being addressed in the third person. In 
the present passage w 1-3 illustrate this pattern (from second to third 
person) while w 4-5 show the reverse (third to second person). In a sim¬ 
ilar way the speeches in c 8 begin in the first person (Yahweh referring to 
himself as “I”) and change to third (Yahweh referring to himself as 

“Yahweh”). 

The passage 9:1-9 divides evenly between w 1-5 (125 syllables) and 
w 6-9 (124 syllables). These major units also divide into subsections, as 
follows: 


Part i. w 1-5 125 syllables 

a. w 1-3 Promiscuity (69 syllables) 

B. w 4-5 Deprivation (56 syllables) 

Part n. w 6-9 124 syllables 

a. w 6-7a Devastation (55 syllables) 

B. w 7b-9 Prophecy (69 syllables) 

These observations on the themes and general structure of the passage 
are supported by an analysis of poetic forms. The familiar units of 
bicolon, tricolon, and tetracolon are worked together into a larger overall 
design. 

There are several well-formed bicola with standard patterns of synony¬ 
mous parallelism. 

laB ki zanita me'al'eloheka 

IbA ’ahabta f etnan ‘al hol-geranot 

“You made love for a fee” is parallel to “you have been promiscuous”; 
“away from (' al ) your God” contrasts with “by (‘al) every threshing 
floor,” making it clear that the granaries were the locations of acts as idol¬ 
atrous as they were immoral. The bicolon is synonymous at one point and 
has a contrast at another. 

3b we sab ’eprayim misrayim 
tibe’assur tame' yd’kelu 

This bicolon has the same juxtaposition of singular and plural as v 2. Bal¬ 
ance between cola is achieved by the names of the two countries: Egypt 
and Assyria. These are complementary rather than parallel, as are the 
chiastic verbs. While each unit is specific and complete in itself, the force 
of each extends to the other: thus the return to Egypt will involve Israel 
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(“they** = Israel plus Ephraim) as well as Ephraim, while “eating unclean 
things” will take place in Egypt as well as Assyria (to which “they” will 
go as also to Egypt). 

4aA lo’-yissekfi lyhwh yayin 

weld’ ye‘erbfi-16 zibhehem 

This displays complete synonymous parallelism; nothing disturbs the lex¬ 
ical correspondences. Even the sequence of the items is the same, although 
this requires the less usual sequence, in the first line, of an indirect object 
before an object. Only the pronoun “their” has no counterpart in the 
preceding line: this does double duty, modifying both “wine” and “sac¬ 
rifices.” 

5a rnah-tdasti leyom mo‘ed 
5b dleyom hag-yhwh 

The parallelism is incomplete, but rhythmic compensation makes the lines 
of almost equal length. 

6aB misrayim teqabbesem 
mop teqabberem 

Here the parallelism is enhanced by alliteration. The matching words 
begin and end with the same or s imil ar sounds; the verbs differ in only one 
consonant. 


laA 

’al-tismah yisra’el 
**al-gil ka'ammim 

7a 

bd’u yemi happequddd 
bd’ti yemi ha&sillum 

7bA 

’ewil hannabV 
meSuggd‘ ’is hardah 

7bB 

*al rob ‘dwonekd 
werabbd mastemd 

9 

8b 

pah ydqds ‘al-kol-derakayw 
mastemd bebet ’elohdyw 

9b 

yizkSr f dwondm 
yipqdd hattd’wtdm 


This inventory shows that many of the lines in this unit occur in bicola 
which are contiguous and have a fair degree of parallelism; and the lines 
are of regular length. 
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Other units are more complex, or rather compact, since the majority of 
the lines have only five or six syllables, and are often elliptical, not to say 
enigmatic. There are further complications because connected materials 
are separated from each other in various ways. For example, “grain and 
must” is a stock phrase, but the words are not contiguous in w 2a and 
2b. We do not propose to reunite them by reorganizing the text; rather we 
assume that the dismemberment of this phrase was a deliberate part of a 
sophisticated literary technique. Analysis must be guided in part by the 
recognition of poetic lines of reasonable length, even though these vary 
roughly from five to ten syllables, often much more widely. In w 1-2, we 
have detached the final word of v 1, dgn, and connected it with the begin¬ 
ning of v 2, resulting in the following bicolon: 

2 dagan — goreti wdyeqeb Id’ yir'em 
wetirds yekahes bah 

The present division in the MT, 7 kl-grnwt dgn , “by every threshing floor 
of grain,” produces an unbalanced line in v lb. The word “threshing 
floor” is then a link between w 1 and 2. Everything needed for 
parallelism is present in v 2, but “grain and must” is a better parallel to 
“threshing floor and wine vat” than “must” alone. It is possible to trans¬ 
pose the word “grain” into the second line, and form the phrase “grain 
and must.” But if dgn is left where it is, an interesting variation of a com¬ 
mon expression is apparent. The opening dagan is held in suspense; in 
effect, a whole clause is inserted into the coordinate phrase dagan (. . .) 
wetiroS . 

A different kind of complexity is met in the following bicolon. 

6bB qimmos yirasem 

hoah be’ohdlehem 

This unit has to be read holistically: “Weeds (and) thorns will dispossess 
them from their tents.” The coordinated nouns are split between the two 
lines, as in v 2. If this is a complete bicolon, there is no need to ignore the 
pronoun object (“them”) and identify the first phrase in v 6b, which is 
difficult in itself, as the object of “possess.” Two bicola are embedded in 
embracing lines and the whole of v 6 is well formed. The phrase ki-hin- 
neh introduces a poem of six lines, all of roughly the same length. 

6a ki-hinneh 

hdlekti missod 

misrayim teqabbe$em 
mop teqabberem 

6b mahmad lekaspdm 

qimmos yirasem 
lyoah be’ohdlehem 
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A rhyme scheme supports the analysis. The apparently isolated second 
and fifth lines are related in a third, discontinuous bicolon, without 
parallelism. 

This leaves only a few lines unaccounted for. In v 4 the repetition of the 
word lehem suggests that the two lines that contain the word form a dis¬ 
continuous bicolon; “for them” and “for their life’s preservation” are ob¬ 
vious parallels. The last line of v 4a has no certain companion nearby; the 
roots for “eat” and “unclean,” however, both occur in v 3bB, in chiasm 
with v 4aB. 

3bB In Assyria unclean food they will eat. 

4aB All who eat it become unclean. 

This does not mean that v 4aB is unrelated to the encompassing lines, both 
of which refer to food. The connections between w 3 and 4 manifest a 
more complex integration of the whole, through the parallelism between 
single lines in each verse. These lines display parallelism to each other 
when taken in pairs; the exact structure of the larger configurations 
remains to be determined. Thus w 3a and 4bB constitute a good bicolon: 

3 a lo ? yesebti be’eres yhwh 

4bB Id’ ydbd’ bet yhwh 

They embrace the whole passage. The syntax of the lines is identical; the 
verbs are similar; the repetition of “not” and “Yahweh” points to syn¬ 
onymy, and suggests that “Yahweh’s house” and “Yahweh’s land” are the 
same. In another light v 3 can be analyzed as a tricolon, the first line mak¬ 
ing a general statement, the next two expounding it in more detail: the 
people will no longer reside in Yahweh’s land, but instead, in Egypt and 
Assyria. Similarly the first two lines of v 4a and the last line of v 4b con¬ 
stitute a tricolon; the more general single line comes after the bicolon in 
which the details are given: they will not come into Yahweh’s house, viz. 
shrine, and they will not present offerings of either drink or food. That we 
have an introverted structure is shown by the unusual sequence of wine 
before food, which realizes a chiastic match with the “grain and must” of 
v 2. We have already seen that the second and third lines of v 4a and v 
4bA constitute a tricolon in which the central line is general, the surround¬ 
ing ones specific, while the last line of 4a has some parallelism with v 3bB. 
Verse 3bB faces both ways: parallel to v 3bA (“Egypt” and “Assyria” in 
parallelism and chiasm), and to the end of v 4a (“unclean” and “eat” 
repeated in chiasm). The two lines to which v 3bB is parallel are not par¬ 
allel to each other. 

To sum up, the nine lines in w 3-4 constitute three tricola: Lines 1 
(general), 2, 3 (bicolon); lines 4, 5 (bicolon), 9 (general); lines 6, 8 
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(bicolon), 7 (general). They are tied together by the relationships be¬ 
tween lines 1 and 9; and 3 and 7, which constitute subsidiary bicola. 

tricola bicola 



Verses 5-7a are a block of similar size. The structure of the three bicola 
in v 6 has already been described. This verse is encompassed by a bicolon 
(v 5) before it and one (v 7a) after it. These balance in that each has the 
same word (“day” or “days”) in repetitive parallelism. Instead of the joy¬ 
ful day of Yahweh’s festival, there will be the days of retribution. Instead 
of gathering in assembly, they will be scattered. 

In w 7b-9 there is a similar block of material. Eight of the lines consti¬ 
tute recognizable bicola, and between all of them there are additional sig¬ 
nals as a result of repeating certain key words: “prophet” joins w 7b and 
8a, “iniquity” joins w 7b and 9b, “hostility” joins w 7b and 8b. 

Verse 7a also faces both ways. We have included it with w 5-6 because 
of the repetition of “days,” but “days” is also a link between w 7a and 9a, 
and the repetition of the root pqd in w 7a and 9b constitutes an echo, or 
envelope. Viewed in this perspective, v 7a is a hinge between two units, w 
5-7a, and w 7a-9. 

The first lines of v 7b and v 8a are without parallels, although the latter 
has a connection with v 7b in the word “prophet.” It is possible that these 
lines are parallel, through the names “Israel” and “Ephraim.” We have al¬ 
ready noted that these names occur separately in the first unit (w 1, 3), 
but are linked by common themes and grammatical elements. 

The themes in the entire unit are as follows: Israel is forbidden to 
rejoice and celebrate like the nations (v la). Acting like the nations, Is¬ 
rael has been promiscuous (v lb). The nation has become as deeply 
defiled as in the time of the Gibeah incident (v 9a); this refers to Judges 
19-21, a low point in national corruption, when sexual depravity led to 
civil war and catastrophic depopulation. Now once more the days of reck¬ 
oning have come (v 7a); their sin will be remembered (v 9b). The form 
of the punishment will suit the fault. Because they relied on Baal for pros¬ 
perity, the crops will fail (v 2); there will be nothing to bring as an offer- 
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ing, even if they seek Yah well (v 5; cf. 5:6). To save their lives they will 
eat vile food (v 4a). The land itself will be devastated and depopulated 
(v 6). The people will be expelled (v 3) or will flee (v 6a), taking refuge 
in Assyria (v 3b) and Egypt (w 3b, 6a). There they will eat defiled food 
(v 3b), and die (v 6a). The token of rejection of Yahweh is contempt for 
his prophet. Although the latter is the guardian of the country (v 8a), he 
is opposed and dismissed as a madman (w 7b, 8b). 

9:1a. In the MT this verse opens with a long, prose-like clause, with no 
apparent parallelism. LXX detected poetry, and either read ' al-tagel, or 
treated the MT form gyl as an infinitive absolute used as a jussive, as we 
do. This reading is supported by the fact that the verbs smh and gyl are 
often parallel in the Bible (Humbert 1958:111-145). Important new evi¬ 
dence for the correlation comes from the Tell Siran Bottle Inscription 
(Zayadine and Thompson 1973), where the sequence is the inverse of 
that here. The form gyl cannot be an imperative, because that form is 
never negated. The infinitive absolute is usually negated with Id’, not ’al, 
even if used as an imperative. The MT pointing could be an artificial way 
of avoiding such complications by identifying gyl as a noun and 7 as a 
preposition. 

MT derives some support from Job 3:22, where a similar construction 
occurs: hassemekum ’ele-gll, “those who rejoice unto excitement,” a 
phrase which students of Job have found difficult to accept. It is curious 
that, in spite of the support that Hos 9:1 and Job 3:22 give to each other, 
both texts are commonly emended, and in different ways! If Hos 9:1 has 
been adjusted to Job 3:22, it is strange that the scribes did not make a 
more obvious correction; the evidence of LXX is that it was made in some 
manuscripts. 

Even if the MT were retained out of respect for that tradition, and be- , 
cause it represents the more difficult reading, this would not deny that the 
roots smh and gyl have their usual connotations in association with each 
other. Humbert’s study has shown that both are associated with the cult in 
the great majority of their occurrences. This agrees with what follows, for 
Hos 9:1-9 is saturated with the language of ceremonial religion. Here Is¬ 
rael is reprimanded for its joyful participation in the cult. This must be a 
pagan cult, and since the concern is the production of grain and wine, it is 
more likely to be a Canaanite fertility cult, rather than the Assyrian 
influences found in c 8, which were of political value on the international 
scene. The excitement here is the festive mood of harvest and vintage. For 
this they will be excluded from Yahweh’s cult (v 5) and expelled from his 
realm (v 3). For a different understanding of smh, see Greenfield (1959). 
On gyl, see Andersen (1976a: 109). 

peoples. In 8:12, Israel is associated with “foreigners.” The rejoicing in 
9:1 is condemned because it imitates “the nations.” 
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been promiscuous . This is national, not personal. The Qal is usually 
used of females; here it is masculine for the sake of grammatical 
agreement with “Israel.” 

away from. Hosea uses other idioms with this verb: “from behind” 
(1:2); “from under” (4:12). This is the only place where the idiom zny 
m‘l is found. Zny min- is used in Ps 73:27. The choice of the preposition 
seems to be influenced by some balancing phrase; *al recurs in the next 
line. 

lb. made love. Since ’ahabta is parallel to zanita they are mutually 
defining; the second verb means “you made love,” not simply “you 
loved.” The motive was not avarice (“you loved the pay”) but venery 
(“you made love, and were paid for it”); the charge of Ezek 16:33 may 
be involved. The intransitive use of ’ahab is rare, but not impossible; cf. 
4:18. In Jer 8:2, “love” is first in a series of verbs describing religious de¬ 
votion to rival gods. 

a fee . In 2:14 the children, probably, were called the ' etna, the pay for 
services rendered. ’Etnan, used here, seems to be a variant; it, unlike the 
other, is found elsewhere, to designate the fee paid to a prostitute. No 
difference in meaning has been established between them. In view of what 
follows here, it is worth noting that the 'etnan could not be brought as an 
offering to Yahweh (Deut 23:19); cf. v 4bB. 

threshing floor. The MT reads “every threshing floor of grain.” We 
transfer the word “grain” to another line, holding the word in suspense 
until “and must” completes the common phrase. Although sexual activity 
is not described in what follows, it is possible that harvest festivities would 
be accompanied by promiscuous recreation at the work site itself. This is 
well-attested in the ancient world, and the Bible has examples of such cus¬ 
toms at vintage (Judges 21, see Boling 1975:294) and harvest (Ruth 3). 
Both stories seem to have been whitewashed, but it does not take much 
imagination to work out what usually occurred on such occasions. If we 
believe the innocence of the sexual love in Ruth 3 (and there certainly 
must have been celebrations of harvest consistent with the moral stand¬ 
ards of Yahwism), there was always the danger that the people would re¬ 
vert to the Canaanite norm. This is what seems to have happened on a 
grand scale in the time of Hosea. The use of both kl , “all, every,” and the 
plural “threshing floors” supports this impression; cf. I Sam 23:1; Joel 
2:24. The question arises whether threshing floors in the country became 
rustic shrines by their being dedicated to such activities, and whether stat¬ 
ues or symbols of the gods were exhibited there. 

2. There are several problems in this verse. There are both a masculine 
plural (“them,” the object of the verb in v 2a), and feminine singular 
referent (“her/it” in v 2b); the latter is especially difficult, since the verbs 
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in v 1 are masculine. It has been explained as an effect of the word “Is¬ 
rael,” or an anticipation of V$, “land,” in v 3. 

2a. Grain . We transfer the last word of v 1 to v 2. “Grain and must and 
oil” are a conventional trio (2:10); sometimes the first two alone occur 
(2:11). For the sake of this pair we have linked “grain” to “must.” 
“Threshing floor and wine vat” are also a pair (Deut 15:14; 16:13; II 
Kings 6:27), corresponding to freshly harvested grain and new vintage 
wine. In Deut 28:39 the threat is made that no wine will be made and this 
is evidently what v 2 is t alkin g about; cf. Hos 2:11. 

nourish . There does not seem to be any close connection between yir'em 
here and in 4:16, despite the identity of root. There is also a problem of 
number: in the traditional understanding the supposed subject, floor and 
vat, is plural and the verb is singular. This suggests that God is the subject 
of the verb in v 2 and the nouns are instrumental or “accusatives of 
specification.” The subject is supplied. 

them . . . it. Since 9:1 is addressed to Israel as “you,” there is no im¬ 
mediate antecedent for “them” or “it/her.” If c 9 picks up the themes of 
cc 1-3 (and the verb zny suggests this), then “she” and “they” could be 
the mother and the children once more, both standing for Israel. Some 
manuscripts and versions read “them” in both lines, but this is the result 
of leveling, and not the original reading. In the old orthography, the 3 m s 
suffix would have been written with a he (rather than waw) ; that reading 
would resolve the problem of bh, not yfm . 

2b. fail . KItls usually means “to deceive,” but in Hab 3:17 a similar idea 
is met: kihes ma'fiseh-zayit, “The olive crop has failed.” Elsewhere, khs b 
means “to act deceitfully against,” not “to fail in/from.” The Pi'el here is 
used causatively. The subject is supplied. 

3. As already shown, this verse is a tricolon in which the first line states 
the general fact while the following bicolon spells out the particulars, giv¬ 
ing the antithesis: the people of Israel will no longer dwell in Yahweh’s 
land, but elsewhere. 

3a. Yahweh’s land. This is the only place where this phrase occurs in 
the Hebrew Bible and it is difficult to work out what Hosea meant by it. In 
Jeremiah, Yahweh calls the country “my land” (Jer 2:7; 16:18; cf. Ezek 
38:16). In the Jeremiah examples, ’r$y is parallel to nahalati, “my estate.” 
Even if the phrase is an innovation in Hosea, the idea is ancient. Exod 
15:17 already speaks of Yahweh’s hr nhltk “(your) mountain property,” 
a phrase which originally referred to the mythological abode of the god, so 
important in Canaanite theology, which was historicized in Mosaic 
Yahwism (Clifford 1972). Although restricted to Sinai at first, the phrase 
was extended or transferred to the land of Canaan, understood to be Yah¬ 
weh’s personal property, on which his people settled as tenants. A desig¬ 
nation in Josh 22:19 could be transitional between *har nahalat yhwh 
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(Exod 15:17; cf. II Sam 20:19; 21:3) and ' eres yhwh: Cisjordan is there 
called ' eres f ahuzzat yhwh . It contrasts with Transjordan, which is consid¬ 
ered “unclean” (cf, v 3b) because it has no legitimate altar, and the taber¬ 
nacle is not there. Furthermore, Joshua 22 resembles Hosea 8 in branding 
the construction of unauthorized altars as rebellion against Yahweh. The 
phrase “Yahweh’s land” has deep historical meaning, and refers to the 
whole territory claimed by the deity and not to some specific political en¬ 
tity of Hosea’s day. It would be strange if Hosea were restricting the term 
to one portion of Israelite territory. If the Exodus is to be reversed by ex¬ 
pelling Israel from “Yahweh’s land,” the threat must include Judah as 
well as Ephraim, even though only Israel and Ephraim are mentioned in 
9:1-9. The mention of Gibeah (v 9) brings in the notion of all Israel. 
The return to Egypt of Ephraim does not necessarily mean that Judah can 
now remain as the true Israel in the promised land. 

3b. return. Wsb can be taken in either of two ways. According to the 
MT and in line with 8:13, it designates “returning to Egypt,” a common 
note in Hosea. The parallel with yesebu in v 3a suggests reading a form of 
ysb: “They will not live in Yahweh’s land, but they will live in Egypt.” 
So the LXX. Since there is no preposition in the MT, if sb means “re¬ 
turn,” 'el must be understood (cf. 3:5); if sb means “dwell,” then b in 
both phrases (be*eres yhwh, be’assur) can be supplied by double duty. 
There is no morphological objection to translating wsb as “and he will 
dwell,” and Ps 23:6 shows that no emendation is needed. However, the 
absence of a preposition after sb is no hindrance to the translation “re¬ 
turn,” as 8:13 shows. 

Egypt . This has its parallel “Assyria” in the following line, but 
“Ephraim” has no parallel, and returning to Egypt resembles eating 
unclean food in Assyria only with regard to being in a foreign country. 
The use of the singular verb for “Ephraim” in v 3b raises the question of 
whether some other subject goes with the plural verbs in v 3a and v 3bB. 
It seems likely that we should associate Israel, mentioned in v 1, with 
Ephraim in the common experience of exile and life in a foreign country. 

unclean food. The statement that Israel is defiled has already been made 
twice (5:3; 6:10), each time in connection with sexuality. Verses 3 and 4 
are the only other places where Hosea uses the root tm\ and the connec¬ 
tion with promiscuity may be made in v 1. Here there is a larger setting of 
cult practices; attention is given to the use of bread and wine, perhaps re¬ 
lated to the flesh eating and the zibhe habhabay of 8:13, which caused 
Yahweh displeasure. As punishment for defiling the land where they ate 
pleasant fruit (Jer 2:7), they will be compelled to eat unclean food in As¬ 
syria. What they have now eaten has defiled them (v 4aB); they have be¬ 
come indistinguishable from the heathen (8:12b). They might as well live 
with them and follow their ways of life in another land, not Yahweh’s. 
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Amos 7:17 has a similar threat of expulsion to die (cf. v 6a) in a polluted 
land. 

4. The first bicolon indicates that Israel will no longer worship Yahweh 
in the usual way, either because the cult is suspended (3:4) or because 
the people are excluded from it. The choice between these alternatives 
depends in part on whether “the house of yahweh” in v 4bB means the 
country (parallel to v 3a) or the temple, as the cultic language would sug¬ 
gest. The difference is slight. The strong and repeated negations suggest 
something more drastic than Isa 1:12-17: religion there is active, but un¬ 
acceptable, though amends can still be made by doing justice. Our text 
suggests an act of Yahweh, more positive than the withdrawal of 5:6. 
There they sought him, but he was not to be found. Here it is not that the 
offerings have ceased because people have neglected or deserted the cult; 
rather Yahweh has banned it. 

4a. pour out. There is little in the Hebrew Bible about libations of wine, 
or, indeed, of liquids of any sort (see e.g. de Vaux 1967:291-302; cf. II 
Sam 23:16). The listing of wine before solid foods is unusual; “food and 
drink” is the usual sequence. The order here secures chiasm with “grain 
. . . and must” in v 2. The suffix “their” on “sacrifices” applies also to 
“must.” 

bring. The root Wb, “to enter,” well attested in Ugaritic, is here used in 
the Hip'il, as noted by van der Weiden (1966), Dahood (1970:47), and 
Kuhnigk (1974:114—115), who cites an offering scene in Keret in which 
‘rb and dbh (= Hebrew zbh) are both used. ( UT Krt 159-160). Jer 6:20 
is similar to our text. 

Indeed, the food. The MT has literally “like bread/food.” The syntax of 
the clause is not clear, and the meaning of some parts is not certain. The 
MT “like food” is obscure and, in context, it is more likely that “food” is 
to be taken literally rather than in a simile. The problem can be resolved 
by reading asseverative kt for the preposition of the MT; this improves the 
parallelism with v 4bA. If food is part of the situation, it provides a good 
referent for the suffixed object of “those who eat it” in the next line. 

idols. The interpretation of the line depends on the meaning of ' dnim . 

3 On means “vigor, wealth,” and it has a masculine plural; the singular oc¬ 
curs in 12:4,9. This word does not make sense here. There is a root *ny, 
“to mourn,” from which 3 dnim may be derived. (It may occur in Deut 
26:14 if the mem is to be read twice; it would balance “dead” in the 
verse, which also contains the word tame ' and deals with the misuse of 
food dedicated to Yahweh.) If the word occurs here, the “food of 
mourners” would be food used in a mourning ritual (Pope 
1977:210-229). The form here, however, is probably a plural of 3 dwen, 
“wickedness.” The context makes it likely that another aspect of current 
Israelite religious practice is here condemned: idol feeding. 
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It is possible that lehem ’drum is intended to parody lehem pantm, “the 
bread/food of (Yahweh’s) presence,” spread out in array before him. 
’Ontm then may be the name of this rival god; and “their bread” in 
4bA refers to the bread of such idols. We have identified ’awen as “idols” 
in, e.g., 12:12. ’Orum may be another of Hosea’s artificial plurals designed 
to imitate ’eldhim; we may compare lehem ha'asabim in Ps 127:2, reading 
Hosea’s word for “idols” with Jerome and recently Dahood (1970:223). 
The food was offered to idols; this explains why it is defiled (cf. I 
Corinthians 8-10). 

All who eat it. The connection with v 3bB has been pointed out. In Jer 
2:3, all who eat Israel (Yahweh’s holy thing) become guilty.' Here, how¬ 
ever, Israel forfeits its holiness ( qddes and tm* are opposites) by eating 
what is forbidden. 

4b. for their life’s preservation . Since the lines before and after this one 
make good sense, the construction ki-labmam lenapsam is without obvious 
attachment. Ki cannot mean “because,” since the line does not give a recog¬ 
nizable reason for either what precedes or what follows. The rhyme 
and the repetition suggest that the two lines about bread are parallel, but 
this does not clarify much. If the final mem in Ihmm were taken as en¬ 
clitic, one troublesome pronoun could be eliminated. The phrase lenaptem 
means “for the preservation of their life” (Lam 1:19; 2:12). Verse 4 
could mean that the only sustenance available is ritually unclean food, 
and to save their lives the people are forced to eat it (cf. Ps 78:18). 

The most horrifying god-food is child sacrifice, and Hosea makes it 
clear that this practice had entered Israel in his time (see the Note on 
5:2a and cf. 8:13 and Ps 106:34—40). Yahweh’s anger against the people 
was aroused because they became unclean by their actions, and were pro¬ 
miscuous in their deeds. These deeds included sacrificing their sons and 
daughters “to the idols of Canaan” (Ps 106:38). “They poured out inno¬ 
cent blood” (Ps 106:38; cf. Hos 8:5), and “polluted the land with blood” 
(Ps 106:38; Hos 4:2). 

There may be a connection between v 4bA and v 6bA. While mhmd , 
“precious thing,” can refer to the Israelite’s supreme delight in the temple 
(Lam 1:7; Isa 64:10; II Chron 36:19), this seems to be a later develop¬ 
ment. Usually it refers to a wife (Ezek 24:16 — the term requires no fur¬ 
ther definition), lover (Cant 5:16), children (Ezek 24:21,25; Lam 1:11; 
2:4; cf. Hos 9:16), or wife and children together (I Kings 20:6; cf. Joel 
4:5). In I Kings 20 silver and gold are mentioned as well, which supports 
the collocation of “best” and “silver” in v 6bA; although our explanation 
is based on this collocation, we should present another line of argumen¬ 
tation. Eating ritually unclean food was not a major offense. The person 
was contaminated, but simple rituals of purification were available to rec¬ 
tify the fault. Eating blood was different. The exceptional attention paid to 
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it arises from the sacral character of blood, a holy substance reserved for 
expiatory rites. The solemnity of Hosea’s language shows that he has in 
mind a defilement of the utmost gravity, perhaps child sacrifice again. 

Yahweh*s house. Though there is no preposition, byt is often used for 
bbyt; the preposition may be lost by dissimilation to zero before labials. 
Of more interest is the sense of the word “house.” The cultic language in 
the text suggests a temple, though not the temple of Solomon, since at this 
time there were many shrines to Yahweh. Nor is it likely that “house” is 
used collectively to refer to all the Yahweh shrines, since Hosea has no 
apparent interest in such structures. 

Because of the parallelism with “Yahweh’s land” in v 3a, it is possible 
that “Yahweh’s house” refers to the promised land as Yahweh’s abode or 
territory. This usage is not common, but is found elsewhere in the Bible. 

This problem could be resolved if we knew who will not come into 
Yahweh’s house. The nearest noun is “food,” and if this is not to come 
into Yahweh’s house, the statement parallels v 4a, and points to the exclu¬ 
sion of defiled offerings from worship. Persons, not things, however, are 
the usual subjects of “to come”; the Hip‘il would be used for bringing 
things into the house. Since the usage in Hebrew is consistent — people 
enter, things are brought — the translation “it shall not come” ( RSV ) is 
erroneous. There are rules for banning persons, not things, from entering 
the qehal-yhwh, that is, from participating in the cult, in e.g. Deu¬ 
teronomy 23, where unclean gentiles are banned from entering the assem¬ 
bly (cf. Lam 1:10). Since the Israelites have become foreigners (8:12b), 
they now come under this ban. In II Chron 23:6 the same idiom is used 
of the eligibility of priests to lead in worship; if this applies, Hosea is con¬ 
tinuing his proscription of priests from cc 4-5. The passage seems, how¬ 
ever, to refer to the nation as a whole. The singular number of the verb, 
which contrasts with the plural of yesebu in v 3a, to which it is otherwise 
parallel, is a further problem. It does not allow the paraphrase “all who 
eat the bread of idols have defiled themselves (and so) (they) cannot 
enter the house of Yahweh,” unless kol is considered the singular subject 
of yabd\ 

It is more likely that Ephraim is the singular subject, and the referent of 
the plurals in the rest of the verse is different (the people). This break in 
number, and the parallel to v 3a, also suggests that “house” here has the 
meaning of estate rather than shrine. Sacral associations are not neces¬ 
sarily excluded, since Yahweh’s land is his dwelling. In the most general 
sense the cult will no longer be performed in Yahweh’s “house.” In Ps 
68:13 newat-bayit means “pasture lands,” and, in Akkadian, temple lands 
in the open country are called blt-ilam ( CAD B:287). That a territory 
rather than a shrine is meant is confirmed by the contrast between the byt 
of Yahweh and Assyria (v 3b), where unclean food will be eaten. Israel is 
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not excluded from the worship of Yahweh simply because they have noth¬ 
ing to eat but taboo food; that could be remedied by bringing the right 
food. They are ejected from the land because they have themselves be¬ 
come polluted beyond remedy (Hos 5:3; 6:10). A person who takes part 
in the cult while in a state of tame\ “uncleanness,” is excluded (Lev 
7:20-21). 

5. There is an abrupt change to second-person plural in this verse, the 
only occurrence of that person and number in w 1-9. The questions here 
are rhetorical. There are other passages in which the interrogative mh is 
virtually negative. Bammeh yiskdb (Exod 22:26) is virtually a statement 
— “He will have nothing to sleep in.” Hos 10:3b means, “The king can 
do nothing for us.” Israel will have nothing to bring when the people as¬ 
semble for Yahweh’s festival. In spite of the involvement with paganism, 
there was still a desire to keep up the old Yahweh festivals as well, but 
this is now impossible. The reason must be sought in the surrounding text: 
either because their oblations are unclean and their land is devastated 
(v 6); or because they have been expelled (v 3). 

If v 5 is actually negative, it is similar to v 1; the negative meaning of 
mh matches the prohibitive ’at. Note also the three negations in v 4. 

The reference to the hag in v 5 implies, at any rate, that the rejoicing 
banned in v 1 is the rejoicing that takes place in the festival; happiness in 
general is not meant. This exclusion from the Yahweh cult in all its as¬ 
pects resembles 3:4. 

5a. festival. The parallelism of md‘ed and hag points to the seasonal fes¬ 
tivals in which the round of the agricultural year was celebrated. The use 
of singular fyag is odd since the word applies almost exclusively to the 
three great annual pilgrimage festivals: Unleavened Bread, Weeks, and 
Booths. There are few places (Exod 34:25 is the only explicit one) where 
Passover is called a bag. In Exod 12:14 and 13:6, it is called a hag 
lyhwh, because of its association with Unleavened Bread. If any of the 
three festivals deserves the title of the major hag of Yahweh, it is Booths, 
which is often called hag lyhwh , or, simply “the festival.” In view of the 
reference to Gibeah in v 9, the designation of the festivities at Shiloh as 
hag-yhwh in Judg 21:19 could be significant. 

6. In Lev 26:30 the Israelites were warned that their carcasses would be 
dumped on the carcasses of their idols. Hosea sees the fulfillment of such 
a curse when the people and their gods come to a common end. 

6a. ] flee. The perfect verb can be used proleptically (the prophetic per¬ 
fect) or as an imperative (the precative perfect); after ki-hinneh it is gen¬ 
erally past tense. A description of an accomplished fact seems out of place 
in this threatening speech; a future or present tense fits better. Recognizing 
the idiom hlk mn t “to perish from,” Dahood renders “They shall perish 
from violence” (Dahood 1978:176). 
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devastation . Emendation to “Assyria” (e.g. RSV) is not needed and has 
no textual support. It cannot be justified as providing a parallel with 
“Egypt,” since “Egypt” has its own parallel in “Memphis.” The remainder 
of the verse completes the picture of ruin begun here. The word Sod is a fa¬ 
vorite of eighth-century prophets (e.g. Isa 13:6; 16:4); and later Jere¬ 
miah often uses it. Cf. also Joel 1:15; Isa 51:19; Jer 48:3; Hos 10:14. 

The notion of flight to escape the coming devastation is expressed by 
nws or brfa. The idiom here may mean to flee because (min sometimes has 
this meaning) destruction has made the land uninhabitable (cf. v 6b). 
The ruin (sod) pronounced against Israel in 7:13 means the devastation 
of the cities (8:14). That only “tents” remain (v 6b) may be meant liter¬ 
ally, although in archaizing and romantic language (e.g. Deut 16:7), 
Israelite urban settlements were called “tents.” At any rate, ruin is com¬ 
plete when briers and thistles take over. 

To say the people will go off because of such desolation is related to 
v 3 a. Unlike the patriarchs, who descended to Egypt because of famine, 
these latter-day Israelite migrants will flee from the horrors of war 
(10:14). 

will collect . Egypt will afford no refuge; the people will die and be 
buried there. This could be the reason why Israel will never come into 
Yahweh’s house (v 4b); there will be no survivors. This was the fate of 
Jehoahaz (Jer 22:10-12; cf. Jeremiah 52). A collocation of *sp, “to 
collect,” and qbr, “to bury,” occurs in Jer 8:2 and 25:33; there are two 
important differences from our text. The first is the use of ' sp, as in Hos 
4:3, rather than qb$. The second is that the threat is negative: the Israelite 
leaders will not be gathered and buried, but left like dung on the surface 
of the ground, a more ignominious sequel to death than burial by for¬ 
eigners. Ezekiel 39 describes the cleansing of the land after the escha¬ 
tological battle by collecting and burying innumerable corpses. These pas¬ 
sages do not clarify the exact meaning of qb$: is it used as a euphemism 
for killing or as a synonym for *sp? 

The reference to Egypt has a sinister note, and the fe minin e verbs show 
that Egypt and Memphis are the subjects of the activity, and not just the 
location. The Israelites will not conduct their own burial rites. Even the 
patriarchs, though living in Egypt, could be taken back to Canaan for bur¬ 
ial in the family cemetery; Joseph’s bones were brought back in due time. 
This privilege will be denied the Israelites of the present generation. It will 
be their final defilement to be buried in a pagan cemetery. 

This is the only instance in which the name of Memphis is spelled mp; 
elsewhere the spelling is np. Both of these differ from other ancient 
transliterations. The reference here is to the city’s vast burial grounds and 
enormous pyramids and tombs. Memphis could stand for the whole coun¬ 
try, as a capital city often does. 
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6b. their silver things . The line is obscure. It is isolated by the well- 
formed bicola that precede and follow it. The main associations of silver 
in Hosea are with idol-making (2:10; 8:4; 13:2). The associations of 
“precious” are usually with beloved wives and children, as noted above. If 
it were not for the context, the words would suggest the offering of chil¬ 
dren to silver idols. 

The root hmd describes things grievously mourned when they are lost 
(Amos 5:11; Isa 32:12). The root is often used of choice land or of Yah- 
weh’s favorite mountain. In some occurrences it is linked with precious 
metals. In Joel 4:5 “my silver and my gold” is paralleled by “my precious 
things.” 

LXX did not recognize mahmad lekaspdm as a phrase. It used clause 
boundaries which yield the translation: “Mop shall gather them; mhmd 
shall bury them”; kspm then goes with the following words. 

If l is referential, “a precious thing related to their silver” could mean a 
treasure bought with silver (cf. miqnat-kesep — Gen 17:12,27; Exod 
12:44, referring to slaves). We follow ftSF, which takes Ikspm as attribu¬ 
tive (“their precious things [s/c] of silver”). The preposition could also be 
possessive. 

The only firm point in all this seems to be that Hosea elsewhere associ¬ 
ates silver with the idol; cf. Ps 135:15. “For their silver (idol)” here 
could contrast with “for Yahweh” in v 4. Note also the rhyme with 
lenapsdm there. 

We propose that the line goes with the opening of v 6a and refers to the 
flight from destruction. A fuller explanation may lie hidden in the difficult 
passage VT 51.V.77-80, which has the phrases mid ksp, mhmd fors, and 
ksp wfyr$. 

dispossess . The bicolon about nettles and thorns balances the bicolon 
about Egypt and Memphis. Yirdsem rhymes with the last two verbs in 
v 6a, and all of them have the same object. People, rather than things, are 
the usual object of yrS, which most often describes taking over some na¬ 
tion’s territory after conquest. This fits in with the general picture in this 
section of the expulsion of the Israelites from Yahweh’s land. 

The bicolon in v 6b has its own intricacy. It means, “Thorny weeds will 
dispossess them from their tents.” Qimmos and hoah, variously translated, 
are probably synonyms; no exact botanical identification has been 
achieved. If, contrary to our reading, two distinct clauses are recognized, 
the second has no verb. 

Briers will take over their inheritance; 

Thistles (will be) in their encampments. 

This verse confirms the authenticity of sod, “devastation,” in v 6a. 
When weeds grow freely, it is not because the land has been conquered 
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and occupied by foreigners (but see 8:7bB) but because it has been ren¬ 
dered uninhabitable. There is a further nuance in the root yrs. The present 
owners will not hand on their heritage. It is like a fulfillment of the curse 
of Deut 28:42, that insects will take over (yri) the farmlands. In Isa 
34:11 various kinds of birds do this, and qimmos wahoah are mentioned 
in Isa 34:13, 

7. The construction of this verse is complex, and needs to be viewed to¬ 
gether with that of v 8. 

7a ba’ti yeme happequddd 
ba’fi yeme hasMlum 

7b yede'fi yisra’el 

'ewtl hanndbV 
mesugga ‘ hartiah 

*al rob ‘awonekd 
werabba mastemd 

8 a sopeh *eprayim ' im-eldhay ndbV 

8b pah yaqos ‘al-kol-derakayw 
mastemd bebet ’elohdyw 

The first three bicola set out above are marked by the usual devices of 
repetition and parallelism. The connections of the remaining lines are less 
clear; it is likely that references to Israel and Ephraim are related. The 
syntax of v 8 is particularly tortuous. The repetition of important words, 
like “prophet” and “hostility” suggests that there are linkages through the 
whole, but not necessarily between adjacent units. Two major themes are 
interwoven: the theme of sin and punishment, completed in v 9, and the 
theme of animosity toward a prophet. 

7a. have come . This could be a prophetic perfect, especially in view of 
the imperfect verbs in v 9b, where pqd is used again. 

days . The repetition of the plural in v 7 matches the repetition of the 
singular in v 5. The statements contrast. Instead of the joyful days of festi¬ 
val, there will be the terrifying days of judgment. For a related idiom, see 
Isa 7:17. 

7b. know . What is Israel to know? What follows directly is not likely to 
be the answer: “Let Israel know (that) the prophet is a fool.” A more 
remote connection, with v 9, seems likely. Israel will find out what is 
stated in w 7a and 9b, where the inclusion with pqd makes the link; other¬ 
wise Israel will realize that they are defiled. 

prophet . The two clauses in parallel here are excellent examples of verb- 
less clauses with a definite subject and an indefinite predicate. Who is 
“the prophet”? One individual is intended, and the only prophets we know 
about in the situation are Hosea himself and the prophet mentioned in 
passing in connection with the priest in 4:5. If it is the same prophet in 
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both places, then some opponent of Hosea (perhaps a prophet of Baal) is 
being derided. It is more likely that here Hosea is recording his own ex¬ 
perience of hostile rejection, like that in Amos 7. There is no reason to 
believe that the taunts were invented for Hosea; II Kings 9:11 suggests 
that they are old bywords. 

iniquity. The syntax of the two bicola in v 7b is probably the same. The 
iniquity lines are clauses, continuing the denunciation of the prophet. 
Phrases such as those translates (“your great iniquity”; “great 

hatred”) would have the attributive adjectives after the nouns. The prepo¬ 
sition *al must accordingly be recognized as a conjunction meaning “be¬ 
cause.” It, and the pronoun suffix, must both be recognized as doing dou¬ 
ble duty. Note the phrase merob ’dnim in Isa 40:26. 

8. The verse presents several difficult problems. Is the watchman 
Ephraim or the prophet? Does the word “prophet” belong with v 8 a 
(EH 3 ) or with v 8b (MT)? What is the difference between “my God” 
and “his god”? Is “the house of his god” intended to contrast with “the 
house of Yahweh” (v 4)? Does “house” mean “shrine” or “country”? 

8 a. prophet . The word “prophet” comes at the boundary between two 
clauses. The MT takes sopeh as an absolute; thus, “Ephraim is a watch¬ 
man”; the phrase “with my God” is a modifier of the predicate. Discon¬ 
tinuity in the predicate of a verbless clause is quite acceptable. The 
difficulty lies in the meaning: a watchman with God has no obvious func¬ 
tion; and it is hard to see how Ephraim could be such. The MT places 
“prophet” at the beginning of the next clause, and either the prophet is the 
bird snare by all his (Ephraim’s?) paths; or the prophet is a person who 
has a snare by all his own paths. The indefiniteness of the noun “prophet” 
is inexplicable, and makes it difficult to identify the word as the subject of 
either clause. 

If $ph is read as construct, a more reasonable clause is gained: “The 
prophet is a watchman of Ephraim with my God.” If the participle were 
verbal, we would expect the subject of the verbless clause to precede the 
predicate; the point is slight. Since this is a positive assertion about the 
prophet’s legitimate role, it could be a rejoinder to the slander of v 7b. In 
that case, who is speaking? Does “my God” indicate that Hosea is speak¬ 
ing? 

This is not entirely satisfactory. While the prophet often figures as the 
people’s guardian, he can also adopt a hostile role, looking after Yahweh’s 
interests. The protective role of the prophet as sentinel is set out in Ezek 
3:16-21 and 33:1-9: his task is to watch for approaching enemies, and 
blow the sopar (cf. Hos 5:8 and 8:1). Note also Jer 6:17. MTs extraor¬ 
dinary phrase “with my God” places the prophet over against the people, 
and the rest of the verse seems to cast the prophet in a threatening pos¬ 
ture. Compare the sarcastic use of “watchman” in Isa 56:10. The situation 
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here is the reverse: in spite of the fact that the prophet is looking after 
Ephraim on behalf of God, he is in danger from the people whose welfare 
he seeks. He encounters animosity in the house of his God, a bird snare is 
beside all his (the prophet's) paths. 

In Hos 5:1b the word pah is used in a way that is not obviously related 
to this passage despite the use of ‘mq and sht/t in both following verses 
respectively. 

my God . The only likely referent of the pronoun is the prophet. The 
name “Yahweh” is used several times in this speech, which, however, does 
not seem to be an oracle. The use of the phrase again in v 17 suggests that 
Yahweh is not their God (cf. 2:25). The idiom “with my (etc.) God” 
implies a relationship of influence, appropriate for a prophet. 

8b. trap. In Ps 91:3 the phrase pah yaqus, “the trap of a fowler,” occurs 
(Dahood 1968:330). The metaphor has diverse associations. In Josh 
23:13, the surviving Canaanites are said to be a pah. In Isa 8:14, Yahweh 
is a pah for the house of Israel. This diversity leaves undetermined the 
role of the prophet as victim or trap. Since animosity is parallel to iniquity 
in v 7b, and parallel to the trap in v 8b, the word is probably intended to 
describe hostility against the prophet. 

hostility. The repetition of this rare word suggests that it occupies an 
important place in the argument. The hostility of the people toward the 
prophet is expressed in their slander that he is insane (v 7). The same 
root is used in Job 16:9 to describe what Job feels is God’s implacable but 
groundless grudge against him. 

Hos 9:7b-8 refers to the derogation of a true prophet of Yahweh, 
presumably Hosea himself. The experiences of other prophets show that 
their unpopular messages brought only obloquy (cf. Matt 23:29-37; Acts 
7:51-53). 

9 a. deeply defiled. Another example of Hosea’s use of two verbs in se¬ 
quence without a coordinating conjunction to express one complex idea. 
A similar usage is met in Isa 31:6 (“they made deep apostasy”); cf. Isa 
30:33. Here he'miqu is used as a kind of auxiliary with sihetti. In Hos 5:2 
the verb is preceded by the noun sahata; the two passages should not be 
normalized to each other, as t and t are not readily confused in Hebrew. 

Verse 9 sums up the whole speech. Israel is unchanged. The sins of the 
present recapitulate the worst sins of the past. They will bring the same 
kind of retribution. 

Gibeah. Here an outrage was committed “the like of which had never 
been, and had never been seen, since the Israelites came up from the land 
of Egypt” (Judg 19:30); Hosea returns to this event in 10:9. After 
Gibeah one outrage led to another; a sexual crime led to a bloody civil 
war. In saying the days of Gibeah have come again, Hosea may have in 
mind the internecine strife of the last days of the Israelite monarchy. Al- 
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though it is in the third person, the accusation of v 9a matches that in v 1 
in the second person. The outcome of the atrocity at Gibeah was that one 
tribe was virtually liquidated. This suggests that the punishment threat¬ 
ened in v 9b will take the form of carnage on the same scale, just as Hosea 
threatens the house of Jeroboam with a bloodbath as thorough as the one 
his ancestor Jehu had meted out to Ahab’s family (1:3). Yet the Gibeah 
incident as recorded in Judges 19-21 was not simply a disaster: it was one 
of the few occasions in the period of the judges when the tribes banded to¬ 
gether to extirpate immorality, even though it meant destroying one of the 
tribes when the affair escalated into warfare. 

9b. This bicolon is identical with one in 8:13b except for the conjunc¬ 
tions. Like that verse, it marks the end of a unit. It completes the unit of 
w 7-9, which begins and ends with the root pqd, and the section of w 
1-9. This is no time for rejoicing; the time of retribution has come (v 7). 


t 



XVII. THE SPIRITUAL HISTORY OF ISRAEL 

BAAL PEOR AND GILGAL 

(9:10-17) 


Past and present 

9:10a O Israel, like grapes 

I found in the wilderness 

I discovered your forebears 

like a fig tree’s best yield in its first season. 

10b They came to Baal Peor. 

They dedicated themselves to Shame. 

They became disgusting like the one who loved them. 
11a O Ephr aim , like a bird their Glory will fly away. 

Curse and indictment 

lib No childbirth. No gestation. No conception. 

12a Even if they raise children, 

I will bereave them before maturity. 

12b Yes! Woe to them also, when I turn from them. 

13a I saw Ephraim as in that place, by the Rival — 

[a fig tree] planted in a meadow 
13b —Ephraim indeed brought his children to the Slayer. 

The Prophefs prayer 

14a Give them, Yahweh! What will you give? 

14b Give them miscarrying wombs and dry breasts! 

Curse and indictment 
15a Because of all their evil in Gilgal 

indeed there I came to hate them. 

15b Because of the wickedness of their deeds, 

I will expel them from my house. 

I will never love them again. 

All their princes are rebels. 

16a Ephraim is smitten. 
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Their root has dried up. 

They will never produce fruit. 

16b Yet even if they do have children 

I will murder the darlings of their womb. 

The prophets prediction and the final curse 
17a My God will cast them off 

because they did not obey him. 

17b They will be wanderers among the nations. 


NOTES 


9:10-17. The bounds of this unit are more clearly marked externally than 
internally, i.e. the end of the preceding unit and the onset of the following 
one are clearer than the beginning and ending of w 10-17 as a section. 
The name “Israel” is often present in the opening statement of a unit, as 
here (cf. 9:1; 10:1,9), and also at the end. While it does not occur in 
v 17, there is a note of finality in the closing words, and such a threat of¬ 
ten ends a unit (cf. 8:13; 9:9). 

Many of the ideas and much of the vocabulary in w 10-17 are typical 
of Hosea, and continue themes already developed. Side by side with these 
are new words, such as sun (v 12b) and sor (v 13a). Several threads of 
thought are interwoven. Sometimes they appear in fragmentary phrases, 
such as “planted in a meadow” in v 13a, which do not fit their immediate 
context, but which have links elsewhere: i.e. a pleasant description of a 
well-tended tree, related to the imagery of w 10 and 16. In v 13, between 
these points, we have a fleeting glimpse of a tree, but otherwise w 11-15 
talk about other matters. 

The unit talks about Israel (v 10) and Ephraim (w 11,13,16). Both 
are nations of Hosea’s time. The point made is that the national character, 
foreshadowed at the outset by the people’s behavior at Baal Peor (v 10), 
persists in later times, and has more recently been expressed by something 
that happened at Gilgal (v 15a). A distinction between Israel and 
Ephraim is not clearly maintained throughout the unit. 

According to Numbers 25, the evils committed at Baal Peor were cultic 
and sexual. They arose through joining in an idolatrous cult, ascribed to 
Moab and Midian. According to Ps 106:28, they ate human sacrifices (or 
sacrifices for the dead, if mtym is construed in that fashion). In a more 
general way Ps 106:34-39 discusses child sacrifices offered to “the idols 
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of Canaan.” It would seem, then, that around the memory of Baal Peor, 
which continued to trouble Israel’s conscience (Josh 22:17), were gath¬ 
ered the worst aspects of the religion of Israel’s neighbors. The crowning 
horror was when Ephraim brought his children to the Slayer (v 13b). 
There is no evidence that child sacrifice was performed at Peor. Psalm 
106, Numbers 25, and Joshua 22 are alert to the dangers of the Trans¬ 
jordanian location, but say nothing about child sacrifice. Hosea does not 
tell us what he thought happened at Baal Peor, but v 10 expresses his 
great abhorrence of it. 

The rationale of child sacrifice, in particular of the firstborn, is rooted in 
apotropaic rituals of dim antiquity, designed to ensure the production and 
survival of further offspring. This principle is found in biblical legislation 
assigning the firstborn to God, and laying on the parents the responsibility 
for the child’s redemption. Such emphasis on the necessity of redeeming 
the life of the firstborn presupposed the practice of human sacrifice, which 
is confirmed by Ezekiel in an appalling statement about the law of God 
and its misapplication in the sacrifice of children (Ezek 20:26,31). It 
shows that the Israelites understood well the ultimate background of their 
treatment of the firstborn (cf. Genesis 22), Yahweh’s punishment of such 
sacrifice has an effect opposed to the intended one: efforts to have chil¬ 
dren will be frustrated at every stage. 

This is one of the most pervasive of the pseudo-sorites which dominate 
the section. Just as a flourishing tree can be smitten, withered at the root 
(v 16) and produce no fruit, so there will be no conception, no gestation, 
no childbirth (v lib). Even if there is conception, there will be miscarry¬ 
ing wombs (v 14b). If children are bom, they will be killed (v 16b). 
They will starve because the mothers will have dry breasts (v 14b). And 
even if they are raised, the parents will be bereaved of their children (v 
12a). The references to these many aspects of childbearing are scattered 
through the unit in an order that does not correspond to actual events. 
Three of the moments are listed in reverse chronological order in v lib, 
but the whole is not arranged in any simple pattern. The passage in which 
this theme occurs (w 1 lb-16) is symmetrically organized around the 
central prayer of the prophet, which is a curse calling down such punish¬ 
ment. This prayer (v 14) is flanked by two passages of equal length (w 
1 lb-13 have sixty-five syllables; w 15-16 have sixty-five syllables). 

This section, w 1 lb-16b, begins with a small unit (w lib—12a) in 
which Yahweh pronounces his curse; the speech has twenty-eight sylla¬ 
bles. It ends with a similar speech by Yahweh (v 16) which has twenty- 
seven syllables. The grammar of v 12a is the same as that of v 16b (a 
conditional clause followed by the consequence, in a consecutive future 
construction). In v 16b, gam kt indicates clearly that what follows must be 
connected with something similar that comes earlier. 
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These preliminary observations are enough to indicate that there is 
some coherence and balance in the unit. In most of the preceding units the 
dominating speaker is Yahweh himself, although there are some verses, or 
even whole units, which belong in the mouth of the prophet. In 9:10-17 
the main speaker is clearly Yahweh (w 10,12,13,15,16). Verses 14 
and 17a are the words of the prophet, the first a prayer addressed to Yah¬ 
weh, the second a concluding statement about “my God.” Verse lib goes 
with v 12a. Verse 11a is part of the divine speech; like the other state¬ 
ments about Ephraim, it is made by Yahweh. 

The overall structure of the unit can be traced. 

A Opening historical statement by Yahweh (v 10) 

B Ephraim’s comparable conduct (v 11a) 

C Yahweh’s curse (w llb-12a) 

D The indictment (w 12b-13) 

E The prophet’s prayer (v 14) 

D' The indictment (v 15) 

C' Yahweh’s curse (v 16) 

B' The prophet’s final statement (v 17a) 

A' Israel’s historical destiny (v 17b) 

A and A', and B and B' are not as close in theme or structure as C and C, 
and D and D', and A' and D' are related. The grouping around the pro¬ 
phet’s prayer, however, shows that an introverted structure has been real¬ 
ized, and highlights the central position of the prayer, which would other¬ 
wise interrupt the flow of discourse. 

Unlike other units in Hosea, this one has little poetic texture. Few of the 
lines can be arranged in pairs to secure parallelism of the usual kind. The 
opening of v 10a can be construed as two long lines (or four short ones) 
with some parallelism (“like grapes” // “like first-ripe figs”; “I 
found”//“I discovered”); but the second line is long (nineteen syllables; 
five words). Verse 10b reads like narrative prose, with normal use of the 
consecutive past construction. The repetition of ten-lahem in v 14 secures 
some rhythm, but beyond that the parallelism is not developed. 

9:10a. Israel . The pronoun on ‘^our fathers” shows that Israel is being 
addressed. The object of nifty is probably the same as that of r*yty and is 
delayed until a climax at the end of the half-verse. It is also possible that 
Israel is the object; the use of third-person forms along with second-per¬ 
son forms is common in elevated speech, and the omission of *t before Is¬ 
rael, if it were the direct object, would not be remarkable. 

grapes . The opening words of the verse are sometimes treated as if Is¬ 
rael were being compared to “wilderness grapes,” a rare phenomenon; if 
grapes did manage to grow in the wilderness, there is no reason to believe 
that they would be particularly delectable. This treatment is not grammat- 
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ically warranted, although the position of the verb is unusual. The wilder¬ 
ness is not the usual starting point for Yahweh’s historical relationship 
with Israel, although it is the locale cited in Deuteronomy 32. The wilder¬ 
ness reference prepares for the focus on Baal Peor. 

/ found. The verb implies, not so much discovery as a result of search, 
as seizure: I picked, or gathered. The mention of grapes suggests Yah¬ 
weh’s pleasure in Israel, which was full of delight in the young love that 
Jeremiah (Jer 2:2-3) and Ezekiel (Ezek 16:6-14) remember so ar¬ 
dently. So also was Hosea’s marriage good at the start. 

I discovered. Literally, “saw, watched.” The verb is repeated in v 13. 
Since Hosea refers to the Exodus from Egypt several times, affirming the 
election of Israel at that early stage (11:1), and talks about the patriar¬ 
chal period, the statement here should not be taken as showing ignorance 
of the pre-Mosaic era, or precluding the older traditions. The wilderness is 
the starting point for the present speech because it so quickly became the 
scene of the deterioration in the relationship described in v 10b. 

best yield. The phrase kebikkfird bit end here* lit ah, with its sonorous tri¬ 
ple rhyme, makes the second line long. Some scholars wish to remove the 
last prepositional phrase as a gloss, especially as it does not supply a di¬ 
rect parallel to “in the desert.” The parallelism would be better if there 
were no suffix, i.e. bere'sit, “at first,” at the beginning of the (covenant) 
relationship. Jer 2:3 gives the title re*lit to Israel in this period. The word 
re*sit can mean the first productive season of a tree; the whole phrase 
means the first ripe figs of a tree’s first bearing season. There is something 
virginal about the emphasis here. The bikkdra is always a fig, and 
reckoned a delicacy; te’ene habbikktirot are the choicest figs, and in Isa 
28:4 bikkdrd designates a fig at the peak of ripeness, to be eaten at once. 

The vine and the fig tree are associated in 2:14. The inequality of the 
parallels, “grapes” // “first yield of a fig tree in its first season,” draws at¬ 
tention to a phrase floating free farther along in this speech. Grapes grow 
on a gepen, which can be described as lettild (e.g. Ezek 19:10). The 
phrase letuld bendweh (v 13), “planted in a meadow,” is generally 
rejected as corrupt, and it does not fit the context of v 13. If it completes 
the picture of v 10a, as part of the simile, we are seconded in our conclu¬ 
sion that the desert is the location of Yahweh’s discovery of Israel, not the 
location of the grapes. 

10b. They . The emphatic pronoun is used often by Hosea to contrast the 
perfidy of the people with Yahweh’s goodness. There is, however, no con¬ 
trasting use of “I” in this speech, nor is there a second hemma to match 
this one, as in 8:9 and 13. 

Baal Peor. A place, not a god, named “the House of Baal Peor”; it 
refers to a place sacred to the god. Just who Baal Peor, “the Lord of 
Peor,” was is not altogether clear, but he is not simply to be equated with 
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the great Canaanite Baal. Peor most likely is just a place name (Josh 
22:17), but there may be an etymological meaning as well. Hosea does 
not extract any meaning from the name. This Baal must be the god of the 
Midianites, Yahweh of Midian. This may help to explain the overlapping 
use of the name Baal in reference both to Yahweh and Hadad. 

dedicated. The verb nzr is rare. The institution of Nazirites seems to 
have been exclusively Yahwistic (de Vaux 1967:306-362). The verb, 
however, can describe a vow to idols (Ezek 14:7). Num 25:3,5 use nsmd , 
“they yoked themselves.” This difference in vocabulary suggests that 
Hosea is drawing on another tradition. 

Shame . Boset is a derogatory name often substituted for Baah Compare 
the discussion of qaldn at 4:7. The name is appropriate in view of the sex¬ 
ual acts involved in the Peor cult. 

disgusting. Or “detestable.” The usual interpretation, which we follow, 
makes this the complement of “your fathers.” Compare Jeremiah’s remark 
about the same development, when he says they went after “vanity” and 
became “vain” themselves (Jer 2:5). The contrast between *dnabim and 
siqqusim is then like that between soreq and be’usim in Isa 5:2. 

Siqqusim may be another term for idols, the plural another imitation of 
’elohim. Idols are to be treated with detestation (sqs — Deut 7:26). The 
statue of Zeus erected in the temple by Antiochus Epiphanes was called 
siqqus mesomem (and the like), “the abomination of desolation” (Dan 
11:31; 12:11; cf. Dan 9:27; Hartman and Di Leila 1978:253, 299). In I 
Kings 11:5 Milkom (that is, Melek, “King,” also called molek or boset) 
is called the siqqu$ of the Ammonites. Three gods are called siqqus in II 
Kings 23:3. Jeremiah (4:1; 7:30; 16:18; 32:34) calls the idols of his 
day siqqusim. It expresses the strongest revulsion. Hosea often omits 
prepositions; there is none with ba’u, for example. If the l of labboset does 
double duty, then w lObB and lObC are synonymous parallels, and the 
latter means “and they came to belong to Disgusting.” 

the one who loved them. The placement of the word is uncertain. It may 
go with “Ephraim” which follows, in a simile, parallel to “like a bird,” 
and rhyming with the next line. The form is difficult. It is neither the 
infinitive nor the participle; the reason for the MT pointing is unknown. 
The function of the suffix is ambiguous: it could be objective or subjec¬ 
tive. Perhaps the best reading is the nomen agentis rendered here. 

The MT may, however, indicate an infinitive: le’ehob is found else¬ 
where only in Qoh 3:8, where it matches lisno\ The thematic vowel in 
this m form (o) is different from that in the normal f (a). The stem *uhb- 
could be an abstract noun, attested only as the plural ' ohabim , “lovemak¬ 
ing” (Prov 7:18). This problem should be examined side by side with the 
unusual word ' ahabim , “lovers,” used with Ephraim in 8:9. 

The preposition k makes its contribution to the ambiguity. It could be 
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comparative, “like,” or temporal, “when (they) loved them.” K can also 
mark the complement in an equational clause. Hosea seems to be the only 
prophet who speaks of apostate Israelites as “loving” idols (cc 1-3) con¬ 
trary to Deut 6:5. In this context “love” would mean religious allegiance, 
and to judge from Numbers 25, this could require sexual acts of devotion 
to the god. 

11a. bird . In contrast to 7:11-12, there is no suggestion of silliness or 
being caught. Some interpreters understand ‘op to be collective — “birds.” 
This is the only instance of the Hitpolel of ‘wp, and one would expect it to 
have an iterative meaning. Since this would not fit in with the usual inter¬ 
pretation of the Glory departing, which would be a decisive event, we 
leave the form of the stem unexplained. 

Glory . In Hosea “Glory” can be a name for the pagan god that replaces 
Yahweh (4:7; 10:5). Here it seems to be Yahweh since it flies away 
under its own power. The departure of Yahweh (“their Glory” — I Sam 
4:22) would be the supreme disaster (Ezekiel 8). Such a desertion may 
be described in v 12b; cf. 5:6b. However, since the context, e.g. v lib, 
speaks of the loss of children, and the population is called “glory” in Isa 
21:16, v 11a, if the imperfect verb is future, could be a pre limin ary threat 
(cf. v 17b). 

Because of the singular verb, Ephr aim could be the subject of “fly.” In 
8:9 Ephraim is a pere* boded . A lonely bird is $ippdr boded (Ps 102:8). 
With a slight emendation we could read ' eprayim kd‘op yit‘opep keboded, 
“Ephraim is like a bird; / he flies around like a solitary one.” This, how¬ 
ever, seems unnecessary. 

lib. No (tris). We interpret min in these phrases as privative; cf. the 
Note on 6:6. It can hardly be spatial, unless the term “glory” refers to 
the population. 

childbirth. The life process is traced backward here in another pseudo- 
sorites. Obviously, if there is no conception, there is no gestation or birth. 
Logic should not be given direct weight; see the discussion of 8:7. Work¬ 
ing backward, the effect mounts to a climax: No birth / and no preg¬ 
nancy / and no conception. The results of childbirth are dealt with fur¬ 
ther on in the speech. Verse 12a works the other way, through growth to 
bereavement; in v 16b bereavement follows birth before there is time for 
growth. If all these occasions were put together and spelled out fully, the 
curse would read as follows: 

There will be no conception (v lib). 

Even if there is conception, there will be no gestation (v lib). 

(Compare the miscarrying wombs of v 14b.) 

Even if the women come to term, there will be no birth (v lib). 
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Even if children are bom, I will kill them (v 16b). 

(Compare the dry breasts of v 14b.) 

Even if they do survive and grow up, I will bereave their parents of 
them (v 12a). 

Some scholars have tried to make the text more orderly by shuffling it 
around. This ignores both the subtlety and the originality of the prophet. 

gestation. Literally “belly”; the Hebrew term is often used as an equiva¬ 
lent of uterus to refer to the stage between conception and birth. Cf. 
Job 3:10 and Hos 9:16b. 

12a. they. The number changes to plural, perhaps to individualize the 
fate of the people of Ephraim. The masculine shows that it is the whole 
population, male as well as female. 

before maturity. Literally “from man,” here used to refer to adulthood. 
A m form of the noun 'adamd, “land,” is possible: “because of the land” 
(Gen 5:29), “away from the land” (Hos 9:3-4), or “in the land” (Ezek 
14:15). The phrase could also go with the three phrases in v lib, to com¬ 
plete the series — “no human beings (at all)”; compare RSV, “till none is 
left.” This solution seems to be based on me’adam in Mic 2:12 and espe¬ 
cially me'en ’adam, “until there are no human beings left,” a phrase often 
used by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Zephaniah (variant me y en yoseb) to 
describe total depopulation. 

In I Sam 15:33 ski min is used comparatively: “Your mother will be 
more bereaved than any other woman.” Applied here this would mean 
that Yahweh threatens to bereave the people more than any other people, 
or even more than Adam himself, who lost two of his three sons. 

Once more we must draw attention to the fact that it is Yahweh who 
will do this. The verbs “to bereave” (v 12) and “to murder” (v 16) can¬ 
not be ameliorated. The theme of the ritual slaughter of children and its 
reversal runs right through Hosea. According to Ezek 36:13, Israel gained 
a reputation for bereaving the nation by devouring human beings; Yahweh 
here binds himself to controlling that process. 

12b. Woe. Compare 7:13. 

when I turn from. No sure explanation of the unique form besuri is in 
sight. The root swr is probably an alternative spelling of swr f “to turn 
aside.” This phrase completes the idea of the departure of Yahweh as 
Ephraim’s glory (v 11). The form wayyasar (Hos 12:5), which is as¬ 
sociated with the etymology of “Israel,” does not seem apposite here. 
Wolff (1974:160) mentions several possibilities, preferring swr t “to 
depart.” The expression tasuri min, “You shall come from” seems to oc¬ 
cur in Cant 4:8, but its meaning there is much debated (Pope 1977:474). 

13. Nearly every word in this verse constitutes a problem. All together, 
they make translation and interpretation practically impossible. 
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13 a. as in that place . The relative 'sr here has its basic nominal sense, 
“place”; as often with k 3 the other preposition in a phrase (here h) is 
omitted. Ephraim now looks like the Israelites at Baal Peor. 

by the Rival. That is, the current non-god, Baal. Lesor is usually 
emended, often to $ayid, “food taken in the hunt,” with LXX, with little 
increase in sense. The form could refer to the Baal of sr, “Tyre,” slayer of 
children, or it could be read as sur, “rock, deity.” Note that “distress” 
(5:15) has this root; the root srr describes an action done to an evil spirit 
in 4:19. 

planted in a meadow. The meaning of this phrase is clear; the problem 
lies in its connection with the context. The epithet refers to vines or trees. 
Ps 128:3 compares children to planted olives; cf. Ps 92:14. This phrase 
goes back to v 10, and completes the description of the primordial grapes. 

13b. indeed brought. Asseverative l, followed by a perfect verb, rather 
than an infinitive, which does not make a suitable predicate. 

Slayer . Without an article, the participle seems to be a title. The word 
order allows for the rendering “Slayer of the children,” which is not, how¬ 
ever, appropriate. The direct object “his children” is probably delayed for 
climactic effect, since this is the end of the first part of Yahweh’s speech. 

14a. Give them . At this point the prophet interrupts the oracle with a 
prayer. It is not possible to reconstruct the dynamics of the situation, or 
even to identify the Sitz-im-Leben. At first Yahweh addressed Israel as 
“you,” and then proceeded to talk about Ephraim and “they.” The next 
part of Yahweh’s address is indirect (w 15,16), and the prophet speaks 
again in v 17. Here the prophet is not holding back the wrath of God by 
intercession as Amos (c 7) and Jeremiah (15:11) did. On the contrary, 
he is urging Yahweh to proceed with the extreme penalties, endorsing 
what Yahweh says in w 12 and 16 about murdering the children. 

The use of imperative verbs to issue peremptory commands to the deity 
is startling. The prayer is climactic: “Give them” is repeated after the 
vocative and a question, and only then is the horrifying object supplied. 
The petition for miscarrying wombs and dry breasts mocks and cancels 
the prayers for fecundity that went with the fertility rites. 

What will you give. That Yahweh is the sole giver of all good was 
affirmed in 2:10,17. The question here can hardly be a pause in deliber¬ 
ation or a request for information. Purely rhetorical, it is more like the 
affirmation: “I know what you should give.” Note the threefold repetition 
of “give.” Since Ephraim gave his children to the Slayer (v 13b), Yahweh 
will no longer give them children to use in this way. 

14b. wombs. The singular rehem, “womb,” and the dual sadayim, 
“breasts,” are collective. These forms are used because the plurals could 
be interpreted as indefinite (“some wombs”). The m pronoun lahem 
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shows that the whole nation, and not just the females, are to be deprived 
of properly functioning reproductive organs. 

15a. all their evil. The verb shows that Yahweh is speaking once more. 
The 7 of the phrase after the main clause does double duty here. The 
phrase could also be handled as a verbless clause, “All their evil (is) in 
Gilgal.” This is not likely; their evil was all over the country, not just in 
one spot. “I saw all their evil in Gilgal” contrasts with “I found (grapes) 
in the wilderness” (v 10). What began so beautifully now ends horribly. 
The testimony of Amos (4:4; 5:5) shows that Gilgal had become the cen¬ 
ter of wicked activities; and Hosea also refers to it in other passages 
(4:15; 12:12). In 7:2 Israel is accused of thinking that Yahweh had for¬ 
gotten “all their evil,” the same phrase as here. This is his reply: he has 
seen it. The word roa\ “wickedness,” repeats the root of ra'atam, “evil.” 
The word m'llyhm, “their doings,” is the parallel of “their evil” in 7:2, 
just as here. 

hate. The verb describes the hostility of a broken covenant relationship. 
Compare “enemy” in 8:3. 

house . See the Notes on “the house of Yahweh” at 9:4; here it is more 
likely to mean “domain” rather than shrine. The curses would suit a wife 
divorced for infidelity; hence a domestic setting is possible — “household” 
rather than estate. 

15b. love . The antonym of “hate.” It is more likely that it means “I will 
never love them again,” rather than “I will no longer love them.” Cf. 1:6. 

princes . The term “princes” appears repeatedly through cc 5-8 and rep¬ 
resents the royal court and party. This is the only mention of them in c 9. 
The phrase seems somewhat isolated in v 15. The attribute “stubborn, re¬ 
bellious,” echoes a point made in 4:16. The princes stand for the people 
as a whole, who are the principal subject of the whole speech, referred to 
everywhere as “they.” 

16a. Ephraim. Once more the verbs are singular. The verse returns to 
the image of the tree; the dry root is also a symbol of barrenness in child¬ 
bearing. The theme merges with that of the curses, and prepares for v 16b. 
The first two lines of v 16a are parallel and chiastic. The third line com¬ 
pletes them, and also resembles the first line in v 16b. Note the rhyme of 
ya‘a£tin and yeledun, with archaic durative endings. 

smitten. The verb implies physical injury; cf. 6:1. The text may refer to 
the devastation described in v 6, where mahmad also occurs. 

never. Hosea is the only eighth-century min or prophet to use the nega¬ 
tive bl~bly. For the use of the verb “to make” to describe the production 
of crops, see the Notes on 8:7. 

fruit. This theme continues in 10:1. 

16b. The similarity between v 16b and v 12a has been pointed out. The 
use of gam , “also,” is a link. 
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darlings. See the discussion at 9:6. 

womb. The same word as in v lib. The masculine suffix, which at first 
seems strange, can be accounted for in three ways. (1) Btn, “womb,” 
belly” can refer to the bodies of the fathers from whom children come. 
(2) The suffix may refer to the whole population, and “their” modifies 
“darlings” in the usual manner of a construct phrase. (3) The suffix may 
refer not to bearing wombs but to the wombs from which all are bom, 
again referring to the whole population (cf. Job 3:10). 

Mic 6:7 is the classic expression of the same idea: there is no reason to 
suppose that only women are included in the statement: “Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression / the fruit of my womb for the sin of my 
soul?” The context (cf. 'adam in v 8) shows that both sexes are intended. 

17a. My God. This supports the authenticity of “my God” in 9:8. The 
position of the verb makes it possible that a jussive is intended, and that 
this is a curse, not just a prediction. On the verb, m's, “to cast off, reject,” 
see the Notes on 4:6. 

obey. Literally “to hear, heed.” It implies listening to the word and 
doing it. The accusation is thus like that in 8:1, so that 9:17 rounds off 
the discourse that began there. 

17b. wanderers . Homeless as well as childless. The word has been used 
in 7:13, to describe willful wandering from Yahweh. This points to a con¬ 
nection between 9:12b and 17b. Further, just as they turned from Yah¬ 
weh (7:14bB), he will turn from them (v 12b). They wandered from 
him; they will be wanderers. 

nations. See 8:8 and 10. 



XVIII. THE SPIRITUAL HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
MISATTRIBUTION AND MISUSE 

( 10 : 1 - 8 ) 


Yahweh’s gifts are misunderstood 
10:1a He made Israel, the vine, luxuriant. 

He made it yield fruit for himself, 
lb The more Yahweh multiplied his fruit 

the more Israel multiplied at their altars, 
The richer Yahweh made his land 

the more generous they were to the pillars. 

Yahweh is repudiated 

2a Their heart became false. 

Now let them be guilty. 

2b He will wreck their altars, 

he will devastate their pillars. 

3 a Now they say, 

“We do not acknowledge a (divine) king. 
3b Indeed, we do not fear Yahweh. 

The (divine) king can do nothing to us.” 

Yahweh 1 s covenant is violated 
4a They uttered promises. 

They swore falsely. 

They made a covenant. 

4b Judgment flourishes like poisonous weeds 
on the furrows of the field. 

The false god will go into exile 

5a About the heifers of Beth Awen they are excited 
and about the Resident of Samaria. 

5b His people will indeed mourn over him, 
his idol-priests, over him. 

They will be in agony over His Glory 

because he has gone into exile from it. 

6a He will be brought to Assyria, 

a present for the Great King. 
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The false god will fail its followers 
6b Ephraim will receive shame. 

Israel will be ashamed of his image. 

7a The king of Samaria has been destroyed, 

7b divine wrath over the waters. 

8a The high places of Awen shall be destroyed, 
the Sin of Israel. 

He makes thorns and thistles grow around their altars. 
8b They will say to the mountains, “Cover us!” 
to the hills, “Fall on us!” 


NOTES 


10:1-8. The bounds of this unit are marked in several ways, notably 
change of subject; 9:10-17 deals with Gilgal, 10:1-8 with Samaria, and 
10:9-15 with Gibeah. A prime clue to unit structure is the use of Israel in 
the first line of a unit (9:1; 9:10; 10:1; 10:9; 11:1). Sometimes the name 
Israel appears again at or near the end (8:8; 8:14; 10:8; 10:15, the last 
word in the chapter). 

Unlike 9:10-17 and 10:9-15, in which the speaker is Yahweh, in 
10:1-8 Yahweh is spoken about. Like cc 9 and 11, c 10 begins with refer¬ 
ence to Israel, and talks about Ephraim in the body of the speech. 

This unit is a further attack on the cult at Samaria and Bethel; cf. 7:1; 
8:5,6. It is not certain that the king in v 7 is a human king of Israel; the 
Great King of v 6 is the king of Assyria. Verse 3 suggests that Israel had 
renounced the rule of Yahweh, abolishing the title of king for him; instead 
tekan Someron (v 5) is used for another, ruling god. The abundant pro¬ 
duce of the land, Yahweh’s gift (v 1), is bestowed on this usurper god, 
who will go into exile (w 5-6), and whose altars will be destroyed (w 2, 
8). Verse 5 may contain an indication that the gods in question were 
represented by animals. Perhaps the male was a bull. No personal names 
are given; the likely candidates, Baal, “Lord,” Melqart, “King of the 
City,” etc., have names which are derived from titles, and Sekan sdmeron is 
a similar formation. There is no proof of theriomorphism, in statuary or 
mythology: epithets such as “bull” could be honorifics (used for humans 
also), turned to derogation for polemical purposes by the Israelite prophet. 

This unit displays a pattern of partly developed poetry, typical of 
Hosea. There are some well-formed poetic units, mainly bicola. These are 
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interspersed with lines more prosaic in syntax. Other structural patterns 
based on long-range signals tie the unit together; repetition of key words 
and ideas is an additional integrating factor. 

Verse la does not have much formal parallelism; the two lines develop 
a single idea, and are of equal length. Verse 2b is a classical bicolon, with 
synonymous parallelism, and rhyme. In v 6b Ephraim and Israel are paral¬ 
lel, and the root bws, “shame,” appears in both lines. In v 8b two lines 
have incomplete synonymous parallelism with rhythmic compensation. 

More complex patterns are found. Verse 4a can be construed as three 
lines of two words each, with the parallelism of “prom¬ 
ises” // “oaths” // “covenant.” Verse lb is a four-line unit with good 
rhythm, and A B A' B' rhyme, as well as general assonance. The adverb 
*attd (v 2aB) followed by ki 'attd (v 3aA) suggests that these two lines 
are parallel, as does the rhyme of the verbs. This bicolon is then wrapped 
around the well-formed v 2b, which interrupts the continuity and antici¬ 
pates the judgment to be pronounced more fully later. 

Verses 4b and 8aB are prose-like lines of similar length and syntax. 
Further, they develop the same imagery. The middle passage (w 5-8aA), 
which they embrace, deals with the destruction and removal to Assyria of 
the idol of Samaria, the mourning of its devotees, and the shame of Israel. 
Verse 5bA seems to be a bicolon with parallelism, although the clause 
boundaries are not certain. (The bicolon may, with the next line, consti¬ 
tute a tricolon.) There is a similarity between w 5a and 8a, with ’awen as 
a prominent link. In v 5 a, the heifers are mentioned along with the Resi¬ 
dent of Samaria, a title for the god, not a reference to “the inhabitants of 
Samaria” (RSV). 

The noun “Israel” agrees with a singular verb (v 6bB); the plural verbs 
and pronouns refer throughout to the people of Israel, except in v 5b 
where the idol’s people mourn, and his idol-priests wail. For this reason 
we suggest that the singular pronoun and verbs in v 1 refer to Yahweh, ex¬ 
cept for hrbh. When the speeches of the people are reported, the first-per¬ 
son plural is used (w 3, 8b). 

la. luxuriant . The traditional rendering of gepen bdqeq as a phrase 
meaning “a luxuriant vine” may be questioned on several counts. First, 
there is a clash of gender: gepen is usually feminine. II Kings 4:39 is the 
only other place where it seems to be masculine, and there it is not a 
grapevine. The usage in 10:1 has been explained as masculine by attrac¬ 
tion to Israel. Secondly, the root bqq t the apparent source of the form 
here, in nearly all its occurrences has to do with emptiness. It can describe 
a land laid waste (Isa 24:1,3; Nah 2:3; Jer 51:2), but never a vine. 
Bdqeq is traditionally identified here as the Qal participle of another 
geminate root, cognate with Arabic baqqa t “to grow profusely.” LXX sup- 
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ports this, and it fits the context. A Polel perfect verb of a root bwq is also 
possible, and has the advantage of realizing the sequence of perfect // im¬ 
perfect verbs in parallelism, both past tense. Thirdly, there are related 
problems in v laB: In agreement with most scholars we identify the pro¬ 
noun hu ' in v 2 as referring to Yahweh; and we note that in reference to 
the people of Israel plural verbs and pronouns are used in this unit. These 
factors suggest that the subject of the singular verbs in this opening verse 
is Yahweh. This presents a proper emphasis on Yahweh as the one who 
made Israel prosperous, a point which Hosea makes tirelessly. The poem 
about Israel as the vine in Psalm 80 (cf. Jer 2:21; Ezekiel 17) emphasizes 
the fact that it was Yahweh who planted it and made it fruitful; cf. Isaiah 
5. We therefore read bqq as a factitive Polel parallel to yesawweh; its ob¬ 
ject is the discontinuous phrase gepen . . . yisra’el, “the vine, Israel.” 

The simile of 9:10 suggests a slightly different reading. As Israel there 
is compared to fruit trees, so the line here may mean: “He made Israel as 
luxuriant as a vine.” 

yield . The idiom is unusual, and the rare verb swy seems to have a 
meaning here not attested in its other occurrences. Hence the text is often 
emended. The idea of adornment, illustrated by Ps 89:20, could be used 
here figuratively, however. The common expression for fruit-bearing is ‘sy 
pry , “to make fruit,” as in 9:16; cf. 8:7; Gen 1:11-12. The Greek transla¬ 
tors felt the difficulty, but since we cannot work out how they obtained 
euthenon from yswh, we cannot be sure that this was their Vorlage. If 
yswh is here a synonym of y'swn in 9:16, it joins the common object 
“fruit,” providing a domino-like link between the chapters. 

for himself . It is not that Israel the vine produces fruit for himself; 
rather, Israel is supposed to produce fruit for Yahweh. The sustained 
complaint through this part of the prophecy is that the oblations, which 
were rightly Yahweh’s, were wrongly donated to pagan gods or foreign 
rulers. A vine does not yield fruit for itself, but for its owner (Isa 5:2b). 
To translate “its fruit” (tfSK) as if peri ... Id were a discontinuous 
phrase equivalent to piryo in the following line is banal. The four occur¬ 
rences of l, “to,” in the verse should be examined together; the pronouns 
in 16 . . . lepiryo . . . le f arso have the same referent throughout. Yahweh 
is the subject of yswh, and Id is benefactive or ethical. 

Such a parsing also suits the verb better, since it generally means to set 
things up in an orderly way. In this context, parallel to bwqq, it describes 
the work of a horticulturalist, making the fruit tree strong and excellent 
(v lb). Yahweh is still talking about Israel as a source of first-rate fruit for 
his enjoyment (9:10). 

lb. This is a four-line composition of a kind often used by Hosea. All 
explicit subjects in the translation have been supplied. 
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A 

kirob 

Upiryo 

5 syllables 

B 

hirbd 

lammizbehot 

6 

A' 

ketdb 

* 

le’arso 

5 

B' 

hefibu 

massebot 

m m 

6 


There is alternating rhyme. A and A' are almost completely assonant, and 
B and B' are also close (mzbht-mssbt). Besides this, A and B are linked 
by repetition of the verbs, and so are A' and B'. By these means the ut¬ 
terly contrary ways of Yahweh and his people are put closely side by side. 
The symmetry fails only in the lack of a preposition with “pillars,” and 
the difference in number of the two finite verbs. The whole is so compact 
that it is impossible to match the brevity without opacity. The text is dense 
because it is laconic; a paraphrase is inevitable: “According to Yahweh’s 
great multiplication of the fruit of his [Yahweh’s] land, Israel multiplied 
in gratitude the pillars by the altars.” 

A and A' speak of Yahweh’s generosity in enriching Israel; B and B' 
describe the misuse of his gifts in pagan cults. The sequence of Qal infini¬ 
tives (so we take rob and fob, both in construct with a following noun, 
both with a preposition within the construct chain), which describe Yah¬ 
weh’s actions, is followed by a sequence of corresponding HipHl verbs for 
Israel’s actions; the verbs are probably elative in sense. The spareness of 
Hosea’s language is seen in the omission of the particles often used in 
comparisons. The overall sense of the lines can be rendered thus: 

AA' The more he improved the produce of the land for himself, 

BB' The more they improved the pillars at their altars. 

Yahweh multiplied . We take rob as an infini tive used as a finite verb 
with the same subject as the preceding verbs. 

his fruit. The suffix on piryo could be possessive, referring to Yahweh; 
or it could continue the benefactive Id in v la. Ps 80:9-12 emphasizes 
how large the vine became when Yahweh took good care of it. 

Israel multiplied. MT hirbd is a singular verb. In other parts of Hosea, 
singular and plural verbs are used with great precision to distinguish 
different subjects. This kind of distinction does not seem to obtain in the 
present unit,''though most of the singular verbs and pronouns refer to Yah¬ 
weh, the plurals to Israel. Hirbd and hetibti are parallels, and the first can 
pass as plural if it is read as an infini tive absolute — harbeh, with Israel 
(plural) as subject. 

The usual interpretation of the line — “he built altars”—takes a noun 
with / as a direct object; this can hardly be an Aramaism. The other / 
nearby are referential or benefactive. Here, the l is locative: the concern is 
with the pillars by the altars. 

richer. Tob can refer to any aspect of fertility (rain, fat, wealth) or 
beauty. In 8:3 it is used as a name for God hims elf. The term is tied to in- 
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toxication in the Nabal story (I Samuel 25), and elsewhere to food (Gen 
18:7; 27:9). The form here is a Qal infinitive. 

the more generous. The verbs hetib and hirba, in that sequence, occur 
in Deut 30:5. Hos 10:1 records the fulfillment of the promise made there. 
The good things intended for Yahweh’s use (his gifts, in fact) were 
deflected, however, to standing stones near altars. The more bountiful 
Yahweh was, the more the people ignored him. This attitude resulted 
from, and reinforced, the basic theological errors denounced in c 2, espe¬ 
cially v 10. 

It is usual to interpret v lb as a criticism of the opulence of worship in 
Israel in the time of Hosea. Some scholars would set the prophet over 
against the cult in disapproval of formal and ritualistic religion. Hos 6:6 is 
the favorite proof-text of this school. There was nothing intrinsically 
reprehensible about altars and standing stones. If, as we have tried to 
show, these things are the objects of a false cult, it is not their con¬ 
struction, but their use in connection with the worship of the wrong god, 
that leads to their condemnation. 

2a. false. There are two roots hlq: “to be smooth” and “to apportion.” 
LXX translated the latter here, as did the Targum and Vulgate, which fur¬ 
ther interpret the verb as passive. The root refers, however, to the division 
and allocation of property, which is different from the divided heart of 
split loyalties. Hosea, unlike Elijah, does not find in Israel indecision, a 
“limping between two different opinions” (I Kings 18:21). The people 
had quite made up their minds, as w 3 and 4 show. They had formally 

renounced Yahweh, and given allegiance to another god. Hosea refers, 

here as elsewhere, to “heart” in the usual Hebrew sense as the central part 
of personality, divine or human, and the source of thought and will. Verse 
2aA does not seem to have any parallel in this speech. 

Now. This marks the transition to precatory discourse, the threatening 
response to the facts just stated. Hence ye’lamu is jussive. The rendering 
“let them be guilty” is feeble: they are obviously guilty, and have been for 
some time. No other pre-exilic minor prophet uses this verb. Hosea uses it 

here and in 4:15; 5:15; 13:1; and 14:1. His meaning seems to be 

different from the standard established by its abundant use in Leviticus. In 
the present context it marks something decisive, and perhaps we should 
render “Now let them be adjudged (incorrigibly) guilty” or “Now let 
them be punished as guilty.” The treatment demanded by their guilt fol¬ 
lows in v 2b. Dahood (1966:35-36) suggests that both f sm and hlq 
mean “to die, perish.” This goes too far; the judgment threatened here is 
not to destroy Israel, but its false religious system. 

2b. altars . . . pillars. A bicolon of this kind often proclaims the im¬ 
pending doom (8:13b; 9:9b). Verse 2b thus completes v la. The cata¬ 
logue of sins is not complete (more follow in w 3 and 4) but the speech 
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is not in disarray. As often, Hosea gives first a preliminary pronouncement 
of judgment, and then the details further along. The ruination of the altars 
is mentioned again in v 8a, and it is possible that the standing idols are re¬ 
ferred to in v 6b. The actor here is Yahweh, although his name does not 
precede. 

3a. Now . Ki f atta links v 3aA with v 2aB, though a jussive is less suita¬ 
ble here. If ki is resumptive, “for” is not a suitable translation; nor is 
“but” entirely suitable. The reason is that the logic works backward. Verse 
3 shows why they are guilty or gives another aspect of their guilt. This fact 
of wrongdoing logically precedes the sentence pronounced in v 2. 

We do not acknowledge a ( divine ) king. Literally “We have no king.” 
This is not a simple negative existential statement. The line could mean 
“We have no king” as a matter of fact if the monarchy had disappeared, 
but kings are much in evidence throughout Hosea. The people, for exam¬ 
ple, are blamed for setting up kings, but not from Yahweh (8:4). All that 
is said here reveals contempt for Yahweh, and the following remark, “we 
do not fear Yahweh,” shows that a radical renunciation of Yahweh has 
been made. Verse 3aB means that Yahweh is not the king for them, and 
the series mlk-yhwh-mlk, balancing the three 1 eg pi suffixes, leaves little 
doubt that Yahweh is the king they are talking about. Israel’s rejection of 
Yahweh was not just neglect or forgetfulness (2:15; 8:14), but was willful 
apostasy. Verse 3 is an explicit negation ( *yn mh) of the credal 

affirmation, “Yahweh is King,” which was usually made with the verb 
mdlak, rather than with the noun melek (but sec Isa 33:22). Perhaps the 
latter usually was avoided because it was a title for Canaanite gods, just as 
the title ba‘al, “lord,” was not used for Yahweh in Israel’s official creeds. 
In v 3 the word “king” occurs twice, fla nkin g the word “Yahweh.” The 
use of the definite article in v 3b, otherwise rare in Part II of Hosea, 
points to the king. For a human king we might expect the name to be sup¬ 
plied. RSV conceals this by translating “a king.” The people did trust 
kings, both their own and those of the Assyrians; the remarks in v 3 show 
the opposite face of this misplaced trust. It was because they did not be¬ 
lieve that Yahweh could cure them that they sent to the Great King 
(5:13). Israel’s creed was hu? ydsVenu , “He will save us.” Hos 14:4 
shows that Assyria was now cast in this role. This fact puts the unit 
10:1-8 into international focus, notwithstanding the denunciation of apos¬ 
tasy in the local cultus. Despite the pressure to follow Assyrian ways, the 
Canaanite influence on the cult was dominant, no doubt because it was in¬ 
digenous and familiar. The Resident of Samaria (10:5a) sounds Pales¬ 
tinian: paganized, syncretistic Yahwism. The sentiments expressed in 10:3 
emerge from the attitude described in 5:13, with all the solemnity of an 
adjuration. There are three denials in parallel here, each using a different 
negation. The repeated land provides rhyme and balance. 
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3b. fear . The term “god-fearer” in the Hebrew Bible describes a genu¬ 
inely religious person. The emphasis is on the attitude of reverence, not on 
a sentiment of dread. Here the verb points to an act of disavowal rather 
than to a psychological condition. The ki is asseverative, not a conjunc¬ 
tion. Our emphasis on the formal and objective features* of their response 
to Yahweh does not overlook the evidence that the people no longer felt 
regard for Yahweh; v 4 completes the picture by recording their oaths of 
allegiance to the new god. 

nothing. The particle mh, “what?” is often, as here, negative in effect. 

to us. Or, “for us.” The plurals imply group or national rejection, as if a 
new national god had been officially proclaimed. 

4. This verse is the opposite of v 3; Yahweh’s covenant is replaced by 
another. The object of this anti-Yahwistic oath-taking may be named in v 
5. The picture seems to reflect the establishment of a covenant rela¬ 
tionship between Israel and Assyria (with the latter as suzerain) in which 
the oath is made and treaty ratified by invocation of the chief god of As¬ 
syria. This solemn action would be followed by the institution of rites and 
sacrifices dedicated to the superior deity. 

4a. promises. Dbr is used technically. 

swore . In 4:2 the normal infinitive absolute, ! aloh , is used; ’alot could 
be the plural of f ala but we parse it as an eccentric infinitive, chosen to 
rhyme with karot. We distinguish the stages described in the first two lines 
of v 4a: a covenant involved both promises and oaths of autoimprecation. 
Because Israel is under oath to Yahweh, any further oaths would neces¬ 
sarily be false. 

covenant. We have already seen in c 8 that the breaking of covenant 
with Yahweh took the form of making a foreign alliance that required 
swearing by alien gods. The third line of v 4a summarizes the two previ¬ 
ous lines. 

' 4b. poisonous weeds. The connection of this verse with the remainder of 
the speech is hard to find. “Judgment” is normally a good thing in the 
Bible, but its comparison with a rank growth suggests perverted justice. 
(The other sense of mispat, “custom,” does not notably elucidate the 
line.) The meaning of rd’S is uncertain, and its position before the subject 
(if “judgment” is the subject) is a further difficulty. The common sense, 
“head,” does not fit. The other, “poison,” has been interpreted as “weeds” 
because of the association with “the furrows of the field.” The description 
of “thorns and thistles” in v 8 might support this result. Perhaps mspf 
is a construct chain, or combination meaning “poisoned justice” or the 
like. Note also the parallel structures in w 7 and 4: kqsp 7 pny mym t 
“like divine wrath over the waters”; kr’S ... 7 tlmy sdy f “like poison on 
the furrows of the field.” 

furrows . The same phrase occurs in 12:12. Noxious weeds in the 
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farmlands are to be ruthlessly eradicated, and this would be a just thing to 
do for Israel. The sprouting of judgment like weeds seems an incongruous 
simile. If it were not for the word “judgment” this picture of weeds could 
characterize the growth of anti-Yahweh religion, instead of the fruitful 
cultivation of Israel as a vine (v 1). 

field. The word saday is not a suffixed noun but an archaic form. 

5. The difficulty of this verse stems largely from our uncertainty about 
the meaning of the verbs. It seems that the people and priests of the idol 
god are distressed because it has been captured. 

5a. heifers. The plurcde majestatis is another example of Hosea’s use of 
plurals as the name of a deity, perhaps the female counterpart of the “calf 
of Samaria” (8:5,6), and consort of the “Resident of Samaria.” In the 
following references to “his” people, “his” priests, this goddess seems to 
have receded from view. The feminine is unique here; elsewhere the object 
of idolatry is m s (Aaron’s in Exodus 32), or m pi (Jeroboam’s). Cf. the 
legend of Jupiter and Europa, parallel to Ugaritic Baal’s consort. The 
Greek versions normalized the reference to Beth Awen’s creatures to *gl, 
“calf” (or used a Hebrew text that had done so); this is followed by many 
modem translators and commentators. Since this emendation is generally 
accompanied by revocalization and pluralization of skn smrwn, one must 
be dubious. 

Beth A wen. In its other occurrences in Hosea (4:15; 5:8), this seems 
to be a derogatory name for Bethel. Since the remainder of the verse 
deals with the fate of an idol apparently in Samaria, another explanation 
may be needed. In 8:5,6 the idol in Samaria is called the “calf” (m). 
Samaria may be addressed as a “House of Idols” in v 5aA; the relevance 
of the “heifers,” however, is hard to ascertain. Amos 4:1 may afford a 
clue. The prophet refers to “the cows of Bashan” on Mount Samaria. This 
f pi could be the counterpart of “his idol-priests” (m pi). We know from 
Hos 4:13—14 that the priests’ daughters and daughters-in-law had been in¬ 
volved in the forbidden cult. 

excited. It is possible that yagtirti means “they will be resident aliens,” 
and there is in the context reference to going into exile (v 5b); but the 
verb is best associated with gwr (~gry) f “to stir up.” Verses 5 and 6 
strongly suggest that it was the idol that was to be carried away to Assyria 
as a resident alien. The plural is then out of place. The verb used here 
resembles a form used earlier in the book, yitgdrdrd (7:14), which how¬ 
ever required emendation. 

It may be desirable to tie the verb here with ’dbal, “to mourn.” People, 
female priests (or consorts), and male priests would be distressed and 
frantic over the loss of their god, in actual mourning because of an exile, 
or in ritual mourning because the god has died and has yet to be raised 
from the dead. See Note on “exile” in v 5b. 
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Resident. The form sekan is unique, probably understood by the 
Masoretes, as the construct of saken, “inhabitant, neighbor.” It has been 
taken as a collective, or altered to sokene (plural construct of the partici¬ 
ple), “dwellers of.” For this meaning it is hard to see why Hosea did not 
use a form of ysb (4:1,3). The plural verb suggests that sekan someron is 
not the subject, even if collective. In the following text there are six words 
which have a masculine singular referent (“over him” bis, “his people,” 
“his idol-priests,” “His Glory,” “he has gone into exile”), and “Resident” 
is the eligible antecedent. This is the title for the god who had been 
acclaimed ruler in Samaria by the oaths in v 4, after the renunciation of 
Yahweh as king in v 3. It is equivalent to 'gl smrwn. The root skn has 
royal and cultic associations (Cross 1947). Num 35:34 illustrates its use 
in the theology of Yahweh’s presence among his people, in the land which 
must not be defiled (Hos 5:3; 6:10). The original residence of Yahweh as 
soken was Sinai ( sokeni seneh/sinay, Deut 33:16). This was transferred 
to Jerusalem, and Isaiah calls Yahweh Sebaoth hassoken hehar siyon 
(Isa 8:18); cf. hr smrwn (Amos 4:1; 6:1). This title passed into the lit¬ 
urgy as “Shoken of Jerusalem” (Ps 135:21) and into apocalypse as 
“Shoken in Sion, my holy mountain” (Joel 4:17, cf. 21). For its royal as¬ 
sociations see Job 29:25, where skn, ysb, r’s, and mlk all occur together 
(Andersen 1976a:234). The Masoretes evidently knew of a tradition in 
which a noun, rather than the participle, was used as a title. There are in¬ 
dications that this god was also called “Israel’s Sin” (4:8; 10:8; cf. 
13:12), unless that term refers to a goddess. In 10:8 the term occurs in 
conjunction with “the high places of Awen,” and the double phrasing, 
“the high places of Awen, the sin of Israel,” is like “the heifers of Beth 
Awen . . . the Shoken of Samaria.” Both altars (w 1 and 8) and idol 
(w 6 and 7) are to be eliminated. Because of its royal connotations, “the 
Shoken of Samaria” can probably be equated with “Samaria, her king,” in 
v 7a, indicating that the latter is divine, not human. This rival god had his 
own covenant (v 4), his own people (‘ammo, an important word in Hosea 
— v 5), his own priests (kemarayw, v 5), and even one of Yahweh’s titles 
(kebodo, “His Glory”—v 5). (This is not to deny that Akkadian 
sakanu has political uses which might be relevant; it can describe settle¬ 
ments such as the installation of a deputy or recognition of a vassal. The 
peculiar pointing of skn may be illuminating.) 

5b. mourn . The two perfects, *abal and gala, follow 3 m pi imperfect 
verbs, yaguru / / yagilu . 

be in agony . Yagilu has polar meanings. The meaning to “exult with 
joy” does not give a parallel for “to mourn.” The meaning “to tremble,” 
based on Ps 2:11, arises because the agitated movements of an excited 
dance can be produced by fear or grief (Dahood 1966:13). It is an irony 
that the same gyrations of the worshipers could express extreme delight or 
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extreme distress. Dahood has suggested that the word gyl might not be 
present here at all; he repoints to yigye Id, “they will grieve (ygy) for 
him” (1978:178nil). 

exile. There is wordplay between yagilu (root gyl) and gala (gly ). 
Compare ' al-kebodo ki-gala with I Sam 4:21-22, where kabod is the sub¬ 
ject of gald. As in Amos 5:26-27, people and idol go into captivity to¬ 
gether. In all likelihood, the idol is meant in v 6, which describes it as a 
“present” for the king of Assyria. If correct, the god in question is a local 
deity, of Canaanite extraction. The removal of the gods of subject peoples 
was a co mm on practice in the ancient world. 

from it. Or “from us.” If “us” were correct, the clause would be a con¬ 
tinuation of the quotation in v 3: “For it has departed from us.” But it is 
more likely that the reference is to Israel as in the parallel passage, I Sam 
4:21-22. Whereas in the latter passage the sadness relates to the capture 
of the ark, here it is the mourning of idolatrous priests over the captivity 
of their Glory. The reference, therefore, is to the place where the idol was 
installed, presumptively Israel (note the masculine form). That the Glory 
is something concrete is confirmed by the usual meaning of the verb gala, 
“to go into exile”; this statement has an exact parallel in v 6a, which 
describes physical removal, and not just the loss of splendor. 

6a. He. The translation of ’otd as “the thing itself” (RSF) is appro¬ 
priate, since the emphasis is on the object. Placing the object in a promi¬ 
nent position, before the verb, together with the connective gam, links v 
6a tightly to v 5, and shows that its theme continues. Going into exile and 
being taken to Assyria are the same. Amos 5:26 similarly hints at the re¬ 
moval of the idols. The prominent pronoun also stands in contrast with 
hu’ in v 2: Yahweh versus the Resident of Samaria. 

present. The use of minha, “tribute,” suggests that the idol will be taken 
to Assyria by Israel, not that it will be carried off as spoil. 

Great King . See Note on 5:13a. 

6b. The grammatical components of this bicolon stand in perfect in¬ 
troversion : Object / Subject / Verb // Verb / Subject / Object. While it 
appears to strike a note of finality, it lacks the usual marker of para¬ 
graph closing, placement of the verb at the end of the last clause. The 
bicolon is thus a contrastive intrusion into the continued theme of the de¬ 
struction of the idol of Samaria. The “Glory” shall go to Assyria; Ephraim 
shall receive shame. The theme of shame is reiterated in the parallel line, 
but with the cognate verb rather than a noun. The verb yiqqah implies ac¬ 
ceptance of shame on Ephraim’s part. The feminine form bosna, from the 
root bws, is used only here; -na is not a regular noun afformative in He¬ 
brew, but there is no root bsn. The word could be a Hosean coinage; cf. 
9 etna (2:14), which is Hosea’s alone. The meaning of bosna should be 
sought in the light of its parallel “his image,” and in the context, which 
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requires some connection with the idol of Samaria, Since both bosna and 
its parallel ' esa are feminine, it is possible that this “Shame” is the female 
counterpart of the male qaldn (4:7,18). 

image. In 4:12 the idol is called “a stick of wood.” A feminine form of 
this occurs in Jer 6:6 (‘esa, “tree”), and although the Masoretes may have 
misunderstood the reading, such a word may have existed. That it could 
be used for a female wooden idol is not unlikely. Such a meaning would fit 
4 dsatam in Ps 106:43 quite well. There are two reasons for suspecting 
that ‘esa there means “idol” and not “advice”: the latter does not suit the 
context at all, and special meanings have been devised with little textual 
or etymological support; the rebellion described in Psalm 106 is a provo¬ 
cation of Yahweh with idols. 

7a. king of Samaria . Literally, “Samaria, her king”; the sequence, while 
unusual (perhaps unexampled), is grammatical and serves to emphasize 
the identification of the deity (—the bull of Samaria, or more precisely 
the deity elevated on the bull or whose symbol was the bull) with 
Samaria, its cult center. No human monarch was called “King of Samaria” 
(but cf. Jonah 3:6). In view of the rejection of Yahweh as king (v 3), we 
have supposed the accession of a pagan god in his place, with the formali¬ 
ties described in v 4 and the title in v 5. The idea that the god is king of 
the city is not uncommon in Canaanite religion. 

destroyed. In 4:5 and 6 the priest’s mother and Yahweh’s people are 
“ruined,” the root there as here being dmy. The resemblance between 
10:7a and 10:15b suggests that intentional chiasm could explain the unu¬ 
sual word order in the former. Whether the parallelism requires the king 
of Israel in the latter to be equated with the king of Samaria here is an 
open question. 

7b. divine wrath. Traditional, “like a chip,” a colorful simile which 
could go with several nearby statements. It is doubtful that the picture of a 
chip on the water really illustrates the ruination of the king of Samaria, 
since a chip on the water does not “perish.” It may be carried violently 
away, and a helpless person might feel like a chip tossed on floodwaters. If 
the emphasis is on the minuteness of a chip, then the king could be seen as 
of no account in the vast forces of the historical events of his times. Are 
the waters referred to by Hosea the forces of history? Is the term “chip” 
contemptuous? This is obviously fanciful and we are dubious. 

This is the only place in the Bible where the meaning “chip” is invoked 
for the word qesep, which elsewhere always has the meaning of “divine 
wrath.” It is the reference to water that requires some kind of congruency 
which eludes us. The association with “waters” must be ultimately 
mythological, as numerous passages in the Bible attest. There may have 
been links with the Canaanite mythic tradition of the repeated struggle be¬ 
tween Baal and Yamm, the sea god, for supremacy. The nearest parallel 
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to the present passage doubtless would be Ps 29:3, where the thunder of 
Yahweh is described as being upon the waters. 

8 a. high places. This is Hosea’s only reference to the high places 
(Albright 1957; Ribar 1973). Cf. Amos 7:9; Mic 1:5. Hosea does, how¬ 
ever, condemn ceremonies performed on the mountains (4:13). Whatever 
the cult at such places, the use of this word in the present chapter, espe¬ 
cially in connection with Awen, shows that familiar and reprehensible 
practices are the target of the prophet’s criticism. The verb hsmd, “to de¬ 
stroy,” is generally used to describe the extermination of sinners, not the 
destruction of things. This makes an abstract “sin of Israel,” which seems 
to stand in apposition with “the high places of Awen,” improbable; it may 
be that Israel’s “Sin” was an idol. 

He makes . . . grow. The verb y‘lh properly is Hip‘il 3ms — “he will 
make thorns and thistles grow up around the altars,” i.e. they will be 
abandoned to the underbrush. 

thorns and thistles . Cf. 9:6 and Note on “dispossess” there. 

altars. This supports the conclusion reached earlier that it is the cult in¬ 
stallations— altars and idols — that are to be demolished in the coming 
destruction. 

8b. They will say. The cause of this dramatic cry is not explained. It 
contrasts with the bravado of v 3; the terror of Yahweh, which they 
treated with such disdain, overwhelms them inescapably. The references to 
hills and mountains give the bicolon an eschatological flavor. It is a cli- 

r 

mactic expression, appropriate at the juncture of major literary units. 



XIX. THE SPIRITUAL HISTORY OF ISRAEL 

GIBEAH AND BETH ARBEL 

(10:9-15) 


Gibeah: war 

10:9a Since the days of Gibeah, you have sinned, Israel. 

9b There they stood— 

Indeed, war overtook them in Gibeah. 

—beside the Wicked Ones. 

10a When I came, I chastened them. 

10b Armies assembled against them, 

when I chastened them for their double iniquity. 

Fieldwork: farming 

11a Ephraim whom I love is a heifer trained to thresh. 

I placed upon her neck a fine yoke, 
lib I harnessed Ephraim. 

Let Judah plow. 

Let Jacob harrow for himself. 

12a Sow for yourselves for the sake of righteousness. 
Reap for the sake of mercy. 

Break up for yourselves virgin soil. 

Trust and mistrust: farming 
12b It is time to seek Yahweh 

until he comes and rains righteousness for you. 
13a You have plowed iniquity 

Lawlessness you have reaped. 

You have eaten the fruit of lies. 

Beth Arbel: war 

13b For you trusted in your power 

and in the large numbers of your crack troops. 
14a Tumult shall rise up from your army. 

All your fortresses will be devastated, 
the way Shalman devastated Beth Arbel. 
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10:9-15 

14b On the day of war, mothers were dashed to pulp 

beside children. 

15a So may he do to you in Bethel because of your wicked 

wickedness. 

15b When the sun rose, the king of Israel was utterly ruined. 


NOTES 


10:9-15. The coherence of this section as a literary unit is established ex¬ 
ternally and internally. Externally its boundaries are marked by the clear 
ending to the preceding unit and the clear beginning of the following one. 
Internally it is marked by use of Israel in the opening and closing lines 
(and nowhere in between), a device that we have met before. The unity 
and continuity of the passage is another matter, although there are indica¬ 
tions of deliberate structuring. The text presents more than its share of 
problems. Any honest translation will reflect these difficulties. Neither the 
evidence of ancient versions nor the ingenuity of modem emendations has 
achieved much improvement. 

The unit does not manifest a well-organized poetic scheme. Because of 
the difficulty of the text in places, there is uncertainty as to where one 
clause ends and another begins, and about the boundaries of the individ¬ 
ual lines, assuming that there is some kind of poetic design. These are not 
quite the same thing; i.e. a poetic line is not necessarily a grammatical 
clause (cf. O’Connor 1980). Generally speaking, Hebrew does not often 
use a run-on line. When the line length is variable, the distinction between 
prose and poetry is hard to detect, and the effort to do so is probably mis¬ 
guided in the case of Hosea. In the present passage the lines, provisionally 
identified, vary greatly in length. The short lines in v lib are undeniable; 
but some of the longer lines in the passage could be broken into smaller 
ones, quite apart from the possibility of assigning some of their opening or 
closing words to the previous or following lines. 

A further complication is introduced by Hosea’s fondness for anaco- 
lutha, although the term is not used in the strict sense. The apparent gram¬ 
matical incompleteness is due to his use of ellipsis, often in idiomatic 
laconisms. In many instances we cannot retrieve the complete expressions 
by supplying the missing words. Another cause of apparent anacoluthon is 
the insertion of a piece of speech addressed in another direction, after 
which the preceding remarks are resumed at the point of interruption. The 
present passage has a good example of this in the material in the second 
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person, which alternates between singular and plural. Speech in the first 
person constitutes another ingredient, and goes with third-person pro¬ 
nouns. There is also descriptive material, with third-person plural verbs 
and pronouns. LXX already shows a tendency to normalize these changes. 
This should be resisted. Many of Hosea’s speeches are apparent agglom¬ 
erations of pieces in various numbers and persons; time and again, we 
have found system and balance in the interwoven patterns. The distinction 
between singular and plural second-person pronouns is an important clue 
to unraveling the strands in 10:9-15, especially as these passages (w 9a, 
12-14a, 15a) are among the clearest in the unit. If 6:4; 11:8, and other 
passages may serve as a guide, either part of the divided kingdom may be 
addressed in the singular; the plural is used when both are meant. Hos 
6:4b is a good example of the latter usage, for it follows a singular pas¬ 
sage. Hos 5:13b is equally convincing, for here the plural embraces both 
kingdoms, each of which has an illness, referred to in the singular in 
5:13a. In c 10 Ephraim, Judah, and Jacob are singular in v 11, which is 
followed by a continuation of the agricultural figure in v 12, the states to¬ 
gether being addressed in the plural. Israel as a whole or the people as 
such are sometimes addressed in the plural, as distinct from a king or 
priest. 

In eliciting a clear picture from this text we are handicapped by the ob¬ 
scurity of some of the allusions. Shalman and Beth Arbel in v 14 remain 
obscure; since the line cites a byword for destruction on an enormous 
scale, and is used only as a simile, our ignorance is more irksome than re¬ 
stricting. It is hard even to be sure about “the days of Gibeah.” The most 
memorable Gibeah incident and the one probably meant here is the rape 
of the concubine and the resulting civil war reported in Judges 19-21. It 
was one of the greatest disasters in Israel’s history, not only because one 
of the more important tribes was almost wiped out, but more seriously be¬ 
cause of the scars that such a war between the tribes left in national mem¬ 
ory. It is, in fact, astonishing that consciousness of belonging to Israel as a 
large reality persisted for centuries after the disruption following Solo¬ 
mon’s death. Hosea shows a great concern for both kingdoms, and fre¬ 
quently talks about “Israel” as a whole. “The days of Gibeah” could stand 
as a reminder of the awful consequences of civil war and as a condem¬ 
nation of the wars between the kingdoms in the time of Hosea, and of the 
wars within the northern kingdom itself as a result of the revolutions that 
occurred during its last years. Since 10:9-15 speaks about <t war” 
(w 9, 14), and condemns trust in military strength (v 13b), Hosea’s 
comparison of his times with “the days” of Gibeah is appropriate. 

The smaller poetic units in this speech are of several kinds. There are 
only a few bicola of familiar type. Verse lib contains the best example: 
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yaharos yehtidd 
yesadded-ld ya'aqdb 

The syntax is similar; the verbs have the same tense, and are semantically 
related; the parallelism of Judah and Jacob is unusual, and may reflect an 
older or different form of the common pairing, Judah and Israel. Verse 
14a contains a bicolon with a beautiful chiasm; it will be described as part 
of a larger unit. 

Verse 10, although full of problems, seems to be a tricolon of a type 
represented by at least three examples in this unit. The first and third lines 
resemble each other more closely than the line which they enclose. That 
we have a tricolon is shown by die consistent use of the 3 m pi pronoun. 
Even more unmistakable is the assonance of verb forms with the conso¬ 
nants ' and s . 

Verse 11 contains a three-line unit clearly marked by the use of 
“Ephraim” at the beginning and end. This, and the contrast between the 
first- and third-person verbs, requires the separation of the last two lines of 
v lib. These are usually kept together with the first line of v lib because 
of the imagery of yoking and plowing, and the supposed series of 
Ephraim, Judah, and Jacob. 

The eight lines in w 12 and 13a constitute a symmetrical pattern. Two 
tricola of similar structure embrace v 12b, which is a long, prose-like 
statement. The tricolon in v 12a has short lines. Each begins with an im¬ 
perative verb. The repeated lakem in the first and third lines contributes to 
the symmetry. At the same time $dqh and fad are good parallels. Verse 
13a has the same feature of short lines. Each line has the same syntax 
(verb and object), with the same sequence in the first and third, which 
again achieves symmetry. In the second line the sequence is inverted. 

Verse 13b continues a second-person singular address that began with v 
9a. Verse 14a, which we have already described as containing a bicolon, 
describes the consequences of this mistrust. The parallelism suggests that 
here the word 'am, co min g as it does between warriors and fortresses, 
means “army.” 

The remaining lines, in w 9, 14b, and 15, are less amenable to poetic 
analysis. They do, nevertheless, contain some rhetorical touches worth ob¬ 
serving. The agricultural imagery, which dominates w 11-13 a, is sur¬ 
rounded by military imagery in w 9-10 and 13b-15. The word “war” oc¬ 
curs at the opening and at the close of the unit. The strange repetition 
ft-ftkm, “your wicked wickedness,” in v 15 resembles “their double iniq¬ 
uity” in v 10. 

The statements made about fanning cover the sequence of activities 
from training draft animals to eating the produce. The moments come in 
bundles of two or three, with some repetition, although the sequence is not 
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chronological. Compare the sequence of the various statements about 
childbearing in c 9. The moments are: 

Training the heifer for threshing (v 11a) 

Yoking (v 11a) 

Harnessing (v lib) 

Plowing (hrs) (v lib) 

Harrowing (v lib) 

Sowing (v 12a) 

Reaping (q$r) (v 12a) 

Tilli n g for the first time (v 12a) 

Plowing ( hrS ) (v 13a) 

Reaping (q?r) (v 13a) 

Eating (v 13a) 

Only the major tasks of plowing and reaping are mentioned twice. The 
purpose of it all, eating, is mentioned only once, and that at the end, 
where the last word is the dreadful product, “lies.” The discourse switches 
abruptly after this point, and the number changes from plural to singular. 

10:9a. Gibeah. From Hosea’s four references to Gibeah (5:8; 9:9; and 
twice in v 9) it is clear that the place had a great present significance for 
him, derived from some past event. The people had sinned profoundly “in 
the days of Gibeah” (9:9), and have continued in sin since that time 
(10:9). These references to Gibeah are spread throughout the book; the 
first occurs at the end of a unit, the second at the beginning. This is typical 
of Hosea’s habit of announcing a theme, and then going on with other 
matters before he returns to that theme to expound it more amply. 
Presumably the sin that persisted “from the days of Gibeah” was like the 
original sin there. In the Gibeah episode reported in Judges 19-21, there 
were two enormities. A crime of unexampled brutality (Judg 19:22-26) 
was followed by the refusal of the tribe of Benjamin to give up the few 
“base fellows” responsible in the city of Gibeah. The tribe was all but ex¬ 
terminated by the sustained onslaughts of the other tribes. It is not clear 
which aspect of the matter Hosea considers the “sin.” We cannot assume, 
because our moral sensibilities are shocked by the bloodbath described in 
Judges 20, 'that Hosea regarded the punishment of the Benjaminites as 
cruel and unusual. Considering his strong views on sexual license, and the 
punishment he threatens against Israel in his own day for that kind of be¬ 
havior, it is possible that he approved of such a thoroughgoing attempt to 
eradicate evil from Israel. In our Notes on 1:4 we have argued that 
Hosea endorsed at least in part Jehu’s liquidation of the house of Omri, 
and threatens the house of Jehu with the same fate, for a similar reason. 

The remainder of the passage refers both to war and to fertility in the 
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imagery of farming. There is no hint that 10:9-15 deals in particular with 
sexual activity. Hosea sees the internecine strife of his own day as a fur¬ 
ther example of the national characteristics displayed so early in history at 
Gibeah. Such a background of civil war is provided by the years after the 
death of Jeroboam II. 

9b. they stood. Following MT, we take Israel as a vocative with the first 
clause. The change from second to third person shows that v 9a is an 
opening address, after which the focus changes to indirect description of 
past events. The initial theme (v 9a) is picked up in v 13b. Within v 9b, a 
new clause begins with 16* t and the verb usage changes from perfect to im¬ 
perfect. Both verbs in such a sequence can have the same time reference; 
hence our translation “overtook” for the second verb. The statement 
“There they stood” is enigmatic as it stands, but should be linked with 7 
bny ‘Iwh forming an envelope around the intervening clause. The sense 
would be rendered as follows: “There they stood . . . beside the Wicked 
Ones. // Indeed war overtook them in Gibeah.” The statement then is an 
allusion to the horrific episode described in Judges 19-21, highlighting the 
stubborn loyalty of the Benjaminites to the “base fellows” who precipi¬ 
tated the crisis, and the bloody carnage which followed. 

Indeed. MT has a negation: “War did not/will not overtake them in 
Gibeah.” As a statement of historical fact, if the verb is past tense, this is 
not true. As a prediction, if the verb is future tense, it is jejune, and con¬ 
trary to the threat of war made at the end of the chapter. Because of such 
difficulties, translators and commentators prefer to find here a rhetorical 
question — “Shall not war overtake them . . . ?” However, the threats in 
this chapter are spoken directly to “you.” Further, the reference to Bethel 
in v 15 shows that the location of the threatened punishment of Hosea’s 
day is not specifically at Gibeah. Even in 5:8 Gibeah is listed with other 
places. It is likely that the Gibeah of v 9b is the Gibeah of Judges, and 
that the verb is past tense, in sequence with the perfect verb preceding it. 
We recognize the V as asseverative with Gordis (1976:167) and Wolff 
(1974:178). 

Wicked Ones . Literally “children of wickedness.” The word ' alwa oc¬ 
curs only here. It is usually “corrected” to ‘awla (so Wolff 1974:178). 
Hosea’s form could be from the root *wl t the result of metathesis in the 
living language, not a result of scribal error; or from a root 7 f y, not other¬ 
wise known (Koehler and Baumgartner 1958:707). 

10a. When I came. Be'awwati is a difficult reading, although emenda¬ 
tions which require extensive departure from the MT should be a last 
resort. The Masoretic tradition identifies a noun *awwa, “desire”; the cog¬ 
nate verb is not uncommon. The conjunction before the next verb makes it 
difficult to establish the syntactic function of b*wty, but an infinitival con¬ 
struction would be within grammatical norms. The root used here is *ty, 
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“to come.” Its infinitive is not attested; by the usual rules it should be 
ba’atoti or the like. An objection against this identification is the fact 
that the root is chiefly Aramaic. However, *ty occurs over twenty times 
in Hebrew texts, with a wide distribution, and it exists also in Ugaritic; it 
was part of the general vocabulary of Northwest Semitic; it was a rare and 
poetic root in Hebrew. The use of a preposition followed by an infinitive is 
supported by the parallel be’osram in v 10b. The meaning “came” is sup¬ 
ported by LXX, though this could also be explained by a Hebrew original 
b’ty, from bw’, which is more likely to be a correction of b’wty than the 
reverse. 

I chastened . The line could be a threat of punishment, although this 
seems too big a break from the historical recital about Gibeah; and the re¬ 
mainder of the verse is a claim that Yahweh himself chastised them for 
their double iniquity. There seems to be repetitive parallelism in w’srm 
and b’srm, but the morphology of each is problematic. If the first means “I 
chastened,” it comes from a secondary root sr<ysr, or the form is con¬ 
tracted from w’ysrm; the form in v 10b has the root *sr if it is an infinitive. 
The normal root for “to chasten” is ysr; see the discussion at 7:12. The 
similarities could lie entirely on the level of sound, especially since the 
other verb in the verse (' spw ) also begins with the same two consonants. 

10b. Armies . Literally “peoples.” Since there was no gathering of other 
nations against Israel at Gibeah, the war being entirely internal, we take 
the reference to be to armies (of the tribes) a gain st Benjamin. It is possi¬ 
ble that foreign people are meant and that v 10 is a threat of Yahweh’s in¬ 
tended punishment of Israel by means of foreign invaders. 

when / chastened. If be’osram contains the root 3 sr, “to bind,” there is a 
difficulty in the syntax. “When they bound” has no obvious object. A 
reflexive me anin g (“when they bound themselves”) seems unlikely for the 
Qal. If “them” is the object, then the subject must be Yahweh. We tie the 
form to the root ysr, “to chasten.” The connection of the root 'sr with the 
making of vows could be relevant, however. 

iniquity. The Ketib ‘yntm may mean “their two eyes”; cf. “my two eyes” 
in Judg 16:28. Hosea uses the word *dwon ten times, and it is the Qere 
here. In some of its occurrences, “iniquity” refers to the worship of idols, 
and almost becomes a name for the god, like “Sin” and “Shame.” “Their 
two iniquities” could be two such idols. The Stayim rd'ot, “two iniquities,” 
of Jer 2:13 suggest otherwise. The iniquities could also be the episode at 
Gibeah and the war between the tribes and Benjamin, or the episode and 
the consequent refusal to surrender the criminals which prompted the 
war; the latter was the worst violation of league solidarity. Verse 10 could 
reflect the action of Yahweh in chastising his people for their role in the 
Gibeah affair. 

11. The introduction of the name Ephraim suggests that the focus has 
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changed from the past events at Gibe ah to the present, yet the conjunction 
suggests continuity in the unfolding of the speech. 

11a. heifer . There does not seem to be any connection between this 
word and the “heifers” of 10:5. Here it is a figure of speech, there it is lit¬ 
eral. A “trained” heifer contrasts with an intractable cow (4:16). If this is 
intended to recapitulate historical development, it must go back to a time 
when Ephraim was docile; cf. 11:1. The figure is now developed in a way 
that presents Ephraim’s later conduct as a reversion of a work animal to a 
wild condition. Cf. Jer 31:18. The comparison with 11:1 is apt and points 
the way to the correct interpretation of v 11a: Idws, “to thresh,” com¬ 
pletes the meaning of ‘glh mlmdh, “a trained heifer” — i.e. “a heifer 
trained to thresh.” The word ’hbty is to be taken as the verb with a first- 
person subject (cf. w’hbhw in 11:1), Yahweh. Even the most docile and 
cooperative animal could hardly be described as “loving” to work, espe¬ 
cially under the yoke. “Training” is another matter; besides, ’hbty is more 
easily interpreted as the Qal perfect 1 eg s than as a participle. The Maso- 
retic vocalization of ’hbty as a participle is dispensable. 

to thresh . The verb describes a trampling activity, presumably the tread¬ 
ing out of grain. It can also be destructive: Babylon is denounced for 
trampling on Yahweh’s estate ke'egla dasa t “like a threshing heifer” (Jer 
50:11). Here, however, the animal has been trained for the task; cf. Judg 
14:18, where reference is made to plowing with a heifer. 

a fine yoke . The MT is unintelligible; literally “and I, I passed by upon 
goodness her neck.” 

The clearest clue is supplied by the word “neck.” Verse 11a describes 
an animal trained to thresh; such a beast must be yoked to the plow. The 
word ' 61 , “yoke,” should be read for MT ‘al (Kuhnigk 1974:122). The 
yoke is a symbol of servitude (Gen 27:40). The phrase *ol ‘al lefiehem, “a 
yoke on their jaws” (Hos 11:4) shows the sequence 7 7, and it may be 
that a haplography should be recognized. An ‘dl-tub would then be either 
a handsome yoke or a well-fitting one, enabling good work, not burden¬ 
some and thus like that of Jesus (Matt 11:29-30; Albright and Mann, 
1971:146-147). A difficulty in the way of this interpretation is the verb 
‘br, not otherwise used with yoking. The verb is ndtan for putting one on, 
and sar for taking off. In I Kings 6:21 the Pi*el of ‘br is used meaning “to 
cover,” and we should read a Pi*el here, too (Kuhnigk 1974:122). 

lib. harnessed . ’rkyb ’prym apparently links what precedes with what 
follows; it may belong structurally with the two following clauses to form 
a tricolon as in v 13a. The past tense of our translation results from 
parallelism with “I covered.” Since Hosea is concerned with the political 
relationships between north and south, we must ask if the picture is one in 
which Ephraim and Judah are yoked together in order to plow. The farm¬ 
ing operations are more clearly indicated in the case of Judah and Jacob 
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than in the case of Ephraim. We must suppose that the role assigned to 
Ephraim is connected with the activities of Judah and Jacob. Perhaps he is 
on guard duty. Rkb has to do with mounting and riding, and in a deriva¬ 
tive sense, with driving chariots. Heifers were not often used for such pur¬ 
poses (cf. Judg 14:18). Congruity of the metaphor and continuity with 
what follows is secured by assigning the verb the unparalleled meaning “to 
cause to draw a plow.” 

Ordinarily if “Ephraim” were the object of J arktb, Ephraim would be 
the rider, the mount or vehicle being marked by the preposition *al. The 
usage here is unique. 

plow . . . harrow . Isa 28:24 uses the same verbs in the same sequence. 
Judah and Jacob occur in parallel again in Hos 12:3, in a way that sug¬ 
gests that the names are complementary. With Ephraim, they describe the 
three components of greater Israel. In its other occurrence (12:13), Jacob 
refers to the patriarch. 

12a. The address changes to second-person plural, but the agricultural 
imagery continues. The elements interact to produce a composite picture. 
The three verbs describe related actions: plowing virgin soil, sowing seed, 
reaping the harvest. All this is symbolic of life in the land characterized by 
righteousness and loving-kindness. To do these things is to seek Yahweh 
in repentance and renewed dedication. 

for yourselves. The ethical datives here and in v 1 lb highlight the im¬ 
mediacy of the direct address. 

for the sake of mercy . Literally “to the mouth of mercy.” Lepi is proba¬ 
bly only a poetic variant of the referential preposition, and “for” may be a 
sufficient translation. 

Break up . . . virgin soil . It is typical of Hosea’s poetry that the tilling 
of virgin or fallow soil is not mentioned first, but only after sowing and 
reaping. The previous verbs are used figuratively, as the prepositional ob¬ 
jects show. The third verb, however, has a cognate direct object, ntr. Here, 
and in its other occurrences (Jer 4:3, which is a quotation from this pas¬ 
sage in Hosea, and Prov 13:23) rur refers to soil tilled for the first time. 

12b. to seek. This sums up the intention of the preceding injunctions. 
The activity required is clearly some kind of repentance and intercession, 
as a result of which Yahweh will arrive like rain. 

rains . Reading with MT an imperfect verb yoreh in coordination with 
the preceding. Yoreh is the name for the early r ains (cf. 6:3). The full se¬ 
quence of seasonal rains also includes gelem and malqos . Jer 5:24 has the 
three in the correct sequence. In Deut 11:14 matar is equivalent to gelem . 

The figure of r ainin g down righteousness is not found elsewhere. Joel 
2:23 has lifddqd, as in v 12aA, meaning rain in the right amount. A simi¬ 
lar collocation of words is found in the Damascus Document 6:10-11: *d 
‘md ywrh h$dq b’hryt hymym. The phrase has been explained as an alter- 
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native title for the familiar “Teacher of Righteousness” (Weingreen 
1961). Gaster (1964:78) renders it, “until the true Expositor arises at the 
end of days.” Many commentators prefer there the imagery of rain, espe¬ 
cially in view of the theme of well-digging in the preceding text. Neither 
there nor in Hos 10:12 can it be simply a question of agricultural prosperity 
at the end time; “raining justice” is a metaphor. On the other hand, the as¬ 
sociation of rain and righteousness in Joel 2:23 does suggest that the sea¬ 
sonal blessings are a token of rightness with God. Worden (1953) has 
found in the language of 10:12 a background of Canaanite fertility myths. 

for you. The chiastic sequence lakem lisdaqd , . . $edeq lakem at the 
beginning and end of the verse effects a closure. 

13a. The past-tense verbs describe activities the opposite of those en¬ 
joined in v 12. The movement of thought is not clear. It could be that v 13 
comes logically and temporally before v 12: it has been your practice to 
plow for wickedness, but now you must remedy this by plowing for right¬ 
eousness. Verse 12 is then the remedy for v 13. However, second-person 
plural speech continues in v 15, after an intrusion with pronouns in the 
singular. Since v 15 is a threat of punishment, coherence can be secured if 
v 12 gives the original exhortation, v 13 records the contrary response, 
and v 15 announces the resultant punishment. Hosea’s sparing use of con¬ 
junctions leaves such connections in doubt. 

iniquity . The referential use of / in v 12a shows that the virtues are not 
the direct objects of the technical verbs. The same is true of the vices, 
which may rather characterize the manner of performing the activities. 
The reference to the wind in 8:7 was seen to have the same kind of gram¬ 
matical function. This is the only Hosean use of rela*. The noun ' awlatd, 
“lawlessness,” seems to be a double fe mini ne of the usual ‘awla; cf. *alwd 
in v 9. 

lies . Khs is a singular, used literally either of acts collectively, “lies,” or 
of the action, “lying.” The plural is used in 7:3, where it refers to political 
treachery. Here the fruit which is eaten at the end of all their efforts is not 
identified. It must refer to the outcome of their deceitful policies; but what 
form that took is not explained. The rest of v 13 cannot be directly drawn 
upon, because the change of number from plural to singular probably in¬ 
dicates a change in the point of reference. When the plurals are resumed 
in v 15, the consequences are described as a massive military disaster. 

13b. you trusted. The singular resumes an address that began in v 9 a, 
but was not developed. 

power . In view of the multitude of troops, drk here, a£ in Ugaritic and 
in other biblical passages, probably means “dominion, power, authority” 
(cf. Wolff 1974:187). The great sin against which Israel is warned in 
Deuteronomy is arrogance, self-righteousness, and reliance on its own 
power. 
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crack troops. This is the only place where Hosea mentions this kind of 
soldier. The reproach of infatuation with prosperity is often made, using 
the root rb (10:1), which went with abundant material resources (2:10; 
8:14), abundance of sin (9:7), and pride (8:11). The gibbor was a 
proven hero. Not only the size of the army, but also the belief that it had 
an extraordinary number of outstanding fighters fostered the misplaced 
trust. If we are correct in joining v 13b to v 9 a, it was precisely this self- 
confidence that constituted Israel’s persistent sin. The verb “to trust,” used 
only here in Hosea, describes a state of assurance that leads to compla¬ 
cency. This becomes ironical when we remember how helpless Israel was, 
for all such confidence, in the face of the Assyrian war machine. 

14a. Tumult . Sa’on describes the uproar of the rampaging army or a 
lawless crowd, Jer 24:31; cf. Ps 40:3. 

shall rise. The spelling q’m includes a vowel letter that has no basis in 
the etymology of the root. The use of ’alep for an a vowel is rare in Bibli¬ 
cal Hebrew, though common in late Aramaic texts. Its presence here can 
only be explained as a scribal inadvertence, although there are other signs 
of mixed orthography in Hosea, that is, the ' in 4:6, and the use of w in 
yiqtdl forms (e.g. 8:12 Ketib and especially 9:9b yzkwr and ypqwd, cf. 
yzkr and ypqd in 8:13). 

from . The preposition b, according to context, indicates not that hostili¬ 
ties rise against Israel’s army, but that a tumult arises from the army in the 
revolutions and civil wars of Israel’s last years. See the discussion of the 
motif of civil war in connection with Gibeah, in Note on 9 a. 

army. Literally “people,” but 4 am often means troops, as in v 10b, and 
the present context requires it. “Your people” would mean Israel in rela¬ 
tion to Yahweh, as the nation is never called “your people” in relation to 
a human king. Since the ‘am is the muster of all citizens obliged to bear 
arms, the use of this word here indicates a disaster on a national scale. 

All . . . fortresses. The subject of the verb is considered to be kl, “all,” 
singular (or collective) in spite of the plural “fortresses”; Hosea uses 
mibsar only here; cf. 8:14. 

devastated. A passive meaning for the verb form gains support from the 
passive verb at the end of the verse; yfflsad presents some difficulties, no¬ 
tably the dagesh in s. The Hip‘il is unattested, so the passive to be read is 
Qal, in spite of the orthography. There is a comparable play on the active 
and passive of Md in Isa 33:1. 

Shalman. Neither the person, nor the place Beth Arbel, nor the inci¬ 
dent, has been identified with any confidence. It has been suggested (As- 
tour 1971, 1976) that the Assyrian king Shalmaneser is called Shalman by 
abbreviating his name (cf. biblical “Pul” for the Assyrian king Tiglath 
Pileser); a contemporary Moabite king called Salamanu is another candi- 
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date (Wolff 1974:188). Though Beth Arbel has not been firmly 
identified, LXX transcribes the MT, confirming its correctness. The an¬ 
cient city on the site of modern Irbid has been suggested (Wolff 
1974:188); but no record of atrocities there is available. 

14b. the day of war . The Masoretes connected this time phrase with the 
infinitive “devastated.” Rhythmic balance associates it rather with what 
follows; the connection between w 14b and 15 is secured by the 
parallelism between bywm and bshr. The plurals in v 15 show that this 
unit is to be separated from w 13-14a. The war at the end of the unit 
matches the war at the beginning of the unit which overtook Israel. The 
connections could be settled with more certainty if we could determine the 
time reference of ra/faM. If past, it could describe Shalman’s cruelties; 
such atrocities are, however, routine even in modem war, and Shalman 
must have been excessive in cruelty for his name to become a byword. 

dashed . Although here used of mothers, the verb can describe the 
hurling of children against solid rock (cf. Ps 137:9), the dropping of 
them from a height, or the smashing of their skulls. There is no particular 
emphasis on dashing them to pieces, as if their bodies had to be dismem¬ 
bered, as conventional translations have put it. An added cruelty consisted 
in murdering the children in front of their parents; cf. Isa 13:16; II Kings 
25:7. The parents were slain thereafter. This could be the meaning of the 
idiom “mother beside (or upon) children.” The same phrase in Gen 
32:12 suggests total extermination. A similar construction in Exod 35:22 
suggests that it means all the mothers and children. It does not describe 
the killing of a particular mother beside her children; the feminine singu¬ 
lar verb agrees with “mother” rather than “children” in spite of the fact 
that the verb usually describes the smashing of infants. 

It may be that this set phrase has been abbreviated from the full expres¬ 
sion 'em Cal 'em , bdtiim) *al-bariim, as a description of wholesale slaugh¬ 
ter. On similar expressions, see Greenfield (1965). 

15a. may he do . The comparison with what Shalman did at Beth Arbel 
suggests that a similar event will occur at Bethel. As far back as LXX, 
the verb has been taken as future; Wolff (1974:181) thinks that the origi¬ 
nal Hebrew was 'e f eseh, “I will do,” and that the MT is the result of a 
scribal error. Tense references can hardly be handled so cavalierly. If 
Shalman is Hosea’s name for a contemporary Assyrian king, and the sack¬ 
ing of Beth Arbel was a recent event, Hosea could be saying that Bethel 
will share the same fate; Shalman would then be the subject of ‘asd. Given 
that Yahweh has done so much of the speaking and that Shalman is the 
most immediate antecedent, this is possible. Even if the speaker is the 
prophet and the actor Yahweh, the violence would be carried out through a 
human agent such as Shalman. 
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Bethel . The name of the city would be in apposition with lakem, “to 
you, O Bethel.” It is more likely that the prophet is addressing the people, 
as in w 12 and 13; and Bethel is the location of a major disaster that is 
looming. The preposition b is often omitted before a homorganic conso¬ 
nant, quite apart from Hosea’s tendency to omit prepositions. 

Because of the applicability of the entire speech to the whole nation, al¬ 
teration of Bethel to “house of Israel,” after LXX, is widely favored. 
Wolff (1974:181) argues in support of this emendation that Hosea usu¬ 
ally calls Bethel “Beth Awen.” Bethel occurs again, however, in 12:5. 
LXX reads Beth-On there, which only shows that the Greek translator (or 
the scribe of the manuscript used by him) realized the meaning of the al¬ 
ternate name for Bethel. Bethel is a better parallel to Beth Arbel, espe¬ 
cially as the latter seems to be a city, not a state. It could, of course, be 
argued in general terms that the devastation of the whole country, and not 
just one town, would be a more fitting punishment for the sins described, 
in keeping with the ruin in v 15b. The text will stand if we remember the 
enormous symbolic importance of Bethel, not only as a shrine of antiq¬ 
uity, but also as a center of the calf cult and its royal patronage in the 
northern kingdom. Amos focused his prophecies on Bethel (Amos 7), 
even though from the political and military point of view it would not be a 
prime target for a foreign invader. 

Other currents of thought are tied to the word Bethel. The “House of 
Yahweh” (8:1 and 9:4), compared with the unique “land of Yahweh” 
(9:3), seems to stand against “the house of his god” in 9:8. In each case 
it is not certain whether “house” means shrine or country. In 10:5 “Beth 
Awen” occurs alongside “Samaria,” but whether as a twin city or as an al¬ 
ternate name (cf. bamot 'awen in 10:8) for Samaria or part of it is again 
not clear. By the covenants described in w 3 and 4 Israel renounced Yah¬ 
weh and placed the country under the rule of another god. This god is not 
named; his name is not 'el, which is here generic. The name Bethel, 
rather than Beth Awen, preserves the connection with the Jacob tradition, 
as in 12:5; cf. Gen 31:13; 35:7. 

wicked wickedness. Literally “the wickedness of your wickedness.” 

15b. the sun rose. Literally “at the dawn.” From 7:6 we concluded that 
the murder of a king took place in the early morning. For the meaning of 
Sahar see the Note on 6:3. An attack just before sunrise has the advan¬ 
tage of surprise, with the whole day to follow through. 

king. It may be that the kingdom (*mulk >mdlek) is referred to here, 
although in view of the king’s representational status the difference may be 
slight, and kingdom and king would share the same destiny. Nevertheless 
Hosea is more concerned with the fate of the nation than with individual 
kings. 
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ruined. The possible meanings of the root dmy have been discussed in 
the Notes on 4:5 and 6. The meaning “to silence” is preferred here by 
some scholars, including Wolff (1974:181), who rather inconsistently 
translates “to destroy” in v 7. It is desirable to maintain the same meaning 
in both places. 



XX. THE SPIRITUAL HISTORY OF ISRAEL 
CHILDHOOD AND CONSUMMATION 

( 11 : 1 - 11 ) 


Childhood: out of slavery in Egypt 
11:1a When Israel was a youth, I loved him. 
lb From Egypt, I called him “My child.” 

2 a They called to them. 

They departed from me. 

2b They sacrificed to Baals. 

They burned incense to images. 

3a I was a guide for Ephraim. 

I took from his arms the bonds of men. 

3b They did not acknowledge that I had healed them, 

4a That I had drawn them with cords of love on their jaws, 
4b That I treated them like those who remove the yoke. 

I heeded (his plea) and made (him) prevail. 

Consummation: back to slavery in Egypt and Assyria 
5 a He will surely return to the land of Egypt, 
his own king, to Assyria, 

5b because they refused to return to me. 

6a The sword will damage his cities. 

It will finish off his strong men. 

6b It will consume their schemers. 

7a My people are bent on turning from me. 

7b They did not call on him as the Supreme God. 

He did not exalt him as the Only One. 

8a How can I give you up, Ephraim? 

How can I relinquish you, Israel? 

How can I make you like Admah? 

How can I deal with you like Zeboiim? 

8 b My mind is turning over inside me. 

My emotions are agitated all together. 

9a I will certainly act out my burning anger. 

I will certainly come back to destroy Ephraim. 
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9b For I am a god and not a human. 

I, the Holy One, will certainly come into the midst 
of your city. 

1 Oa Behind Yahweh they will walk. 

Like a lion he will roar. 

10b Indeed he himself will roar. 

The children will come trembling from the west 
11a They will come trembling like a bird from Egypt, 
like a dove from the land of Assyria, 
lib I will settle them on their estates. 

Oracle of Yahweh. 


NOTES 


11:1-11. The chapter divides into two principal parts (w 1-4, and 5-11) 
although there are links between the parts, and interlocking elements. The 
human protagonists in both units are Israel (w 1 and 8) and Ephraim 
(w 3, 8-9), while Yahweh, the divine antagonist and respondent, speaks 
and acts in both first and third persons. The second part, w 5-11, is 
bounded by references to Egypt and Assyria, a common pair in Hosea. 
The intricate pattern in w 5 and 11 shows that the arrangement is deliber¬ 
ate: 


v 5: to the land of Egypt—Assyria 
v 11: from Egypt — from the land of Assyria 

The shift in the word “land” in w 5 and 11, along with the difference in 
motion (“to” in v 5, “from” in v 11) confirms the connections and the en¬ 
velope construction. At the same time there are links with the first unit, es¬ 
pecially in the repetition of the names Israel and Ephraim and the se¬ 
quence of first- and third-person forms referring to Yahweh. 

The first unit, w 1—4, seems to be structured in similar fashion. Thus 
v 1 initiates the discourse which finds its concluding remark in v 4b to bal¬ 
ance the bicola and complete the echo. We include v 3a in the framework: 

la When Israel was a youth, I loved him. 

(A youth) from Egypt I called him, “My child.” 

3a I was a guide for Ephr aim . 

I took from his arms the bonds of men. 

I heeded (his plea) and made (him) prevail. 


4bB 
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The material in v 2, with third-person plural forms, is to be associated 
with w 3b-4bA, which have similar grammatical features. 

The formula “Oracle of Yahweh” is used sparingly by Hosea, in con¬ 
trast, for example, to Amos, who uses it twenty-one times (Baumgartel 
1961). Three times in Hosea 2 it comes in the middle of a speech, almost 
parenthetically, although in 2:15 it may mark the end of a major section. 
This variable usage indicates that caution is needed in considering its oc¬ 
currence in 11:11 as a sign that a major section ends there. Yet it is likely 
that this is so: v lib seems climactic, and in c 12 the patriarchal tradi¬ 
tions become prominent for the first time. At the same time there is con¬ 
tinuity, at least into the opening verses of c 12. The dealings with Assyria 
have been a recurring theme in cc 5-11, and finally in 12:2 we have one 
of the plainest statements that the people have made a covenant with As¬ 
syria. There can be no doubt that a new section begins in 11:1. It recapit¬ 
ulates once more the story that has already been told in 9:10. 

The speech is unified by the prominence of Yahweh; in no other pas¬ 
sage are his personal feelings revealed more openly. Hos 6:4 discloses a 
similar anguish over inflicting the necessary punishment on Israel, but in 
c 11 the inner torment is made all the more painful by the conflicting 
demands of love. 

There are several rhetorical signals which unify the discourse. There is 
repetition of key words in well-formed bicola, for example, ek in v 8, Id’ in 
v 9 (in each instance without we), yis'ag in v 10. There is repetition of a 
catchword as a linkage between adjacent bicola, for example, yeherdb in 
w 10b and 11a. A root is repeated to give balance to an extended struc¬ 
ture, for example, the root yhd is in the same structural position in w 7b 
and 8b and the two bicola in which it occurs are in symmetrical positions 
in relation to the total structure. The similar uses of hu y in w 5a and 10b 
also serve to unify the passage. Nevertheless there are serious structural 
dislocations in the chapter. This may be an authentic reflection of the tur¬ 
bulence of indecision, or the byproduct of varieties of textual disarray we 
cannot detect with certainty. 

11:1a. Israel. Once more this name is prominent in the opening statement 
of a speech. Kuhnigk (1974:127) suggests that the patriarch is meant 
here, and his sons (reading the plural) are mentioned in v lb. This is a 
premature anticipation of c 12. 

youth . N*r means “lad, youth; servant, retainer.” No precise designation 
of age is implied, but adolescence is the usual connotation. Kuhnigk 
renders “slave, servant” (1974:127). 

loved. An act of election which makes Israel Yahweh’s child. Adoption 
into a family may have been-a relevant metaphor but it is more likely that 
the relationship was quasi-political, like that between a suzerain and a vas¬ 
sal. At Mari, loyalists are described as those whom the king loves, not, as 
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we might have expected, those who love the king. The emphasis is on the 
favor shown by the king as benefactor (ARM 10:7 line 13, ANET 630). 

The initiative in the relationship is taken by Yahweh who chooses Israel 
and confers the status of child on him. The first historical recognition of 
this is in Exod 4:22 where Yahweh says to Pharaoh, “Israel is my child, 
my firstborn.” The latter term makes the relationship even clearer. Israel 
is not simply “a child of Yahweh.” He is the senior, the privileged heir. 
The sentiment expressed here is echoed in the Book of Deuteronomy and 
often in the prophets, for example, Amos 3:2, “You alone have I acknowl¬ 
edged out of all the clans of the world.” 

lb. From Egypt . This line is quoted in Matt 2:15, on which see Brown 
(1977:202-230, esp. 204, 219-221). The time reference in the opening 
verse is to the most critical period in Israel’s history, its childhood — 
when the people were delivered from bondage in Egypt and became a 
community in the wilderness. Although Hosea here begins the story of Is¬ 
rael in Egypt, he elsewhere refers to Jacob traditions unrelated to the 
Exodus; the link of patriarchal and Mosaic stories (whatever the histori¬ 
cal realities) is full-blown in J, but seems rudimentary here. The verse is 
to be understood in combinatory fashion as follows: “When Israel was a 
youth in (or from) Egypt, I loved him and called him, ‘My child.’ ” 

The verbs are parallel and complementary in me anin g: the 3ms suffix 
with w'hbhw also serves the other verb, qfty. The idiom qr* l means both 
“to name” and “to summon.” The expression mmsrym , which is echoed 
and confirmed by m’rs msrym in 12:10, reflects the tradition of the deliv¬ 
erance, which is regularly described as being “from (the land of) Egypt.” 
While the adoption of Israel as son and heir precedes the Exodus in the 
prose tradition (cf. Exod 4:22), the creation of Israel as a social entity 
took place in the wilderness, and this passage may identify the moment of 
adoption with the latter event. The phrase “from Egypt” may refer to the 
act of deliverance which was the climax of a series: I loved him, and 
called him “my child,” and brought him out of Egypt. 

LXX reads strangely “his sons,” viz. “Israel’s sons,” apparently to avoid 
calling Israel “my son.” 

2a. They called . The change of number to plural means a change of 
subject; v 2 deals with a situation different from that in v 1, in spite of the 
repetition of the verb “to call.” Neither subject nor object is identified. 
The object (“them”) cannot be the Israel of v 1 (who is called “him”). 
As v 2 continues, it appears that this call had the opposite effect of Yah- 
weh’s call. Yahweh’s call brought them into covenant relationship. This 
other call took them away from Yahweh, so that they sacrificed to Baal im¬ 
ages (v 2b). The rather general statements of v 2 would fit a number of 
situations in the long history of Israel’s repeated desertions of Yahweh to 
serve Baal. If v 1 describes the Exodus, something soon after would suit v 2, 
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for example, the Baal-Peor incident. Hos 11:1 would parallel 9:10a quite 
closely; md§a*t\ // rd*iti is an action like “I loved //1 called.” This result 
is supported by the language of Numbers 25. There the Moabite women 
“called the people to the sacrifices of their gods” (Num 25:2; similar lan¬ 
guage is used in Exod 34:15, including the key word “call”). Hos 11:2b 
describes involvement in such sacrifices. The sequence “called . . . 
sacrificed” is found also in Deut 33:19, where the sacrifices are apparently 
legitimate. 

They departed . Literally, “they walked.” Hosea has used this verb to 
describe the wife’s desertion (2:7,15) and also the embassage to Assyria 
(7:11). The normal preposition for defection is me’afyari (1:2); but 
Hosea varies his prepositions, and several have been used with the related 
word zny. 

from me. The MT reads mpnyhm, “from their faces,” which does not 
make sense. We follow the widely accepted emendation *mippdnay hem, 
“from my face, they” after LXX (ek prosopou mou autoi ), cf. Wolff 
(1974:190-191), and Kuhnigk (1974:129). No change in the conso¬ 
nants is required. The use of hem is typical of Hosea. “From my face” 
refers to the personal presence of Yahweh manifested in the cult. Partici¬ 
pation in the cult is called “seeking the face of Yahweh” and walking 
away from his face means deserting his regular worship and seeking the 
“face” of rival gods in their shrines. 

2b. sacrificed. Sacrificing and burning (incense) are not necessarily two 
distinct activities; they are two concomitant aspects of worship, as the fre¬ 
quent parallelism of zbfy and qtr indicates. The burning is generally of aro¬ 
matic incense, not an oblation in its own right, but an accompaniment; 
the burning of flesh is the integral and essential part of the offering. 

Baals . . . images. The nouns are complementary. Again it is not cer¬ 
tain if the plural points to a multiplicity of pagan gods or is a variant of 
Baal (see the Note on 2:15). Historically it is not likely that Baal Peor 
(9:10) is the same as the great Canaanite storm god (Hadad), who was 
Yahweh’s chief rival during the monarchical period, but Hosea may have 
thought so. This does not prove that 11:2 refers to Baal Peor, although its 
language resembles Numbers 25. The text is sufficiently general to 
describe many other similar incidents, such as Judg 2:11. 

3a. I. The pronoun makes Yahweh prominent as agent. It serves to 
mark a new point of departure in the narrative and also, perhaps, a new 
phase in the history. At the same time the first-person usage serves as a 
link with v 1. The free form of the pronoun often serves to point up a con¬ 
trast with some other agent and may require an adversative translation — 
“It was I, no one else . . .” or “It was I, not Baal. . . .” The act must, 
accordingly, have been one of great significance, yet one in which the role 
of Yahweh could be denied. 
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guide. The form tirgalti is generally accepted as a Tip'el verb, even 
though such a verb stem is a rarity in Hebrew. A - 1 - modifier in Northwest 
Semitic is often reflexive, but neither this sense nor a causative (“I made 
walk”) seems appropriate here. The traditional “I taught to walk” has 
been influenced by the picture of parent and child given in v 1. This is 
simply wrong: a na'ar is not an infant that must be taught to walk. Fur¬ 
ther, the topic has changed from Israel to Ephraim, and we cannot assume 
that these are the same. If a causative is needed, we must ask why the 
Hip'il was not used. The use of l with “Ephraim” makes it improbable 
that Ephr aim is the direct object of the verb. In v 3 Yahweh is acting in 
some way beneficial “for Ephraim”; the l idiom is met in 7:1. The 
denominative of rgl is the PVel, which has the highly technical meaning 
“to spy, reconnoiter.” The need for another denominative verb for a 
different kind of walking could have evoked the Tip'el t meaning “to lead, 
walk in front of.” The preformative is a morph which makes a quadrilit- 
eral root with a specialized meaning, here in a noun form. The action de¬ 
scribed is correlative with walking behind, the usual expression for loyal 
following of Yahweh. Such leadership was in evidence in the wilderness 
journey, and especially in entering the promised land. 

Ephraim. The use of the name Ephraim makes it likely that we are now 
in a post-Exodus period. The terminology reflects, at the earliest, the situa¬ 
tion in the time of the Judges, when Ephraim was a premier tribe, first in 
the league. As such Ephraim could represent the whole nation, or at least 
the northern coalition. 

I took. The Hebrew text is problematical. The form qdham is unique. If 
it is not to be abandoned as a hopeless corruption, two solutions are avail¬ 
able. The MT is literally imperative: “Take them upon his forearms.” 
None of the pronoun references is evident, since Yahweh (first person) is 
speaking about Ephraim (normally singular). But “his” forearms, if not 
Ephraim’s, would seem to be Yahweh’s. What, then, is he doing with 
them? The “arm” is a symbol of strength, especially in fighting. The verb 
Iqhi is not employed to describe the use of the arms for lifting or carrying. 
Comparison with Isa 40:11 is out of order, even though such an inter¬ 
pretation has been imposed on v 3aB from earliest times. LXX translated 
“I took him up upon my arm”; either the translator took considerable 
liberties with the text, or else he was using a Hebrew text that had been 
simplified. Other ancient versions confirm that this is how the text was 
generally understood. The image of carrying an infant in one’s arms does 
not seem to be congruent with the picture in v 3aA, whether the latter 
means leading or teaching to walk. This is not a fatal objection, because v 
3b, assuming it is still t alkin g about the same matter, has another image 
again, that of healing. The clearer passages, including w 1 and 4, suggest 
that several aspects of Yahweh’s beneficent activities are being recalled. 
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To secure the meaning “I took,” a reading **eqqah, rather than 
*laqahtt, is usually suggested. The former requires the restoration of only 
one consonant. The text as it stands is possible, if qh is recognized as a 
biconsonantal byform of Iqh , a well-attested pattern. An infinitive absolute 
would satisfy the requirements of grammar and the line would describe 
the rescue of Israel from Egypt. If this is correct, the object for “took off” 
must be bonds of some kind; in fact, the bonds mentioned in v 4 are the 
object of the verb. The m of qhm belongs with the preposition 7 to form 
me'al. 

The imagery of ropes is met again in Isa 5:18: 

hoy mdseke he'aw on 
behable hasMw* 
weka'abot ha'agald hatta’d 

Woe to those who drag along iniquity 
with cords of falsehood, 
and as with cart-ropes sin. 

In its only other occurrence, hatta’a is parallel to ' awon (Exod 34:7); the 
two words for “rope” are the same as in v 4, except that Isaiah uses the 
singular, ‘abot. Isaiah’s language is as enigmatic as Hosea’s. “Ropes of a 
cart” is without,parallel; if we transfer -h (of ‘glh) to the next word as the 
article, we recover more of Hosea’s language in the parallelism of saw ' 
and *‘egel, which may designate the false god to whom the people have 
sworn covenant oaths. Ps 2:3 shows that “ropes” can describe covenant 
obligations. Behind this vocabulary, there may be a ceremony of tying a 
vassal as a bond servant to an overlord. The mention of the “rope of the 
calf” as the bond with the false god may explain what Isaiah is talking 
about. The people are loaded with ' awon (Isa 1:4), and hauling ' awon 
(Isa 5:18), because they are bound to the false god, the calf. This suggests 
that the bonds of love in v 4 are a true covenant with Yahweh, who set his 
love on Israel (v 1). That ropes can symbolize an alliance is indicated by 
the phrase “the rope of the wicked” (Ps 129:4; cf. Ps 119:61). 

The meaning of the verb msk in v 4a is an important part of the prob¬ 
lem. It has a remarkably wide range of connotations. In Ps 10:9, for in¬ 
stance, it means “to capture, tie up in a net.” To ensnare with ropes of 
love would describe a new captivity within the covenant. In Gen 37:28 
the verb msk describes the rescue of Joseph from the pit, and Jer 38:13 
has the same language, as well as the detail that habatim , “ropes,” were 
used to haul the prisoner out. Deut 21:3 shows that msk can describe the 
work that a draft animal does using a yoke (‘dl, as in v 4aB); it probably 
describes “a heifer which has never had a yoke tied onto her.” f Emsekem, 
then, resembles ’ arktb in 10:11: both may describe the harnessing of 
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Ephraim to do useful work for Yahweh, although in the Bible, ropes are 
more often used for tying than for pulling. 

The verb in Judg 4:6,7; 20:37 probably means “to link up.” That ’hb, 
“to love,” and msk go together in the language of covenant-making is 
made clear by Jer 31:3: 

we'ahabat'oldm ’fihabtik 
‘al-ken mesaktik hosed 

The parallelism, with chiasm, makes it clear that fresed is complementary 
to “love,” and ought to have the same grammatical function; fresed is the 
object of msk, and the pronoun suffix - k, “you,” is not the indirect object, 
pace RSV, “I have continued my faithfulness to you” (Jer 31:3). In the 
poetic structure -k is the object of both verbs, and the verbs are synonyms. 
“I have drawn/bonded you with hesed ” parallels “I have loved you with 
enduring love.” The word-field is the same as that of Hos 11:1-4. The 
idiom may also be reflected in Hos 7:5 and Ps 109:12. 

3b. acknowledge . Something more than “they knew” is needed for 
yade'ti; the people are blamed for rejecting knowledge gained by experi¬ 
ence of Yahweh’s healing, not for mere ignorance. 

healed. A play on the name Ephraim is probably intended in the verb 
rp\ Hosea is protective of this attribute of Yahweh (5:13; 6:1). The title 
of Yahweh as “your Healer” goes back to the Exodus (Exod 15:26). 
More than one act of healing is attributed to the Wilderness period. 
Hosea’s polemic against healers in rivalry with Yahweh makes us wonder 
if one of the unnam ed gods was a god of healing. Hos 14:5 has the same 
association of loving and healing. 

4b. those who remove the yoke . The difficulty of the word ‘dl, 
“yoke,” has been attacked wrongly by reading ‘ul, “infant,” which 
continues the picture of a parent caring tenderly for a little child. Wolff 
(1974:191) argues for the result “and I was to them as those who lift a 
small child to their cheek.” But difficulties remain, the clash in number 
being very awkward; we would expect one person to be lifting a suckling 
“to his cheek.” The “yoke” of the MT is an arched frame normally placed 
on the shoulders at the base of the neck (10:11). 

If this is a simile, the use of the plural is strange. Why should Yahweh 
be compared with “those who lift up the yoke”? “Lifting a yoke” could 
mean to put it on a draft animal or to take it off. The yoke is a symbol of 
servitude, its removal a symbol of liberation (Gen 27:40). If v 4 records 
the most memorable act of liberation in Israel’s history, the Exodus, we 
need to ask why that event is recounted at this point, and what its connec¬ 
tion is with the statements before and after. This is not clear, since the rest 
of v 4 is obscure. 

The picture is complex and confused. On the face of it, placing a yoke 
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on an animal’s cheek, as described in the MT, seems impossible. Putting a 
rope halter on the muzzle would make more sense. Two activities of Yah- 
weh are described here. 

qh m'l-zrw'tyw . . . bhbly 'dm (w 3aB . . .4a) 

'mskm b‘btwt *hbh ... 7 Ihyhm (w 4a ... 4a) 

The parallelism of “his arms”//“their jaws,” and “bonds of men”// 
“cords of love,” as well as the use of the same prepositions with the paral¬ 
lel nouns and the chiasm of the matching phrases, shows that a well- 
formed bicolon is present. The pieces of the bicolon are here “reas¬ 
sembled” merely for the readers’ convenience. 

Each statement has a complete clause inserted at the point of discon¬ 
tinuity, and the insertions, which both have plural pronouns, are related. 
The parallel statements contrast two moments in Yahweh’s dealings with 
this people. First he removed the ropes from Ephraim’s arms, then he 
harnessed the cords of love on their jaws. The full picture still eludes us: 
what are cords of love, and what liberation and triumph are meant here? 

heeded (his plea). The line remains cryptic. In the MT, 'at is a Hip'il, 
but has no object. This form of the verb occurs over seventy times and is 
generally transitive. Here and Job 23:11 are the only places where it lacks 
an explicit object and in Job the object understood is clearly “my ear.” 
The ear is the object of the verb in nearly half its occurrences, nearly al¬ 
ways an act of God in listening to prayer. The preposition ' el marks the 
person who is listened to. Less common is the extension of the hand in an 
act of destruction (Isa 31:3; Jer 6:12; 15:6; 51:25); then the preposition 
is *al, “against,” except in Ezek 30:25, where the MSS are divided be¬ 
tween *el (MT) and ‘al. Otherwise the verb describes the perversion of 
justice or the deflection of the mind into wrong thoughts. A laconic abbre¬ 
viation is most likely to derive from a stock phrase, and thus we suppose 
“I inclined (my ear) to him ,” which implies that Ephraim called on Yah- 
weh out of distress, and was heard. It was the response of Yahweh to Is¬ 
rael’s cries in Egypt that started the Exodus, and again and again after 
that, Yahweh responded to his people’s prayers in time of need. *Elayw 
then parallels le’eprayim in v 3a. 

made {him) prevail . When God answers a person’s prayer, he enables 
him to succeed. The root ykl, “to succeed,” should be recognized in *wkyl, 
rather than *kl, “to eat” (contrast Wolff 1974:191). The latter reading is 
sometimes filled out by bringing in Id* from v 5, and reading Id, “to him.” 
RSV goes one step further and normalizes the whole to plural, a step al¬ 
ready partly taken by the Syriac. The LXX, however, confirms the singu¬ 
lar, but does read Id* as auto, “to him.” Even so, Id hardly qualifies as the 
object if 'wkyl means “I fed.” There is no evidence for a Hip'il of ykl , but 
the status of *wkyl as a Hip'il of *kl is questionable. The Hip'il of ’kl is 
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well attested, and its morphology is normal, preserving the 'alep. Even if 
the first person is considered a special case, in which the root 'alep dis- 
similates to zero, as in 'omar, “I will say,” the use of w to mark the vowel 
is almost without parallel and places the identification under suspicion. 
There is also a syntactic problem. The causative of 'kl usually has two ob¬ 
jects and even when only one is explicit the other is usually implied in the 
context. The absence of any object would be unique for the Hip‘il of 'kl; 
the inclusion of *Id can hardly be considered satisfactory. The suggestion 
that 'whyl is a plene spelling of 'dkel, “food,” is not much help, except as a 
further indication that “I fed” is not satisfactory. 

Turning to the root ykl, we note the unique metaplasm of its stems, per¬ 
fect ydkol, imperfect ytikal. The plene spelling of the Qal imperfect is al¬ 
most universal, but the stem-vowel can only be a sign of the Hip'il, 
whatever the root. The absence of an object is a feature strongly in favor 
of ykl, and the intransitive Hip‘il could be elative. The lack of a conjunc¬ 
tion between “I inclined” and “I enabled” is typical of Hosea. 

The results of analyzing w 3 and 4 can now be summarized. 

1 I was a guide for Ephraim (v 3a). 

6 I heeded (his plea) and made (him) prevail (v 4b). 

2 I took from his arms . . . the bonds of men (w 3a,4a). 

4 I had drawn them with cords of love ... on their jaws (v 4a). 

3 They did not acknowledge that I had healed them (v 3b). 

5 I treated them like those who remove the yoke (v 4b). 

The six lines, two of which are broken, can thus be grouped into three 
pairs. In the last pair the sequence of verbs is perfect // imperfect, both 
past tense; in the others, the verbs of the second line are imperfect. 

Verses 3aA and 4bB ($$1 and 6) surround the other statements; the 
lines refer to liberation from bondage (perhaps the original slavery in 
Egypt) and the provision for a relationship with Yahweh. $$2-3 
describe Israel’s misunderstanding of these actions. This permits us to 
consider the grammatical connection between $$3 and 5. It is possible 
that the latter are coordinated and that $5 is equally governed by ki as a 
statement of what they did not realize. Since lifting the yoke is a beneficial 
act, similar to healing, this must describe the removal of the yoke of op¬ 
pression, an act of Yahweh not acknowledged by Israel. The theme of w 
1—4 is the contrast between Yahweh’s generosity and Israel’s ingratitude. 

5a. surely. Unless the Masoretic Id', “not,” at the beginning of v 5 is to 
be read as Id, “to him,” and joined to the preceding verse, the apparent 
negation in v 5 cannot be accepted. Hosea threatens several times a re¬ 
moval or flight of the people to Egypt and v 11 below presupposes some 
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such exile. The best solution is to recognize an asseverative V with Gordis 
(1976:182; cf. Wolff 1974:192) and Kuhnigk (1974:133-134). 

return. LXX reads “he settled.” Confusion between forms of swb, “to 
return,” and ysb, “to dwell,” often occurs in Hosea; sometimes there 
seems to be deliberate play on the contrast between the verbs (see 9:3). 
The LXX translation here would only be possible with defective spelling; 
this and other plene spellings in the MT must have been introduced late in 
transmission. 

land of Egypt . The LXX reading “Ephraim” for ’Wr§ of the MT is an 
error influenced by 9:3b, wsb ’prym myrym. That ' el-eres is correct is 
scarcely to be doubted. The repetition of “land” in v 11, in a chiastic pat¬ 
tern already described above, would seem to be decisive. Hosea mentions 
“the land of Egypt” in four other places (2:17; 7:16; 12:10; 13:4). 

his own king , to Assyria. Verse 5aB is not a close parallel to v 5 a A, al¬ 
though “Assyria” balances “the land of Egypt,” as often. The words hw* 
mlkw should be compared with Smrwn mlkh (10:7) and interpreted, “his 
own king,” the suffix referring to Ephraim (or Israel). The translation of 
the passage as a whole would be: “His own king will surely go back to 
Egypt or/and Assyria.” A statement about Israel’s king going into exile 
fits here well, and 10:15 mentions the ruin of the king of Israel. 

5b. they refused. Cf. Jer 5:3 where a similar statement is made. Once 
more there is a contrast between singular (“his own king”) and plural 
(“they refused”). This is a guide to the structure of w 5-7. 


5 a Id 9 ydsCib ’el-’ere $ mifrayim singular 

we’asstir htC malko 

5b hi me’&nti lasCib plural 

6a wehald hereb btarayw singular 

wekilletd baddayw 

6b we’akald mimmo'&sotehem plural 

7 a we'ammi telti’im limsdbdti singular 

7b we'el-al yiqra’uhd plural 

yahld Id 1 yeromem singular 


Verses 5 and 6 contain a bicolon with singular pronouns followed by a 
single line with plurals. Verse 7 begins with a line in which “my people” is 
plural, followed by a bicolon which probably has a singular referent. 

The accusation of unrepentance in v 5b is general; no occasion is 
identified. It is important, nevertheless; following w 1—4, it makes a com¬ 
pletely new point. There the conduct of Israel was contrasted with Yah- 
weh’s. He was steadfast; they were fickle. Yet their willful and persistent 
violation of his covenant is not the ultimate, unpardonable sin. Even the 
idolatry described in v 2b, for which there would seem to be no excuse 
and forgiveness, need not mean the end of Yahweh’s relationship with Is- 
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rael. They could always change their mind again and turn back to Yah- 
weh. Numerous incidents in their past history proved that. It was possible 
to restore the covenant. All they had to do was repent and mend their 
ways. Refusal to repent was the ultimate sin; it is being committed. 

6a. The sword. Although v 5b may be the indictment for which v 6 
states the punishment, we do not have the normal transition ‘al ken, 
“therefore,” but only the consecutive future. This lack makes it less cer¬ 
tain that there is a logical transition between w 5 and 6. In terms of 
chronological sequence, the destruction of the cities threatened in v 6 
would precede removal to foreign countries, described in v 5a. We have 
met this reversal of time sequence before in Hosea. The bicolon in v 5a 
and the bicolon in v 6a encompass v 5b. If v 5b gives the reason for the 
disasters described in w 5a and 6a, then hi must be translated “because.” 
The noun “sword” is formally indefinite. This could be an archaism in 
Hosea’s style; he uses the definite article sparingly except in cc 2 and 4. 
“Sword” could be the name for the agent of war, a member of Yahweh’s 
heavenly army; cf. fire in 8:14. Even if Hosea has a human army, that of 
Assyria, in mind (v 5), this does not exclude the collateral participation of 
heavenly agencies. 

damage . In hlh we meet once more a verb containing the consonants h-l 
which offer so many possibilities. We read a form of fily, “to be weak,” 
with the LXX and Vulgate. Others read forms of fill, “to begin,” or fill, 
“to loose” (Kuhnigk 1974:135). This is the only place where any of these 
verbs is used with “sword.” While “to writhe, dance” (root fiwl) is possi¬ 
ble (Wolff 1974:192, 200), this root normally describes the contortions 
of a person in extreme pain, especially a woman in childbirth. We read a 
FT el transitive form, notwithstanding the apparent gender clash. 

A sword is used chiefly against people, and against cities only in a sec¬ 
ondary sense. The noun phrases may form a combination: the sword will 
damage and finish off the strong men in his cities. 
finish off. Since the verb is feminine, the subject must be “sword.” This 
makes it improbable that baddayw means “his bars,” from bad, “separa¬ 
tion.” The etymological possibilities of bd(d) are quite numerous (Rabin 
1973). Wolff (1974:192), assuming that “their schemes” in v 6b supplies 
the parallel, translates “his braggarts,” invoking bd, “idle talk.” There are 
a number of passages in which baddayw means “his (proud) boastings,” 
which will be proved groundless when Yahweh destroys an arrogant na¬ 
tion, particularly Moab (Isa 16:6; Jer 48:30). 

The presence of the sword points to something more military. Jer 
50:35-38 gives a long list of Babylonians whom the sword will decimate. 
The list includes “citizens,” “princes,” “wise men,” and baddlm, “heroes,” 
followed by gibborim, “strong men.” If the parallelism is any guide, the 
baddim are functionaries, probably military. In Hos 10:13 Ephraim is 
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accused of trusting in his gibborim . Hos 10:14 predicts the devastation of 
the fortress towns, and 11:6 continues this theme. We conclude that bad- 
ddyw means “his warriors” or the like. (If, in Jer 50:36, baddXm is parallel 
to hakamim, the connection with bd might stand: the “idle talk,” the false 
wisdom of the advisers. In Hos 11:6a parallel with mo'd^ot is then possi¬ 
ble. Isa 44:25-26 lends support to this; for here baddim, qosemim , 
“diviners,” and hakamim are all listed together as persons whose “signs” 
Yahweh confutes.) 

Whatever the exact meaning, baddlm are evidently some influential 
class in the power structure. “Their schemes” (v 6b) refers to the work of 
these strategists. 

6b. consume. There is some assonance among the three verbs in this 
verse. Each begins its clause in a wdu'-consecutive construction. The femi¬ 
nine gender of the verb in v 6b suggests that it has the same subject as 
v 6a. The verb ’kl describes the devouring activity of the sword in Deut 
32:42. The sword is both “destroyer” and “devourer.” 

schemers. The word mo'esa can mean “advice” in a wholesome sense 
(Prov 22:20; cf. Job 29:21), and “evil plans” (Jer 7:24; Mic 6:16; Pss 
5:11; 81:13; Prov 1:31). The preposition min is a further complication. 
A tie between bdym and m‘?wt is possible. As so often in the Psalms, a 
feminine plural abstract is balanced with a masculine plural concrete 
noun. The meaning may be composite: the falsely wise or the “wise in 
their own conceit.” The sword will devour them all. The shift from singu¬ 
lar to plural shows the pattern in v 5; the 3 m pi suffix at the end of the 
verse anticipates *ammi at the beginning of v 7. If v 6 is not a tricolon, as 
the MT has it, but consists of a bicolon and a third, unrelated line, we 
could read *wa’akalleh, “and I will bring to an end,” using the preceding 
verb again. 

7a. bent on. The verb tala normally describes the impaling of the body 
of an executed criminal, or the hanging of a utensil on a peg. The only 
way of sustaining such a me anin g here would be if the phrase describes 
war atrocities such as those in Lam 5:12, accompanying the disasters of v 
6. We follow Wolff (1974:192) in a more abstract sense. Kuhnigk 
(1974:136) ties the form to Vy, “to be strong.” 

turning. Mesttba means “turning back,” often used of Israel’s apostasy, 
with subjective suffixes. Here the suffix must have dative or ablative force: 
“their turning away from me.” 

7b. Literally “And unto f cd they call him.” The ancient versions point to 
a text considered unintelligible. Two clues enable some progress to be 
made. The preposition 'el suggests that *al must be a noun. In association 
with the verb qr\ “to call,” *al must designate the person invoked. 
Yiqra’ti has a direct object, so *al may be the name of a god to whom 
“they call.” If the situation is like that in v 2, “to call” means “to 
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invite,” and ‘al is a rival god whom Israel is asked to worship, as in Exod 
34:15 and Num 25:2. However, it is more likely to be the ascription of 
the title ‘al to the rival god which is described here, Israel’s perverse re¬ 
sponse to Yahweh’s naming Israel as “my son.” This does justice to the 
literal meaning of v 7bA: “They call him Most High.” 

However, both LXX and Syriac, otherwise widely divergent, knew of a 
tradition that found the word “God” in this verse. This suggests that ’el 
‘al, “Supreme God,” is used here. That *al is a name of Yahweh is well 
known (Kuhnigk 1974:137-138). The title ’el ‘al, “Supreme God,” is 
probably a variant of ’el ‘elydn, an Old Canaanite appellative which some 
traditions attach to Yahweh. The negative of v 7bB does double duty; see 
below. 

exalt . The Polel of rwm is often used to describe the exaltation of God. 
The word yhd presents a major problem. In Ps 34:4, a Polel of rwm oc¬ 
curs in association with yahdaw to describe the united celebration of Yah¬ 
weh’s greatness. There the name of Yahweh is the object of romem; this 
verb is commonly met with in the vocabulary of worship. In Ps 107:32, the 
parallelism of yerdmemtiM // yehaleltihi 2 suggests that the suffix -M on 
yiqr&uhd does double duty with the verb yerdmem . The parallelism in 
v 7b could be leveled if we keep the plural of v 7bA, since the alterna¬ 
tion of singular and plural is constant in these verses. Finally, yhd is par¬ 
allel to 7 and is a title, yahld, for God as the Only One, or better, the first 
among gods (Kuhnigk 1974:138). Yfyd as a synonym of ’fyd would be 
close in meaning to ‘al, the first god being supreme over all the others; 
cf. Deut 6:4. 

If v 7b describes allegiance to a god other than Yahweh, as often 
thought, then it expands on the apparent backsliding referred to in v 7a. A 
problem is the presence of Id’, “not,” in v 7bB. This makes v 7bB nega¬ 
tive, while v 7bA seems positive; otherwise we have close parallelism be¬ 
tween them. There is one way of reconciling them, besides the one we 
have adopted; use of the double-duty negative. Assuming that v 7bA 
describes the apostate acclamation of Baal (v 2) as El Al, we can take v 
7bB as adversative. 

And they call upon him as El Al 

(But) he does not exalt (Yahweh) as the Only One. 

This preserves Yfrd as a title for Yahweh, a title not likely to be crucial in 
any rival religion. The previously proposed solution is simpler, however. 

8. Verse 8 marks a new departure in the speech, though it grows out of v 
7. Yahweh does not automatically relinquish his people, just because they 
have renounced him. His response to the denials recorded in w 1-7, espe¬ 
cially the repudiation of v 7, does not prevent him from continuing to refer 
to “my people.” In v 8 we glimpse the agony in the mind of God as he 
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searches for some way of evading the response to which he has com¬ 
mitted himself in the covenant curses (Leviticus 26, Deuteronomy 28). 

The same incongruity explains the torment of Psalm 89. Here the 
unqualified promise made to David applies to all his posterity, but the 
hard fact of history is that some disaster overtook the royal house and 
made the promise seem empty. Ps 89:31-32 makes provision for remedial 
punishment, if any king should violate the covenant stipulations, but the 
word to David is as unchangeable as the skies. 

8 a. The four lines of v 8a are intricately woven together. The interrog¬ 
ative *ek, which applies to them all, is used only with the first and third. 
All the verbs are imperfect, and all have the same pronoun object, in the 
singular, confirming our general hypothesis that Ephr aim and Israel are 
regarded as singular, whether here they are the same or different entities. 
The verb ntn is used in the first line of each bicolon, but there is a 
different verb in the following line. Miggen is a rare verb, and, as a syno¬ 
nym of “to give” can mean “to donate” (Prov 4:9) or “to hand over” 
(Gen 14:20). The comparison with the Cities of the Plain shows that 
abandonment to destruction is in mind. Sym has been used in this sense al¬ 
ready in 2:5,14. 

It is strange that Yahweh is still undecided at this late stage, after so 
many judgments have been mentioned as if his min d were already made 
up firmly. The same kind of vacillation is revealed in all its pathos in 6:4, 
which is embedded in a speech whose violence and wrath are as intense as 
its sorrow. These expressions of the utmost reluctance to exercise the 
fierce anger achieve two effects. They remove from the judgments all sug¬ 
gestion of vindictiveness. And, if the judgment is unleashed in spite of this 
effort to restrain it—if, as the Psalmist says, Yahweh’s nostrils are 
stronger than his intestines (Ps 77:10)—it is because Israel’s sin has 
gone to the extreme, with no hope of renewal and no trace of contrition to 
give grounds for compassion. 

Admah — Zeboiim . These two places are usually mentioned along with 
the better-known cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, whose fate they shared. 
The cities became proverbial as the ultimate in wickedness and as a stand¬ 
ing reminder of how devastating Yahweh’s “wrath” and “anger” (v 9) 
can be. The spelling of $b’ym for the usual $b(w/y)ym is unique. 

8b. turning over . Hpk is the verb that is often used to describe the 
“overthrow” of the Cities of the Plain. It is not certain whether the perfect 
verb here is punctiliar or iterative, viz. whether it describes a decisive 
change of heart — a reversal of the decision to destroy Israel — or a tur¬ 
bulence in which the min d is continually shifting. 

inside me. 4 A lay could mean “against me,” as if the contrary will to save 
and will to destroy gave Yahweh a min d divided against itself, within 
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which the indecisive debate is raging. The use of the same idiom in Exod 
14:5 and Ps 105:25 records a decisive change of policy, a reversal of senti¬ 
ment from amity to hatred. I Sam 4:19, on the other hand, describes the 
pangs of childbirth, with *al meaning “inside/* This is confirmed further 
by Lam 1:20 where beqirbi, “inside me,” replaces ‘alay in an expression 
otherwise identical to v 8b. Furthermore, Lam 1:20 shows that a tumult 
of emotions is occurring, not just a clash of ideas. 

emotions . The word nihumim occurs only here, in Isa 57:18, and in 
Zech 1:13. The emotion is one of compassion and pity; it describes the 
desire to bring consolation. As such it is close in meaning to rahamim; the 
proposed emendation to rahamdy is fatuous. 

agitated . Nikmar, always Nip‘al t means “to become hot,” as the com¬ 
parison with the oven shows (Lam 5:10). In Gen 43:30 and I Kings 
3:26, it describes the arousal of the most tender affection. The subject in 
both of these places is rafyamim, and the feeling is one of pure love with 
no element of pity or compassion. 

all together . The meaning of yafyad in v 8b remains problematical. It 
should not be equated with yhd in v 7 (where we read yahid ). 

9 a. / . . . will certainly . The use of V here again is asseverative, regis¬ 
tering the renewed determination of Yahweh to carry out his threatened 
judgments, in spite of the claims of sentiment expressed in v 8. A decision 
about this reading cannot be made with the help of grammar, because the 
contrastive-distinctive distributional syntax of asseverative V and negative 
V has not been discovered. The decision must be guided by the context. 
The best examples of asseverative l* have been established in this way; but 
this test does not work well here. The decision must arise from a theolog¬ 
ical expectation, and that depends on the meaning of v 9b. 

When Yahweh reminds him self that he is a god, and not human, what 
aspect of the divine character resolves the dilemma for him ? Is the execu¬ 
tion of justice unswayed by sentiment a human characteristic, whereas 
God, by contrast, is more free to follow his emotions and act beyond the 
law? Or is Yahweh recognizing that it is typical of human beings to have 
their judgment clouded by their feelings, especially when it comes to 
showing favoritism? 

Deut 1:17 contains a warning against this kind of partiality in either di¬ 
rection: there must be no leniency toward the poor out of pity; no severity 
against them because they are powerless. The rich too must be treated 
with strict equity; neither severely, because they are privileged, nor gently, 
because they are powerful. The reason given is that “the judgment apper¬ 
tains to God.” People should judge as God judges, but they do not always 
do so; hence the admonition. If Yahweh were to give special consideration 
to Ephraim, he would be acting in a human way. This course he spurns. 
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The contrast between divine and human modes of action is drawn in simi¬ 
lar language in other parts of scripture. Num 23:19 affirms that 

God is not a human (Id’ ’ik ’el) that he should act deceitfully, 
not a mortal that he should change his mind. 

Did he ever say something and not do it? 

Promise something and not make it stand? 

I Sam 15:29 similarly emphasizes that the Supervisor of Israel will neither 
deceive nor change his mind, “because he is not a human” (kt Id’ ’adam). 
(The opposite point is made in Isa 31:3 — the Egyptians are human, not 
divine.) If Yahweh were not to adhere to his pledged word, he would be a 
liar and an impostor, just like people, just like Israel. 

His reason for following the course of strict justice is stated further by 
affirming his holiness. In some occurrences qados is a personal name for 
God (Ps 111:9; Job 6:10). If he were contemplating forgiveness, he 
would declare himself ’el rafyum wehannun, “a sensitive and gracious god” 
(Exod 34:6; Freedman 1955a). Yet even that supreme revelation cannot 
eliminate the ambivalence, for it makes the contrary assertion that “he will 
by no means clear the guilty.” The effect of Moses’ powerful intercession 
is not to cancel judgment, only to restrain it. Exod 34:6 emphasizes that 
Yahweh is long-suffering and slow to anger. Theoretically his wrath could 
be held in check indefinitely. Unlike Moses before him, and Jeremiah 
after, and unlike Amos in his own day, we do not see Hosea restraining 
Yahweh’s anger with prayers. On the contrary, there are over a dozen 
places where punishment of the most violent kind is threatened, usually 
with explicit mention of death (2:5,14; 4:5; 5:12,14; 6:5; 7:12; 8:13; 
9:6,9,12,16; 10:14; 11:6; 13:7-8). Only in 14:5 is there a promise of 
forgiveness, and there, as in 6:1-3, it is described as healing after injury, 
revival from death. That is, in Hosea’s theology the divine compassion is 
expressed, not by deflecting or a nnullin g just anger, but by restoration 
after the requirements of justice have been satisfied by infli cting the penal¬ 
ties for covenant violations. In v 9a Yahweh reaffirms his determination to 
carry out “the heat of his anger”; cf. 8:5. 

We do not strain at this result in order to harmonize the text in a formal 
fashion, so that 11:9 will not contradict the long list of texts listed above. 
Hos 6:4 and 11:8 show that Yahweh has a mixed mind. His responses are 
not automatic. If a negative meaning is maintained for v 9 a, this cannot be 
elevated into an absolute truth: to maintain that, in the final analysis, 
Yahweh cannot bring himself to carry out his anger at his people. At best, 
v 9a, if negative, declares a reluctance, not a permanent decision. The his¬ 
torical events evince wrath against Israel, not mercy for it; so all the later 
prophets interpreted the fate of the northern kingdom. 

9b. come. This completes the series 1’ ’e‘eseh — l’ ’aktib — wl’ ’dbo\ All 
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the verbs are imperfect; all modified by l\ We line the third one up with 
the first two, with V equally asseverative; the three lines form a tricolon. 
“Come” is a satisfactory parallel to “return.” It is precisely because he is 
the Holy One in the midst of your city that he will exercise his fierce 
wrath. Dahood argues, in a personal communication, that the line means: 
“I will not depart from the city,” but this is too vague. 

into the midst of your city. MT reads the last word as “in a city,” and 
LXX reproduces this; when combined with the phrase bqrbk, this yields 
good sense. 

10. There is an abrupt change at this point. The situation is escha¬ 
tological; the disasters of destruction and exile are presupposed. The 
dispersion to Egypt and Assyria (v 5) is the starting point of the new de¬ 
velopment. Wolff (1974:195), however, exaggerates the resemblance to 
Amos. Verse lOab constitutes an envelope construction: 

10a *hry yhwh ylkw 
k'ryh y?g 
10b ky-hw* y$’g 

wyhrdw bnym mym 

The interior lines are repetitive, while the opening and closing lines are in 
chiastic sequence, with the verb ending the first and opening the last. 
Doubtless bnym provides the subject of both verbs, which can be com¬ 
bined neatly: “The children come trembling from the west after Yahweh.” 
Verse 11, a tricolon, picks up the theme by repeating the key verb yfyrdw; 
v 1 lb completes the thought and at the same time links up with and con¬ 
cludes the first-person actions initiated at the beginning of the chapter. 

10a. In v 3 Yahweh was a guide for Ephraim. Walking behind Yahweh 
is a repetition of the trek from Egypt to the land of promise—a new 
exodus. It implies also a change of allegiance. Whenever the idiom “to 
walk behind” is used, the object is a god. Verse 10a is thus the reversal of 
v 2a. 

There is a switch from the first to the third person in this part of Yah- 
weh’s speech, but there is no reason to suppose that there has been a 
change of speaker. The end of v 11 labels the whole passage as an oracle 
of Yahweh. 

Like a lion . This roar of the lion is a reversal of the usual effects of the 
voice of Yahweh. In Amos 1:2 the lion’s roar declares an oracle, and it 
causes fear in Amos 3:8. This s umm ons will bring children from three 
points of the compass: from the (north) west, from the north (east), and 
from the south (west); none will emerge from the south (east) em wilder¬ 
ness and desert. 

10b. The children. The noun leaves the returning ones unidentified. 
Presumably they are Yahweh’s covenant offspring (Isa 1:2). They may be 
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the children of the nation, i.e. the present generation of Israelites will die 
in exile (9:6) and their descendants will return, after “many days” (3:4). 
Banim is used in the same way in Jer 31:17. 

trembling . The verb hrd describes persons in a highly agitated emo¬ 
tional condition, usually as a result of shock (Gen 27:33; Ruth 3:8; I 
Kings 1:49). It is often a state of fright (Exod 19:16), in a time of disas¬ 
ter (Isa 32:11) or panic (I Sam 14:15). In most of these instances a 
common factor is dread at a sudden noise, the meaning of which is not un¬ 
derstood, but which probably indicates that something is wrong (Gen 
42:28). Job 37:1-4 shows that such quaking can be a response to the ma¬ 
jestic voice of God when he “roars,” more in wonder than in terror (An¬ 
dersen 1976a: 264-265). This is the only passage containing the verb 
where the meaning approaches one that seems suitable for 11:10-11. Joy 
rather than fear should mark the return, but fyrd nowhere has such a con¬ 
notation. In the second exodus they will be completely subdued, and will 
journey in constant fear of offending Yahweh in any way. The comparison 
with the birds portrays such timidity. 

the west. Literally “from sea.” The inclusion of this third location is 
strange, since Hosea’s attention is entirely on Egypt and Assyria. In Amos 
8:12 the seas mark the east-west extremities of the known world. The 
other points of the compass are the Euphrates and the Nile (cf. Zech 
9:10; Ps 72:8). A similar eschatological perspective is found in Mic 7:12. 

11a. the land of Assyria . This completes the pattern that commenced in 
v 5, where the land of Egypt is parallel to Assyria. 

lib. settle. Cf. 2:20. The orthography points to derivation from ylb, 
not Swb, pace Wolff (1974:193), Kuhnigk (1974:141) andLXX. 

estates . Literally “upon their houses,” but it is not likely that residences 
are intended. Resettlement in the land means a return to the farms. Bet 
often has the meaning of property or real estate in a wider sense. 

Oracle of Yahweh . This formula clearly marks the end of the unit. A 
new section begins with 12:1. 



XXI. RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT: 
JACOB-ISRAEL IN HISTORY AND PROPHECY 

(12:1-15) 


Parents and children: Bethel, Egypt, and Assyria 
12:1a Ephraim has surrounded me with deception, 

the House of Israel with treachery, 
lb Judah still wanders with the holy gods. 

He is faithful to the holy gods. 

2a Ephraim shepherds in the wind. 

He pursues in the east wind. 

All day he multiplies lies and destruction. 

2b They made a covenant with Assyria. 

Oil is conveyed to Egypt. 

3a Yahweh has a dispute with Judah. 

3b He will certainly punish Jacob for his ways. 

For his deeds he will requite him . 

4a In the womb he grabbed his brother’s heel. 
4b In his vigor he contended with God. 

5 a He contended with God. 

He overcame the angel. 

He wept and implored him. 

5b At Bethel he met him. 

There he spoke to him . 

6a Yahweh is God of the Annies. 

6b Yahweh is his name. 

Children and parents: wealth, prophecy, and idolatry 
Isl You should return to your God. 

7b Keep loyalty and judgment. 

Wait for your God continually. 

8a Canaan: in his hands are treacherous scales. 
8b He even defrauds an ally. 

9a Ephraim said, “How rich have I becomel 
I have acquired wealth for myself! 
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9b None of my crimes will ever catch up with me, 
my iniquity which I have wrongfully 
committed.” 

10a I am Yahweh your God, from the land of Egypt 
10b I will make you live once more in tents, 
as in the days of the Tabernacle. 

11a I speak through the prophets. 

I make visions numerous, 
lib Through the prophets I create parables. 

12a They were in Gilead with idols, 

indeed, with false gods in Gilgal. 

They sacrificed to bulls. 

12b Their altars were indeed like stone heaps 
beside furrows of the fields. 

13a Jacob fled to the land of Aram. 

13b Israel worked for one wife. 

For another wife he kept sheep. 

14a By one prophet Yahweh brought Israel 

up from Egypt. 

14b By another prophet he was watched. 

15a Ephr aim has caused bitter provocation. 

15b He will hold him responsible for his murders. 

His Lord will return his disgrace upon him. 


NOTES 


12:1-15. The fluidity of Hosea’s thought is particularly evident in this 
chapter. Centuries of history are compressed into a single sketch. Frag¬ 
mentary glimpses of decisive moments in Israel’s past are linked with the 
nation’s present predicament. The comparisons are implied; there is no 
systematic development. Once more the ideas are juxtaposed in an artistic 
manner, and some statements seem to have more than one level of mean¬ 
ing, particularly when the familiar names, Israel, Jacob, Ephraim, and 
Judah, are involved. Judah is the only term that refers exclusively to a po¬ 
litical state of Hosea’s own day. There is no hint that the prophet has in 
min d either the eponymous ancestor of the Genesis traditions, or even the 
ideal kingdom of David’s time, although a close connection between 
Judah and Jacob is apparently made in v 3. It may be that the parallelism 
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is synonymous, and “Jacob” is associated with the southern kingdom, “Is¬ 
rael” with the north. Each link reflects a pairing of father and son. This is 
worked out more clearly in the case of Ephraim, whose conduct, espe¬ 
cially in w 1 and 9, is strikingly like that of his ancestor Israel. There is 
no talk of twelve tribes. The descendants of Jacob/Israel are Judah and 
Ephraim. Together they represent the whole people. Since Ephraim was 
not even a son of Jacob originally, except by adoption (Genesis 48), we 
see in this teripinology the later political realities. The foreshortened his¬ 
torical perspective, or rather, the prophet’s vivid historical memory which 
sees long-past events as if they happened yesterday, permits one picture to 
pass into another to make a composite in which the passage of time is 
swift. The leap from the earliest memories of national identity in Jacob/ 
Israel to the present touches along the way on the period of the Judges, 
just as elsewhere the Exodus is used as a bridge. 

The strife between siblings in the time of Judges (in the days of Gibeah, 
cf. 10:9) comes midway between the Jacob-Esau competition (12:4) and 
the civil wars of Hosea’s own day. The name “Israel” provides the basic 
continuity, just as its etymology provides the theological momentum. In 
this chapter Israel is the patriarch (w 4,5,13); the people brought up 
from Egypt (v 14); and the nation of Hosea’s day (more precisely, “the 
House of Israel” — v 1). 

The sequence in which the four names used here to refer to Yahweh’s 
people are arranged shows a unifying pattern, although it does not attain 
complete symmetry. Such connections as can be perceived are useful, for 
they enable related passages to be interpreted together. A chart of the 
names brings out the structural patterns, and the inherent pairings. 


la 

Ephraim 

Ephraim 

15a 


Israel 

Israel 

14a 

lb 

Judah 

Israel 

13b 

2a 

Ephraim 

Jacob 

13a 

3a 

Judah 

Ephraim 

9a 

3b 

Jacob 

Canaan 

8a 


The patriarch, per se, is identified in v 13 as Jacob/Israel, and this is 
confirmed by the verb-play in w 4—5aA. Ephraim is the key term in this 
section, forming the envelope around the whole chapter, and also being 
paired with almost all of the protagonists: Israel, Judah, Canaan (v 8a); 
Jacob is linked with Judah more directly (v 3). 

As is typical in Hosea’s literary compositions, each verse here is con¬ 
nected in some way with something else in the chapter. Often the clue is 
supplied by the repetition of the same word, or of a synonym. The action 
of Ephraim in surrounding God with mirmd, “treachery” (v la), is 
echoed in the tmrwrym, the “bitter provocation” in v 15a; mirmd reap- 
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pears in the “treacherous scales” (v 8a). The multiplication of lies and 
destruction (v 2) matches the increase of wealth (v 9). The preposition 
7m, “with,” is used in both w 2 and 3 when talking about covenant rela¬ 
tionships. It is not clear that the “brother” in v 4a turns up again but we 
suspect that the oppression in v 8 represents a similar betrayal of a close 
relationship. The fact that the word 'on, “wealth, vigor,” turns up in w 4 
and 9 is a further link. There is a play on the word m$ t “to find,” in w 5 
and 9. The name “Yahweh” is prominent in this chapter, occurring five 
times. Statements of credal solemnity (w 6 and 10a) stand in contrast to 
the sordid tale of Ephraim’s crimes. The word “your God” (w 7 bis, 10) 
is a simil ar link . The motif of observance ( smr ) runs through w 7,13, 
and 14. The chapter has no fewer than fifteen words to refer to sins or sin¬ 
ful attitudes of various kinds, though mirmd is the only one that occurs 
twice. We have already pointed out the juxtaposition of the two reports on 
ancestor Jacob in w 4—5 and v 13; the Exodus is similarly alluded to 
twice (w 10 and 14). 

These observations should correct an impression of incoherence or dis¬ 
continuity in the development of the chapter. When each verse is linked 
with the one to which it has the closest correspondence, or to which it 
stands in contrast, the related pairs do not make a symmetrical introver¬ 
sion. The closest pairs are w 1 and 8-9; w 2 and 12; w 3 and 15; w 4—5 
and 13; w 6 and 10; and w 11 and 14. The invitation to repent (v 7) is 
the only statement that has no counterpart in the rest of the chapter, 
and is significantly near the center. 

The poetic features of c 12 are well developed. It contains a number of 
well-formed bicola. Even when the rhythms are quite unequal, as in w 
13b and 14, the poetic devices of parallel words are used. There is a 
bicolon with complete parallelism in v 2b, with balance and corre¬ 
spondence, though without synonymy; the parallelism suggests that the oil 
is tribute to an overlord, and, by that token, defines the covenant as one of 
submission. Verse 4 contains a s imil ar juxtaposition of different rela¬ 
tionships in words which match each other in detail. It is not certain that 
the two lines in v 5b are synonymous, but it is likely that they are. The use 
of Sam, “there,” shows that “Bethel” is the location of both activities; 
each line could be an aspect of the same event. There are some bicola 
which have complete parallelism with chiasm or inversion of some kind, 
e.g. v 3b: 

He will certainly punish Jacob for his ways 

For his deeds he will requite him. 

The first and last lines of v 11 constitute a chiastic bicolon: 

I speak through the prophets 

Through the prophets I create parables. 
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Some bicola have incomplete synonymous parallelism, e.g. via: 

He has surrounded me with deception Ephraim 

with treachery the house of Israel. 

The four verbs in v 5a cover three lines; both the syntax and grammat¬ 
ical structure are quite intricate, in spite of the brevity of the passage. 
Verses 6,13b, and 14 have parallelism between lines of unequal length. 
Verse lb shows inversion with incomplete parallelism. 

The chiasm in Ephraim’s speech in v 9a is not well developed, since the 
first verb does not have an object to parallel the object of the second verb. 
Verse 15b is also an incompletely developed bicolon with some inversion. 

Verse 2a contains one bicolon. The parallelism of “shepherding” and 
“pursuing” points in that direction; the correlatives “wind” and “east” 
constitute a well-known phrase. The remainder of the verse is less clear, 
and uncertainty about the position of “all day” compounds the difficulty. 

Verse 3a seems to be an isolated line. The position of “Ephraim” at the 
be ginnin g of v 2a and of “Judah” at the end of v 3a suggests that the lines 
might be related. But parallelism between “Judah” in v 3a and “Jacob” in 
v 3b is also possible; in which case v 3 is a tricolon with v 3a as the intro¬ 
ductory line followed by an expository bicolon. Verse 15a also seems to 
be an unmatched line, which contains “Ephraim,” a good parallel to 
“Judah.” Furthermore, v 15a seems to be reproachful, like v 3 a, and v 
15b expounds v 15a just as v 3b expounds v 3a. The presence of the ex¬ 
pression yasib 16 in w 3b and 15b is a further link, and ’addnayw (v 
15b) is a good parallel for “Yahweh” in v 3a. 

Verses 3,11, and 15 are probably tricola. Verse 7 is another, unified by 
various poetic devices, although the transition from the imperfect verb 
taStib to the two imperatives is strange. The repetition of “your God” 
brings the first and third lines together, with chiasm in the verbs. The mid¬ 
dle line resembles the others only in a general way. 

Verse 10 is more prose-like than the rest of the chapter. It should not 
be inferred from this, or from the general failure of the poetic units in this 
chapter to rise to the level of the classical parallelismus membrorum, that 
this prophetic discourse is written in prose with only a touch of the poetic. 
As with the rest of Hosea, it is neither poetry nor prose. It is balanced, 
rhythmic discourse, unified by interwoven themes. It is almost completely 
lacking in logical connectives. 

The chapter is a single literary unit in which comments on Israel’s cur¬ 
rent disloyalty to Yahweh are intermingled with recollections of events in 
the life of Jacob-Israel, the ancestor. Unfortunately, it is not immediately 
clear what Hosea is doing with those patriarchal traditions, which are min¬ 
gled further with references to the Exodus and subsequent events. Com¬ 
mentators cannot even agree that Hosea’s attitude to Jacob is uniformly 
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favorable, or the opposite. If it is favorable, Hosea contrasts Jacob’s origi¬ 
nal good standing with God with Israel’s present decline from this prime¬ 
val high rank. If, on the other hand, Jacob is represented as a rogue, 
Hosea’s point would be that his present-day descendants are the same. 

That the latter is Hosea’s belief is indicated by several general consid¬ 
erations. Since the introduction of the wilderness themes in 9:10, the 
prophet’s argument has been that Israel has proved to be incorrigible. The 
same is shown by reminiscences drawn from the age of the judges (10:9). 
Israel has always been the same. It is true that the incidents selected from 
the Jacob tradition as we know it from the Book of Genesis do not include 
the more dramatic occasions on which the eponym thoroughly earned the 
name of “Cheat.” On the contrary, the glimpses given seem to highlight his 
legitimate achievements, such as working for a wife. His more reprehensi¬ 
ble deeds — cheating Esau of his birthright and blessing, and perhaps 
cheating Laban of his property — are not reported. Perhaps Hosea 
thought it was enough to report briefly on his struggle with his brother “in 
the belly” (Gen 25:19-26); this is apparently recounted as a matter of 
fact, with no value judgment. If synonymous parallelism is implied, the 
corresponding adult dealings with God must be due for the same blame or 
praise. But which? Prominence is given to encounters with God at Bethel 
(Gen 28:10-22) and Penuel (Gen 32:23-33). The accounts in Genesis 
preserve many details which gloss over the equivocal aspects of Jacob’s 
human character, but the moral balance is not against him . The stories 
have a vivid realism and an astonishing honesty. Jacob turns out all right 
in the end; and from the point of view of biblical narration, that is all im¬ 
portant. Hosea does not give us the glimpses of Jacob’s broken but en¬ 
nobled spirit supplied in the closing pages of Genesis. His cryptic refer¬ 
ences to earlier events contain few hints that he finds in Jacob the things 
that he is criticizing in the Israel of his day, notably, disloyalty to Yahweh, 
dishonest business practices, foreign alliances, attachment to rival deities. 
A note of censure could, however, be implied by quoting Ephraim’s boast¬ 
ful words about his wealth (’on) in v 9. This is just what Jacob might 
have said. The implied comparison depends in part on *on in v 4. Boasting 
about one’s power to become rich is prohibited in Deut 8:17, since it is 
claiming credit for the gifts of God. Jacob certainly made a great show of 
his property to impress Esau (Genesis 32), but his own attitude attributed 
it all to the grace of God, according to Gen 33:5, where the verb hdnan is 
the nearest that the extant patriarchal traditions come to matching yitftan- 
nen in v 5. Jacob’s activities, as reported by Hosea, are not treacherous; 
but Israel’s “lies,” which already have been exposed, are referred to by 
three different words in 12:1-2. 

The use of the Jacob traditions in c 12 has aroused a great deal of dis¬ 
cussion, and agreement has yet to be reached on many questions. It is not 
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certain whether Hosea had access to the traditions now found in Genesis. 
A provisional answer to this question is needed before we can make use of 
the Genesis traditions to fill out the extremely terse statements in Hosea. 
There are remarks about Jacob in c 12 which touch on Genesis stories at 
several points. Hosea’s silences, as we indicated above, are even more 
startling; but we do not know if this indicates ignorance of certain matters, 
or a refusal to make use of them. By way of comparison, Jeremiah, who 
also uses the association of Judah and Jacob (Jer 5:20), knows the Deu- 
teronomic idea of Jacob as Yahweh’s “inheritance” (Jer 10:16; 51:19), 
and the gift of the land to “the forebears.” (Hosea mentions forebears 
only in 9:10, and they are not the patriarchs.) Jeremiah calls the people 
of the end time “Jacob.” The verbal links with Genesis material are cer¬ 
tain in Hos 12:5aA, but hard to prove elsewhere. The rest of v 5 is 
particularly puzzling in this regard. 

If Hosea is simply trying to tell the story of Jacob, he uses a sequence of 
events quite different from that in Genesis. The arrangement seems hap¬ 
hazard. But it would be rash to infer that, because Hosea does not trace 
Jacob’s biography in a chronological way, there is no system in his treat¬ 
ment, or he did not know the story. We suspect that the arrangement is in¬ 
tended to make sense, although we have not always succeeded in discover¬ 
ing what Hosea intends. In v 3 he introduces Jacob (apparently in parallel 
with Judah), announcing that Yahweh will punish him for his deeds. It 
seems to be implied that the doings of this latter-day “Jacob” (whether 
“Israel” as a whole or “Judah”) can be illustrated from the life of the na¬ 
tional ancestor, in whom the character of the people was already ex¬ 
pressed, not merely latent. (There is no trace of a doctrine that the ances¬ 
tor’s sins are, at long last, to be paid for by his descendants.) 

If Hosea’s intention were to demonstrate unity between Father Jacob 
and eighth-century Israel, we might expect a catalogue of the Father’s de¬ 
ceptions (v 1) drawn from the traditions, which are free of whitewash, 
lined up with Israel’s current conduct. Yet such a procedure could be 
superficial; and what would it prove? Even Genesis, for all its honesty, 
does not represent Jacob as an arch-sinner. Although it is surprisingly can¬ 
did in telling of Jacob’s trickery, the story is told in such a way as to finish 
up with a positive treatment of Jacob/Israel as a man who, after all, is in 
covenant with God. This undercurrent gives the stories their strange twist, 
and leaves Jacob himself an enigma. The double name preserves this am¬ 
bivalence. Yet even the implied reversal in the name “Israel” is not 
sufficiently clear, for neither the meaning of the word nor the implications 
of what happened at Penuel is clear; and this opacity remains in 12:5a. 
Genesis does not offer the suggestion (present in the Abraham traditions, 
at least in the E recension) that Jacob’s status with God was grounded in 
piety, or in some great expression of covenant-loyalty after testing, like 
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that in Genesis 22. Jacob is destined before birth for such privileges; the 
point is made in the way the story is told that his covenant status is always 
a gift, never a reward for his virtue, and is in no way neutralized by his 
personality traits as a “cheat.” So deft is the editor of Genesis, so de¬ 
tached, that it is not clear to the reader whether the clever stratagems by 
which Jacob defrauds first Esau and then Laban are recorded in Genesis 
simply to be condemned. Jacob is an admirable, even lovable person, who 
could never be described simply as a sinner. He is convincingly human, 
and this is important in the realistic storytelling of Genesis. The narrator 
refrains from moralizing and Jacob remains enigmatic from the moral 
point of view; this is true also of Hosea’s allusions. We cannot tell whether 
he is applauding or deploring his subject. He gives no evaluation, and he 
does not develop the comparison between Jacob and the Israel of his day. 

Hosea’s allusions to the Jacob tradition are as follows: 

1) He seized his brother’s heel in the womb (v 4a), Gen 25:26. 

2) He went to Aram (v 13a), Gen 28:5. 

3) He met God at Bethel (v 5b), Gen 28:13. 

4) He served for two wives (v 13b), Gen 29:15-30. 

5) He struggled with an angel of God at the Jabbok (w 4b, 5a), Gen 

32:23-33. 

6) There was weeping and praying in the contest with the angel or in 

the meeting with Esau (v 5aB), Gen 32:27 or 33:4. 

In the struggle with the angel of God at the Jabbok, the divine being 
sought his release from Jacob. In that sense Jacob prevailed. The story is 
not exactly the same in Genesis and Hosea, but the connections seem in¬ 
disputable. The same verbs are used in both passages (fry and ykl in Gen 
32:29 and Hos 12:5). Further, the change of name from Jacob to Israel 
is attested in Genesis and assumed in Hosea (with plays on the verbs 4 qb 
and fry ); both names, Jacob/Israel, appear in the account of the patriarch 
in 12:13. 

12:1a. surrounded me . It is possible that the imagery of binding with 
ropes, already used in 11:4, is being used here once more. Sarcasm appears 
in this chapter more than once; but sarcasm is notoriously difficult to be 
certain about in a text. The sustained theme of cc 8-11 is the rupture of the 
covenant relationship with God and its replacement by a covenant rela¬ 
tionship with foreigners and their gods. The relationship with Yahweh is 
inverted. The use of the verb “to surround, encircle” gives a strange pic¬ 
ture of Yahweh besieged with hostility. In the Psalter this verb, with the 
suffix, is used seven times in laments to describe the predicament of a 
terrified person whose enemies prowl around him like wild animals. The 
spelling there is always plene, so that 12:1, with defective spelling, leaves 
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the plural in some doubt, especially since “Ephraim” usually has singular 
verbs and referential pronouns. The plural may be acceptable, since 
Ephraim and the House of Israel constitute the coordinated subject, and 
the House of Israel is not the same as Ephraim. 

There are many statements about Yahweh in the third person in this 
chapter; he is the speaker in v 10. It is not likely that the “I” in v 1 is the 
prophet, referring to Israel’s hostility to him (cf. 9:7; Wolff 
1974:208-209). The charge of treachery against God has been made sev¬ 
eral times. 

lb. Most translations of v lb place Judah in a favorable light, 
influenced by a general expectation that all references to Judah in Hosea 
contrast with his disapproval of the north. In the present context the ad¬ 
jective ne’eman, “reliable,” which refers to one of God’s great attributes, 
is taken to set the tone for the whole. The meaning of its apparent parallel 
rad is unknown, but it is assumed to be a synonym equally laudatory. When 
rad is emended, the result is usually positive. Thus RSV “Judah is still 
known ( yd *) by God” (11:12) draws support from LXX. The Hebrew 
text that can be glimpsed though this attempt of the Greek translator is 
close enough to what we now have to generate suspicion that the transla¬ 
tor has done his best with a text that presented the same difficulties to 
him as it does to us. 

Looking first at Hosea’s general attitude to Judah and accepting the ref¬ 
erences to Judah as authentic, we are influenced from the outset by the 
traditional interpretation of the first occurrence of Judah, at 1:7. Here 
Yahweh’s supposed compassion toward Judah stands in contrast with his 
rejection of Israel. The same contrast has been imposed on 12:1. 
Ephraim-House of Israel’s relationship with Yahweh is characterized by 
lies and deception, whereas Judah is rad and ne'eman with God. We have 
expressed doubts about the traditional interpretation of 1:7 and linked 
Judah with Israel in the same condemnation. There are numerous other 
places in Hosea where Judah and Ephraim are treated in the same way 
(5:5,12,13; 6:4,10-11; 8:14; 10:11). The hypothesis that Hosea is anti- 
Ephraim and pro-Judah would never have gained a footing had 1:7 not 
come so early in the book. 

So far as 12:1 is concerned, a statement congratulating Judah on loy¬ 
alty to God is difficult, since v 3 asserts that Yahweh has a lawsuit against 
Judah. To get rid of this evidence by reading “Israel” instead of “Judah” 
in v 3a is a desperate, if popular, step. We have only to remember the 
gravity of the charge against Judah in 5:10. 

In analyzing a bicolon like v lb, it is a co mm on grammatical principle 
that a two-word phrase can be distributed over the two cola in the 
parallelismus membrorum. While matching words are often synonyms, it 
is also possible to have a lead noun in the first colon and an attributive ad- 
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jective or modifier in the second (O’Connor 1980). The phrase 'el . . . 
qeddsim affords a good example in this bicolon, although the discord 
in number is a problem, and rad . . . ne'emdn may be another. Perhaps 
Judah is a trustworthy rad with the “holy god(s).” This does not prove 
that rad is a virtue, unless we already know that Judah’s trustworthiness is 
with Yahweh, i.e. Yahweh is the “holy god.” To make this identification 
we must suppose that v lb contrasts Judah’s loyalty with Ephraim’s 
perfidy, and we see no reason to do so. 

still . Of ten occurrences of the word ‘5d in Hosea, only two (here and 
in v 10) are defective. Indeed the defective spelling of *od is rare. 

In the context of covenant-making, the possibility of reading ‘ed should 
be taken seriously. It is remarkable that so many of the adjectives and 
nouns that Hosea uses to describe Israel’s attitude to Yahweh are used as 
attributes of ‘ed, “witness (to an agreement),” good or bad. The bad: 
kezdbim, mirmd, Seqer , hdmas, $aw\ bellya‘al. The good: 'emet, 'emtintm, 
ne'eman . In Prov 14:5 and 25 an ‘ed 'emtintm or 'emet contrasts with 
a speaker of kezabtm and mirmd . Yahweh is the “reliable testator” {‘ed 
'emet wene'emdn) par excellence (Jer 42:5). 

wanders. A biconsonantal form like rad could have several different 
roots. The root rwd, “to wander,” is attested in Hebrew and can be com¬ 
pared with an Arabic cognate me anin g “to roam.” This, or some other 
verb of motion, such as yrd, “to go down” (cf. Vulgate descendit ), can 
form the basis of a statement that Judah “follows” a god {yrd; Wolff 
1974:205); we accept this solution reluctantly, and with a twist. 

There are other verbs containing rrd, which, although attested meagerly, 
could fit the situation in c 12 as well as the verbs of motion (Wolff 
1974:210). In Jer 2:31, when Yahweh’s people renounce their allegiance 
to him, they say, radnti, “We are rad," a statement explained by the words 
— “We won’t come to you any morel” This could be a form of another 
root rwd or of another root altogether. In a similar prediction of inde¬ 
pendence for Esau in Gen 27:40, tarld, “You will rd," is explained “You 
will tear off his yoke from upon your neck.” This verb is usually derived 
from the root rdd, “to subdue,” and hence, in Esau’s case, to win the mas¬ 
tery. But throwing off the yoke is not the same as subjugating the former 
lord; and such an idea is out of the question at Jer 2:31. A similar 
misfit is found in the root rdy, “to tread down, dominate.” (There is an¬ 
other root rdy in Judg 14:9 and Jer 5:31.) If this root rdy is identified 
here in Hosea, a passive (“ruled by God”) or at the least an intransitive 
meaning would be required. The preposition ‘im would then have to be in¬ 
terpreted as “ruling with (the help of) God.” Those scholars who would 
find here a pro-Judean gloss see a contrast between Judah’s political sur¬ 
vival and Ephraim’s conquest by Assyria; but why put the matter so ob¬ 
scurely? Rather we believe that the evidence of Gen 27:40 and Jer 2:31, 
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although slender, may support the existence of a root rdy, “to renounce,” 
which would reverse our present understanding. 

holy gods . Yahweh is not meant. The Canaanite pantheon is rather the 
object of Judah’s fidelity. Both 'el and qddos are used in 11:9, where it is 
Yahweh who is called “a god,” and “the Holy One”; cf. “Living God” in 
2:1. The plural “holy ones” is appropriate for the gods of the religion in 
which Israel has become involved (7:8). There is no need to secure con¬ 
cord by emending to 'elim, as proposed by Reines (1950); 'el could be 
collective. There is ample evidence that (bn) qdsm means “gods” in 
Ugaritic, Phoenician, and biblical texts (Pss 16:3; 89:6,8; Job 5:1; 
15:15; and cf. Dahood 1966:87-88, Kuhnigk 1974:143-144). Job 15:15 
is close to Hos 12:1 in saying that God has no confidence in “the holy 
ones.” The use of ne'eman with 'el (Ps 78:8; cf. Ps 78:37) is also in line 
with Hos 12:1. 

The use of the preposition 7m here is comparable to the phrase 7m 'el in 
II Sam 23:5. Hosea’s words could almost be a parody of that great affirma¬ 
tion. The word ne'eman describes David’s standing “with” Yahweh in cov¬ 
enant; cf. Isa 55:3. David says that his house is “certainly legitimate 
(/' ken) with God” (II Sam 23:5). As an attribute of royalty, ken con¬ 
notes reliability as well as validity. 

faithful . Hosea’s use of ne'eman to describe Judah’s engagement with 
“holy ones” is unique, and twists the word away from its standard use in 
the Bible to describe trust in Yahweh, by persons of conspicuous con¬ 
stancy in their adherence to the covenant — Abraham (Neh 9:8); Moses 
(Num 12:7); the high priest (I Sam 2:35); Samuel (I Sam 3:20); David 
(I Sam 22:14; 25:28). Best of all, it is Yahweh’s attribute in keeping 
steadfastly to his promise (Deut 7:9; Ps 89:29). The preposition is impor¬ 
tant: making a covenant “with” (7m) Assyria (v 2b) may have required 
loyalty “with” (7m) their “holy ones” (v lb). 

2a. shepherds. Like Wisdom writers, Hosea draws similes and meta¬ 
phors from nature. Animals, birds, and plants supply comparisons. The 
purpose of the shepherd image here, however, is not clear. The holism of 
the bicolon unites “wind” and “east” in a familiar phrase; and this sug¬ 
gests a similar linkage of the two participles of the MT, “grazer (shep¬ 
herd)” and “pursuer.” The relationship between shepherding and wind is, 
however, not obvious. Dahood (1972:392-393) suggests that “Ephraim 
grazes on the wind,” i.e. he feeds on it, in a “description of unsatisfying 
activity.” This does not solve the main difficulty; it is sheep that graze, 
not the shepherd. Traditional translations make “wind” the object of the 
verb “shepherd,” representing the flock (“Ephraim herds the wind” — 
12:1 RSF); the problem is the sense. 

Remembering that Hosea often omits prepositions, we concluded at 8:7 
that the difficulty of “wind” as the object of “sow” can be obviated by rec- 
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ognizing that the noun is adverbial. The same applies here. The east wind 
creates the worst weather in Palestine, causing the land to mourn when the 
pastures dry up (Hos 4:3; cf. Amos 1:2). 

pursues . Elsewhere Hosea uses rdp to describe the search for God, false 
(2:9) or true (6:3). More commonly it describes hostile pursuit, and this 
idea is found in 8:3, where Israel is pursued as an “enemy.” Here, how¬ 
ever, it describes the shepherd out after his flock. Given that Ephraim 
shepherds and pursues (the flock) in the east wind (under bad conditions), 
we must try to link this with the next unit which charges him with lying. 
Is this the common prophetic charge leveled by prophets against false 
shepherds? 

All day . It is not clear whether this phrase goes with what precedes or 
what follows. In view of the variable length of the lines in this discourse, 
scansion does not settle the point. 

he multiplies . There is no basis for RSV’s “they multiply” (12:1); the 
verb is singular, and should not be normalized to v 2b. While the subject 
could be Ephraim, continuing from v 2aA, Judah may be intended, to 
make a statement that balances what was said about Ephraim in v la. In 
5:13aA Ephraim and Judah appear as parallels in a bicolon. In 5:13aA 
Ephraim appears in the first line of the bicolon, and we have argued that 
Judah is the implied subject of the second. The same may be true here. 
Verse la is a bicolon about Ephraim; v lb is a bicolon about Judah. 
Verse 3 is a tricolon about Judah, and v 15 is a matching tricolon about 
Ephraim. In 5:13 the statements about Ephraim and Judah singly are fol¬ 
lowed by a statement about both together, and the pronouns switch to plu¬ 
ral. The change to the plural verb in 12:2b has the same effect here: v 2b 
is about Ephr aim and Judah together. So v 2a may be about Ephraim and 
Judah individually, and v 2aB about Judah, although we cannot claim cer¬ 
tainty in this. The suggestion receives further support from the fact that 
Judah is paralleled by Jacob in v 3. Verse 1 accuses Ephraim of lies and 
treachery, and in v 9 Ephraim boasts as Jacob might have. The pattern is 
complete if v 2a accuses Judah of lies and violence. 

lies and destruction . The two nouns balance “deception” and “treach¬ 
ery” in v la. Kuhnigk’s emendation (1974:145) of $dd to $ed in the hen- 
diadys kdzdb waied, “lying demons,” is unnecessary. 

2b. They made . Literally “they cut.” This is the clearest identification of 
the covenant that Hosea has been complaining about as contrary to Yah- 
weh’s (10:4). We suggest that this is the covenant negotiated in c 7; note 
the roots sbb (7:2) and khs (7:3), both used in 12:1. Alliances with for¬ 
eign powers were intended to secure safety. In the end it will prove a false 
hope (14:4). Worse than any political disaster, Israel has lost its rela¬ 
tionship with Yahweh. We take the plural form of the verb here seriously. 
Except for sebdbum , whose spelling is ambiguous in this respect, the verbs 
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and adjectives in w l-2a are singular, referring to Ephraim and Judah in¬ 
dividually. In v 2b they are spoken of together. Both countries are guilty 
of entering non-Yahwistic covenants. This does not mean that they acted 
in concert, in a joint alliance. We cannot recover the historical occasion, 
and Hosea’s accusation may be general, especially when we notice that 
Egypt is included in the picture. The north and south tried to curry favor 
with Assyria at each other’s expense. There are also indications that they 
played Egypt off against Assyria. There were pro-Assyrian and pro-Egyp¬ 
tian parties in both countries, and the balances swung. All such thinking 
and scheming was condemned by the prophets. 

Oil. The parallelism suggests that the taking of oil to Egypt had some¬ 
thing to do with a covenant in that quarter also. As such, it could be a 
present taken by negotiators, a part of the covenant-making ceremony, or 
the tribute paid as the result of a covenant. If the last, it would show that 
Israel had become a vassal of Egypt in one treaty or another. It is likely 
that some kind of submission would be the price for Egyptian protection 
against Assyria. From Assyrian texts, McCarthy (1964) has argued that 
oil could be used in covenant-making (cf. Wolff 1974:211). It would be a 
mistake to link the covenant exclusively with Assyria, and the oil with 
Egypt. Both are tied to both, and we must suppose that the oil ceremony 
is a part or consequence of making a covenant. As noted, both Ephraim 
and Judah were intriguing with both Assyria and Egypt. 

3 a. a dispute . With the word rib we return to the opening words of the 
prophetic discourse that began in 4:1. That charge was couched in general 
but comprehensive terms. It seemed, however, to concentrate on in¬ 
fringements of the covenant in Israel’s social and civil life. Now the setting 
has expanded, and the scope is international. Nevertheless the singular 
pronouns used in v 3b restrict the charge to Judah. The parallel “Jacob” 
in this context could refer either to Ephraim, as a counterpart to Judah, or 
to the nation as a whole. The balancing charge against Ephraim, also in 
the singular, is given in v 15. The gravamen of the charge is not specified; 
we can only assume that it has to do with the covenant referred to in v 2b. 

3b. punish. In 8:13 and 9:9 pqd and zkr are parallel. Comparison of 
two nearly identical bicola with the parallels pqd // hsyb, in v 3b and 4:9b 
indicates what variations can be introduced. Many of the same verbs, 
nouns, and prepositions are used, and each line in the bicolon has the 
same elements in the same sequence. The parallelism of *al and / is note¬ 
worthy, although allowance must be made for the limits of the verb 
correlatives. Apart from the change from first to third person, the omis¬ 
sion of “and,” and the reading “upon Jacob” instead of “upon him,” the 
most striking differences in the 12:3b form of the bicolon are the introduc¬ 
tion of k before each noun, the asseverative, and the use of what seems to 
be an infini tive lipqdd, which can hardly be correct. The l, too, is assevera- 
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tive, though between a waw and a perfect verb the construction is unique, 
so far as we know. 

In w 1-3 there are separate statements about Judah (w lb, 3a) and 
Ephraim (v 2a), both in the singular. There are some statements in the 
plural (w la, perhaps, and 2b). No subject is identified in v 2b, but it is 
reasonable to apply the statement to the two countries. Since Ephr aim is 
clearly singular in v 2a, the plural “they surrounded me” of v la suggests 
that the subject is “Ephraim . . . and the House of Israel,” two distinct 
entities in coordination. This, in turn, suggests that “Ephraim” and “the 
House of Israel” are not identical in this text, but does not identify “the 
House of Israel.” It is not likely that “House of Israel” means Judah, but 
if it means “all Israel” (as against Ephraim), it could include Judah. Each 
part of the country is equally guilty of treachery against the covenant. The 
disloyalty takes the form of foreign alliances (v 2b). Giving v 2b its full¬ 
est meaning, both countries have resorted to diplomatic negotiations with 
both Assyria and Egypt. This included the making of formal compacts, 
and the payment of tribute. The treaties involved the recognition of for¬ 
eign gods. 

Beyond such general inferences, the text does not yield precise historical 
information. Nor does our knowledge of the times permit these statements 
to be attached to recognizable historical situations. Ephraim and Judah 
were caught between two great powers. Within each kingdom counsels 
were divided. Whether v 2b means that they oscillated between the two 
(cf. 7:11b) or entered deceptively into simultaneous, conflicting, agree¬ 
ments with both, we cannot tell. We can only surmise that any realistic 
politician would have considered the prophetic policy of trust in Yahweh 
alone, with a total ban on treaties with any outside powers, to be vision¬ 
ary. Little wonder that the people thought the prophets were lunatics 
(9:7b). 

4. This bicolon does not trace Jacob’s life from beginning to end, but 
only from birth to Penuel. Perhaps the latter was the last decisive event in 
his life. The verse reports that at the very beginning Jacob dared to 
supplant his superior, his older brother Esau; and that in adulthood he 
tried to overcome the God who is his lord. The verbs here in v 4 have no 
explicit noun subjects. The nearest antecedent is Jacob in v 3, and he is 
obviously meant, even though there Jacob is parallel to Judah. Verse 3 
says that God will punish “Jacob” for “his/its ways,” and w 4-5 and 13 
recount some of the ways of the original Jacob. It seems, then, as if these 
ways are considered reprehensible The names Jacob // Israel appear in v 
13, in the order of their historical development. The names are concealed 
in the verbs f qb and sry in v 4. The correspondence between w 4 and 13 
in this respect shows that they are part of a single treatment of the theme, 
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in spite of their separation, although it can hardly be said that working for 
his wives (v 13) is a deed for which Jacob should be punished. 

4a. In the womb. Literally “in the belly.” In Gen 25:22 the expression 
is beqirbah, “inside her.” That account uses a different verb for the intra¬ 
uterine struggle, ytrssw. Perhaps a different stream of tradition flowed to 
Hosea. Little of Genesis 25 is attributed to E, generally supposed to be the 
northern recension. Bbtnk does occur in Gen 25:23, the oracle, where the 
parallelism with mimme'ayik suggests that it may mean “(they will be sep¬ 
arated) from your belly.” If Hos 12:4 uses the same idiom, then babbeten 
means “from the belly,” that is, after birth; cf. Job 3:11. According to 
Gen 25:26, Jacob was bom after Esau, with “his hand seizing ('bzt) 
Esau’s heel (' qb ).” While this seizing could describe his first observed ac¬ 
tion after birth, which those present would watch as a significant omen, 
the impression is given that he came out that way; having clutched Esau’s 
heel in the womb before birth, he would not let go. His tenacity was 
manifested from the beginning, and his refusal to let go of the person at 
Penuel so long afterward was entirely in character. 

4b. vigor. The word ’on, “vigor, wealth,” has more than one side; con¬ 
fusion with ’awen, “wickedness,” is also possible. Since the meaning 
“wealth” is required in v 9a, it may be that the same meaning should 
prevail here. But there are passages where it refers to fully developed 
power, often, more precisely, to sexual potency (Deut 21:17; Ps 78:51). 
“Manhood” (so RSV 12:3) then would balance the natal condition of v 
4a. Furthermore, in spite of v 9a, it is Jacob’s native strength, not any¬ 
thing acquired, that is displayed in the bout at Penuel, and celebrated in 
his new name “Israel.” 

contended . The meaning of the verb sry is quite uncertain (Wolff 
1974:212). It occurs only here and in Gen 32:29, in connection with the 
name Israel, although for all we know the verb may be derived from the 
name. The original meaning of “Israel” may be a separate question, with¬ 
out a clear answer. Attempts to link the name or the root sry with a verb 
developed from the noun sar , “ruler,” have been unsuccessful. Search fur¬ 
ther afield into roots like *sr f “to be happy,” or ysr , “to be just,” is more 
venturesome, though it derives a little encouragement from the mysterious 
name Jeshurun (Deut 32:15; 33:5,26; Isa 44:2). Such names, which 
would be the opposite of Jacob, perhaps “Cheat,” would suit Israel in his 
reformed character — assuming that that is the meaning of the Penuel ex¬ 
perience, an assumption easier to maintain in Haggadah than in exegesis! 
In spite of the confluence of sin and sin in some areas, the certainty of 
the pronunciation of ysr’l is a further restraint on such equations. All we 
can say is that the verb sry describes something that Jacob did “with God” 
at Penuel. 
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The conclusion that syr (or srr) means something lik e “to contend” 
rests on evidence from the report of a person who “wrestled” with Jacob. 
This person did not overcome Jacob at first (Gen 32:36), but it is not 
certain that Jacob could have overcome him. It is only an inference that 
this person is God. However, 'ys, “person,” is a generic term, covering 
both human and divine beings who have the same appearance; thus the 
Genesis account, which intends to be mysterious, does not contradict 
Hosea, who identifies the “person” as an “angel of God.” The contest it¬ 
self seems to have been inconclusive: Jacob was injured, but the other 
person could not free himself. Whether we think Jacob prevailed or not, 
the author (and the “person”) thought so. 

Jacob received a permanent injury and had to disclose his name, al¬ 
though his request to learn the name of his opponent was not granted. 
This latter feature is indirect evidence that the person was God, or at least 
“a messenger of Yahweh”; cf. Judg 13:6. Although the account does not 
clearly say so, Jacob’s incredible resistance could be interpreted as fighting 
back against his assailant, and “struggling with God.” Further, the story 
and the naming of the place clearly imply that Jacob was dealing with 
God or his angel, face to face: The verb ykl, “to succeed,” the strongest 
verbal link between Hosea and Genesis, describes success after effort. If 
we go to the story to inquire into Jacob’s ultimate “success” at Penuel, we 
discover that he acquired three things — a new name, an injured thigh, 
and a blessing. (The giving of the name seems to be the form of the bless¬ 
ing, or at least part of it; the words of the blessing are not reported.) The 
person, in giving a new name to Jacob, says “You struggled with gods and 
men and you have prevailed.” That is all that counts; the meaning of ykl 
is not in doubt. 

5. The MT reads the first two lines of v 5a as one, “He contended unto 
Cel) an angel and he overcame.” The use of 7 here is suspicious, but the 
usual emendation to 7 is not necessary. The text can be retained with only 
a slight change in the vowel if 'el, “God,” is read (Wolff 1974:206). This 
draws support from the occurrence of the word 'el in v 1, and from the 
fact that the Penuel tradition is part of the cycle of stories of El, God of 
the Fathers, from patriarchal times. There is no article with ml'k, “angel,” 
in the MT, but it is more likely that a particular individual is intended, the 
person of Genesis 32, than that the word is used generically. 

In the story of Jacob told in Genesis, there are two great climaxes in 
God’s dealings with the patriarch. They are arranged symmetrically at the 
beginning and end of his sojourn in Paddan-Aram (reported here in v 13). 
Genesis 28 records the flight of Jacob because of Esau’s resolution to 
kill him. At Bethel he meets Yahweh, and makes vows. On his return he 
meets “a person” at the ford of the Jabbok. Hosea’s fragmentary remarks 
refer to at least these two incidents, even if the language he uses does not 
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altogether correspond to that of Genesis. In v 5, the sequence of Bethel 
(v 5b) and Jabbok (v 5aA) is the reverse of the biblical tradition; Hosea 
seems to have reversed it deliberately. The reference of v 5aB may be to 
the encounter at Penuel or the meeting with Esau directly after. 

The poetry in w 4 and 5 is well developed. In spite of the variable 
length of the lines, there is good parallelism; there are seven lines and 
eight verbs. In the middle (v 5aB) is the line that is hardest to connect 
with any other Jacob tradition we now have. Since the first four lines (w 
4 and 5aA) deal largely with Penuel, it is tempting to attach v 5aB to v 5b 
to make a tricolon dealing with Bethel; poetic symmetry, however, cannot 
alone decide this question. 

In w 5aB and 5b, the subjects and objects of the verbs are unidentified. 
While Jacob is the most obvious subject of the verbs, we cannot assume 
this uncritically. There is no report of Jacob weeping and imploring in ei¬ 
ther the Bethel or Penuel encounters. There are a few occasions in Gene¬ 
sis on which Jacob wept: when he first met Rachel (Gen 29:11); and 
with his brother when they were reconciled (Gen 33:4). It would be 
difficult to find weeping and beseeching in Jacob’s request for a blessing 
(Gen 32:27), for there he is laying down a condition, as the one who has 
the upper hand. For a more desperate prayer we have to turn to Gen 
32:10-13, a reference to the reunion with Esau. 

We approach this problem cautiously by making a few more observa¬ 
tions on the structure of w 4 and 5. In spite of the repetition of the forms 
of syr~srr, v 4b and the first line of v 5aA are not poetic parallels. It could 
be that the first two lines in v 5 are an exposition of v 4b, and this leads us 
to look for a similar expansion of v 4a. This could be, as we have noted, 
v 5aB, if it refers to Esau. It is more likely, however, that in v 5aB the 
angel is begging Jacob to let him go before the day dawns. He is eager 
to conceal his identity from Jacob, as his refusal to reveal his name shows; 
he must be gone while it is still dark. 

Verse 5b seems to deal with one incident, because bet-el // sam indi¬ 
cates one location. The operative verbs of v 5b do not occur in Gen 
28:11-22, but no better identification presents itself, and the two accounts 
can be squared with each other if God met Jacob there, and if dbr, 
“spoke,” refers to Jacob’s vows. The divergent vocabulary hints that 
Hosea is drawing on Jacob traditions no longer extant. And, if different in 
language, why not different in material details as well? 

Verse 4, in spite of its excellent parallelism, links two moments widely 
separated in Jacob’s life. These are the episodes which provided him 
with his two names, the beginning of two lives. Verse 4 embraces 
the theme of Jacob’s triumphs over both man and God, a double achieve¬ 
ment made explicit in Gen 32:29[28E]: “You have striven with God and 
with people and have prevailed.” Verse 4a deals with a person, Esau; v 4b 
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deals with God. By using the plural, however, Gen 32:29 seems to com¬ 
memorate more than Jacob’s struggle for supremacy over his brother Esau 
(v 4a); the obvious other individual is Laban (v 13b). Verse 5 is largely 
restricted to Jacob’s encounters with God; his dealings with people, which 
receive so much attention in Genesis, seem not to receive further develop¬ 
ment in c 12. 

• 

Gen 32:27[26E] records Jacob’s demand for a “blessing,” his condition 
for releasing the person over whom he has the upper hand. The upshot of 
this incident is that Jacob “prevailed” ( ykl ). The emphasis is on strength, 
the meaning of 'on in v 4b. The verb ykl is used twice in Genesis 32, and 
is built into the pronouncement on the name “Israel.” In 12:5a the con¬ 
clusion of the whole matter is wayyukdl; used in this way, the verb refers 
back to an activity previously described, not to some further activity about 
to be described. 

The weeping is probably a continuation of the Penuel story, without 
taking away the climactic effect of “He overcame.” The lack of a conjunc¬ 
tion at the beginning of v 5aB is curious in Hebrew. 

The rivalry between Rachel and Leah offers an analogy to the struggles 
of v 5 (Andersen 1969a). Rachel saw her struggle for children as compe¬ 
tition with Leah, and even such an achievement as having children 
through her slave Bilhah she took as a triumph over her sister. Both these 
sons, Dan and Naphtali, she sees as tokens that God had responded to her 
prayers. She “prevailed” over her sister by means of twisting or wrestling 
(root ptl, cf. Naphtali) with God, as she says in Gen 30:8: 

nap Me 'eldhim niptalti 
‘im-ahoti gam-yakolti 


Wrestling (with) God I wrestled. 

With my sister I succeeded also. 

Gen 32:29[28E] has a similar parallelism: 

ki-santa ‘im-'eldhtm 
we'im-'andsim watttikal 

For you have contended with God 
and with people you have prevailed. 

The structural similarity to Gen 30:8 invites recognition of the clause 
boundaries shown, in spite of the conjunctions in the second clauses. This 
leads to a translation in which God and the person are in different clauses, 
as in v 4. It may also place some doubt on the association of both nouns 
with both verbs — “You struggled with both God and men, and you over¬ 
came both!” Taking a lead from Gen 30:8, we could rather say that 
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Jacob, like Rachel, who overcame her sister by prayer, overcame people 
because of the action with God. 

wayyasar ’el 
maVak wayyukal 

In each instance there is a postpositive conjunction in the second line. The 
two statements may, then, be distinct and ’el and maVak not the same, 
since the “angel” in 12:5aA occupies a structural position the same as the 
sister and the brother in Genesis. 

If the parallelism is not synonymous and the two verbs do not have the 
same objects, then the arguments that led to the belief that the verb means 
“to strive” are weakened. This would be a suitable conative verb before 
“succeeded,” but neither verb tells us what precisely the subject strove for 
and succeeded in doing. Our investigation falls short of demonstrating that 
Rachel and Jacob overcame their sibling rivals because of their rela¬ 
tionship with God. 

The meaning “to wrestle” for the root ptl in Gen 30:8 rests on flimsy 
foundations. The root describes devious conduct, and only by a fancy is 
this kind of twisting connected with twisting oneself around an opponent 
in a wrestling match. It would fit Rachel’s conduct to say that she outwit¬ 
ted her sister. In such matters she and Jacob were well matched. The role 
of God as the object of this activity needs to be made clearer before we 
can equate nptl and sry. In the MT, napttile in Gen 30:8 could be a con¬ 
struct noun (hapax legomenon), before the word “god,” used as an at¬ 
tributive, viz. “mighty wrestlings” (so RSV ). We do not so interpret it, in 
part because no such interpretation of the word “God” is possible in Gen 
32:29. 

The belief that Jacob strove with God at Penuel rests on two inferences 
— first, that struggle precedes success; and second, that the person is God. 
We do not intend to reject these inferences, only to be cautious in resting 
too much weight on them. Let us compare the four relevant passages once 
more: 


A' ... Jacob contended (.fry) with ( *et ) 'eldhim Hos 12:4 

B ... Rachel wrestled {nptl) with (no preposition) 'eldhim Gen 30:8 

C Jacob contended (Jry) with (7m) 'eldhim Gen 32:29 

D Jacob contended {fry) with (no preposition) *’el Hos 12:5 

A ... Jacob seized ( 4 qb ) his brother Hos 12:4 

B' Rachel prevailed (ykl) with (7’m) her sister Gen 30:8 

Cf Jacob prevailed {ykl) with (7'm) people Gen 32:29 

D' Jacob prevailed {ykl) with (no preposition) an angel Hos 12:5 


These four bicola should not be forced into congruency. Among the mat¬ 
ters in co mm on is conflict between siblings (A, B'). The verb sry is al- 
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ways used to describe something that Jacob did “with God” (A', C, D). 
The only difference lies in the use of the preposition *et in A' and the ap¬ 
parent lack of a preposition in D. If our interpretation is correct, there is 
an omission of the preposition in B also, although it is present in the par¬ 
allel (B') and we can suppose that it does retroactive double duty. The 
collocation of sry with God (A', C) supports the emendation of 9 el to 'el 
inD. 

The person who wrestled with Jacob is called simply 'is (Gen 32:25). 
Since this might mean simply “somebody,” we should not attach too much 
importance to the word as attesting the humanoid form of the wrestler. 
Nowhere is the word mal’ak used in Gen 32:23-33 but its use in Gen 
48:16, where it is parallel to 'eldhim, should not be overlooked. Because 
the word 'eldhim is used in some of the passages, it is a ready inference 
that the “angel” in Hos 12:5 also represents God. This word must have 
been derived from some form of the Jacob tradition no longer extant. This 
observation receives strength from the fact that there are few references to 
“the angel of Yahweh/God” in prophetic writing until the post-Exilic 
apocalypses. The word 'eldhim in v 4b must also be derived from the tra¬ 
dition, since Hosea does not elsewhere use it as a name for God. 

The verb ykl is an authentic part of the tradition, especially as it is un¬ 
motivated by aetiological considerations. It is always in the second colon 
(B', C', D')- What is less clear in Hos 12:5 is the object of this verb: 
wayyukdl usually follows a conative verb — he tried to do something, 
“and he succeeded” in doing it. Negation is common, and indicates failure 
to achieve what is referred to by the preceding verb. Jer 20:7 is a good ex¬ 
ample of a more absolute use: “You overcame me, because you are 
stronger (than me).” But Jer 20:9 means “I exhausted myself trying to 
suppress it, and I failed (to do so).” To judge from the other passages 
which say that Jacob succeeded, his struggles had two interfaces. He strug¬ 
gled with people and with God. It is more likely that these struggles are in¬ 
tegral and related than merely parallel and comparable. Since the circum¬ 
stances of RachePs struggle are most fully known, it would seem that her 
triumph over her sister is the result of “twisting” God (perhaps in 
prayer). This at least is implied by the use of the word “God” in the 
etymologizing comment on the name of Naphtali (Gen 30:8), and also by 
Jacob’s earlier expostulation that he cannot usurp the role of God and so 
satisfy her demand for children (Gen 30:2[1E]). 

This brings us back to the problem of why “God and people” and not 
simply “God” seems to be the object of the verb sry in Gen 32:29[28E]. 
At first the mysterious wrestler is called simply ’is (Gen 32:25[24E]), but 
in the end Jacob says he has seen “God” —'eldhim is used in v 31, not 
'el, because this is the work of E; the original name 'el is embedded in the 
aetiology of Penuel and in the play on the name “Israel.” The encounter 
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at Penuel affords no grounds for supplying the word “people” as a second 
object. That must reflect the stories of Jacob’s “successes” in his dealings 
with Esau and Laban. 

The emendation of ’el, “unto,” to ’el can be supported by another con¬ 
sideration in addition to the grammatical, poetic, and historical arguments 
already developed. The name “Israel” is scarcely concealed in the first two 
words of v 5. The play on the name was probably much closer in Hosea’s 
time than in the pronunciations which have become standardized in the 
MT. It would, however, be going too far to take the consonants wysr ’l as 
an invitation to read the name “Israel” as such. This would create fresh 
difficulties in grammar and history. As a typical Middle Bronze Age name, 
Israel was probably at first an affirmation about El, in which the name of 
the God was the subject of the verb. Our ignorance of the meaning of the 
verb prevents us from recovering the original meaning. The vocalization 
of MT yisra’el has been confirmed most recently by the reading of the 
name is-ra-il in an Ebla tablet (Pettinato 1976:48). 

5a. angel . Jacob came into contact with angels on several occasions. In 
the dream at Bethel there were “angels of God” going up and down the 
staircase (Gen 28:12). They do not do anything else in that story; it is 
Yahweh who addresses Jacob. In a later dream, however, the God (of) 
Bethel ( ha’el bet-’el) is introduced as “the angel of God” (Gen 31:11). 
On Jacob’s return there was a brief encounter with “God’s angels” (Gen 
32:2) at Mahanaim. Jacob’s reference to “the angel, the redeemer” in 
the blessing of Joseph (Gen 48:15-16) could be more germane, for here 
the title “the angel” is used absolutely, in series with God. Gen 48:16 thus 
provides a close analogy to Hos 12:5. No angel is mentioned in the Gene¬ 
sis accounts of the incidents that Hosea is talking about. The phrase ’el/ 
mal’ak, “god, angel,” is a unity, split up over two parallel fines. The base 
is “the Angel of God,” representing the deity himself, though the phrase 
* mal’ak ’el is unattested. It is probable that the malak yhwh, who would 
never have been called that in patriarchal times, was mal’ak ’el in the 
prefiterate traditions, and Hosea’s material could go right back to such ter¬ 
minology. Ps 2:2 contains a construction which clarifies the relationship 
between El and dependencies. Rebellion against “the anointed of Yah¬ 
weh,” whom Yahweh calls “my king” in v 6, is rebellion “against Yahweh 
and against his anointed.” 

wept . Either the “angel,” in fear of losing his anonymity, begs Jacob for 
release; or Esau and Jacob weep in their reconciliation. The weeping in ei¬ 
ther case is not an expression of outrage or grief, but a plea for grace. 

implored . This verb can be used to describe an act of supplication to¬ 
ward God or people; the prepositions ’el or / are used with the object. 
The idiom in Esth 8:3 shows that we have an example of hendiadys: 
weeping and imploring are a single act, the act of a desperate person who 
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beseeches with weeping. This is probably Hosea’s imaginative embellish¬ 
ment of the Penuel incident, although it may reflect an ingredient in the 
tradition, not given in Genesis, which reached Hosea. 

5b. Bethel, The other occurrence of the name in Hosea is at 10:15. 
Unlike Amos, who refers to the city by its proper name seven times, 
Hosea generally uses Beth Awen (4:15; 5:8; 10:5). It seems certain that 
Bethel in v 5b comes from the Jacob traditions. Jacob had two significant 
encounters with God at Bethel, reported in Gen 28:11-22 and 35:6-15. 
The latter account is rather overshadowed by the Penuel tradition, and 
also apparently contaminated by it in places. None of this material throws 
any light on Hosea’s use of the verb mf; we do not know who “met” 
whom at Bethel. Hosea uses ms’ to describe the meeting of a worshiper 
with God in the cult (5:6). In this sense, at Bethel Jacob found God, and 
Jacob made a promise to God. Jacob’s success in this matter then con¬ 
trasts with Israel’s later failure, a failure made more poignant if the same 
location is the center of the pilgrimages of Hosea’s day. We recall also 
that ms 3 often means “to overtake, apprehend,” not merely find, whether 
accidentally or by search. This important nuance is evident in 9:10, 
which, like 11:1, describes the initiative of Yahweh in securing Israel as 
his people. Hos 12:5 records an earlier stage in this election: it was Yah¬ 
weh, whose name is proclaimed in v 6, and again in v 10, who “found” 
Jacob at Bethel. Bethel was the original location of Yahweh’s formative 
dealings with Jacob, in judgment and promise. 

There is another motif in the Jacob story that matches Hosea’s analysis 
of what Yahweh is doing with his people in his own day. Jacob fled to 
Paddan-Aram (v 13). He returned chastened, as Israel will return when 
the lion roars (11:11). It was one of Jacob’s requests at Bethel that God 
should bring him back safely to his land (Gen 28:21). After all the years 
in which Jacob lived in exile, without his “standing stone” (Hos 3:4; Gen 
28:18,22), he was directed by another vision from “the God of Bethel” 
(Gen 31:13) to return home. A recapitulation of Jacob’s experiences in 
his later descendants would then include a promise of restoration. 

spoke . Jacob’s response to the first theophany at Bethel was to make a 
vow (Gen 28:20). In the account of the second appearance at Bethel 
(Genesis 35), it is repeatedly called “the place where God spoke ( dbr) 
with him.” The action meant goes beyond speaking; the covenant was 
reaffirmed. This makes it almost certain that God, not Jacob, is the subject 
of the verb yedabber. 

to him, MT ‘immanti usually means “with us.” This can be made to fit 
here on the theory of the identity of Israel with its ancestor, a corporate 
personality, but gracelessly. Continuity of reference should be maintained; 
there is, however, no need to emend to ‘immo (contra Wolff 1974:207, 
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213). The 3ms form of the preposition'm, ’immannu, is attested (Kuh- 
nigk 1974:146). 

6a. God of the Armies. The formula yhwh ’Ihy sb’wt is a late version, 
the word 7 hy being inserted since yhwh sb’wt was no longer understood as 
a sentence and yhwh was not treated as a verb. This formula serves as a 
boundary marker, and closes the first large unit of the chapter. Yahweh is 
not part of the Jacob traditions. On the phrase and its antecedents, see 
Freedman and O’Connor (forthcoming). 

6b. his name. The use of zikrd rather than the usual semo, as in Exod 
15:3, is notable. Hos 12:6 is the only place where zikrd substitutes out¬ 
right for semo in credal hymns of this kind. The words are, however, in¬ 
terchangeable, as comparison with Exod 3:15 shows. 

7. This verse is a good example of a characteristic phenomenon in 
Hosea: it reads like an isolated oracle whose connections with the sur¬ 
rounding text are dubious. Verse 6 is a liturgical affirmation that stands 
alone, and v 8 moves on to a new theme. Narrative form is clearly re¬ 
sumed in v 9. Verse 7 is an address in second-person singular, a mode 
which reappears in v 10. This recurrence of similar material points to 
more than a loose editorial stringing together of small pieces, and suggests 
more deliberate and coherent authorship. The balance of we’attd (v 7) 
and we’anoki (v 10) as well as the repetition of “your God” links the two 
verses. Furthermore the content of v 10 shows that the “you” being 
addressed in both verses is Israel as a whole. 

7a. return . The form is indicative. The use of an imperfect given imper¬ 
ative force by following imperatives is unusual, as is the placement of 
tasub and Pernor at clause ends. The third verb seems more normal in 
this regard; its placement serves the interests of chiasm. 

to your God. The preposition b is not usual with the verb Swb, except in 
the idiom swb besalom, “to return safely,” or swb herd’s, “to return 
(something) on (somone’s) head.” Swb in the sense of “to go back” is 
rarely used without a preposition, which is usually ’el. If b is essentiae, as 
in Hos 1:7, the line means “Return (to me) as your God.” 

7b. Wait. This is the only place where Hosea uses the verb gwy. Hos 
2:17 speaks of “a door of hope.” The verb usually has / as its preposi¬ 
tion; ’el, which appears here, occurs only a few times. Since Hosea often 
omits idiomatic prepositions, the name El might be read as the object of 
the verb; this would support the identification of El in v 5a. 

8a. Canaan. The usual word for “Canaanite” is kenadni, which, in later 
texts, comes to mean “Phoenician” (II Sam 24:7) or “merchant” (Prov 
31:24). The word used here is kena‘an . Aside from expressions like “the 
land of Canaan,” “daughters of Canaan,” “rulers of Canaan” (Exod 
15:15; cf. Judg 5:19), and “kings of Canaan,” the word is rarely used. It 
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occurs here and in Isa 23:11, in the genealogies of Genesis 10 and in I 
Chronicles 1, and in the story of the eponymous ancestor in Genesis 9. 
The land is always “the land of Canaan,” a phrase used consistently and 
abundantly in the Torah and Joshua. “The land of the Canaanite” is an 
infrequent variant. 

Practically no mention of a social group of Canaanites is met after the 
conquest. We need only point out that (the land of) Canaan is never men¬ 
tioned in the books of Samuel and Kings, and that “the Canaanite” is re¬ 
ferred to only once in each (II Sam 24:7; I Kings 9:16), to underscore 
this remarkable fact. The Song of Deborah reflects the disappearance of 
Canaan from history as a social and political entity. 

On the other hand, the meaning of “merchant” occurs in prophetic liter¬ 
ature beginning at least with Zephaniah (Zeph 2:5), who exemplifies the 
transition. There is reason to suppose that this usage was already current 
in the time of Hosea, especially since the context (i.e. deceptive scales) 
suggests the meaning “merchant.” That the term applies to Israel or one 
or more of its component parts need not be doubted for the period in 
question. 

treacherous scales . For a similar comment on Israelite merchants, see 
Amos 8. Verse 9 follows v 8 in uncovering the dishonest business prac¬ 
tices by which Ephr aim became rich. This is comparable to Jacob’s repu¬ 
tation, and the reference to scales is symbolic of crooked dealing. 
Ephr aim ’s sin has two aspects; he is greedy and dishonest. He acquired 
wealth by fraudulent means. Verses 8 and 9 explain what is meant by v 1, 
as the repetition of the word mirmd shows. This is his moral-ethical fail¬ 
ure. Verse 12 explains his religio-cultic failure. Between these two accusa¬ 
tions comes a reminder of Yahweh’s kindly dealings from the Exodus 
down through a long line of prophets. The juxtaposition of the ethical and 
the religious is typical of Israelite prophecy, and so is a concrete expres¬ 
sion like “treacherous scales,” which identifies a physical instrument of 
human wickedness, focusing on sin as act and not just disposition. The op¬ 
posite is the “balances of sedeq” accurate scales (Lev 19:36; Ezek 
45:10; Job 31:6). The use of such expressions in Wisdom literature, for 
example, Prov 11:1; 20:23, can make them a symbol of any kind of dis¬ 
honesty. Amos’s use of the same phrase (Amos 8:5) points to business 
practices; it is not just a general symbol. 

8b. defrauds . The meanings “to oppress, extort” are usually given to the 
root f sq . The context of Amos 3:9; 4:1; and of Jer 7:6; 22:3, suggests 
that advantage is taken of the weaker members of a community. The cog¬ 
nates emphasize that the oppression is rough and strong. Such oppression 
occurs in the economic areas of life (Lev 19:13; Deut 24:14), in the mat¬ 
ter of wages and prices, with dishonesty as well as cruelty involved (Mic 
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2:2). The word has already been associated with Ephraim in 5:11. The l 
is emphatic with a perfect verb. 

an ally . The traditional translation “He loves to oppress” is open to sev¬ 
eral objections. (1) The use of the verb “to love” as an auxiliary completed 
by an infinitive is almost unknown (but cf. Hos 10:11; Jer 14:10). (2) 
The placement of the infinitive before the auxiliary makes such a con¬ 
struction even harder to accept. (3) Further, the traditional translation 
achieves a wrong focus if *aheb, “he loves,” describes as a character trait 
the enjoyment of crime. It is wealth Ephraim loves, not dishonesty. The 
root' hb, “to love,” has to be given a strange meaning to arrive' at this re¬ 
sult, since it does not mean “to enjoy.” It refers to interpersonal relations, 
notably covenant relationships, cf. 11:1. A “lover,” as we take ’hb here, is 
a partner in a compact; 'oheb has the same meaning in Jer 20:6. (Too 
much importance should not be attached to the Masoretic pointing of the 
form as stative rather than participle; it serves to make it easier to have a 
clause without an explicit subject.) To mistreat such an ally violates sa¬ 
cred obligations; cf. Jacob’s defrauding of his brother (v 4a). ' hb is the 
object of the verb. Exploitation, carried out by dishonest business prac¬ 
tices, has made Ephraim rich. 

9a. How rich . In some of its occurrences, ’ak has an intensifying func¬ 
tion. An adversative conjunction is not needed. 

acquired . Literally ms’ty, “I have found.” See the discussion of htf in v 
5b. 

wealth . See ’on in v 4. 

for myself . Or “by myself.” 

9b. my crimes . Words derived from the root yg f have in common the 
idea of toil, weariness, even distress, but not dishonor. It is the words 
‘awon, “iniquity,” and hef, “sin,” in this line that confer on yegta! the 
connotations of wickedness. This word occurs in Gen 31:42, where Jacob 
uses it in chiding Laban to describe the exertions by which he acquired his 
property in Aram. 

my iniquity which I have wrongfully committed . Verse 9bB in the MT 
apparently consists of two nouns in apposition with the relative 'aser. We 
read hif as an infinitive absolute. We further suppose that the -y of v 9bA 
also applies to 'wn, which combines with ygy*y to produce “my iniquitous 
exertions.” We take *wn "Jr hf as a modifier for ygy‘y: “My iniquitous and 
sinful exertions.” 

10a. I. This liturgical assertion (cf. v 6) is repeated in 13:4. 

from. A temporal meaning of min-, “from,” is possible. The term may 
be geographical, if the expression is a condensation of the full formula: “I 
am Yahweh your God who brought you up from the land of Egypt” (cf. 
Exod 20:2). 
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10b. live. Or “dwell”; the same verb as in 11:11b. This invites compari¬ 
son of “houses” and “tents.” 

tents. In 9:6, “their tents” become a scene of desolation and neglect. 
Here the picture is that of a desert encampment, as the reference to Egypt 
indicates. If ‘od means “again,” there is to be a second exodus (cf. 
11:11), and a promise of redemption, not judgment, is made. 

as in the days of the Tabernacle . Literally “as in the days of the assem¬ 
bly,” a religious gathering (2:13), not a season of the year (2:11). The 
plural “days,” in contrast to the singular in 9:5, points not to one festival, 
but to an epoch. In the context of the wilderness, when the people lived in 
tents, we suggest that mo ( ed is short for 'ohel mo'ed, “the tent of meeting.” 

11. Verse 11 is a tricolon. The first verb may be future tense, continuing 
the prediction of v 10b. If there is continuity, v llaA predicts an activity 
of the prophets after the new exodus. The next verb, “multiplied,” how¬ 
ever, is a normal perfect, past tense. The last verb, imperfect, while neu¬ 
tral in the matter of tense, probably follows its predecessor. The repeated 
plural “prophets” (cf. 6:5) brings us down into the monarchical period. 

11a. through the prophets. Literally ‘hipon the prophets,” ‘l-hnby'ym; 
LXX translates pros as if it read 'el, “unto.” The idiom is hard to account 
for. In a speech of rebuke, the accountability of the people depends on the 
messages from God through ( b ) the prophets. The preposition 7 seems 
odd and is the more remarkable because the agential b is used nearby (v 
14; cf. 6:5). 

lib. I create parables. The roots in dmy form a complex group; see 
4:5-6. We prefer the meaning “to ruin” there. The parallelism here sug¬ 
gests that Yahweh spoke to the prophets, and multiplied visions for them, 
and through them he brought messages, which combine vision and word in 
unique verbal pictures, parables, or similitudes (cf. Wolff 1974:207). To 
cause ruin at this stage is premature. The chiasm of w llaA and lib sug¬ 
gests that the me anin g, too, is equivalent: dbrty / / 'dmh, “I spoke//I 
made figures of speech,” i.e. “I spoke in figures of speech.” The alterna¬ 
tion of perfect and imperfect is also appropriate. 

12a. In this verse there is additional evidence that Israel’s capitulation 
to the incursions of foreign religion was not a limited, nominal recognition 
for political purposes, restricted to court circles in the capital. This is the 
context of Deut 32:16 re-created after several centuries. Quite apart from 
the centers mentioned in other places in Hosea, such ancient sites as 
Gilead and Gilgal were the scenes of illegal sacrifices. The parallelism of 
the first two lines is close: 

'im-gil‘ad 'awen 
'ak-saw' hayu baggilgal 

Gilead and Gilgal are obvious parallels, as the alliteration and assonance 
show. So are 'awen and Saw', especially in view of Hosea’s use of both 
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these terms to designate false gods; cf. Jer 18:15. The parallelism further 
invites the application of the preposition b to both Gilead and Gilgal. 
Hayu serves as copula for both statements, and is plural because of the 
two subjects. Finally 'ak is a resumptive parallel to emphatic ' im . A condi¬ 
tional meaning for ’im // ’ak is not evident, since hayu seems to convey a 
statement of fact, and even gives the impression that it happened long ago. 

Our analysis differs from the Masoretic punctuation, which has zaqep 
qaton on hdyti. But sewartm is a good complement to zibbehu, in spite of 
the shortness of the line. 

Gilead . There is no reason to doubt that the Gilead of Hosea’s day de¬ 
served the accusation, but the possibility that he is referring to some noto¬ 
rious past failure cannot be ruled out. A contemporary reference would be 
more appropriate if this region was still part of Israelite territory when this 
remark was made. Unlike other place names used by Hosea, Gilead was 
not a city; Ramoth in Gilead could be intended. The prosperity of which 
Ephraim boasts in v 9, as well as the possession of Transjordan, would 
suit Jeroboam II’s reign; but the alliances with Assyria and intrigues with 
Egypt which are the main subject matter for cc 7-11 may be political de¬ 
velopments after Jeroboam’s death. Gilead could have been singled out 
for special mention because of the association of the place with Jacob 
(Genesis 31), although the materials from the Jacob tradition used by 
Hosea do not include any allusions to his treaty with Laban. 

bulls. The hapax sewartm is the only occurrence of the plural of sor, 
“bull.” The Masoretic vocalization could be bookish. Nouns originally of 
form *tawru tend to become sor with an invariant stem, but other such 
plurals of a regular segolate type are known. 

Two ways of removing the troublesome word are available. One is to 
emend to lassedim, conforming the text to Deut 32:17 and Ps 106:37; 
the emendation, however, requires considerable alteration of the text, and 
even if the event is the same as that in Ps 106:37, this is no reason why 
the vocabulary should be made uniform. With these other texts to serve as 
a control, it is hard to see how the present reading could have arisen. 
LXX points to another solution: its archontes is from Hebrew sarim, a 
word common enough in Hosea. Such a reading would come from a stage 
when the word was defectively spelled, an original srm. The scribes went 
too far with the plene spelling, leaving the Masoretes no choice but to 
admit a plural. Such a plural form is otherwise unknown. In relation to 
the verb “to sacrifice,” a noun could be the subject (“princes” as in 
LXX), the direct object (“they sacrifice bulls” — RSV), or an indirect 
object (the emended reading “to demons”). “Princes” does not suit well, 
since there does not seem to have been an issue of civil officers usurping 
sacerdotal functions (I Kings 13:4; II Chron 26:16-21). There is nothing 
wrong with the sacrificing of bulls as such ( pace Grimm 1973). It is the 
focus of the sacrifices which makes them evil. Since Hosea uses no prepo- 
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sition, the grammatical function of sewarim remains undefined. The rest of 
the verse suggests that bvrym is a god rather than a sacrifice. Perhaps a l 
should be restored before bvrym, which was lost by haplography or 
scriptio continua (Kuhnigk 1974:148). 

12b. indeed . Hosea’s use of gam is not always in line with classical He¬ 
brew norms. We would expect “their altars” to be linked to some similar 
word nearby about which something similar is said. 

stone heaps . The image of the stone heaps beside the furrows is to be 
compared with the use of the phrase “furrows of the field” in 10:4. There 
the poisonous weeds along the furrows of the fields present a picture of 
the rank and evil growth of injustice, and the comparison with stone heaps 
seems rather far-fetched; the common feature seems to be abundance. In 
12:12, also, the impression emerges that their altars became like the 
numerous stone heaps in the farmlands. 

There is a p unnin g assonance in the words giVad, gilgal, and galltm . 
Memorial cairns had been erected at the former places at great moments 
in Israel’s history (Gen 31:45-54; Joshua 4-5). The earlier monuments 
seem to have been approved of because of the acts they commemorated; 
however, the comparison of the later altars with heaps of stones could be 
a contemptuous way of referring to them. Verse 12b is a verbless clause. 
It could be a simple comparison — “Their altars are like heaps of stones,” 
or, since the destruction of altars is threatened several times in Hosea 
(e.g. 10:2,8), it may predict that “their altars will be like stone 
heaps. ...” The reference to “furrows of the field” is part of the descrip¬ 
tion of the stone heaps, not information about the location of the altars. 

13b. one wife . . . another wife . The quantifiers are supplied; it is pos¬ 
sible that there is only one wife, but it is dubious. Cf. v 14. Jacob served 
two distinct terms for his two wives (Gen 29:30; 31:41). Both wives are 
meant here, but Hosea does not extract any particular point from this fact. 

The structure of the tricolon in v 13 is intricate. The parallelism of 
“Jacob” and “Israel” links the first two lines, even though fleeing to the 
field of Aram and serving for a wife afford no parallelism. The final, short 
line, “For another wife he kept (sheep),” with its chiasm with the second 
line, is parallel to it. 

for one wife . The language could have been taken directly from Gen 
29:18,20. This use of b is marginal to its common meaning; it is not even 
the so-called beth of price. He worked “for,” that is, in order to gain, a 
wife, his work taking the place of the customary bride-price. 

kept sheep. Literally “watched.” The verb is found in the Jacob story 
(Gen 30:31), though not in direct connection with working for the two 
wives. Nevertheless, it provides the appropriate context in which we find 
the implied object, “sheep.” 

14b. one prophet . . . another prophet . Again, the quantifiers are sup- 
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plied and the two lines are disproportionate in length. It has been sus¬ 
pected that the second line of v 14 is incomplete. The similarity of the 
lines 


13bB ubeissa samar 
14b ubenabV nismar 

supports the integrity of the present text. This shows, furthermore, that w 
13 and 14 have to be interpreted together as far as possible. In fact, the 
resemblance between them is largely formal. The meaning of b is hardly 
the same in each verse. The relationship of Jacob to his wives is quite 
different from that of Yahweh and his prophets. What Jacob did in Aram 
“for a wife” does not resemble what Yahweh did in Egypt “with a 
prophet.” Hosea may have put these two verses together because formal 
resemblance aids memory. 

Only a general inference can be made from the comparison. Verse 13 
refers to two wives of Jacob, and v 14 thus probably speaks of two preem¬ 
inent prophets. Wolff’s contention (1974:216) that only Moses is meant 
is insupportable. “By (one) prophet Yahweh brought Israel up from 
Egypt” (cf. Hos 12:10; 13:4): this is Moses (Deut 18:15; 34:10). The 
second prophet of comparable eminence is more likely to be Samuel than 
Elijah, although the latter is not altogether to be ruled out. Samuel is more 
likely because he was earlier than Elijah and already a legendary figure in 
Hosea’s day (as in Jeremiah’s), while Elijah was probably still a contro¬ 
versial figure to be canonized and sanctified later. Samuel was a prophet 
for all Israel, and his leadership was not yet complicated by the emergence 
of a strong monarchy. In Elijah’s time the nation was divided. Elijah’s ca¬ 
reer might, however, have had more significance for Hosea than Samuel’s, 
because it was more recent in memory, because of his interest in the house 
of Jehu (1:4), and because of Elijah’s achievement in the conflict with 
Baalism. Samuel’s problems were different. Furthermore, Elijah’s coura¬ 
geous opposition to kings might have appealed to Hosea more than Sam¬ 
uel’s inauguration of the monarchy (Hos 8:4; 13:11). Albright (1961:9) 
identified the second prophet as “probably Samuel.” He refers in particu¬ 
lar to Jer 15:1, which links Samuel and Moses together, precisely in their 
reputation for interceding effectively with Yahweh for the preservation of 
Israel. 

Albright also felt that the stylistic features of Hos 12:13-14, notably 
the repetitive parallelism, pointed to a date as early as the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. The poem would then be a fragment of an ancient piece intended to 
elevate Samuel to the same rank as Moses. Such results cannot be consid¬ 
ered firm. The poem is too small to permit dating by style. There is a cer¬ 
tain Wisdom touch in its arrangement of wives and prophets in pairs; and 
a certain historical perspective was probably needed for such a reflection. 
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The formalism of w 13 and 14 does, however, suggest that the difficulty 
we experience in working out what Hosea is doing with these lines is prob¬ 
ably to be explained by the fact that they came to him ready-made. He is 
simply quoting them. They contain particulars which did not all apply to 
his purpose, but which he left unchanged. The wives are part of the Jacob 
story, but not themselves of central interest. The two prophets fit into the 
picture because their successors have been mentioned in v 11. If Hosea 
had wished to talk about Israel’s continual hostility to the prophets, as in 
9:7, Moses and Samuel could have supplied him with good material to 
show that Israel’s behavior had been of a piece all along. As it is, v 14 
seems to be tangential to the chapter. 

14a. By . Agential b is rarely used with an active verb. In occurrences 
like Hos 1:7 we have recognized beth essentiae. The b in Hos 12:7, 13:9, 
etc. is more puzzling. 

14b. was watched . The use of the passive nismar could have been 
influenced by the fact that agential b is more commonly used with a pas¬ 
sive verb; see Deut 33:29; Isa 45:17; Pss 18:30; 44:6; 56:5,11; 60:14. 

Its use is such a departure from the otherwise close imitation of v 13, 
where the Qal samar was used, that it must have been intended to secure 
an important distinction, the more so, since the other resemblances are 
formal, not semantic. The passive could also have been chosen to avoid 
repeating either the subject or the object (Israel); yet pronouns would 
have sufficed for that. A middle meaning seems insipid. 

15. A strong indication of the unity of c 12 is the correspondence be¬ 
tween w 3 and 15. The design of the tricola is similar; an opening state¬ 
ment is followed by a bicolon, with parallelism, which explains the open¬ 
ing statement in more detail. There is some repetition of vocabulary; yastb 
Id, “he will retum/requite (to) him,” is quite st rikin g. Even when the 
same words are not used, related ideas are expressed. Thus the provoca¬ 
tion ( hik'is ) is matter for a rib, and contributes to the emotional tone of 
the rib. The final' ddonayw (the only occurrence of this title in Hosea, as 
contrasted, say, with twenty-six times in Amos) supplements the name 
Yahweh in v 3, the breakup of the expression “His Lord Yahweh.” The 
sequence of prepositions *al //1 is used several times in Hosea, notably in 
both w 3 and 15. 

Fixed pairs are not always used in the recurring threats of judgment. 
The parallels zkr // pqd have already been used twice (8:13; 9:9), and 
they have the same objects in each place. The parallels pqd // 'asib, yasib 
are used in 4:9 and 12:3, with the same noun object in each place. Hos 
12:15 has the same prepositions for the indirect objects as 4:9 and 12:3, 
and one of the same verbs. But the noun objects are different, and the rare 
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verb nt$ is used. This is the more striking because the object of yittos, 
“blood,” is compatible with the verb pqd (Hos 1:4). 

The structural correspondence between w 3 and 15 is seen in the fact 
that the former is followed by the first installment of the Jacob material 
(w 4-5), while the latter follows the second installment (w 13-14). 

15a. caused . . . provocation . Hik'is is normally used with God as the 
object; Ephraim must be the subject. Yahweh is the subject of v 15b, but 
we have to wait to the very end for “His Lord.” The cause of the provoca¬ 
tion is not revealed. In proximity to the reminders of Yahweh’s great acts 
of redemption (w 6,10,14), “they forgot me” (Hos 13:6; cf. 2:15) 
sums it up. Arrogance in success (12:9; 13:6a) and resorting to pagan 
cults (12:12a; 13:2) were provocations; but in these matters we have 
moved to themes for which the biography of Jacob the patriarch affords 
no comparison. 

bitter . The word tamrurim occurs again in Jer 6:26; 31:15. Bitterness, 
expressed in words based on the root mrr, is a human emotion. It seems 
that Ephraim provoked a state of bitterness in Yahweh; this may be incor¬ 
rect. Remembering Hosea’s propensity for reduplication in roots, there 
could be a connection with mert, “rebellion,” a word which figures partic¬ 
ularly in the wilderness traditions. Whether its use here is tied to the “bit¬ 
terness” sense or the “rebellion” sense, it combines with mirmd in v 1 , so 
that these two words frame the entire chapter. 

Dahood (personal communication) suggests that tmrwrym is a divine 
title, which with 'dnyw forms a composite name whose elements can be in 
the Ugaritic personal name (bn) mr adn . The relevant sense of mrr is not 
bitter but strong, a sense well attested in Northwest Semitic. The plural 
abstract form is analogous to qedosim in 12:1, which Dahood takes as a 
reference to Yahweh; thus he proposes an inclusion around the chapter of 
the composite divine names \l-qdwfym and tmrwrym-dnyw; the inclusion 
is chiastic with abstract elements in opposed positions in the names. 

15b. hold him reponsible . Yittos usually describes an act of God (I Sam 
12:22; Ps 94:14). The verb has the central meaning “to abandon,” but Ps 
78:60 shows that more positive action can be involved. The “abandon¬ 
ment” of the tabernacle of Shiloh was the consequence of provocation (Ps 
78:58, the same verb as in Hos 12:15). 

murders. The “bloods” of 4:2. For the idiom hsyb dm 7 (ro\$) see I 
Kings 2:32. 

disgrace . Herpd commonly describes some ignominy for which someone 
endures reproach. Honor can be restored by revenge (I Sam 17:26) and 
the “disgrace” is “removed.” Here the situation is different. The disgrace 
that Ephraim has brought upon God through murders will be returned to 
Ephraim. Jeremiah frequently says that in the judgment Yahweh will 
make Israel a herpd. 



XXII. RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT: 
THE END OF EPHRAIM 
(13:1-14:1) 


The sin of idolatry and human sacrifice 

13:1a Truly He had spoken terrifyingly against Ephraim. 

He had lifted up (his voice) against Israel, 
lb He became guilty at Baal and died. 

2 a Now they continue to sin. 

They made a cast image for themselves. 

From their silver they made images 
according to their skill. 

2b The whole thing is the work of artisans. 

Those who sacrifice people speak to them. 

They kiss the calves. 

3 a Therefore they will be like morning mist 

and like dew that goes away early, 

3b Like chaff that is whirled from a threshing floor 
and like smoke from a chimney. 


The origins of the sin 

4a lam Yahweh your God, from the land of Egypt. 

4b You have never known any god but me. 

There is no deliverer except me. 

5 a I knew you in the desert, 

5b in the land of drought. 

6a When I fed them they became self-satisfied. 

When they were self-satisfied, their heart became 
arrogant. 

6b Therefore they forgot me. 


The punishment for the sin 

7a I will be to them like a lion. 

7b Like a leopard by the road I will watch. 
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8 a I will fall upon them like a bereaved she-bear. 

I will rip the lining of their heart. 

8b I will devour them there like a lion, 

like wild animals that tear them apart. 


The inevitability of the punishment 
9 a I will destroy you, Israel, 

9b for (you rebelled) against me, against your helper. 
10a Where is your king, who would bring you victory, * 
in all your cities, where are your judges 
10b Of whom you said, 

“Give me a king and princes”? 

11a I gave you a king in my anger, 
lib I took him away in my wrath. 


The avoidance of the inevitability 
12a Ephraim’s iniquity is wrapped up. 

12b His sin is hidden away. 

13a The pangs of a woman in childbirth came for him. 

He was an unwise child. 

13b At the time when children are bom, he would not have 

survived. 

14a From the grasp of Sheol I ransomed them. 

From Death I redeemed them. 

14b Where are your plagues, O Death? 

Where are your ravages, O Sheol? 

The cause of sorrow is hidden from my eyes. 

15a He became the wild one among his brothers. 


The punishment for the sin 
15b The east wind, Yahweh’s wind, comes. 

It rises from the wilderness. 

His spring will dry up. 

His fountain will become dry ground. 
He shall plunder the treasure, 
all the attractive objects. 
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14 : 1 a® Samaria has become guilty, 

for she rebelled against her God. 
lb They will fall by the sword. 

Their infants will be smashed. 

His pregnant women will be tom open. 


NOTES 


13:1-14:1. This unit of prophetic discourse rounds off the proclamation 
that has been made in cc 4-12. It reiterates the main accusations: “they 
forgot me” (v 6; cf. 2:15); they made idols out of silver (v 2; cf. 2:10; 
8:4). These are no more than human artifacts (v 2; cf. 8:6), This idolatry 
concerns Baal or Baal Peor (v 1; cf. 2:10,18-19), and v 2 hints at dark 
practices connected with this. There is a return to the theme of kings (w 
10-11; cf. 7:3-7). Terrifying threats of punishment (w 7-8; 14:1; cf. 
5:14) are accompanied by moving references to redemption (v 14) and 
reminders of ancient favors (w 4-5). As in the rest of the prophecy, lav¬ 
ish use is made of multiple similes (w 3,8). 

Yet, in spite of all this recognizable material, there are several passages 
which are obscure, and the total impression is one of incoherence. The 
relationships among these diverse materials within the discourse are hard 
to find. It is no wonder that many scholars have concluded that Hosea is 
no more than a congeries of unconnected fragments. Yet some progress 
can be made in finding a pathway through the tangle. The method of com¬ 
position is the same as in the rest of the book. The smaller units range 
from well-formed poetic bicola or tricola of standard types to sentences 
which are simply prose to all intents. All find their place in a well-woven 
fabric of words and clauses, because themes are developed, and corre¬ 
sponding materials are placed in balance in the total structure. Although 
the Hebrew text begins a new chapter with 14:1, the Jewish reading tradi¬ 
tion included 14:1 with c 13. Rightly so; for 14:2 begins a new, more 
hopeful exhortation, while 14:1 matches 13:1, making a frame for the 
whole. The name “Ephraim” marks a beginning in 13:1, and “Samaria” 
balances it in 14:1. Ephraim is “he”; Samaria is “she.” Ephraim and Is¬ 
rael are parallel in v 1, and each name is used once more later on (w 9, 
12). The two uses of ’Jm, in 13:1 and 14:1, constitute an echo and unite 
the chapter. The names are contemporary, but references to Egypt and the 

fl Some English translations remove the chapter division from this point to the next 
verse. Thus MT 14:1 = English 13:16; MT 14:2 = English 14:1, etc. 
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desert (w 4-5) give the passage a time-depth we have found elsewhere. 
The fragment of Exodus tradition in w 4-5 may balance v 13, an appar¬ 
ent fragment of patriarchal tradition. The Israel of Hosea’s day is 
reminded that it gained its identity and character through the formative 
events of the Exodus. 

The recurring themes are not developed and related systematically. 
There is rather an alternation of light and dark shades. The discourse is 
complicated by the variety of referential pronouns used in relation to the 
several protagonists. Statements about God are interleaved with state¬ 
ments evidently made by God, without the usual introductory formulas. 
Ephraim is “he” in w 1, 12, 15(7). Israel is “they” in w 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. Is¬ 
rael is “you” (m s)in w 4, 5, 9. Yahweh is “he” in w 1, 15. Yahweh is 
“I” in w 4—11, 14. The unglossed “he” of w 13 and 15 could be Jacob. 
“You” (m s) refers to Death and Sheol in v 14. The “she” in 14:1a is 
Samaria, but “they” and “he” in 14:1b are not identified. All this is con¬ 
sistent with the style used elsewhere. Most of the discourse, possibly all of 
w 4—14 (or 15a), is a speech made by Yahweh spoken either to Israel 
(the north), or about the whole nation, or about Jacob. This is framed by 
statements about Yahweh as “he.” The combination of statements in ut¬ 
most contrast — savage threats and the most ardent assurances of rescue 
from death — is like the combination in Hos 5:12-6:6. 

The prosody does not achieve a high level from a formal point of view. 
The best examples of poetry are supplied by the clusters of similes in w 3 
and 7-8. Both use the same device of saying “They are/I am like X” fol¬ 
lowed by “like Y” with attributive phrases. In each case k is used four 
times in comparisons. In v 3 they come in pairs. The arrangement in w 
7-8 is more elaborate: two words for “lion” begin and end the series, with 
leopard and bear in between; there is a further, more general, reference to 
wild animals which is a fifth simile, although k is not used. 

Verses 11 and 12 contain bicola with fairly conventional, incomplete 
synonymous parallelism. The description of the desiccating effect of the 
east wind in v 15 is developed in four lines (two bicola). More elegant is 
the opening tetracolon in v 14. In addition to the parallelism in each of 
the bicola, there are two elaborate chiastic patterns. 

14a Sheol First-person verb 

Death First-person verb 

14b Particle + object Death 

Particle + object Sheol 

The arrangement of the Underworld references in pairs constitutes one 
chiasm; the arrangement of the rest of the clauses constitutes another. 

Other parts of the discourse read like narrative prose, especially when 
the verb with wow-consecutive is the form used for past tense. No descrip- 
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tive material is attached to the discourse itself, in order, for example, to 
identify the speaker; that has to be inferred. In one or two places the inner 
logical connections are shown by conjunctions. Thus we'atta provides a 
link between the original sin at Baal Peor (v 1) and the current repetition 
of the same sin (v 2). In v 6 ‘al-ken, “therefore,” traces Israel’s forget¬ 
fulness to arrogance. Similarly, laken, “therefore,” in v 3 argues that Is¬ 
rael’s precarious hold on existence is the consequence of idolatry. 

The similar placement of the two connectives in w 3 and 6 is a guide to 
the organization of ideas in w 1-8. At the center (w 4-5) is an affirma¬ 
tion of Yahweh’s primal relationship to his people. These lines have their 
own organization. A line describing God’s activity in Egypt (v 4a) and a 
bicolon about the desert (v 5) flank a double assertion that Yahweh is the 
only god and savior (v 4b). Israel’s behavior contrasts with this. One ex¬ 
ample is given in w 1-3, the other in w 6-8. Because of idolatry 
(w 1-2), they will fade away (v 3). Because of pride (v 6), they will be 
tom to pieces (w 7-8). 

A further example of Israel’s willfulness is given in w 10-11, the insis¬ 
tence on having a king. Verses 9, 15b and 14:1 could be a response to this; 
they threaten destruction in a variety of conventional vocabularies. Verses 
13-15a seem to tell the story of a previous redemption. Verse 12 is ob¬ 
scure in its connection with the rest of the chapter. 

13:1-3. These verses have a certain coherence, and belong with the fol¬ 
lowing material as well. A more refined description might be attainable if 
we knew better how the conjunctions serve both to link and to separate. 
We would also be more sure of our results if we understood how the verb 
system worked. The two systems — verbs and conjunctions — work to¬ 
gether in a single syntax. In approaching the problem we have to make up 
our minds whether we feel entitled to revise the MT, and to what extent. 
If, for the time being, we are reluctant to alter a single vowel, let alone 
consonant, it is not because the MT is sacrosanct, but because we cannot 
pretend to know better. The present unit illustrates the problem. 

Mays (pp. 171-173) divides it into the past (v 1), the present (v 2), 
and the future (v 3). This analysis derives some support from the use of 
conjunctions. Laken> without “and,” introduces the predictive threat 
(v 3); elsewhere in Hosea this particle is used, in 2:8,11,16 (Wolff 
1974:224), in a section which balances this one in the book’s overall 
structure. The preceding diagnosis (w 1-2) is divided into past and pres¬ 
ent by “(and) now.” Mays takes we'atta simply as an adverb, but it often 
marks a transition from indicative to precative moods, from description to 
prediction. The text could be better described if we were more confident 
about the meanings of the verb forms, or rather, knew which of their pos¬ 
sible meanings fitted with the various conjunctions. To gain the flexibility 
he needs, the interpreter must suppose that the tense system is loose, not 
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to say labile. So, to secure Mays’s result, we must assume that “he became 
guilty” in v lb is past tense, while “they made” in v 2a (the same form 
category) is present. We must further assume that “they continue” in v 2a 
is present tense, while “they will be” (the same form category) in v 3a is 
future. Mays’s scheme has the advantage of simplicity, in the progression 
from past to present to future, but his scheme splits up the time referents 
of verbs which are identical in form, cutting a Gordian knot. 

la. Literally, MT opens with “like-to-speak Ephraim,” an infinitival 
construction in which Ephraim seems to be the subject. The tightly packed 
construction is usually expanded and emended to make the next word 
“terror” a complete clause, modified by the infinitive. Hence RSV, “When 
Ephraim spoke, men trembled.” This is unlikely: Ephraim has no reputa¬ 
tion for inspiring terror by speech. So far as the Bible is concerned, the ut¬ 
terance that causes fear is the word of Yahweh. By the principle of com¬ 
plementary parallelism, each line can complete what is lacking in the 
other. The speaking here may refer to an oath to enact vengeance. The 
verb na£a’ as a parallel would then be short for na£a* qold or nd&a’ yadd. 
The first line would refer to the act of God in uttering a decree, the second 
to an oath confirming it. The k here is asseverative and the verb is a finite 
PVel form. 

The parallel for “Ephraim” is “Israel,” and the preposition b does dou¬ 
ble duty with both nouns. In the co mm on interpretation, “He (Ephraim) 
was exalted in Israel” (i^SF), ns’ is read as Qal passive or Nip'al (mid¬ 
dle) . It is simpler to suppose the verb’s object has been elided. Hu’, “he,” 
is a suitable way of referring to Yahweh, the subject of both verbs. 

k dbr ’prym rtt 

ns’ hu’ bysfl 

The bicolon has the character of an opening formula or heading, an¬ 
nouncing an oracle of terror proclaimed by Yahweh himself against 
Ephraim // Israel. The historical narrative, which begins in v lb, has no 
direct logical connection with via. 

terrifyingly. Until the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls, this was the 
only known occurrence of the word retet . The meaning “terror” is evident 
in 1QH 4.33 (Mansoor 1961:130; Wolff 1974:219). Retet is not neces¬ 
sarily Aramaic. In any case retet (Jer 49:24) can hardly be a cognate, al¬ 
though it is similar in meaning, since t and t do not interchange. 

In view of the word maretd in 14:1 (cf. Jer 50:21), we could read 
(' pry)m twice to obtain the verbs mrt // tns’. This is unnecessary. 

had lifted up. See the discussion of ns’ at 1:6. The traditional “he was 
exalted,” reading a Nip'al participle (Wolff 1974:219), has been justified 
by referring to other cases in which nasa’ is allegedly intransitive. Of 
these, the forms in Ps 89:10 (render, “When he [Yam] lifts up his 
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waves”) and Hab 1:3 are probably transitive. Nah 1:5 could be a paral¬ 
lel. 

Another possibility is nasd \ “to deceive, beguile.” As a parallel to a pu¬ 
tative mrt, “you rebelled,” *tinndsd\ “you were beguiled,” would refer to 
Ephraim’s seduction by the worshipers of other gods. See Isa 19:13; cf. 
Job 34:31. We rather suppose that the verb is parallel to dbr, with God as 
the implied subject; the expression is elliptical for “he lifted up (his 
voice).” 

lb. He became guilty. There is no logical connection between w la and 
lb, in spite of the conjunction w. Verse lb takes up a narrative. If v la in¬ 
troduces an oracular utterance of Yahweh, then w 4 and 5 are the self- 
affirmation that frequently goes with such a speech. In this speech Yahweh 
tells the story of his experiences with Israel, but not consecutively. A dec¬ 
laration of guilt leading to death should come at the end of the story, but 
we do not have the account of Yahweh’s onslaught until w 7-8. Verse lb 
anticipates the consequences of the sins listed in w 2,6,10. Verse 12 
contains another pronouncement of Ephraim’s guilt. 

at Baal. The preposition b is never used with the root y sm to identify an 
accomplice in sin, pace Wolff (1974:219). Ezek 22:4 approaches the 
idiom used here: 


bedamek *aser-Sapakt 'asamt 
ubegillulayik ' aser-asit tdme’t 

You are guilty with your blood which you shed. 
You are defiled with your idols which you made. 


Cf. Lev 5:26. It is more likely that b is locative, and that “Baal” is short 
for “Baal Peor” (9:10). This would fit the desert setting of v 5. As else¬ 
where in Hosea, the behavior of Israel in the present is link ed with similar 
behavior in the early days. The use of “Ephraim” in such a connection 
would be an anachronism, but not a serious one. In connecting Ephraim’s 
idolatry with Baal Peor, Hosea has a different historical perspective from 
the editors of Exodus 32 and I Kings 12, who connect the golden calves 
(see v 2) with Horeb. 

and died. According to Numbers 25, the Baal-Peor apostasy occasioned 
many deaths. To say that Ephraim “died,” in this simple and final way, 
when the nation still existed, could mean that they received the death sen¬ 
tence. But the following “(and) now” suggests that v lb records some past 
event from which Ephraim did not learn, since the people committed the 
same sin all over again. 

2a. Now they continue to sin. Yoslpu here can describe the continu¬ 
ation, repetition, or escalation of sin. The making of an idol was nothing 
new. If this is the sin which led to death (v 1), and which is now repeated 
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(v 2a), then ydsipu means “they persisted” in making images, heedless of 
warnings from the past. If, on the other hand, v 2b describes the intro¬ 
duction of human sacrifice into the cult, it refers to a depravity far worse 
than what happened at Baal Peor, perhaps a reversion to long abandoned 
practices. 

Verse 2aA interrupts the continuity in the narrative that uses waw- con¬ 
secutive verbs, which begins in v lb. The imperfect ydsipu does not fit 
well with the following clause, and thus v 2aA might be parenthetical, a 
general comment: they keep on sinning in the same manner, beg innin g at 
Baal Peor. This means that “(and) now” does not have its usual function 
of marking transition to precative speech; it is simply an adverb of time. 

a cast image. The cult object at Horeb was f egel masseka (Exod 
32:4,8). Verse 2b has the singular “work of artisans,” and klh, “the whole 
thing,” also suggests that one particular idol is meant. The plural 
'asabbim, which is parallel to massekd, joins with it to make a phrase — 
“a casting of idols.” As elsewhere in Hosea, the plural “idols” (4:17; 
8:4; 14:9) does not point to the multiplicity of images, but is an imitation 
of ' elohim to describe the rival god, Baal. By the same token the plural 
“calves” in v 2b refers to the image of Baal as a young bull. 

for themselves. As in Exod 32:8. At Baal Peor the Israelites joined an 
available cultus. At Horeb they made an image for themselves. The 
Decalogue prohibits making images “for yourselves” (Exod 20:4, cf. 23; 
Deut 4:16; cf. Hos 8:4). 

their silver . Since Exodus 32 mentions only gold, this detail makes con¬ 
nection with the Horeb incident somewhat less likely. Hosea mentions sil¬ 
ver more often than gold in connection with idol-making, and never gold 
without silver (2:10; 8:4; 9:6). Silver and gold are made into ' asabbim in 
8:4 and into Baal in 2:10. 

according to their skill . The authenticity of MTs kitbunam is in doubt, 
because the masculine form is unique. It can be normalized in either of 
two ways. The word tabnit is a possible alternative (so Wolff 1974:219), 
because of its associations with idol-making. It means something built 
(from the root bny); in Exod 25:9; Deut 4:16-18; and II Kings 16:10, 
it means a replica , and the standard translation, “model,” is not appropri¬ 
ate. The thing made is the tabnit of what it is copied from; the original 
is not the pattern of the manufactured object. In Exod 25:9, what Moses 
saw on the mountain was not a plan of the tabernacle, but an actual 
tabernacle, the real or original one. What he made was an exact reproduc¬ 
tion, so that the glory of God could be housed on earth in a manner com¬ 
parable to God’s dwelling in heaven. Such a procedure does not suit 
Hos 13:2. Further, emendation from ktbwnm to ktbnyt ( BHS , following 
LXX) requires considerable alteration of the consonants. 

Wolff’s stricture* (1974:219) that the f form tebund, “understanding,” 
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would have to be read instead of the m tebtin to preserve the sense of MT 
is too rigid, although this solution departs less from the text than reading 
tabnit. Both forms are from the root byn, “to discern”; cf. 4:14, and v 
13. The emendation is not absolutely required. It is true that nouns made 
from hollow roots using preformative t- are usually feminine; but a mas¬ 
culine form is not impossible. The reference is to the stupidity of the peo¬ 
ple. In view of the parallelism of temtind and tabrfit in Deut 4:16-18, it 
is also possible that tebtin is a coined word which fuses features of these 
two words, and the ideas they express. This could have given rise to the 
reading of LXX. 

2b. The whole thing. Literally “all of it.” The masculine suffix is in 
agreement with ma'aseh. 

artisans. Hos 8:6 also mentions artisans in deriding the worship of arti¬ 
facts. Cf. “the work of artisans” with “the work of our hands” in 14:4. 

Those who sacrifice people . The plain meaning of the phrase zobelle 
'adorn can scarcely be evaded (so Wolff 1974:219). Once more we meet 
the horror of human sacrifice. The sacrifice of “calves” to Yahweh was 
part of Israel’s religion. Here the calves receive religious homage, and 
human sacrifice is offered to a casting in the shape of a calf! Examination 
of zibhi metim in Ps 106:28 shows that the noun governed by zibfri in 
construct can be neither possessive (the party m akin g the sacrifice) nor 
appositive (the sacrifices consisting of what the nomen rectum refers to), 
if metim means “the dead.” Dead persons do not offer sacrifices, and since 
zbh means “to slay” it is impossible for the victims to be “dead men.” 
Taking metim as indirect object (“sacrifices to the dead”) or benefactive 
object (“sacrifices for the sake of the dead”) is not much better. The sim¬ 
plest and best solution is to read metim , “human beings,” so that zibbe 
'adorn and zibbi metim are synonyms. This phrase is in apposition with 
hem. 

speak . The participle suggests an habitual utterance, repeated in the 
cult. The chiastic structure also shows that' adam and ' agalim are in oppo¬ 
sition. This underscores the complete inversion of values. Kuhnigk’s 
emendation ’immare-m zibbi, “sacrificial lambs” (1974:149), reading an 
enclitic m and an archaic genitive ending, is euphemistic and apologetic. 

to them. That is, to the idols; cf. 4:12 and Hab 2:19. Wolff 
(1974:219) renders, “they say to themselves,” but this should be blbm in 
Hebrew. 

They kiss the calves. Ritual kissin g is not well attested in the ancient 
world. I Kings 19:18 suggests that worshipers might have kissed the idol 
of Baal directly. This is close to 13:2 if, as we have suggested, “calves” is 
majestic plural for Baal. Cf. Ps 2:12; I Kings 19:18. 

3 a. Therefore . A simple statement of fact does not follow from such a 
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conjunction. If the following imperfect verb is future, a curse of some kind 
would fit. The clause-initial position of the verb yihyu suits such a preca- 
tive function. The string of comparisons is part of the stock-in-trade of 
curses. There are four comparisons, one to each line; cf. 11:8 (Wolff 
1974:224). They come in two natural pairs — “mist” and “dew”; “chaff” 
and “smoke.” The first two have already been used in Hos 6:4, with the 
same words; there it was Israel’s hesed that was transitory. There is only 
one verb for each pair of lines in 13:3. In v 3a, since bdqer and maskim 
are correlatives, it is possible that hlk is the verb parallel to yihyti, the two 
verbs opening and closing the bicolon. Hlk would then have to be 
revocalized as an infinitive. It is more likely, however, that the participles 
maskim holek constitute a phrase, rightly translated “going away early.” 

3b. whirled. The sense of the Po'el is passive and the text need not be 
emended to a Pu‘al, contra Wolff 1974:219. Because the verb is singular, 
it modifies “chaff” in a relative clause, rather than being parallel to yihyu, 
which carries all four similes. “Let them be like (1) mist, (2) dew, (3) 
chaff, and (4) smoke.” The verb “(which is) whirled” goes with both 
“chaff” and “smoke.” The similes are congruent. All bring out the speed 
with which these four things disappear; they leave no trace. The destruc¬ 
tive power of the wind is mentioned again in v 15. Comparison of the 
wicked with chaff is almost a cliche (Pss 1:4; 35:5; Isa 17:13; 
41:15-16). The image of smoke is found also in Pss 37:20; 68:3; Isa 
51:6. 

What is unusual in these similes is the lack of clear connection between 
the sin and its punishment. Perhaps the logic is that since idols are nothing 
at all, those who worship them will be like the most insubstantial and im¬ 
permanent things. 

chimney . The vent was not necessarily in the roof. It could have been a 
lattice in the wall. 

4-8. This passage, or w 4-6, is sometimes recognized as a distinct ora¬ 
cle. The usual criteria of form criticism have to be stretched to make this 
an oracle of judgment. The central accusation, “they forgot me,” cannot 
be joined simply with w 4-5, because the address changes from second to 
third person after v 5. We would expect that the recapitulation of salva¬ 
tion-history (w 4-5) would involve the remote “them,” and the indict¬ 
ment of present conduct (v 6) would be aimed at the more immediate 
“you.” The alleged oracle is, then, not internally consistent. Further, some 
of its contents are close to other material in the chapter. The threat of 
punishment in w 7-8 is similar to v 3. The second-person address of w 
4-5 is resumed in w 9-10. It is better to preserve these connections by re¬ 
garding the whole chapter as a single assemblage of related materials. 

4. This verse has been considerably amplified in LXX. 
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And I am the Lord your God 
establisher of the sky 
and creator of earth 

whose hands created all the host of heaven 
and I did not show you them 
so that you might walk behind them. 

And I led you out of the land of Egypt. 

This achieves a certain biblical effect. The opening phrases, using partici¬ 
ples, resemble the credal hymns; they are not self-affirmations like those in 
MT. The homiletical remark about worshiping the host of heaven attacks 
a form of idolatry not met elsewhere in Hosea. 

Verse 4 makes the identity of the speaker clear. It is Yahweh and his 
speech goes back at least to the beginning of v 2. There is no antecedent 
for the 2 m s “you.” Verses 2-3 are plural and third person. We have to go 
back to v 1 for a singular (Ephraim); but a quotation like this does not 
need a tight connection with its context. 

The affir mation of v 4 is traditional. The interpretation of min - as 
“since” in v 4a present difficulties. Cf. 11:1. It would be possible to re¬ 
store “who brought you out,” as in LXX. This is a common idiom; and it 
would improve the poetry. The missing participle mo$V would then paral¬ 
lel mdsia*. The formula may, however, be a deliberate abbreviation, as in 
12 : 10 . 

4b. known . In speaking of their idolatry, there is no concession that 
they have come to know any other gods. Yahweh alone is real. In turning 
to rival, imaginary deities, they have not denied but forgotten Yahweh (v 
6b). Since the perfect of yada* is generally used for present knowledge, 
acquired in the past and retained, the imperfect used here is more likely to 
be pluperfect than future. 

5 a. / knew you . Once again the first-person pronoun is prominent, as in 
v 4. Hos 11:1 speaks of c allin g Israel as a child “from Egypt.” Here no 
kinship term is used to indicate the relationship in the verb “I came to 
know you.” To judge from 2:16, it is marriage, and in sequence with 
Egypt this suggests the wilderness wanderings as the historical moment. 

5b. drought . This is the only occurrence of this root in Hebrew. Its 
equivalent is 'eres siya; see the Note on 2:5. The Akkadian la’dbu, “to 
exhaust,” as with a fever, shows a different semantic development (CAD 
L:6). 

6a. When I fed them. This verse traces Israel’s deterioration step by 
step. It is a common story; cf. Deut 8:11-20. LXX begins it in v 5 by 
reading: “I pastured them [i.e. r‘y not yd"] in the desert.” This appears to 
be an intrusion from the next line. The emphasis on the barrenness of the 
land highlights the incredible feat of Yahweh in providing food so miracu- 
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lously. The story properly begins in v 6 with kemo re'tfim, “when I fed 
them,” rather than MT’s “in accord with their pasture” (cf. Wolff 
1974:220). 

they were self-satisfied, . In the step-by-step development, there is no 
need to remove the second form of sb‘ as a dittograph. The argument that 
prosperity (due entirely to Yahweh’s bounty) leads to complacency and 
forgetfulness is made in Hos 4:7, Deuteronomy 32, and Deuteronomy gen¬ 
erally; it is developed in Jeremiah 2. 

6b. they forgot . Cf. Hos 2:15. 

7a. / will be. The use of the form ’eht may pun on the divine name 
'ehyeh both here, and in w 10 and 14, in which it seems to be an interrog¬ 
ative particle. 

like a lion . The image of Yahweh ripping his people to pieces like an 
enraged beast has already been used in 5:14. The list of animals here 
makes the passage quite terrifying. It is hard to tell whether w 7-8 are a 
threat or a description of punishment already inflicted. The lion-bear se¬ 
quence occurs in Amos 5:19. 

7b. watch . See Jer 5:26. 

8a. she-bear. The simile is hackneyed (I Sam 17:34-37; II Sam 17:8; 
Prov 17:12; 28:15; cf. Dan 7:5), but there is theology in it. The bear 
takes god-like vengeance by tearing to pieces the children of those who 
snatched her cubs from her; her rage is blind. The imagery is used to 
stress a particular quality in an animal in which it exceeds or surpasses 
humans. 

8b. lion. Kuhnigk (1974:150) emends to read Whim sm kl b\ “All 
who come eat them,” a remarkably euphemistic change, without textual 
support. 

wild animals. On wild animals as the instruments of God’s judgment, 
see the Notes on 2:14,20. 

tear. The same verb as in 14:1. 

9-11. The form-critical character of w 9-11, whether a speech or a 
fragment, cannot be established. The passage is unifi ed by its form of ad¬ 
dress, second person throughout, and by the discussion of Yahweh as 
helper and leader, in contrast to human kings and princes. To call it a 
disputation does not provide a basis for firm interpretation; the situation 
of use cannot be recovered. The taunting question in v 10 could serve rhe¬ 
torical purposes. 

As a record of history, the passage continues the recital that began in 
v 2. The most notable example of a single king, given in anger, and taken 
away in wrath, is Saul. If, as seems likely, two kings are involved, then the 
order is reversed. The new king is given after the former king has been re¬ 
moved : both were the objects of divine wrath. The best candidates would 
seem to be Zechariah, Shallum, and Menahem. 
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9a. / will destroy you . The interpretation of MTs Ihtk can hardly be 
separated from the use of the same root elsewhere in Hosea. In 11:9 (in 
connection with Ephraim again!), the Pi'el describes Yahweh’s destructive 
action. In 9:9 it describes the nation’s self-destruction. Here MT reads 
“he has ruined you,” i.e. Yahweh has ruined Israel. In the surrounding 
text, Yahweh speaks in the first person; hence our reading sihattlkd, “I 
will destroy you,” is best (so Wolff 1974:220, after the Syriac). The line 
sums up the statements made about God’s destructive punishments. The 
same verb is used to describe the work of the Flood and the fall of the 
Cities of the Plain. In Exod 32:7 it describes idolatry as self-destruction; 
cf. Deut 9:12. 

9b. MT seems to mean “in/with me, in/with your help,” or “although/ 
for your help is in me.” LXX points to ' dzerekd , “your helpers.” The 
helpers, accomplices, would share Israel’s fate. The contrast, however, 
seems to be between Yahweh’s role as “helper” and his role as destroyer. 
It is this conflict of roles that causes the anguish in Yahweh’s mind 
(11:8). Although apparently abstract, “help” is a common epithet of 
God (Exod 18:4; Ps 146:5). The sense of the line only emerges if an 
ellipsis of p$‘, “to rebel,” is recognized. 

10-11. These verses belong together. They deal once more with the ap¬ 
pointment of a king at Israel’s request (v 10b) and his removal in divine 
anger (v 11). The tradition that kingship was forced from Yahweh 
derives from I Samuel 8, on which see McCarter (1980); cf. Judges 9. If 
an individual monarch is referred to by the singular noun, the classic case 
is Saul. There are several other cases of dynastic termination in the north¬ 
ern kingdom which would qualify, for example, the dynasties of Jeroboam 
I, Baasha, Omri, and finally Jehu. The imperfect verbs in v 11 are past 
tense; v lib does not seem to be forecasting the eventual cessation of the 
monarchy. The phrase “king and princes” takes us back to c 7 (cf. 3:4), 
suggesting that more recent kings are meant. Verse 11a may contain the 
one-sided statement that even the original concession was an act of divine 
wrath; the acquiescence in I Sam 8:22 is bland by comparison. The 
reason for Yahweh’s anger is stated in v 10a, an overreliance on human 
rulers, though the verse is not entirely clear. “Your judges” probably cor¬ 
responds to “princes” (as in c 7) and the one who saves you or brings vic¬ 
tory may be a designation of the king. This long phrase then serves as an¬ 
tecedent to ' aser . 

10a. With Wolff (1974:221) and Kuhnigk (1974:150) we render *hy 
(cf. ’ayyeh, ’ay) “where.” The sense of the lines is combinatory: “Where 
are your king and judges who were to bring you victory in all your cities?” 
Kuhnigk’s suggestion (1974:150-151) to read ‘ryh as a word for “rulers,” 
cf. Ugaritic gyr, “to protect,” is attractive but the need to refer to the beth 
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essentiae and the resultant simplification of the syntax do not recommend 
the solution. 

12-13. The discourse switches to the third person. The connections are 
hard to find here: “Ephraim” in v 12 may balance “Israel” in v 9; cf. both 
in v 1. In v 13, the birth pangs are those of the mother, which affect the 
unborn child; the child, being foolish, does not even go about getting bom 
properly. If v 14 continues this narrative, it is not clear what event it 
describes. 

12. The connection of 13:12 with its context is not easy to trace; nei¬ 
ther of the adjacent verses seems to throw light on it; perhaps it is a com¬ 
pletely self-contained oracle. The only clue gleaned from the context is 
that the prophet’s tone is disapproving. It may describe the great heavenly 
book mentioned by Moses in Exod 32:32, or the burden put on the head 
of the goat of the demon Azazel in the Day of Atonement ritual (Lev 
16:21). Wolff associates srwr with a legal document (1974:221, 227) 
and spwnh with a treasure, but the split is questionable. 

Vuillenmier-Bessard (1958) has sugested that the imagery is derived 
from the practice of wrapping up precious manuscripts and putting them 
in storage. The MSS found at Qumran afford the best-known example, but 
opinions differ as to the reason why these documents were placed in the 
caves, some carefully protected by sealed earthenware jars. There are 
three theories. (1) The caves were used as a library annex, and the scrolls 
were kept there as a normal practice of the community. (2) The caves 
were used as a Genizah, the last resting place of MSS no longer in use, put 
in a safe place to protect them from profanation. (3) The MSS were hid¬ 
den in the caves in an emergency when the community was in danger, with 
the intention of retrieving them once the danger was past; it is assumed 
that the community was wiped out by the Romans and the MSS were 
never recovered. Vuillenmier-Bessard’s theory is that srr describes the 
wrapping of a scroll in fabric and sealing in a jar, while spn refers to con¬ 
cealment in an inaccessible place, such as a cave. 

Jeremiah stored the title deed to his family estate in an earthenware jar, 
to keep it safe “for a long time” (Jer 32:14). The intention was to re¬ 
trieve it in the future, when it would be needed to establish ownership. 

The metaphor of wrapping up and putting in storage is applied, not to a 
scroll but to “iniquity // sin.” If these nouns have their usual abstract 
meaning, what does it mean to pack up iniquity, and to hide sin away? It 
could mean simply to leave sin concealed, that is, not to admit it. Some¬ 
thing more deliberate seems intended. The iniquity, like a scroll, is some¬ 
thing precious to be stored away safely for future use. Vuilleumier-Bes- 
sard says that fourteen out of eighteen occurrences of spn in the Bible 
refer to the hiding of something valuable for safekeeping, so that sapun 
comes to mean precisely “hidden treasure” (= ma^punim in Obad 6). 
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If, as we have already seen elsewhere, ’awon and hatta’t are used con¬ 
cretely for “idols,” then what is described here is the removal of idols to 
safe storage, with the intention of retrieving them again in the future. Cf. 
Hosea’s references to precious treasure in 9:6; 13:15. 

We are handicapped by not knowing who is the implied subject of the 
passive verbs. In Isa 65:16 sin is forgiven when God hides it from his 
sight. Cf. the last line of v 14 here. 

13. This verse may be a fragment of the Jacob traditions; perhaps the 
first line of v 15 belongs with it. The incident that comes to mind is Gen 
25:22-26; cf. Gen 38:27-30. In other passages referring to the patriarch, 
Hosea makes the point that the present conduct of Israel the nation was 
already manifest in the character of Jacob the ancestor. Yet the allusions 
of v 13 are obscure in relation to the story of Jacob; obscure as an exam¬ 
ple of the nation’s behavior; and obscure in relation to its context, since 
little connection can be found with either v 12 or v 15. The childbirth tra¬ 
dition in Jeremiah 6 and 22, and in the apocalypses refer to the woman 
rather than the child. 

The verse shows signs of careful internal organization although the lines 
are quite upeven in length. Verses 13aA and 13b have references to labor 
in childbirth. Verses 13aB and 13b both have “not”; the “not standing” is 
a sign of “unwisdom.” The impetuosity of the child is disapproved. 

13a. childbirth. The word frebel, “pain” (generally plural), is nearly al¬ 
ways used of the pains of childbirth. The focus is on the plight of the 
mother, but as a metaphor it can be applied to a man (cf. Jer 30:6). 
Verse 13a says literally “The pains of a woman in childbirth have come 
to/for him.” It may be that the metaphor is used in the same fashion as 
Jer 30:6, though the remainder of the verse finds evidence of unwisdom in 
the behavior of the child being bom. Verse 13a thus means that labor 
pains “for him” have come (to his mother); the time is called “the break¬ 
ing out of children.” The latter expression is not entirely clear. In the plu¬ 
ral misbere-yam means breaking waves of the sea; II Kings 19:3 (=Isa 
37:3) suggests that the masber is the cervix itself, “the place where 
children break out,” rather than a time. Here, the temporal use is clear, 
however: the second stage of delivery is perilous, and when there is no 
strength for giving birth the agony is prolonged. The blessings of a speedy 
delivery are celebrated in Isa 66:7-11 (Isa 66:7 contains the same idiom 
as Hos 13:13a, with lah instead of 16). If the second stage is protracted, 
it can be fatal for the mother (Gen 35:16-19), injurious or fatal for the 
child. The child here endangers his mother. The use of *et is unusual; it is 
more often followed by an infinitive (Hos 10:12; cf. ‘et yoledd in Mic 5:2; 
cf. Qoh 3:2; Job 39:1-2; Gen 38:27). 

unwise child. With ben Id’ hakarn , compare ' dm lo’-yabin (4:14) and 
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note the discontinuous construction, ben ... Id’ ya'amod, a closer paral¬ 
lel. The motif of unwisdom continues from references in early chapters to 
rejection of the knowledge of God. 

14. In Israelite monotheism Yahweh’s powers are comprehensive. He is 
not just a god of one thing; he embraces the functions of the rival gods he 
eliminates. He absorbs the attributes of other gods, and sometimes takes 
on their names. The name of Yahweh was not consistently supplemented 
by the names of superseded gods whose attributes he absorbed. Thus Yah¬ 
weh acquired all the attributes of Mot (Death), but he is never called this 
name. He could take on the name El safely, but sparingly. The title Adon 
was similarly compatible with his place as supreme deity. Other Canaanite 
appellatives, such as Baal (“master”) and Milk (“king”) were more dubi¬ 
ous, and in due time the former was banned (see 2:18) and the latter 
used only as a common noun, not as one of God’s names. 

This conflict of ideas can still be glimpsed in v 14. Mot is a power from 
whose grasp people must be rescued. Sheol and Death are at base aspects 
of the same divine being and his place. Mot reigns in Sheol, and either or 
both may represent both god and realm; myd would seem to go with both 
terms. There is no trace of the myth in which Mot overcomes the god who 
claims supreme power, as in the case of Baal at Ugarit. Yahweh is the liv¬ 
ing god (Hos 2:1) who never dies (Hab 1:12). Plague and pestilence are 
his servants (Hab 3:5), not in Mot’s retinue. Now, in fact, the death of 
Death is brought about by Deber and Qefeb, instruments of Yahweh. 

14a. ransomed . . . redeemed . This positive assertion is the answer to 
the death threatened in v 13. Both Kuhnigk (1974:152) and Wolff 
(1974:221) read v 14a as interrogative. Compare, rather, the relationship 
of the resurrection passage in Hos 6:1-3 to its context (preceding and fol¬ 
lowing). For the language of redemption, see Exodus 15 and Psalm 78 
(w 35,42). Yahweh’s role as Redeemer arises from a kin relationship and 
the duty of kinsfolk is to rescue. The figure of ransom is not developed in 
the detail of a payment made to a captor (or slave owner) for the release 
of a relative. The emphasis of v 14 is on the destruction of death by force. 

14b. Where are . The form ’eht is difficult. It can be taken as (1) an in¬ 
terrogative, reading ’ayyeh for MT; (2) a Qal verb form, with the later 
Greek versions and the Vulgate (cf. Wolff 1974:221) (“I am your 
plagues”); (3) a Hip‘il verb form (“I bring about your plagues”); (4) a 
proper name, a variant of Yahweh, as elsewhere in Hosea (“Ehi/Ehyeh 
is your plagues”); (5) an exclamatory particle (“Alas for your plagues!”), 
in which case v 14b would be an expansion of v 14a, a listing of the 
dangers from which God delivers his people. The third possibility is mor¬ 
phologically unlikely; the first and fifth can hardly be distinguished from 
each other. The fourth can be set aside because the form does not occur in 
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clear contexts. The choice among the alternatives is hard to make. The 
allusions in I Cor 15:55 and Rev 6:8 are of little help. 

your. Both the suffixes can also be read as emphatic k’s (Andersen 
1969b) within construct chains: “the plagues of Death,” “the destruction 
of Sheol.” 

plagues . . . ravages. Deber and qefeb occur in parallel in Ps 91:6, and 
the association with demons is palpable in the context. Qefeb is parallel to 
resep in Deut 32:24, and resep and deber are parallel in Hab 3:5. Deber 
is one of the traditional destroyers, and is the most widespread of the three 
terms. The vocalization here points to Qdteb, a collective in parallel with 
the plural “plagues.” This language is thus somewhat removed from the 
demonology of the singular forms. 

Qeteb does not occur often enough for its denotation to be determined. 
The attribute mertri in Deut 32:24 is found again only in Sir 11:4. It 
seems to be related to menrfxt (Ezek 21:11), with connotations of bitter¬ 
ness. One of Yahweh’s destroyers in Isa 28:2 is sa'ar qateb, “a storm of 
stings.” Perhaps wind-borne biting insects (mosquitoes) are meant. Kuh- 
nigk (1974:152-153) in rendering dbr as “goads,” and Wolff (1974:221) 
with “thorns” and “stings” underestimate the numinous realm. 

The cause of sorrow. Noham is a hapax legomenon. The meaning of the 
last line of v 14 and its connection with the rest of the discourse are 
unclear. Noham probably denotes the grief of repentance, or its source. 
To be hidden from the face of God is to be excluded from his presence 
and favor (Gen 4:14). Why should God banish regret, unless it is the es¬ 
chatological abolition of all sorrow promised in Isa 25:8, a hope of joy 
that will reach a crescendo in Hosea 14? But the line may describe the 
suppression of God’s own compassion (cf. 11:8) in a severe mood har¬ 
monious with v 11 or v 15. The Nip'al verb may be reflexive and nhm 
some sort of agent: “The one who repented concealed himself from my 
eyes.” Cf. the Genesis accounts of Adam and Cain. 

15. This verse can be construed as seven short lines. The devastating 
effect of the east wind is described in four lines of poetry. A connection 
between v 15a and v 15bB might be suspected because of the reiterated 
hu\ Cf. v 13 as well. 

15a. wild. The traditional interpretation “fruitful” ( KJV ) supposes a 
misspelling of the root pry. Ephraim has been called pere\ “ass,” in Hos 
8:9, with a play on the sound of the name, and the root here is pr’, “to be 
wild,” an elative Hip 4 il denominative of pere*. In the patriarchal traditions 
this notion refers to Ishmael (Gen 16:12), or to Joseph (Gen 49:22); 
here it is linked to a descendant group. 

among his brothers. MT reads “a son of brothers.” LXX reads “be¬ 
tween brothers.” Bn would be the correct spelling for the preposition “be- 
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tween” in northern orthography. The emendation of 'hym to a form of 
*fyw, “reed,”’ is unnecessary (Wolff 1974:222). 

15b. The east wind . The line describes the terrible rising of sirocco, the 
east wind. The parsing by Wolff (1974:228-229), “The East Wind will 
come as Yahweh’s wind,” is defensible but the result is bland. 

will dry up . MT apparently, “he will be ashamed.” We can read ybs 
with a Qumran text (Testuz 1955; Wolff 1974:222; Kuhnigk 
1974:152-153), or more simply take ybws as derived from a byform of 
the root yb$, rather than from bw$ t “to be ashamed.” 

treasure . In Jeremiah the three common destroyers are plague, drought, 
and sword. Here, w 15b and 14:1 complete the trio begun eariier in the 
chapter, and describe devastation wrought by war. The subject of “plun¬ 
der” cannot be Ephraim (the victim). It could be Yahweh, indirectly; no 
human invader is identified here. When Jeremiah and Ezekiel have a 
fourth destroyer, it is wild animals; cf. w 7-8. 

attractive objects . The same phrase occurs in Nah 2:10; Jer 25:34; I 
Chron 32:27; 36:10; and Dan 11:8 in a variety of contexts which suggest 
the treasures of palace or temple looted by a conqueror. The use of the 
root fymd in 9:6 suggests that these valuable utensils are the images of sil¬ 
ver and gold. This provides a connection with 13:2. In 9:6 the spoiler is 
Egypt; in 10:6 the image is taken as tribute to Assyria. Here there is no 
hint as to which of these is the plunderer; but note Assyria in 14:4. 

14:1a. guilty. Cf. 13:1. Wolff’s rendering (1974:222-223), “Samaria 
must bear her guilt,” is tendentious. This last reference to Samaria com¬ 
pletes the series in 7:1; 8:5,6; and 10:5,7. Kuhnigk’s use (1974:153) of 
supposed ’sm, “to be ruined” (cf. smm ), eliminates the 13:1-14:1 link. 
rebelled . The verb mry has associations with the wilderness rebellions, 
lb. They will fall . The kings; see 7:7. The pronouns change throughout 
this verse — “her God” (Samaria’s); “their infants”; “his pregnant 
women.” If, as usual, “his” refers to Ephr aim , “their” refers to the whole 
nation. There is no indication why such a distinction should be made at 
this point. 

His pregnant women . The subject is f pi, but the verb is m pi. The in¬ 
consistency is jarring, especially in that the passive here matches the pas¬ 
sive yrfsw, “they will be smashed.” Reading ybq ( w as an active form 
would introduce a new subject. The temptation to correct the text should 
be resisted since MT is more likely correct (so also Wolff 1974:222) and 
we simply are not interpreting it correctly. Perhaps 'llyhm is the control¬ 
ling subject of both verbs: both infants and pregnant women will be 
smashed and ripped open, though this seems unlikely. 



XXIII. RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT: 
RETURN, RENUNCIATION, AND 

RESTORATION 

(14:2-10) 


The people are implored to address Yahweh 
14:2a Return, O Israel, to Yahweh your God, 

2b although you have stumbled in your iniquity. 

3 a Bring vows with you. 

Return to Yahweh. 

3b Say to him: “You will forgive all iniquity — 
accept all that is good. 

Let us pay in full the promises we have made. 

4a Assyria will not rescue us. 

We will not ride on horses. 

4b We will never again say ‘Our god’ to the work of our 

hands. 

— for the orphan is pitied by you.” 


Yahweh’s reply is sketched out 
5 a I will heal their apostasy, 

I will love them generously, 

5b for my anger has turned back from him . 

6a I will be like the dew for Israel. 

6b He will prosper like the crocus 

and will strike his roots like the Lebanon crocus. 
7a His suckers will spread everywhere. 

7b His Glory will be like the olive tree 

and his fragrance like the Lebanon olive. 

8 a Once again those who live in his shadow will flourish. 

Like grain they will prosper. 

8b Like the vine is his remembrance 
and the wine of Lebanon. 

9a Ephraim, I won’t deal with idols any more. 

I have answered and have watched him . 
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9b lam like a luxuriant fir tree. 

Your fruit is obtained from me. 

Coda 

10a Whoever is wise 

let him understand these things. 
Whoever is intelligent 
let him learn them. 

10b The paths of Yahweh are upright. 
The righteous will walk in them. 
Sinners will stumble in them. 


NOTES 


14:2-10. This discourse is a fitting conclusion to the entire prophecy. Its 
note is entirely positive: the repentance of Israel is matched by the for¬ 
giveness of Yahweh. The restoration of the nation is described in extrava¬ 
gant terms. As a recapitulation, most of its vocabulary can be found in 
earlier parts of the prophecy. Similar techniques of composition are used, 
and help to explain many apparent inconcinnities. 

As elsewhere, the nation is addressed as singular (v 2) or plural (v 3); 
it responds “we” (w 3b-4). 

The most prominent feature is a marvelous speech made by God 
(w 5-9). It contains the kinds of alternations used elsewhere. First Yah¬ 
weh speaks about his attitude to “them” (v 5a), then about “him” (w 
5b-7), and about “them” (v 8). Note the chiasm. Verse 9 opens and 
closes with a second-person address which encloses third-person usage. 

The exhortation to “you” (pi) (v 3a) finds its response in w 3b-4a. 
The opening exhortation to “you” (s) in v 2 finds its response in v 9. “Is¬ 
rael” in v 2 and “Ephraim” in v 9 (both singular passages) constitute an 
important inclusion. This leaves the referent of the plural passages to be 
identified. Unless this variation between singular and plural is immaterial, 
which is unlikely, usage in other parts of the prophecy suggests that plural 
passages refer to the nation as a whole — Israel and Ephraim or Judah to¬ 
gether. 

Hosea 14 is thus an elaborate dialogue between Yahweh and Israel. The 
verbum dicendi is not used, except in v 3b, but the identity of the speakers 
is seldom in dotibt. Here, as elsewhere, it is impossible to separate the 
prophet from his God and w 2-4 may be an exhortation by Hosea or one 
he attributes to Yahweh. Verse 9 is difficult in this regard. We prefer to 
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take it as a continuation of Yahweh’s speech, but it is possible to regard it 
as alternating dialogue. The opening of the verse would be address to God 
by Ephraim. The nation would be saying, “What have I to do with idols 
any more?” and the first word would identify the speaker. Like “Israel” in 
v 2, a name, standing alone at such a point, would normally be vocative. 
A careful study of the biblical practice of reporting dialogue without iden¬ 
tifying the dramatis personae or using verbs of speaking has been made by 
Gordis (1971:104-159). He has identified an example similar to Hos 
14:9 in Jer 50:7, where the word “Yahweh” at the end of the verse fits 
neither rhythm nor sense, and has accordingly been excised by LXX and 
some critics. Gordis (1971:115) links it to Jer 50:8 as dramatis persona 
of the ensuing speech; as such it could be a gloss. That 'ant has an intro¬ 
ductory function (=“I say”) in Qoh 8:2 is commonly recognized, and 
the same could be true in v 9aB here, since the pronoun is redundant with 
a finite verb. 

It may be that the whole discourse is uttered by God. He issues a two¬ 
fold invitation (w 2-3a), and prescribes the speeches to be made in re¬ 
sponse (w 3b-4). Finally he predicts what he will say in reply (w 5-9). 

The invitations to “you” (s) and “you” (pi) and the responses “we” 
(Israel) and “I” (Yahweh) are arranged chiastically, with the speech of 
promise between the last two. This antiphonal chorus, with its escha¬ 
tological setting, reminds us of 2:23-25. The verb ( and is used in both 
places. The reference to grain, (olive) oil, and wine in w 7-8 matches the 
participation of these crops in the eschatological chorus of c 2. There all 
the parties have something to say, as new relationships are declared. 

This discourse has not been developed far in the direction of poetry. 
Verse 4a is a bicolon. Otherwise the best art is reserved for the rhapsody 
in w 5-8. The discourse is all of a piece, and is not easily broken into 
constituent passages. The lines from v 6b to v 7 have a certain symmetry, 
with two bicola of similar structure, w 6b and 7b, around the central line, 
v 7a. The most striking thing about this poem of promise is its use of 
similes. The multiplication of similes is characteristic of Hosea; they are 
numerous, and often come in clusters. Here there are eight similes in ten 
lines (w 6-8): the dew, the crocus, Lebanon, the olive, Lebanon, grain, 
the vine, the wine of Lebanon. The second and sixth of these use the verb 
pr/t. To this list should be added “like a fir tree,” in v 9b. Lebanon enters 
into these comparisons three times. Although chiefly renowned for its ce¬ 
dars, the comparisons here seem to be restricted to agricultural produce. 
We have the crocus of Lebanon, the olive of Lebanon, and the wine of 
Lebanon. These are also a few of the links between c 14 and the Song of 
Songs, treated by Wolff (1974:234) and by Pope (1977). The impression 
is given that Lebanon is fabulous, an eschatological paradise (Wolff 
1974:236). 
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14:2a. Return. Repentance, of which return from political exile is a sym¬ 
bol, is meant; swb is a common word in Hosea. The command in the sin¬ 
gular to the nation is restricted to v 2, since it is unlikely that “accept all 
that is good” in v 3b is another such. Subd in v 2a parallels Subu in v 3a. 
Different prepositions are used. For 'ad see Amos 4:6,8,9,10,11; Isa 9:12. 
On repentance, see the Note on 11:8. 

3b. Say. The third of three imperative verbs. 

forgive. The final answer to God’s opening statement that never again 
would he forgive them; see the Note on 1:6. 

all iniquity. A parade example of a discontinuous construct chain. 
Wolff (1974:231), on the supposed basis of LXX, emends kl to bl, but 
the result is unconvincing. Others (e.g. Harper, p. 411) interpret kl adver¬ 
bially, but it belongs with the noun ‘wn. MT, properly understood, has 
the correct reading. This prayer is completed by the otherwise isolated 
statement at the end of v 4b — “the orphan is pitied by you” — so that 
this speech is enclosed by an appeal to God’s mercy. The prayer has 
seven lines, three positive, three negative, and the conclusion. 

accept. This is another command embedded in the prayer. In 8:3 Yah- 
weh is called “Good,” and in 3:5 the people return to Yahweh’s 
“goodness.” Those confessing sin here ask God to accept their goodness, 
specifically their good words ( dbrym ), as in v 3a (similarly Wolff 
1974:231). As a parallel to the petition, “Forgive all sin,” qah tob could 
be taken as “Accept (us), O Good One,” with Kuhnigk (1974:154—155). 

Let us pay. The cohortative shows that this is the consequence of ac¬ 
ceptance, not the grounds of acceptance. 

promises . MT reads prym t “steers.” LXX renders “fruit,” as if reading 
pry. There is no need to delete the mem of MT; it is an unassailable exam¬ 
ple of the enclitic particle, as Wolff (1974:231) and Kuhnigk 
(1974:154—156) allow; the latter also allows for a bovine pun in a bit of 
bet-hedging. The writer to the Hebrews identified the “fruit of the lips” as 
“the sacrifice of praise to God” (13:15; Buchanan 1972:236-237). There 
is nothing in this that a prophet would have disagreed with; but Hosea 
also intended a return to the proper offerings of real fruit. Fruit of lips 
must mean the vows and promises made, including not only offerings but 
commitment in worship and service. 

4a. Assyria. As throughout the prophecy political and religious declen¬ 
sion go hand in hand, so in repentance alien gods and alien overlords are 
renounced. 

rescue. The same verb as in 13:10; cf. 1:7. 

horses. This seems to refer to battle and alliances, but the situation is 
not clear. 
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4b. Our god. Cf. Deut 6:4. Contrast 13:2. 

pitied. The same root as in 1:6. This prayer has six vocabulary connec¬ 
tions with the second birth oracle — again , forgive , pity , rescue, horses , 
our God. This is impressive evidence that c 14 is not a makeshift addition 
by a later scribe (so Wolff 1974:231-232); it is woven into the fabric of 
the whole work. The line also links with v 3: Yahweh will forgive because 
he is kind to orphans. This must be an allusion to the fatherlessness of Is¬ 
rael and Ephraim. The “you” (s) passages form an envelope around “we” 
passages. 

5-8. All the horror of the preceding judgments is canceled by the ardor 
of this promise. It is Yahweh’s last word, and it is a word of life. The criti¬ 
cism that concludes that everything optimistic in Hosea is a scribal addi¬ 
tion reasons in a circle; there is no proof that Hosea was a prophet of un¬ 
mitigated doom. On the contrary, his own passion revealed a power in love 
which many waters could not quench. It could not be less so with God, 
whose final word is “I will love them generously” (v 5a). 

5a. heal. Cf. the hope expressed in 6:1. 

them . The two lines in v 5a has “their” and “them”; the next has “him,” 
Israel. 

love. As in 3:1. 

5b. anger. See 11:9; 13:11. There is no explanation of how God’s anger 
is appeased, except that his ultimate nature is compassion. Yet Hosea’s 
apparent illustration, pity for the orphan, does not reach the extreme of 
pardon for the guilty sinner; it must be taken literally: Ephraim/Israel is 
the orphan. 

6a. dew. In 6:4; 13:3 this provides an illustration of Ephraim’s ephem¬ 
eral loyalty; here an illustration of Yahweh’s loyalty, benign and healing. 
Cf. Deut 32:2. 

6b. strike. Hosea has several times used forms morphologically jussive 
as indicatives, including this word in 6:1, where it is past. Here the verb 
has no connotations of injury. 

Lebanon. Wolff (1974:232, 235) silently expands the first occurrences 
of Lebanon to refer to the forest, which may be correct but requires some 
notice. We prefer to think of the crocus and olive tree of Lebanon, rather 
than the cedars. 

7 a. suckers. Ynqt is a general term for runners or tendrils, applicable to 
vine (Ps 80:12) or cedar (Ezek 17:22). The language applies to a tree, 
not the crocus. The image is not a new one for Israel, although the elabo¬ 
rate treatment in Psalm 80 and Ezekiel 17 is later. 

Since the word ynqt is feminine, the subject (primary) of verb ylkw 
should be JTjfyH'. Perhaps Lebanon throughout stands for “cedars” with 
their shade and roots, and the like. 
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spread. Literally “walk.” For another verb of motion, ys*, see Job 8:16. 
This resuscitation is rather like the figure developed in Job 14:7-9 (An¬ 
dersen 1976a:171-172). 

7b. fragrance . See Cant 4:11 (Pope 1977:486-487). The word here 
may form a combination with hwd, “his splendid fragrance.” 

8a. Once again. Literally, “they (re)turn.” The verb swb here is an aux¬ 
iliary with yehayyti and not a direct description of a return from exile. Cf. 
Wolff (1974:232). The emendation to “my shadow” simplifies the dia¬ 
logue but again without due warrant; cf. Lam 4:20 on the shadow-figure. 

Like grain. The preposition k in the following line does double duty. 
Those who dwell in the shade of the great tree, presumably God or at 
God’s behest, will again prosper like grain, a sign of settlement and 
renewed prosperity. 

8b. vine. This may belong with Lebanon in the next line, in the implied 
phrase gepen hayyayin (Num 6:4; Judg 13:14). 

9. This verse is replete with echoes of the preceding material which it 
recapitulates and climaxes. 

9a. idols. The choice of the noun is significant. This is the final act of 
renouncing Baal. We agree with both Wolff (1974:233) and Kuhnigk 
(1974:156) in crediting this renunciation to Yahweh; Kuhnigk takes ly as 
a third-person form and Wolff emends to Iw with LXX. On the idiom see 
Wolff (1974:237) and Brown (1966:99). 

any more. ‘Od here matches ‘od in v 4. 

have watched . Kuhnigk’s rendering (1974:156-157), “I have appeared 
to him,” is attractive, but the supposed Ugaritic cognate involved and the 
action it describes are both difficult. 

9b. luxuriant . The emphasis is not on the color, but on the abundance 
of foliage. Yahweh is like a leafy tree under which the returnees find shade 
and shelter; or there may be a reference to a tree of life (Wolff 1974:251). 

Your fruit. The fruit to be offered in worship is, in fact, God’s gift. Part 
of the intention of worship is to acknowledge this fact. This is what Israel 
had forgotten (2:10). “Fruit” thus occurs in w 3 and 9. 

10. The final verse is evidently a piece of advice to the reader. It seems 
to imply that the prophecy has already become an object of study and a 
guide to life. Although somewhat intellectual (it emphasizes wisdom, un¬ 
derstanding, and knowledge), it is in keeping with the concerns of the 
prophecy. The author, whether Hosea or another, characterizes idolatry as 
ignorance and folly (4:6,14). His concern is for knowledge of God 
(4:1,6; 6:3). Most recently Israel has been called an unwise son 
(13:13). The distinctively Hosean vocabulary includes ksl and ps‘ (Wolff 
1974:239). The overall pattern of the forms of ksl is noteworthy. 
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4:5 

HOSEA 

kasalta 

A 


kasal 

B 

5:5 

yikkaselti 

C 


kasal 

B 

14:2 

kasalta 

A 

14:10 

yikkaseltX 

C 


The overall alternation in cc 4 and 5 gives the patterns AB and CB, which 
are bridged by the elimination of the common term in c 14. 

The contrast between wisdom and folly, which correspond to right¬ 
eousness and wickedness, is a Wisdom theme (Psalm 1). The good person 
walks “in the ways of the Lord,” an activity essentially ethical. 

Verse 10 is a complete poem in itself, and is neatly made. The opening 
injunctions (in which mi does double duty) are characteristic of Wisdom 
discourse. The concluding tricolon is linked by the three plural nouns — 
“upright,” “righteous,” “Sinners.” The first two lines have two positive 
words. The last two have “in them.” The matching verbs contrast. 

If we take “upright” and “righteous” as synonyms, we leave the prevail¬ 
ing interpretation of v lObA as a verbless clause, and suppose that its 
grammar is the same as the following parallel; in the phrases “in 
them”//“(in) the Lord’s paths,” the preposition would do retroactive 
double duty. The verb “walk” would be understood as operating equally 
in both lines. We would translate then “The upright walk in the paths of 
Yahweh.” 



APPENDIX: HOSEA’S REFERENCES 

TO PAGAN GODS 


The pagan practices attacked by Hosea are not easy to identify. The com¬ 
ponents of sexual license and magic were present, along with idolatry; 
human sacrifice, primarily and perhaps exclusively that of infants, was 
also involved. Only one god is named — Baal. But many other words are 
used to refer, with degrees of transparency, to rival gods. Some of these 
are fe minin e, suggesting that at least one goddess is also present. The most 
obvious candidate is Baal’s (or Yahweh’s) consort. Our ignorance of 
Canaanite religion during this period, from its own sources, prevents us 
from naming this goddess. We cannot confidently bring in evidence from 
other times and places, such as Late Bronze Age Ugarit, or even contem¬ 
porary adjacent Phoenicia. 

The number of terms used by Hosea to designate pagan deities is re¬ 
markable. We cannot insist that they all denote specific gods. In fact, we 
cannot prove that any except the generally recognized ones do, but these 
establish the usage, and encourage the search for more. Some of the sus¬ 
pected titles listed are epithets rather than names; it is difficult to distin¬ 
guish these. 

1. Words already recognized as designating pagan gods 

habba'al (2:10, [18]) 

Ba'al in 13:1 is probably the place Baal Peor (9:10). The plural form, 
habbe'alim (2:15,19; 11:2) could refer to the multiplicity of Baals, but 
more likely it imitates ’elohtm. The several plural nouns in the following 
inventory should be interpreted in the same way, and reflect prevailing 
usage. 

2. Technical words used specifically for idols 

masseka (13:2) — a cast image 
'afabbim (4:17; 8:4; 13:2)—idols 
pesllim (11:2) — images 

Cf. the familiar Deuteronomic ’eldhim ’aherim, “other gods” (3:1). 

3. Concrete nouns in the plural, which probably designate “Baal” 

9 Qhabim (8:9) — lovers 
me’ahabim (2:7,9,12,14,15)—lovers 
‘dgalim (13:2) — calves 
lewarim (12:12) — bulls 
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Some of these may refer to humans, and a double reference may also be 
intended. The unusual ' ohobam (9:10) may refer to the god as the 
“lover.” 

4. Abstract nouns used to refer to the god(s) 

’awen (12:12)—idols 

’onim (9:4)—idols 

boset (9:10) —shame 

$aw (5:11) —filth 

qalon (4:7; cf. 4:18) —ignominy 

saw* (12:12) —false gods 

seqer (7:1) —idol 

Note also bene ‘alwa, “wicked ones” (10:9). 

5. Concrete terms for the god as a material object 

ma'aseh harastm (13:2; cf. 8:6) —the work of artisans 
ma'aseh yadenti (14:4) —the work of our hands 
maqqel (4:12)—staff 

6. Parodies of traditional epithets 

kabod (9:11; 10:5)—glory 

Id’ ‘al (7:16) —no-god (*al is Yahweh in 11:7) 

$dr (9:13) —rival (cf. stir, “Rock”; esp. in Deut 32:31) 
qedosim (12:1) —holy gods (Yahweh is qados in 11:9) 

7. Other titles 

horeg (9:13) — the slayer 

rtiafy zentimm (4:12; 5:4) —a promiscuous spirit 

8. Titles of the god who rules in Samaria 

‘egel someron (8:5,6) —the calf of Samaria 
sekan someron (10:5) —the resident of Samaria 
someron malkdh (10:7) —the king of Samaria 
In the ' egel passages it is clear that the title refers to an idol. 

9. Feminine nouns used as titles of the goddess 

ht’t (10:8), cf. fyf — sin 

‘egldt bet ’awen (10:5), cf. 'egel — the heifers of Beth Awen 

‘es (4:12), cf. maqqel — wood 

‘esd (10:6)—image 

qalon (4:18) — ignominy 

rtiafy ’wth (4:19) —her lustful spirit 

Most of these have masculine counterparts, and some look like artificial 
feminine derivatives. On the plural formations, see the comment under 
No. 1. 

10. It is less certain that words like zimmd, “enormities” (6:9), and 
Sa'&rtiriyd, “disgusting things” (6:10), refer to deities. 
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child bearing 545 
child sacrifice 528 
childbirth 507, 538, 542, 589, 638 
children 122, 166, 386, 527, 591 
chimney 633 
chorus 117,118,265,286 
Chronicles 35, 40, 53-54, 144 
chronological 234, 294, 402, 418, 444 
chronology 35-36 
ciphers 119-20 
circumcision 203 
Cisjordan 525 
citadels 512 

Cities of the Plain 438, 588, 636 
city 436-37 
clause boundaries 484 
clause types 187-88 
clean sweep 180 

climactic 225, 234, 247, 252, 262, 284, 320, 
420, 465, 559, 576 

climax 141, 174, 200, 205, 210, 211, 227, 
240, 265, 271, 281, 283, 289, 327, 330, 

402, 418, 430, 459 
closure 463, 569 
cloud 427 

coda 452,460,502, 511,512 
Code of Hammurapi 275 
codes 119-20 

coherence 344, 539, 561, 569 

coherent 463 

coins 405 

cola 422 

colon 450, 567 

colonic structure and length 197, 218, 234, 
240, 246, 247, 278, 345, 350, 390, 417, 

503, 504, 511, 518, 519, 539, 561, 609, 

638, 640 
colophon 331 
color 647 
combination 376 

command 133, 154, 155, 156, 171, 278, 

485, 645 

co mm andment 151 
commerce 196 
commination 409 
comparison 360 
compassion 590 
compensation 518, 549 
conative 611, 612 
concrete 586 
concubine 160, 562 
concubines 304 
con demnations 515 
confederacy 198, 240 
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conjunctions, usage 128, 146, 173, 192-93, 

196, 235, 248, 250, 266, 270, 301, 335, 

345, 346, 350, 352, 353, 361, 363, 369, 

382, 390-91, 400, 409, 419, 422, 445, 446, 
454, 464, 472, 484, 486-89, 499, 504, 506, 
508, 510, 535, 597, 610, 617, 628, 633 

confession 416 
connections 241 
conqueror 641 
conquest 130, 179, 531 
conscience 538 
consequence 487 
conspirators 460 

construct 146, 183, 184, 231, 346, 378, 425, 
458, 546, 551, 554, 640 
construct chain, broken 67 
construct chain, discontinuous 645 
construct phrase 490 
construction, discontinuous 639 
consummation 288 
continuities 463 
cookery 465 
coordinated nouns 519 
coordination 192, 240, 472 
copyist 57 
correlatives 597 
correspondences 133 
cosmetics 225 
countercreed 231 
couplet 221 

Court History of David 66 
courtship 128, 131, 222, 264, 271, 272, 283, 
289 

covenant 41, 42, 44, 47, 116, 122, 124, 125, 
131, 134, 138, 159, 164, 166, 170, 192, 

197, 198, 199, 200, 202, 203, 206, 219, 

220, 221, 222, 230, 248, 255, 264, 265, 

269, 277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 284, 285, 

286, 289, 290, 328, 329, 334, 336, 340, 

353, 363, 383, 409, 418, 420-21, 424, 429, 
437, 438, 439, 468, 472, 482, 489, 491, 

504, 508-9, 516, 545, 554, 556, 576, 577, 
580, 581, 584, 588, 591, 602, 604, 605, 

606, 617 

covenants 502, 516, 572, 605 
craftsman 243 

creation 205, 240, 251, 266, 281, 287, 328, 
340, 438 

creator 336, 496 

credal hymns 615 

credal solemnity 596 

crime and punishment 50-51, 177, 219, 

351, 359 
crimes 336 
crocus 644 
crop 499 
cryptic 502, 582 

cult 48, 49, 75, 137, 159, 162, 230, 233, 

243, 244, 260, 279, 298, 303, 306, 323, 

324, 394, 398, 402, 430, 455, 457, 474, 

516, 522, 552, 559, 578, 623 
cult matters 372 
cult object 631 
cult pillars 306 
cult shrines 369 


cultic 362, 389, 526, 528 
cultic sites 416 

curses 328, 352, 429, 439, 499, 538, 546, 
588 

dagesh 298 
Dagon 206, 232 

Damascus 196, 403, 410, 466, 505 
Dan 493,610 
dancing 250 

Daniel 48, 143, 178, 257, 308 
darkness 429 
dating 144 
dative suffixes 254 
daughter of priest 370 
David 39, 54, 59, 76, 137, 149, 150, 175, 
182, 196, 202, 203, 208, 249, 255-56, 276, 
303, 304, 306, 307, 309, 588, 594, 603 
dawn 416,423,424 
dawns 609 
day 225,278 
Day of Atonement 637 
Day of Yahweh 175, 200, 210 
death 74, 129, 205, 276, 327, 429, 627, 639, 
640 

debauchery 459 
Deber 639 
Debir 273 
Deborah 404, 616 

Decalogue 65, 75, 131, 180, 323, 430, 437, 
441, 455, 509, 631 
deception 473 
decree 424 
defilement 391 
deity, female 366, 370 
deliverance 429 
deported 412 
depravity 118, 442 
deprivation 271 
desert 251, 264 
destruction 121, 335 
deterioration 634 
determinative 359 
Deutero-Hosea 68 

Deuteronomic/istic 53, 54, 55, 75, 134, 

147, 170, 178, 179, 182, 193, 194, 195, 

242, 262, 298, 354, 397, 408, 439, 473, 

649 

Deuteronomic idea 599 
Deuteronomic traditions 486 
Deuteronomy 56, 65, 131, 136, 243, 247, 
379, 569, 572, 577 
device 470 

device, literary 119, 120 
devices, structural 403 
devotion 474 
dew 427,646 
dialogue 62, 402, 643, 644 
diatribes 314 
Diblaim 171 
Diblatayim 171 
diphthongs 77 

diplomacy 44, 48, 50, 500, 503 
diplomatic 504 
direct address 45 
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Dis 257 

discourse 217, 227, 231, 241, 243, 277, 289, 
314, 322, 331, 352, 353, 424, 430, 431, 

444, 446, 482, 487, 627, 628, 643 
disease 387 
disgust 39 

dispersal, clause 126, 128, 130-31, 139, 

241, 271, 327, 374, 403, 416, 444, 477, 

484, 502, 537-38, 582, 583 
dispersion 122 
disputation 346 
dittography 369, 455, 635 
divination 158, 306, 364, 366 
divine anger 328, 636 
divine appellatives 326 
divine assembly 437 
divine beings 608 
divine call 465 
divine character 589 
divine council 44-45, 155, 206, 484 
divine grace 263 
divine judgment 252, 438 
divine justice 496-97 
divine love 379 
divine name 477 
divine punishment 369 
divine retribution 405 
divine speech 539 
divine titles 231 

divorce 124, 127, 128, 168, 218, 220, 221, 
222, 223, 224, 239, 301, 303, 545 
documentary analysis 131 
domino 463, 500 
Donor 272 
doom 220 

double duty 67, 189, 319, 366, 417, 424, 
533, 541, 545, 587, 629, 647, 648 
doublets 126 
dough 456 
dough cakes 298 
dowry 245, 247, 275 
dramatic flow 317 
drinking 448 

drought 339, 340, 478, 634, 641 

drunkenness 367, 392, 410, 447, 454 

dual 171 

durative 466 

Du’ru 37 

dwelling 528 

dying and rising god 420 

E 66, 599, 607, 612 
eagle 485 
earth 131, 280 
Earth Mother 169 
east 424 
eating 244 
eating, flesh 525 
Ebla 613 

echo 62, 119, 174, 575, 626 
echoes 450 
economic 616 
Eden 117 

editorial 313, 333, 482, 615 

editors 46, 52, 57, 58-59, 65, 66, 70-71, 


120, 123, 131, 144, 146, 147, 148, 149, 

153, 191, 199, 202, 292, 307, 316-17, 336, 
412, 453, 463, 512, 646 
Edom 34 

Egypt 31, 32, 34, 37, 43, 47, 50, 55, 131, 
137, 165, 208, 227, 270, 271, 277, 340, 

367, 433, 463, 465, 466, 469, 470, 479, 

480, 482, 500, 504, 511, 516, 517, 520, 

522, 525, 530, 540, 575, 577, 582-83, 591, 
605, 618, 619, 621, 628, 634 
Egyptians 377, 476, 590 
Ehyeh 143, 198, 243, 635, 639 
El 206, 325, 639 
E1A1 587 
El Amama 153 
El Elyon 587 

elative 199, 379, 409, 457, 551, 640 
election 179, 492, 576 
Elephantine 152, 325 
Eli 354 

Elijah 40, 42, 151, 178, 179, 257, 366, 428, 
497, 508, 552, 621 
Elimelech 357 

Elisha 40, 42, 178, 181, 184, 428, 497 
Elkanah 295 
ellipsis 190, 419, 561 
elliptical 304, 407, 457, 497, 630 
emendation 612 
emendation, allowed for 57 
emendations to consonantal text, 
accepted 409-10, 475, 555 
emendations to division of consonantal text, 
accepted 229, 347-51, 429, 455-56, 459, 
492, 578, 580 

emendations to Masoretic punctuation, 
accepted 210, 294, 301, 330, 378, 415, 
422, 503, 504, 506, 509, 533, 571, 619 
emendations, rejected 59, 60, 65, 66-67, 71, 
77, 131, 153, 189-90, 208, 237, 307, 315, 
333, 347, 348, 351, 352, 356, 373, 375, 

385, 386, 388, 393, 396-97, 401, 402, 413, 
414, 422, 423, 449, 453, 455, 457, 484, 

487, 495, 510, 530, 542, 555, 557, 561, 

580, 589, 604, 605-6, 608, 619, 621, 628, 
631, 632-33, 635, 641, 644, 647 
emendations to vocalization, 
accepted 347-51, 363, 364, 374-75, 376, 
455-56, 459, 469, 471, 486, 490, 492, 494, 
522, 551, 567, 578, 580, 586-87, 608, 612, 
616-17 

engagement 128, 222, 264, 283, 302 
Enlil 470 

Enoch, Second Book of 474 
envelope 121, 140, 191, 327, 363, 366, 400, 
448, 485, 502, 511, 565 
envelope construction 234, 301, 450-51, 
452-53, 474, 500 
ephods 306, 365 

Ephraim 50, 67, 152, 321, 383, 384, 402, 
406, 412, 413, 415, 426, 442, 444, 448, 

465, 466, 467, 468, 473, 478, 502, 503, 

505, 509, 516, 518, 525, 528, 534, 537, 

548, 549, 557, 562, 563, 568, 579, 581, 

591, 594, 601, 604, 605, 606, 616, 617, 

623, 627, 629, 630, 637, 641 
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Ephraim (region) 32, 34, 36, 37, 191-92, 
377, 382, 390, 393, 399, 401, 437, 465 
epithet 448, 470 
eponym 173 
Erra 297 
Esarhaddon 32 

Esan 153, 598, 600, 602, 606, 607, 610, 613 
eschatology 73-74, 117, 141, 174, 185, 
201-2, 207, 209, 264, 267, 276, 277, 278, 
281, 282, 285, 286, 307, 308, 360, 392, 

420, 424, 475, 591 
ethical 648 
etymological play 270 
Europa 555 
Evil One 476 
exclamation 472 
excommunication 493 
excrement 410 
exhortations 383 

exile 44, 55, 56, 57, 59, 147, 201, 209, 230, 
413, 557, 584 

Exodus 32-44, 47, 75, 130, 131, 134, 197, 
203, 204, 207-8, 209, 226, 266, 269, 272, 
394, 469, 473, 474, 476, 486, 504, 511, 516, 
525, 540, 577, 579, 581, 582, 595, 596, 

616 

exodus, second 592, 618 
Exodus tradition 627 
exposure 140-41 

Ezekiel 46, 48, 54, 56, 74, 144, 148, 151, 

160, 164, 209, 230, 251, 259, 358, 383, 

487, 488, 538, 641 
Ezra 161 

Ezra-Nehemiah 143 

factitive 421, 455, 458 
failure 474 
faith 603 

false gods 370, 619 
family 48, 180, 212, 354 
famine 255 
fantasy 68, 129, 239 
fa rming 565 

father 172, 227 
favor 31 
favoritism 589 
fear 422, 554 
fear of God 308 
fee 162, 505, 523 
female deity 444 
female idol 558 
female priests 555 
fertile flocks 516 

fertility (and cult) 72, 121, 158, 159, 172, 
173, 229, 254, 339, 425, 522, 551 
fertility rites 232, 368 
fertility ritual 250 
festival 246, 398, 401, 515, 529 
Festivals 137, 238, 247, 250, 371 
fig 540 

figurative 299, 351 
figure 205, 276, 485 
figures 466 
figures of speech 618 
filth 650 


fire 459,460 
firstborn 538 
flattery 150 
flesh, eating 504, 510 
flight 530 

Flood 281, 340, 408, 636 
fluidity 594 

focus 125, 141, 225, 284, 320 
foliage 647 
forebears 599 
foreign 395, 509 
foreign countries 466 
foreign language 479 
foreigners 500, 522, 600 
foreigners, speech of 410 
forget 132, 170, 252, 262, 269, 279, 
353-54, 391 

forgiveness 193, 263, 584 
form criticism 45, 69, 72, 76, 127, 219, 
223, 315-16, 330, 383, 402, 483, 633, 635 
formula 156, 262, 314, 576 
formula, judgment 319 
formulas, introductory 627 
formulas, messenger 483 
fornication 324, 442 
fortifications 482, 511 
fortress 570, 586 
fortone telling 158 
fruit-eaters 298 
fulfillment 170 
furnace 460 

Gal'aza 37 
Galilee 34, 35, 37, 415 
gang 436 
gangster 441 
Gattung 72, 484 
Gaza 162, 459 
gender 187 
genealogy 145, 616 
generic 346 
generosity 583 

Genesis 62, 438-39, 598, 599, 600 

Genesis tradition 594 

genitals 246, 248 

genius 70 

Genizah 637 

genre 71, 336 

Gentiles 528 

gentilic 153 

gestation 538 

Gibeah 406, 407, 521, 525, 529, 534-35, 
562, 564, 565, 566, 567, 570 
gifts 241,245 
Gilboa 187 

Gilead 34, 35, 36, 37, 385, 415, 436, 439, 
440, 441, 618-19 
Gileadite 382 

Gilgal 323, 371, 386, 388, 537, 545, 618-19 
Giver 284 

glory 355, 356, 358, 542, 557 
glosses 74, 482, 540 
gluttony 358 
gnomic wisdom 496 
goads 640 
god, missing 239 
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goddess 324-25, 555, 556 
goddess, naked 372 

gold 181, 243, 244, 259, 273, 306, 495, 527, 
531, 631, 641 
golden calves 372, 630 
Gomer 46, 52, 68, 69, 115, 124, 125, 131, 
157, 161, 162, 165, 166, 167, 171, 211, 

220, 222, 224, 228, 229, 230, 242, 261, 

284, 288, 289, 293, 294, 297, 300 
Gomorrah 438, 588 
Good One 486, 490, 645 
grace 47, 48, 55 
grain 497, 522, 524 
grapes 298, 544 
grapes, wilderness 539 
Great King 548, 553 
greed 232 
greedy 616 
guardian 522, 533 
guidance 167 
guilt 127, 330 
guilty 416 

Habakkuk 144, 155 
Hadad 256, 257, 541, 578 
Hagar 172 
Haggadah 607 
Haggai 57, 143 
hair, grey 467 
Hamat Rabbah 196 
Hananiah 38 
hanging 586 
Hannah 229, 295 
Hannah, Song of 66 

hapax legomenon 277, 304, 414, 442, 510, 
611, 640 

haplography 195, 349, 369, 375, 391-92, 
567, 620 
haplology 152 
harems 295 
harlot 233 

harvest 245, 443, 506, 522 
Hazael 497 

healing 205, 387, 399, 581, 583 

heart 459, 552 

heat 456, 459-60 

heathen 525 

heathen deities 378 

heaven 286 

heavenly 423 

Hebrew, inscriptional xvi, 37, 49, 67, 153 
Hebrew, Mishnaic 428 
Hebrew names 414 
Hebrew, Qumranic 428, 629 
Hebron 273 

heifers 181, 444, 549, 567, 568, 580 
helpers 636 

hendiadys 239, 308, 337, 357, 613-14 

Herod’s temple 405 

Hezekiah 32, 33, 53, 54, 147, 148, 149 

hieratic numerals 37 

hieros gamos 163 

high places 54, 559 

high priest 353, 368 

high priest, mother of 376 


hinge 521 
Hip'il 414 

Hip'il, elative 229, 362 
history 173, 179, 200, 207, 474, 558, 577 
Hitpolel 542 
Hittite 172,239 
holiness 391, 527 
holistic analysis 242, 413, 519, 603 
Holy One 591, 603 
homeoteleuton 195 
hometown 145, 171 
homicide 442 
homonyms 506 
hope 118, 173, 201, 176 
Horeb 192-93, 256, 324, 337, 348, 355, 
387, 478, 630, 631 
horn 400, 485 
horror 328 
horse 197, 645 
horseback 326 
Hosea 32, 115-309 
Hosea and monarchy 34 
Hosea and tradition 74 
Hosea, baker 70 

Hosea, date 33-36, 59, 73, 148, 313, 317, 
621 

Hosea, “dialect” 67 

Hosea, education 70 

Hosea, home 45-48, 58-59 

Hosea, integrity 59 

Hosea, patronymic 44 

Hosea, personal 45 

Hosea, priest 70 

Hosea, unity 57-59, 115 

Hoshea 34, 36, 39, 173 

host of heaven 634 

hostility 534, 601 

house 528 

House of Idols 555 

household gods 306 

human sacrifice 338-39, 631, 632, 649 

hymn 383 

hymns 634 

hypermetrical gloss 457 
hypocrisy 490 

ibex 405 
Ibleam 177 
idiom 193 
idolator 295 
idolators 455 

idolatry 38, 47, 48, 49, 157, 158, 323, 358, 
404, 440, 442, 482, 494, 628, 634, 636, 
649 

idol feeding 526 
idol-maker 243 

idols 260, 339, 349, 357, 363, 364, 366, 
368, 372, 374, 386, 414, 437, 445, 482, 
483, 489, 494, 495, 497, 527, 529, 531, 
541, 542, 549, 553, 555, 558, 559, 631, 
638, 644, 647 

Ignominy 354-55, 358, 376, 623, 650 
illegitimacy 187, 229, 395 
ills 403 

image, agricultural 482 
imagery 45, 129 
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imagery, agricultural 563-64 
imagery, animals xvi, 50, 121, 122, 129, 

136, 210, 250, 251, 280, 281, 282, 334, 

374, 377, 412, 414-15, 427, 465, 468-69, 
470, 472, 480, 504, 505, 524, 534, 542, 

580, 592, 614, 635 

imagery, disease 33, 401, 416, 419, 420, 

455, 608 

imagery, food and drink 121, 129, 137, 164, 
220, 226, 395, 465, 466-67, 469, 497, 500, 
507, 515-16, 525, 533, 540, 544 
imagery, light 423 
imagery, marriage 46 
imagery, military 563 
imagery, weather 328, 418, 424, 496-97, 

604 

images 427, 578 

imitation plural 541 

imperative 115, 152, 187, 212, 247, 381, 

400, 418, 522, 563, 579, 597, 615, 645 
impotence 158 

incense 258, 259, 323, 337, 349, 368, 578 
incarceration 293 

inclusion 62, 70, 119, 126, 128, 134, 139, 
140, 141, 174, 318, 320, 321, 331, 461, 

470, 473, 623 

incoherence 51-52, 69, 126, 164, 381, 596, 
626 

indefiniteness 243 

indictment 235, 269, 316, 333, 435 

indirect communication 220 

inebriation 460 

infant 579 

infidelity 166, 323 

Iniquity 444, 534, 569, 637 

injustice 620 

innocence 372 

insolence 468 

inspiration 155 

instruction 151, 483 

instrument 154, 180, 635 

integrity 333, 336 

intercourse 303 

intercourse, sexual 246 

interlocking 374 

intermediate style 132 

internal structure 317 

interrogative 350, 494, 529, 639 

intoxicants 323, 365 

introduction 115 

introversion 70, 140, 141, 247, 327, 440, 

520, 539, 557 
inverse 465 

inversion 210, 596, 597, 632 
invocation 474 
Irbid 571 
irony 516, 556 
irredentism 35 
Isaac 328, 386 

Isaiah 33, 35, 37, 41, 47, 49, 50, 52, 57, 65, 
68, 74, 116, 125, 144-46, 148, 149, 154, 

192, 209, 428, 483, 512, 543, 556, 580 
Ishmael 640 
Ishmaelites 260 
Ishtar 260 


Israel 32, 40, 43, 46, 47-48, 52, 55, 58, 76, 
118, 121, 124, 125, 162, 196, 198, 203, 

207, 213, 235, 256, 328, 381, 383, 384, 

402, 442, 467, 473, 512, 516, 545, 548, 

562, 570, 579, 594 

Israel (northern) 31, 33, 34, 36, 40, 42, 43, 
49, 50, 53, 54, 56, 73, 76, 124, 137, 146, 
147-48, 149, 164, 169, 175, 176, 179, 
191-92, 198, 202, 207, 213, 288, 321, 377, 
381, 382, 390, 393, 413, 437, 465, 567 
Israel (patriarch) 151, 204 
Israel, pre-exilic 74 
Israelites 321 
Israel's Sin 556 

J 66,439,597 
Jabbok 204, 600, 608-9 
Jabesh-Gilead 436 

Jacob 75, 151, 161, 204, 328, 562, 563, 

568, 594 

Jacob traditions 371, 441, 572, 577, 
594-615, 638 
Jeconiah 378, 500 
Jehoahaz 530 
Jehoiachin 352 
Jehoshaphat 196 

Jehu 32, 33, 34, 38, 76, 124, 148, 151, 157, 
175, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 

210, 213, 258, 384, 457, 497, 535, 564, 

621, 636 
Jephthah 162 

Jeremiah 42, 45, 46, 48, 54, 56, 74, 116, 
144, 145, 146, 148,151, 154, 163, 179, 

209, 226, 232, 247, 251, 250, 352, 355, 

383, 397, 483, 511, 543, 599, 621, 623, 

637, 641 

Jeroboam I 32, 178. 181, 256, 372, 535, 

636 

Jeroboam II 31, 33, 35-39, 123, 146-47, 
148, 169, 175, 182-86, 193, 196, 242, 258, 
433, 565, 619 

Jerusalem 32, 149, 160, 162, 190, 202, 203, 
325, 376, 406, 423, 486, 492, 556 
Jeshurun 607 
Jesus 153,567 
jewelry 137, 225, 259, 260 
Jezebel 157, 169, 173, 257, 351, 376 
Jezreel 37, 120, 124, 134, 139, 142, 172, 
175, 176, 177, 186, 197, 200, 210, 212, 

218, 257, 258, 264, 275, 282, 285, 288, 

289 

jingle 410,478 
Joash 146 

Job 165, 259, 271, 276, 282, 458, 498 

Joel 144, 145, 150 

Jonah (book) 38, 143 

Jonah ben-Amittai 38 

Jonathan 187 

Joram 157, 173 

Jordan 36,371, 382,436 

Joseph 300, 406, 530, 580, 613 

Joshua 151,270,616 

Josiah 54, 55, 146, 182 

Jotham 36-37, 147 

joy 592 
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Judah 31, 32, 34, 35, 40, 42, 43, 54-57, 73, 
121, 137, 146, 149, 164, 169, 173, 179, 
182, 188, 191, 198, 202, 203, 207, 213, 
288, 321, 371, 381, 382, 383, 384, 399, 
401, 402, 403, 408, 412, 413, 415, 426, 
437, 442, 443, 465, 511, 512, 516, 525, 
562, 563, 567, 568, 594, 601, 606 
Judean 317 
Judges 565,595,598 
Judges, era of 31, 75, 407, 408 
judgment 32, 44, 47, 51, 55, 125, 180, 199, 
210, 238, 275, 282, 308, 314, 360, 374, 
384-85, 404, 415-16, 428, 429, 444, 506, 
549, 554, 614 

judgment oracle 269, 340, 434 
judgment speech 127 
judgmental 377 
jungle 253, 255 
Jupiter 555 

Jupiter, Heliopolitan 366 
juridical 299 

justice 44, 48, 51, 55, 187, 283, 336, 392, 
526 

juxtaposition 141, 464, 594, 596 

kataphoric 449, 453 

kerygmatic 223 

key words 133, 520, 549, 576 

kidnapping 337, 441 

kiln 456 

Kings, books of 35, 38, 40, 143, 144, 202, 
616 

Kiriath-sepher 273, 275 
kissing, ritual 632 
know 283, 284, 381 

knowledge 242, 319, 320, 322, 323, 332, 
333, 335, 336, 352, 353, 363, 371, 391, 
424, 426, 430, 460, 468, 581, 634, 647 

Laban 161, 306, 598, 600, 610, 613, 617, 
619 

Lachish Letters 152 

laconism 194, 301, 304, 507, 551, 561, 582 
land 43, 134, 189, 202, 208, 282, 288, 333, 
339, 516, 524, 556 
laryngeals 77, 152, 499 
lasciviousness 232 

lawsuit 72, 127, 219, 221, 316, 332, 336, 
401, 402, 601 
Leah 610-11 
leaven 456 

Lebanon 644, 646, 647 
leopard 255, 627 
Levite 153, 396 
Leviticus 552 
lewdness 137, 183 
libation 515, 526 
liberation 583 
lies 604 
Life-giver 206 
light 424,429 

linkage 120, 133, 138, 140, 174, 191, 200, 
201, 247, 332, 340, 353, 374, 460, 482-83, 
487, 521, 532, 545 

lion 255, 414, 419, 591, 614, 627, 635 
liquid 499 


list 361, 524, 590, 627 
lists 120, 138, 320, 340 
litany 265 

literary composition 313, 315, 519 
literary devices and conventions 45, 64, 66, 
153 

literary genesis 316 

literary texture 316 

literary units 313 

litigation 220, 221, 346 

liturgical 285, 401, 416, 489, 615 

liturgy 370,425 

Living God 243, 603 

Living One 206 

Lo-Ammi 124, 143 

Lo-Ruhama 124, 142 

locative 423 

love 71, 165, 283, 294, 295, 297, 375, 542, 
589 

love potion 158 

love, young 540 

lover 239, 241, 296, 527, 650 

lovers 47, 116, 118, 120, 121, 129, 135, 

137, 160, 163, 187, 211, 222, 230, 236-37, 
238, 246, 247, 248, 249, 253, 254, 258, 
303, 506 

loyalty 163, 169, 283, 409, 454, 489, 601 
lyre 326 

roadman 515, 522 

maggots 412 

magic 158, 365, 378, 475, 649 
magical 362 
magical fertility rites 231 
magicians 372 
Magidu 37 
magistrate 175 
Mahanaim 436, 613 
maker 512 
Malachi 57, 144, 151 
Manasseh 53, 54, 149 
Marduk 279,486 
Mari 261, 576-77 

marriage 46, 51, 58, 69, 125, 128, 129, 131, 
139, 156, 159, 163, 166, 167, 211, 218, 
222, 240, 262, 264, 265, 269, 271, 272, 

275, 277, 280, 283, 294, 295, 302, 303, 

370, 634 

marriage oath 277 
marriages, futile 229 
Masoretic punctuation 154 
Masoretic vocalization 77 
matching 461, 648 
measure, volume 300 
medallion 261 
Megiddo 37 
Melqart 257,548 
Memphis 530 

Menahem 32, 34-37, 148, 403, 433, 453, 
471, 492, 505, 507, 635 
merchant 616 

mercy 55, 56, 333, 336, 430, 568, 645 
Meribah 347 
merismatic pair 452 
mertsmus 451 
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Me§ad JIasabyahu 152 
Mesopotamia 49 
message 204 
messenger formula 335 
metal 300 
metals 243 

metaphor 45, 46, 124-25, 204, 284, 419, 

451, 464, 466, 495, 568, 603, 637, 638 
metaplasm 583 
meter 61, 77 
metonymy 338 
metrical 234, 450, 507 
Micah 33, 35, 41, 47, 52, 60, 65, 144-46, 
149, 150, 179, 192, 251, 428, 512 
Micaiah 41,44-45 
middle 393 
middle voice 390 
Midian 537, 541 
military 454 
milk 639 
MOkom 541 
mixed forms 72 

Mizpah 323, 385, 386, 388, 406, 407 
Moab 324, 388, 441, 537, 585 
Moabite 570,578 
model 631 
mold 467 

monarchy 31, 33, 41, 50, 53, 54, 76, 136, 
145, 146, 169, 183-85, 198, 200, 203, 207, 
208, 297, 304, 305, 306, 372, 383, 447, 449, 
454, 489, 492, 495, 503, 534, 553, 588, 

635 

monogamous 295 
monologue 62, 126 
monotheism 75, 639 
month 250 
Moresheth 145 
mosaic 279, 439, 524, 540, 577 
Moses 40, 42, 49, 53-54, 56, 75, 151, 193, 
199, 208-9, 256, 270, 328, 348, 405, 428, 
496, 603, 621, 622, 637 
mosquitoes 640 
Most High 473,477 
Mot 244—45, 419, 477, 491, 639 
mother 120, 172, 227 
mothers 571 
Mount Carmel 257, 366 
Mount Horeb 497 
mountain 531 
mountain tops 368 
mounting 568 
mourning 339, 555 
mourning rites 475 
mourning ritual 474, 526 
MT, pointing 298, 349, 385, 408, 439, 486, 
558, 570, 617, 619 

MT, punctuation 331, 337, 338, 378 
murder 176, 337, 433, 436, 440, 441, 445, 
572 

murmurings 226, 277 
music 250, 378 
musical 405 
mythic tradition 558 
mythological 524 
mythological trappings 484 


Nabal 552 
Naboth 173, 176 
Nahum 144, 415 

nakedness 133, 139, 164, 220, 225, 247, 

248, 326 

name, double 599 

name, Middle Bronze Age 613 

names 116, 118, 125, 131, 137, 138-39, 

144, 152-53, 156, 166, 168, 171, 172, 177, 
188, 197, 198, 201, 204-5, 209, 211-12, 
218, 228, 278, 279, 286, 352, 503, 568, 595, 
608, 626-27, 639 
Naomi 303 
Naphtali 438,610,612 
narrative 53, 60, 61, 68, 115, 118, 123, 124, 
126, 128, 131, 137, 143, 153, 156, 169, 

170, 177, 217, 229, 266, 291, 294, 313, 

319, 450, 459, 504, 627, 629, 631 
Nathan 42, 150, 156 
navel 261 
Nazirites 541 
nebel 300 
Nebuchadnezzar 511 
necklace 259 
necromancer 158 
negation 244 
negative name 478 

negatives 189-90, 193-94, 198, 201, 210, 
221, 223, 293, 301, 372, 430, 529, 530, 

545, 553, 554 
Negeb 273 
Nehemiah 144, 161 
netherworld 377 
New Moon 396 
New Testament 155 
Nineveh 157, 162, 299, 376, 505 
nonlinear movement 218 
Northwest Semitic 579, 623 
nose ring 225, 259 
noun, compound 198 
noun, coordination 132-33, 146 
nouns, collective 251, 308, 321, 324, 368, 
370-71, 405, 441, 454, 470, 509, 544, 569, 
572, 623 

nouns, coordinated 365 
nouns, morphology 196, 224, 346-51, 375, 
386, 388, 441, 442, 494-95, 499, 509, 526, 
527, 541, 555, 556, 557, 565, 584, 585, 

611 

oath 280, 337, 373, 381, 629 
oaths 279,372,473, 554 
Obadiah 144 
obedience 336 
obligations 439 
officer 345, 398 
officials 175,203 
offspring 206 
oil 233, 596, 605 
olives 544, 644 

Omri (de) 173, 176-77, 179, 181, 564, 636 
Only One 587 
oracle of promise 316 
Oracle of Yahweh 576 
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oracles 48, 52, 53, 58-59, 60, 65, 73, 123, 
126, 127, 149, 150, 151, 154, 157, 173, 

177, 197-98, 314, 321, 330, 381, 394, 403, 
431, 443, 463, 483, 629, 637 
oracles of judgment 321, 633 
oracular 313, 630 
oratorical 234 
oratory 132, 247 
ornaments 224 
orphan 43, 645 
orphans 646 

orthography, matres 67, 152, 470, 471, 
485-86, 570, 583, 592, 600-1, 602, 604-5, 
619, 632 

orthography, other 67, 353, 378, 524, 570 

other gods 476, 630 

Othniel 273-74,275 

oven 448, 449, 453, 456, 457, 589 

overall structure 313 

ownership 302 

P 62, 65, 358,405 

Paddan-Aram 608, 614 

pagan deities 325, 473, 542, 550 

pagan rituals 516 

pair 283, 627 

pairs, fixed 62, 622 

palaces 482, 512 

palatalize 471 

palate 485 

Palestine 134, 270, 368, 453, 604 
parable 125, 164, 292, 618 
paradisiacal 287 

paragraph 240, 251, 262, 266, 269, 270, 
332, 444, 502, 537 

parallel 224, 225, 229, 247, 305, 320, 350, 
364, 385, 392, 400, 405, 408, 419, 443, 
460, 463, 486, 517, 526, 527, 545, 553, 
554, 557, 577, 583, 584, 605, 648 
parallel structure 320 
parallel words 596 
paralleled 224 

parallelism 62, 65, 132, 133, 138, 139, 141, 
163, 174, 176, 182, 191, 196, 197, 202, 
205, 218, 225, 227, 234, 238, 240, 243, 
247, 319, 330, 333, 345, 350, 354, 356, 
363, 374, 390, 409, 412, 413, 414, 416, 
417, 420, 423, 424, 428, 429, 444, 445, 
458, 464, 465, 473, 474, 484, 502, 508, 
509, 511, 518, 519, 520, 528, 532, 539, 
540, 549, 550, 558, 563, 567, 580, 581, 
582, 587, 596, 609, 611, 618, 619, 620, 

622 

parallelism, antithetic 132, 464 
parallelism, combinatory 351 
parallelism, complementary 351, 629 
parallelism, incomplete 132 
parallelism, incomplete synonymous 326, 
400, 597, 627 
par allelism, number 421 
parallelism, repetitive 521, 566, 621 
parallelism, synonymous 132, 207, 326, 
327, 351, 361, 393, 400, 450, 469, 484, 
517, 518, 549 

parallelismus membrorum 597, 601 


parallels 270, 319, 379, 385, 408, 434, 450, 
464, 470, 475, 521, 541, 563, 604, 609, 

622 

paralysis 485 
parenthetical 370 
parents 255, 581 
partiality 589 
participle 497, 632 
particle overload 340 
particles 191, 430, 504, 551 
particles, omission of 362 
particles, prose 60 

passive 154, 194, 296, 299, 346, 360, 365, 
367, 377, 378, 390, 400, 408, 441, 451, 

493, 499, 570, 602, 622, 629, 638 
Passover 529 
patafy, furtive 77 
patriarchal 306, 576, 577, 595 
patriarchal times 608 
patriarchal tradition 627 
patriarchs 43, 47, 55, 295, 530 
patrimony 397 
patronymic 145, 146, 171 
pattern 516-17 
Paul 474 
payment 228 
Pe'aVol 379 
Pekah 34-36, 39 
Pekahiah 34, 36-37, 39 
pendant 225, 261 
penis 158, 226, 366 
Pentateuch 56, 62, 65, 67, 76, 131, 226, 

276, 509 

Penuel 598,599,606, 607,608,611, 

612-13, 614 
people 169 
Peor 438,478 
perfect, prophetic 529, 532 
perfidy 478 
pericope 484 
perjury 372 
perversion 157 
pestilence 255, 257, 639 
Pharaoh 250, 577 
Philistia 32, 165 
Phoenicia 649 

Phoenician 67, 359, 387, 394, 506, 603, 615 
phonology 153, 376, 471, 496, 499, 534, 

566, 583 

phonology, b ... b sequence 406, 528, 572 

phrase, discontinuous 442 

phrase, two-verb 413 

pig 260 

pilgrimages 394 

pivotal 321, 444, 503 

plague 639, 641 

plowing 563 

plural deity 555 

Pluto 257 

Po'el 633 

poetic form 132, 174 
poetic regularity 71 
poetic texture 427 
poetry, classical 65 
poetry, lyric 62, 65 
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poetry-prose relation 42, 60-66, 132, 174, 
218, 227, 232, 234, 240, 246, 278, 317, 

326, 333, 376, 400, 401, 450, 463, 470, 

484, 495, 522, 539, 548^19, 561, 563, 597, 
644 

poisoned 447, 458 
poisonous 554, 620 
Polel 459 

politics 49, 249, 433, 465, 472, 556 

polluted 527 

poor 43, 196 

pot 500 

potency 607 

poverty 232 

power 48 

prayer 424, 539, 544, 646 
precative 187, 445 
precative perfect 529 
predicate 209 
predators 414 
prediction 266, 293 
preface 115, 331 
pregnancy 138, 159, 168, 641 
preposition 149, 153-54, 183-84, 208, 230, 
237, 272, 298, 300, 304, 305, 308, 334, 340, 
364, 366, 367, 375, 407, 445, 457, 469, 

477, 487, 493, 496, 497, 504, 523, 525, 

526, 541, 544, 551, 570, 578, 582, 586, 

603, 605, 612, 615, 618, 619-20, 622, 645, 
648 

preposition, omission of 375 
prepositional 434, 568 
prepositional phrase 486 
prepositions, phrases with 140, 189 
pretium pudicttiae 273 
prevenient grace 48 
prey 470 
pride 354, 392 
priest, chief 344 
priest, high 603 
priesthood 367, 368, 384 
priests 75, 76, 169, 297, 322-23, 350, 353, 
358, 369, 375, 381, 382, 397, 433, 440, 

441, 448, 453, 528, 555 
priest’s daughter 395 
priest’s mother 558 * 

priests’ daughters 555 
Primary History 56 

princes 306, 384, 403, 447, 449, 453, 454, 
492, 495, 503, 545 
prisoner 580 

proclamation 47, 115, 154, 626 
progeny 256 
prohibition 322 
proleptically 529 
prolepsis 116, 167 
prologue 115 

promiscuity 38, 47, 49, 68, 116, 128-29, 

133, 136, 138, 157-69, 192, 228, 229, 230, 
240, 293, 303, 323, 364, 367, 369, 370, 

381, 382, 390, 391, 440, 515, 525 
promiscuity, spirit of 322, 394 
promiscuous 369, 517, 521, 523 
promised land 47, 226, 266, 353, 528 
pronominal reference and usage 126-27, 


191, 197, 212, 217, 221, 227, 228, 231, 
232, 237, 241-42, 243, 247, 250, 254, 
264-65, 272, 276, 277, 279, 280, 288, 289, 
292, 294, 313, 320, 321, 324, 330, 364, 
365, 368, 369, 379, 381-82, 384, 411, 412, 
415, 426, 437, 451, 460, 465, 483, 485, 
493, 498, 502, 503, 504, 509, 516-17, 518, 
519, 524, 527, 539, 540, 550, 563, 578, 
601, 622, 627 

prophecy 34, 40-44, 50-53, 69, 98, 151, 
220, 235, 289, 313, 315, 319, 332, 336, 
339, 344, 346, 350, 351, 367, 428, 490, 
500, 515, 522, 532, 533, 534, 616, 622 
prophetic 549 
prophetic discourse 62 
prophetic ministry 73 
prophetic status 155 
prophets, false 154 
Prophets, Former 56, 65, 67, 76 
Prophets, later 56 

Prophets, Minor 45, 57, 59, 376, 483, 486, 
496, 522, 545 
prophets, pre-exilic 75 
prophets, writings 41, 42, 68, 74 
prose 60, 71, 131, 174, 240-41, 463, 597 
prose poetry 62 
prosody 71, 174, 627 
prosperity 31, 38 
prosperous 550 

prostitute 135, 158-62, 165, 225, 252, 259, 
300, 371, 506 
prostitutes, cult 368, 370 
prostitute’s fee 254 
prostitution 238, 390 
protagonists 505 
protrepsis 158 

proverb 150, 182, 288, 359, 371, 414, 453, 
500 

proverbial 483, 496, 588 
Proverbs (book) 69, 238, 276, 308, 371, 
487, 496 

Psalm 106 386-87 
Psalms 65, 76, 205, 308, 586 
Psalter 226, 372, 397, 420, 421, 600 
pseudo-sorites 129, 393-94, 496-99, 
538-39, 542 
puberty rites 163 
Pul(u) 32, 471, 570 
pun, bovine 645 

p unishm ent 117, 219, 319, 381, 395, 471 

punning 276, 620 

puns 606-7 

purgation 293 

purification 203 

pyramids 530 

Qarqar 32 
Qans 206 
Qefeb 639 
quantifiers 620 
Qudshu 261 
Queen of Heaven 298 
Queen of Sheba 513 
queen mothers 351 
question, rhetorical 565 
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Qumran 66, 568-69, 637 
Qumran texts 3Q8, 351 
Quntillet ‘Ajmd 49, 326 
quotations 345-46, 634 

rabbis 276 

Rabshakeh 150 

Rachel 306,610-11,612 

rage 38, 479 

Rahab 162, 276, 428 

rain 246, 423, 424, 427, 551, 568 

raisin cakes 296, 298 

raisins 171 

ram 405 

Ram ah 406 

Ramoth-Gilead 36, 436, 619 
ransom 157, 639 
rape 160, 300 
rape, homosexual 248 
raphe 298 

realism 164, 262, 598 

Rebekah 302 

rebellion 473, 623 

recapitulation 203, 266, 633 

reconciliation 48, 58, 118, 127, 282 

redeemed 639 

redeemer 357, 639 

redemption 52, 197, 473, 618, 623, 628 

Reed Sea 165 

reflexive 393, 579 

reform 54 

refrains 65 

rehabilitation 294 

Rehoboam 32, 151, 183 

rejection 124 

rejoicing 529 

reliability 603 

renewal 48, 210-11 

repentance 47, 51-52, 56, 58, 117-18, 193, 
200, 235, 244, 263, 264, 307, 314, 468, 
477, 568, 585, 645 
repentant 419 

repetition 132, 133, 138-39, 140, 141, 221, 
246, 277, 278, 282, 286, 300, 326, 327, 
374, 393, 418, 422, 433, 437, 449, 450, 
451, 464, 474, 503, 511, 520, 521, 526, 
532, 544, 548, 549, 551, 561, 575, 576, 
605, 630 
repetitious 345 
repetitious symmetry 330 
repetitive 502, 591 
repudiation 47 
rescue 249, 415, 627, 639, 645 
Reshep 257 
resident 556 
resident alien 361 
Resident of Samaria 549, 553, 555 
restoration 43-44, 47, 59, 74, 118, 197, 
210, 239, 304, 418-19, 444 
result 487 

resurrection 44, 197, 205, 209, 210, 328, 
419, 420, 421, 429 
retribution 534 
retrospect and prospect 314 
return 43-44, 47, 117, 307 


Reubenite 153 
reverence 554 
reverie 263 
revolving door 38-39 
reward 121 
Rezin 36 
rhabdomancy 366 

rhetoric 61-62, 66, 70, 138, 174, 175, 188, 
191, 286 

rhetorical 430, 544 

rhetorical devices and effects 316, 317, 372, 
400, 415, 416, 418, 430, 433, 512, 515, 

532, 548, 561, 575, 596, 643 
rhetorical pattern 516 
rhetorical purposes 635 
rhetorical signals 329, 576 - 
rhyme 132, 138, 227, 499, 503, 520, 527, 
531, 540, 545, 549, 551, 553 
rhyming 232, 338, 434, 541 
rhythm 61-62, 65, 188, 218, 232, 234, 240, 
278, 286, 317, 371, 379, 385, 393, 413, 

417, 477, 549, 596 

rhythmic compensation 400, 518, 549 

Rib-Addi of Byblos 250,288 

rich 616 

riddle 173 

ridicule 225 

righteousness 283 

ripeness 540 

Rival 544 

rival god 245, 363, 391, 392, 467, 523, 556, 
587 

robbery 337, 338, 433 
robes 376 
rock 387, 544, 650 
Romans 637 

romantic commentators 297, 300 

Rome 33 

ropes 580, 600 

rottenness 412 

royal party 516 

royal style 150 

royalty 454, 603 

Ruhama 120, 201 

ruin 530 

rulers 482, 550 

Ruth 302 

sabbath 250 
sacred name 262 

sacrifice 323, 329, 368, 370, 386, 394, 396, 
430, 431, 504, 508, 515, 578, 619, 632 
sacrifice, child 388, 510, 527, 537, 538 
sacrifice, human 38, 49, 75, 158, 170, 337, 
387 

safety 281 

Salamanu 570-71 

saltire 261 

salvation 220 

salvation oracles 74, 127 

Samaria 32, 35, 36, 38-39, 49, 67, 148, 

162, 173, 186, 198, 203, 243, 257, 382, 

444, 493, 496, 500, 548, 549, 572, 641, 

650 

Samaria Ostraca 67 
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Samaria, king of SS8 
Samerina 32 
Samson 162, 165, 459 
Samuel 40, 42, 150, 151, 179, 184, 406, 
428, 431, 603, 621, 622 
Samuel, books of 486, 616 
sandal ceremony 357 
§apon 287 
Sarah 125, 156 
sarcasm 600 
sarcastic 489 
Satrapes 388 

Saul 39, 150, 187, 384, 406, 635, 636 
scales 596 
scribes 71 

scripto continua 369, 391-92, 620 
Sefire I 414 

segolates 77, 171, 196, 619 
self-deception 467, 490 
semen 158 

Semitic, Northwest 566 

Sennacherib 32, 53 

sentencing 127 

Septuagint 142 

sex 284, 370 

sex, cultic 375 

sex, ritual 368 

sexual activity 157, 206 

sexual crimes 323 

sexual license 564, 649 

Shadday 458 

Shallum 36, 403,492,635 

Shalman 438, 562, 570, 571 

Shalmaneser III 32 

Shalmaneser V 153 

shame 229, 355, 376, 541, 566, 650 

she-bear 635 

Shebnah 152 

Shechem 436,439,440,443 
Shemaiah 150—51 

Sheol 134, 206, 237, 377, 421, 627, 639, 
640 

shepherd 506, 604 
shields 375 
Shiloh 529,623 
ships 377 
Shishak 32 
Shittim 386 
Shoken in Sion 536 
Shoken of Jerusalem 556 
shortening of units 138, 156, 168, 170-71, 
185, 187, 197, 234, 385, 413, 571, 617 
shrine 354, 394, 415, 508, 545, 572 
sibilant 499 
sickness 409 
silence 292 

silver 131, 243, 244, 273, 299, 493, 495, 
527, 531, 626, 641 

simile 45, 183, 202, 330, 374, 399, 400, 
408, 418, 423, 424, 425, 427, 438, 451, 
453, 455, 456, 463, 464-65, 466, 469, 486, 
505, 540, 558, 562, 581, 603, 626, 627, 

633 

similitude 236, 486, 618 
sin 566 


sin offerings 508 

Sinai 49, 75, 279, 280, 337, 405, 524, 556 

single writing of a double consonant 349 

sirocco 641 

skies 131,280 

slaughter of children 543 

slave 300, 361, 441, 639 

slavery 504, 583 

Slayer 538, 544 

smoke 633 

snakes 158 

Sodom 438, 588 

soldier 570 

soliloquy 45, 51, 227, 236, 437, 483 
Solomon 35, 54, 151, 162, 196, 198, 202, 
203, 207, 512-13, 528, 562 
song, boasting 383 
Song of Songs 238, 249, 261 
soothsaying 431 
sorceress 386 

sorcery 158, 187, 323, 325, 431 

speech 62, 217, 416 

speech, direct 301 

speech of judgment 316 

spindle 326 

sprout 499 

staccato lines 477 

staircase 613 

standing stones 552 

stanza 433 

stanzas 65, 418 

stealing 444-45 

stones, precious 306 

stoning 127 

storm-god 257, 278 

stranger ( ger ) 43 

strength 467 

stresses 65 

strophe 132,141, 433, 434, 435, 450 
structural correspondence 623 
structural devices 70, 119 
structural dislocations 576 
structure 452 
stubbornness 409 
Succoth 436 
suffix 359 

summons to repentance 316 
sun 424, 429 
Supervision of Israel 590 
supplication 613 
swearing 337 
sword 480, 585, 641 

syllable-counting 65, 76-77, 141, 188, 197, 
227, 330, 332, 333, 368, 373, 374, 390, 
418, 434, 440, 450-51, 464, 479, 502, 504, 
517, 519, 538, 539 

symbol 119, 262, 288, 292, 299, 581 
symmetry 188, 218, 232, 240, 319, 322, 
502, 551, 563, 576, 609, 644 
Synecdoche 195 
synonym 530, 588, 595, 601 
synonymous 321, 337, 345, 383, 465, 466, 
517, 541, 611 

synonymous parallelism 317, 318, 321 
synonyms 338, 413, 531, 581, 601 
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synonymy 157, 159, 163, 240, 520, 596 
syntax 135-36, 175, 183, 189-91, 194, 
198-99, 201, 205, 207-8, 218, 221, 227, 
235, 247, 252, 253, 255, 266-69, 271, 287, 
297, 298, 300, 301, 305, 333, 335, 337, 

345, 346-51, 354, 356, 357, 359, 360-61, 
362, 365, 384, 385, 389, 391, 395-96, 400, 
409, 416, 418-19, 422, 424, 427, 428, 433, 
437, 439, 444, 450, 454, 456, 475, 477, 

479, 480, 484, 487, 490-91, 502, 503, 508, 
510, 520, 526, 530, 531, 532, 533, 540, 

544, 545, 550, 553, 561, 563, 566, 568, 

579, 582, 583, 585, 586, 589, 597, 605, 

609, 610, 615, 620, 622, 628, 633, 638, 

648 

Syria-Palestine 31, 32, 43, 50, 206, 278, 

469 

Syro-Ephraimitic War 34, 37, 72, 148, 402, 
406 

tabernacle 618, 623, 631 

taboo 246,249,442,529 

Tabor 323, 385, 386, 388, 406 

talion 249 

Tamar 158-59 

Tammuz 420 

tapestpr 130 

tattooing 225 

Tekoa 145 

Telepinus Myth 239 

Tell Siran Bottle Inscription 522 

temple 75, 257 

temple lands 528 

Ten Commandments 279, 336 

tents 530, 618 

teraphim 306 

Terqa 172 

tetracolon 384, 464, 517, 550-51, 588 
tetracolon, discontinuous 434 
textual criticism— BH2/BH&/BHS 198, 

210, 212, 320, 347, 363, 378, 438, 499, 

533 

textual criticism—Hebrew Bible, other 67, 
177, 186, 273, 274, 275, 357, 361, 397, 

475, 487 

textual criticism—Hosea 59-60, 66, 73, 

172, 196, 283, 315, 320-21, 346-51, 367, 
373, 376, 396, 412, 470, 561, 566, 579, 

582, 586 

textual criticism—LXX 66, 155, 172, 187, 
193-94, 195-96, 197, 198, 212, 246, 251, 
255, 277, 279, 296, 299, 300, 301, 305, 

347, 363, 366, 371, 389, 407, 410, 413-14, 
416, 423, 440, 467, 470-71, 486, 490, 510, 
522, 525, 531, 549-50, 552, 555, 562, 566, 
571, 572, 577, 578, 579, 582, 584, 587, 

591, 601, 618, 619, 632, 633-34, 639-40, 
645 

textual criticism—other sources 60, 172, 
197, 246, 286, 355, 441, 457, 467, 486, 

490, 524, 552, 562, 579, 582, 587, 602, 
639-40 

textual criticism—transposition 173, 199, 
234, 235, 263-64, 293 
texture 317 


theft 440 

thematic unity 123 

theophanic 401, 415 

theophany 383, 405, 424, 425, 614 

theriomorphism 548 

thigh 608 

third day 421 

thoracic bands 260 

threat 138, 259, 282, 293, 294, 350, 371, 
472, 566 
threatening 552 
threats 236, 262, 264, 402, 468 
threshing floor 517, 519, 523 
threshing floors 515 
Th nmmim 306, 365 
thunder 559 

Tiglath-pileser III 32-33, 34, 37, 153, 404, 
414, 457, 507, 570 
Tip*el 579 
title 331, 335-36 
title, book 143-49, 150 
Titus 405 
tombs 530 
tongue 479 

Torah 322, 352, 383, 397, 487, 489, 502, 
508, 509, 616 

Transjordan 37, 196, 441, 525, 619 

transmission 67, 151, 333 

trap 385, 470, 534 

treacherous 598 

treachery 395, 454, 595, 606 

treason 372 

treasury 493 

treaty 471, 491, 504, 509, 516, 605 

trees 368, 647 

trembling 592 

tribal league 402, 404 

tribal muster 407 

tribe 208,403,408 

tribute 467, 502, 505, 506, 507, 557, 606, 
641 

tricolon 139, 318, 319, 320, 322, 330, 400, 
443, 464, 468, 517, 520, 521, 524, 549, 
563, 567, 591, 597, 604, 609, 618, 620, 

622, 626, 648 
trumpets 405 
trust 513, 570, 602 
trusting 513 
twisting 611 
Tyre 162,257, 544 

Ugarit 279, 325, 649 

Ugaritic 67, 164, 173, 237, 326, 428, 603, 

623, 636 

Ugaritic culture 300, 325 
Ugaritic texts and language 226, 237, 256, 
261, 271, 273, 279, 286-87, 295, 326, 378, 
388, 407, 420, 428, 474, 476, 495, 526, 
531, 555, 566, 569, 623, 647 
unclean 443, 527 

Underworld 124, 209, 285-86, 287, 419 

unintelligibility 66 

unit, four-line 318, 389 

United Monarchy 240 

units 320 
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Unleavened Bread 529 
Uriah 150 
Urim 306, 365 
usufruct 396 
usurper 507 
utensils 641 
utterances 64 

Uzziah 31, 33-35, 37, 146—48, 196 

variation 127, 264-65, 321, 344, 371, 382, 
384, 523-24, 556, 562, 568, 569, 571, 575, 
643, 644 

variation, gender 252, 324, 397, 511, 585, 

586, 631-32, 646 

variation, number 320, 321, 324, 354, 371, 
390, 393, 400, 426, 445, 503, 517, 525, 
528, 529, 543, 549, 562, 577, 581, 584, 

587, 602, 604, 633 

variation, person 45, 127, 195, 237, 320, 
322, 334, 352, 371, 375, 381, 382, 389, 
390-91, 403, 413, 428, 510, 517, 535, 563, 
565, 591, 601, 633 
vassal 414, 605 
veil 225 
venery 523 
venom 458 
ventive 245 
Venus 261 
verb, compound 364 
verb, denominative 579 
verb, double 415 

verb morphology 152, 182, 199, 208, 229, 
246, 258, 298, 340, 346-51, 355-56, 362, 
367, 374-75, 377, 379-80, 388-89, 393, 
394, 407, 409, 458, 470, 471, 475, 476, 
494-95, 505, 506-7, 508, 510, 523, 524, 
525, 528, 543, 549, 551, 552, 555, 565-66, 
570, 579, 580, 582-83, 584, 585, 592, 
602-3, 607-8, 609, 618, 633, 641 
verbal time reference 174, 204, 269, 270, 
307, 340, 393, 395, 412, 430, 444, 445, 
469, 472, 473, 508, 509, 542, 550, 565, 
569, 571, 585, 618 

verbal usage, finite 67, 128, 135, 140, 148, 
169, 170, 188-89, 207, 218, 224, 225, 230, 

235, 238, 242, 246, 247, 248, 258, 259, 

262, 266-69, 270, 279, 282, 285, 295, 318, 
319, 321, 322, 337, 340, 353, 354, 359, 
362, 363, 369, 385, 391, 393, 395, 400, 
408, 409, 418, 419, 434, 439-40, 446, 448, 
450, 459, 472, 477, 478, 479, 487, 488-89, 
492, 502-3, 507, 510-11, 512, 539, 553, 
556, 583, 588, 590-91, 597, 615, 628, 631, 
646 

verbal usage, infinite 153, 169, 244, 333, 
337, 408-9, 444, 457, 487, 494, 522, 551, 
554, 565, 580, 617, 629 
verbal usage, participles 154, 188, 230-31, 

236, 266-69, 296, 297-98, 349, 371, 
377-78, 388-89, 400, 408, 427-28, 466, 
479, 488, 492, 497, 533, 632, 633, 634 

verse, free 65 
vestments, priest's 306 
Victory 260 
vine 550 


vineyards 130, 246, 270, 272-75 
vintage 523 
violence 326, 334 
virginity 160, 302, 498 
virility 467 

vision 44-45, 68, 145, 149, 164, 202, 
239-40, 292, 618 
vocative 153, 187, 544 
vomit 410 
votive offering 357 
vow 289, 423, 541 
vowel, thematic 77 
Vulgate 142 
vulture 485 
vulva 261 

wages 129, 251 
wait 441 
wanderers 546 
war 255 
war cry 404 
warnings 383 

warrior-virgin-mother-sorceress 261 

was scepter 326 

watchman 485, 533 

watchword 406 

weaning 197 

weanings 229 

weapons 49, 134, 182-85, 194, 196, 261, 
280, 458 

weaving 378, 450 
wedding present 274 
Weeks 529 
weep 613 
wept 609 
wicked priest 351 
widow 43 
widowhood 304 
wife 527 

wilderness 47, 166, 203, 208, 253, 265, 577, 
598 

wilderness period 581 
wilderness traditions 225-26, 228, 231, 240, 
251, 269, 271, 277. 475, 476, 540 
will 472 
will, divine 180 

wine 233, 455, 458, 500, 506, 522 
wings 376 
wisdom 326, 647 

Wisdom literature 65, 70, 173, 229, 383, 
388, 458-59, 487, 496, 603, 616, 621, 648 
wise 465 
witchcraft 157 
withdrawal 422 
withdrawn deity 239 
witnesses 219 
wizard 158, 170 
woe 471-72 
wolf 255 

womb 206, 498, 546 

Wood 323 

word, prophetic 509 

word-field 182, 358, 429, 459, 581 

word of life 646 

word of Yahweh 149-50, 353 
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wordplay 192, 194, 378, 505, 557, 581, 596 
worship 48, 53-54, 301, 303, 362, 508, 515, 
529, 552, 578, 587 
worship, false 305 
wrath 51 
wrestler 612 
writhe 507 
writing 42 

xiphistemum 261 

Yahweh 49, 134, 152, 173, 256 
Yahweh, able to fly 470 
Yahweh, compassionate 43, 55, 166, 187, 
193, 194, 263, 328, 426, 576, 590 
Yahweh Sebaoih 556 
Yahweh shrines 528 
Yahweh, wild animal 253, 263, 327-28, 


419, 429, 591 
Yahweh, words of 428 
Yahweh’s anger 636 
Yahweh’s nostrils 588 
Yahweh’s power 415 
Yahweh’s responsive love 227 
Yahweh’s wrath 588 
Yamm 558 
yoke 581, 582 
yoking 563 

Zeboiim 438 

Zechariah (king) 35-36, 148, 151, 177, 184 
Zechariah (prophet) 57, 68, 143, 457, 635 
Zephaniah 144, 145-46, 543 
Zeus 541 

Zeus Olympios 257 




INDEX OF WORDS 


1. Hebrew 

* unvocalized 
' W n 442 

7 IT 170,307,406-7 
’hryk 407 

7 156, 359, 477, 608 
*ly 336-37, 554 
'm 371 
V 470, 566 
•ph 451 
’py 451, 455 
’ir 465, 469, 607 
’Srth 49, 326 

* vocalized 

4 

'abal 339, 555, 556 
•abn$ 282 
'ddam 438, 439, 546 
•&d&md 286, 438, 543 
’admd 588 
•fid&n 597 
p ahab 506 

’Miabtm 135, 541, 649 
'ahSb 135, 157, 169, 295-96, 323, 375, 
379, 505, 510, 523, 541, 545, 567, 577, 
581, 617 

’awen 372, 526, 607, 618, 650 

•dwdn 637-638 

’awwd 565 

’awwatdh 376 

’ahaz 607 

p ahar 303 

’ah&rit 308 

•at 582 

*ay 636 

*ayySh 636, 639 
•ak 345, 422, 617, 619 
•dkal 362, 387, 395, 467, 510, 582-83, 
586, 635 
•dkin 395 
y a\ 322, 522, 529 
* alm2n&t hay yd t 304 
*dmal 340 

'dmar 115, 135, 137, 155-56, 204, 210, 
212, 227, 230, 239, 253, 488, 559 

-7 187 

-/ 187 

•drtahnd 417, 553, 557, 646 
•Ontfanoki 122, 134, 197, 198-99, 228, 
241-42, 245, 271, 278, 282-83, 288, 290, 
304, 305, 319, 348, 382, 390, 413, 429, ' 


437, 472, 491, 516, 578, 615, 617, 644, 
647 

*anSi (had)damlm 338 
*dsap 530 
•ap 408,494 
'SrahSm 133 
*dram 438 

•drah 133, 156, 280, 282-83, 299 
* Art 415 
’armSndt 511 
•aryeh 414-15 

•Siam 391, 416, 552, 626-27, 641 
•QSer 60-66, 132, 203, 240-41, 252, 254, 
469, 487, 544, 617, 636 
•mdr 463 

•attd/'at 134, 205, 237, 288, 294, 319, 
320, 322, 348, 370, 483, 516, 565-66, 

581, 615, 646 

•attem 134, 197, 198-99, 212-13, 516 

’eben 366 

•ihab 133 

•m 635, 639 

•ehyeh 197, 198, 639 

•eh&dfahat 208, 587 

•ek 576, 588 

} el 151, 219, 304, 305, 308, 473, 477, 

582, 613, 615 
•eUal All 

•el 172-73, 572, 602, 603, 611, 612, 613 
•el zdr 397, 509 
•el fay 205 
’el nSkdr 509 
•el'al 587 
•el ‘elydn 587 
•eltm 603 
•mhay 138,490 
*Sldhi hannekdr 298 
•Sldhim 230, 257, 258, 324, 378, 397, 
527, 541, 612, 631, 649 
•Sl&Mm •ShSiim 397,649 
•Slohim hayyim 205-6 
’em 228 
•Smet 336, 602 
•gmdntm 602 
•en 190, 305, 553 
•gpdd 306 
'eprayim 171, 505 

•ere? 124, 209, 226, 282, 286, 287, 290, 
335, 339, 425, 524, 584 
*ere? *Shuzzat ykwh 525 
’ere? yhwh 525-26 
’SSet bSrit 159 

•Siet zSndntm 116, 159, 162, 325 
' SSet-hayil 229 
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'eSet hSq 159 

’eSet midwdnim 159 

’eSet nS'drlm 159, 168 

*€t 60-66, 132, 174, 175, 184, 

218, 219, 234, 240-41, 356, 539, 608 
*et (preposition) 612 
’ etn& 138, 159, 168, 253, 254, 505, 510, 
523, 557 

'etndn 162, 254, 505, 523 
7m 371, 619 
’immam 139 
’immare-m zibhl 632 
71 134, 136, 346, 608, 612 
7J gSdtidim 436 
'is hd’&ldhim 346 
'issd 133 

’isXd aheret 160, 162 
’iXsd zard 160, 161 
’iXSd zdnd 159, 161-62 
’isid mend’epet 160 
’dhdbtm 506,541 
’Gheb 491, 617 
1 ohel md'ed 618 
**ohdb 650 
'Sy 471-72 
'Syeb 491 

' 6n 526, 596, 598, 607, 617 

*onSpim 455 

’6ntm 526-27, 650 

’dr 424,429 

‘orah 238 

'dreb 458 

’dt 376 

Way 498-99 

'umlal 334, 340 

b unvocalized 

b 153, 154-55, 299, 333, 338, 356, 365, 
406, 407, 444, 445, 460, 466, 467, 476, 
477, 489, 494, 525, 544, 572, 615, 619, 
620, 630 

- qrb 589 

b (agential) 154-55, 194-95, 618, 622 
b (comitative) 630 

b (essential) 194-95, 334, 615, 622, 636 

b (instrumental) 154-55, 194-95, 365-66 

b (motion from) 570 

bgd 323, 433, 440, 473 

bd(d) 585 

bwq 550 

bwX 340, 549, 557, 641 

bfh 282 

byn 632 

bl~bly 545, 645 

bll 465-66 

bmh 559 

b'r 448,455 

br 1 205 

brh 530 

bsr 510 

bth 569 

b vocalized 

bdgad 395 
bad 585 


baddim 585 
bayit 384, 442, 528, 545 
bayydm hahd > 201, 282 
bakd 613 
bal 445 
bdla' 500 
band 631 
banekd 354 
bdnim 227, 591-92 
banim zdrtm 395, 467 
ba'al 121-22, 239, 256, 410, 478, 553, 
578, 649 
bdqa * 641 
bat 171 
bS'ert 153 
bS’uMm 541 
be\en 543,546,607 
beyad 144, 151, 155 
bm 466,498 
beliya'al 602 
btld’ydll 355 
ben (preposition) 640 
ben 146, 376 
ben-ziZdnim 168 
bin Id* hdkdm 638 
ben Id’ ya'dm&d 638-39 
ben-masktt 229 
ben-meblS 229 
bSni 650 
bSni ’SI 206 
btnS *5l-hdy 138, 198 
btnS’erim 206 
blni ( hd ) ’Sldhtm 206 
bend hann&tirtm 168 
bend zSndnim 121, 133 
bSni-yShfidd 207 
bend yisrd’Sl 138,202, 207 
benyamtn 407 

bPdttm 256-57, 258, 324, 378, 649 
bSfiirdt 512 
bSrdkd 274 

bint 281, 282, 489, 554 
bit 133, 174, 192, 383, 592 
bit *dwen 406, 555 
bit-’el 609, 613 
bet’dn 572 
bit zdnd 160 
bStdld 302 

biqqeS 136, 175, 239, 307, 394, 416, 568 

b& 156, 303, 305, 566 

bdded 505,542 

bd'Sr 459 

bdqeq 252, 549 

bSqer 427, 633 

bdSet 541, 650 

boXnd 557 

g unvocalized 

gl 473 
gdd 475 
gdr 238 
gwr 475, 555 
gml 138 
gmr 171 
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gry 555 
gm 523 
grr 475,555 

g vocalized 

ga'dn 392 
gader 237 
gahd 414 

gold 246, 247, 248, 556-57 
gallim 620 

gam 304, 318, 333, 350, 392, 437, 443, 
464, 488, 504, 545, 620 

- ki 506, 538 

gdnab 333 

- ISb 365 

ganndb 441, 445 
gardn 366 
ge'm 357 
ge'dt 392 

giddd 436,441,445 

gimaryahti 171 

gepen 252, 540, 549, 647 

geSem 423, 427, 568 

gibbdr 570 

gftodrtm 585 

gll 522,556 

gilgal 620 

giliarim 261-62,386 

gi/‘dd 620 

gd'tf 357 

d unvocalized 

dir 144, 153, 335, 554, 614, 630 
dbr^dbry 150 
dgn 519 
drk 569 

d vocalized 

ddbdr 423 

d5g 340 

ddgan 287 

ddivid 307 

dam 440, 441, 623 

damd 320, 352, 365, 558, 573, 618 

damlm 176, 338, 339, 386 

da'at 319, 320, 334, 336 

daraS 175 

dSbaryhwh 149-50,333 
debeld 171 
drier 639, 640 
derek 238, 435, 442 
dibbSr 'el 149, 154 
dibbSr b& 154 
diblatayim 171 
did 296, 635 
ddr 376 
d/tf 567 

h unvocalized 

h (article) 60-66, 132, 174, 24M1 
iiiiy 510 
hhiS 473 

hyh bywm hhw’ 264 


hSkym bbqr 427 
364, 366-67 

i vocalized 

hayd 174, 185, 201, 202, 359, 400, 468 
- 'el 149, 305 

- bayySm hahtt 125, 266, 278, 285 

-/ 145, 301, 302-3, 305 

hdlak 135, 156, 226, 272, 294, 330, 409, 
413, 415, 418, 427, 463, 469, 504, 633, 
646 

- min 529 

hapak 466 

*har nahdlat yhwh 524-25 
harag 419, 428, 442 
hebel 410 

hem/hemmd 120-22, 127, 134, 191, 228, 
251, 253-54, 280, 286, 287-88, 294, 
297-98, 320, 322, 370, 433, 437, 448^9, 
455-56, 459, 460, 461, 491, 492, 502, 

503, 504, 505, 516-17, 518, 540, 543, 
544-45, 578 
hinint 236 

hinneh 235, 266, 437, 488 

hif$U 133 

hdd 647 

homer 300 

hdrdtam 139 

hOreg 650 

hoSa'yah 152 

hdsa'ydhti 152 

hdSea ( 151 

M'/hf 134, 228, 241-42, 247, 251, 272, 
280, 284, 288, 289, 290, 294, 414, 417, 
448-49, 453, 459, 460, 465, 467, 491, 

495, 499, 504, 516, 550, 553, 557, 584, 
606, 629, 638, 647 

iv unvocalized 

iv (conjunctive) 146, 191, 445, 464, 488 
iv (emphatic) 431 
iv/' 189 

z unvocalized 

zbh 368, 370, 386, 510, 526, 578, 619 

zw 479,480 

zht 395, 413 

zkr 279, 605, 615, 622 

zf 201,288,289,497 

z vocalized 

zdhab 243 

zand 133, 134, 136, 157, 160-63, 169, 224, 
295, 303, 304> 323, 362, 375, 379, 381, 
391, 505, 523, 524, 578 

-min- 523 

- mttlahat 367 

- mPal 523 

zanah 485, 490-91, 493 

za‘am 479 

Zd'aq 474 

za‘ep 379 

zar 396, 509 

Zdrd 509 
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zaraq 467 

zarim 395, 397, 466-67, 498 
zebah 375 

ztndrilm 135, 137, 157-59, 160, 163, 167, 
224, 228, 253, 363, 369 
z8n&t 325, 363, 364, 366, 369, 443 
zerda ' 476 
zibfyi metim 510, 632 
Zibbe-fedeq 510 
Zibhi SSlamim 510 

zimmd 183, 222, 433, 434, 436, 440, 442, 
650 

zSbehi ’adam 632 
z6nd 157, 159, 160, 161-62 
zGndt 324-325, 370 

h unvocalized 

hbr 377, 387 
hbS 419,420 
hwl 507, 585 
hzq 476 
'h( , 409, 650 
hf’t 358, 650 
hyy 647 
hythsdh 121-22 
f}k 485 
hky 441 
hlfb‘l 394 
blq 552 
bsl 396 
hp$ 431 

hrd 407, 576, 591, 592 
hSb 476, 477, 509 

A vocalized 

h&battm 580 
frabbdrd 378 
habr$ ganndblm 378 
374, 377, 441 
hag 250, 529 
*adoJ 397 
hdddSim 397 
jjtdzd 144 
fcatfa’d 580 
*atfa7 323, 637-38 
hdyd 421 
jiayaf 281 

hayyim 157, 206, 429 
i ftayydt 304 
hdkamim 586 
hold 458, 506-7, 585 
hdlal 585 
halaf 394 
hm 259 

fydmad 531, 545, 641 
hamam 458, 460 
hamas 602 
hdnan 598 
h&f8$8rd 405 
Mrd 494 

haraS 495, 496, 564 

hSbel 638 

heber 436 

hef 508, 617 

fyeleq 358, 395, 396, 398 


helyatd 259,260-61 
hemd 458 

hesed 327-28, 329, 336, 364, 418, 421, 
424, 427, 429, 430, 563, 633 
hereb 196,479 
herpd 623 
hizqlyahd 152 
hdah 531, 532 
hSdeS 396-97 
hSzeh 346 
hdli 413, 414 
humjd 457 

t unvocalized 

/m* 390, 391, 443, 525, 527 

/ vocalized 

/a/ 427,646 

fame* 529 

farap 330, 417, 419 

tdb 136, 308, 476, 491, 551-52, 645 

tdb 308 

y unvocalized 

yi 409 
ybS 340, 641 
ygy 557 
yg ‘ 617 
yd 639 
510 

y/iw/i 199 

- ’Ihy $b*wt 615 

- fb’wt 615 

yhd 207-8, 576, 587 
ykl 202, 494-95, 582-83, 600, 608, 610, 
612 

ylbf 370 
yld 387, 545 
yll 474 

yjr 388, 470-71, 566 
y'd 471 
yrd 421, 602 
yrS 356, 531, 532 

ySb 136, 301, 303, 304, 307, 340, 525, 
556, 584, 592, 618 
ySr 607 

y vocalized 

yabeS 339 
yad 476 

yada' 136, 283, 284, 292, 532, 581, 601, 
634 

yahdaw 587 
yayin 364 
yam 592 
ydmim 153 

- rabbtm 136, 301 

yaldS zSndntm 133, 162, 168 
yasap 188-89,244,630-31 
ya'an 486-89 
ya l ar 255 

ya$a' 327, 415, 424, 429, 647 
yareb 413-14 
yaSab’el 305 
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yaXa' 152, 194, 553 
yaSen 457 
yehoSua ‘ 151 
ye/nWd 512 
yehizqlyahd 152 
yelddim 227 
146 

- habbe'attm 134 

yesd'd 194 
yigheh 414 

y/zreV/ 124, 133, 134, 172, 186 
yillabSf 354 
yisrd’el 512, 607, 613 
ydm 185, 210, 225, 258, 308-9, 350-51, 
451, 452, 457, 571 

- yhwh 210 

ydneqet 646 
yopyaita 379 
yoreh 424-25, 568 
ydsebe ha’are § 226 

k unvocalized 

k, km 237, 348, 362, 439, 444, 483, 486, 
509, 541-42, 544, 647 
k, km (asseverative) 67, 348-49, 350, 
408, 439, 494, 526, 605, 629, 640 
k, km (comparative) 360-61, 627 
khd 390 
kym 495 

kmr 349, 556, 589 
krmym 272-75 
ktb 509 

k vocalized 

kdbdd 354-55, 556-57, 650 
kahZn 319 
kawwdrilm 298 
kdzdb 604 

kdfyai 455, 524, 569, 604 

kaJ?e$ 337 

kalld 369 

Was 387, 622 

hard 298-99 

karat 280, 493, 554, 604 

- bifit 138 

kdSal 350, 351, 381, 382, 393, 647 

kSzdbim 602 

ken 395 

kina’an 615 

kina’dnt 615 

kesep 243 

kipXr 415 

k&faptm 157 

kl 125, 169, 173, 191, 192-93, 199, 
209-10, 223, 224-25, 227, 237, 283, 318, 
319, 322, 334, 363, 370, 384-85, 390-91, 
400, 417, 418-19, 433, 434, 440, 459, 
487, 488, 495, 504, 506, 508, 526, 527, 
549, 553, 554, 585 

- hinrieh 519, 529 

- Id’ 189 

kiSSdldn 392 
koah 396, 467 
koh 488 


kdh&rilm 441 
kohen 348, 349, 383 
kol 150, 479, 645 

- dabar 357 

- hallayld 451 

I unvocalized 

/ 144, 156, 170, 172, 198, 299, 301, 354, 
385, 424, 445, 477, 499, 503, 508, 563, 
572, 605, 613, 615, 620, 622 
/ (asseverative) 287, 369, 544, 605 
l (benefactive) 281, 414, 550, 569, 579 
/ (double duty) 541 
I (ethical) 375, 378, 493, 56S 
l (referential) 494, 569 
Vy All, 586 
Imd 567 

/ vocalized 

IdbV 415 
layld 350-51, 452 

taken 128, 235, 240, 244, 247, 266, 269, 
488, 628 

- hinneh 128, 136 

la‘ag 479 

laqdh 156-57, 170, 245, 248, 302, 364, 
579, 580 
lasdn 479 
W All 
lehem 520 
lek 133 
ISma’an 493 
ISpdne 422 
lepl 568 
le$ 459 
le$im 458 
letek 300 
tl 136, 155, 254 

lo’ 189-90, 221, 223, 244, 369, 474, 522, 
553, 565, 576, 582, 583, 587, 590-91 
(asseverative) 67, 223, 369, 565, 
583-84, 589, 591-92, 603 

- ’el 478 

- ’Sloah 397 

- ydbxn 321, 370 

- kin 603 

- 'dz 371 

- *dl All, 478, 650 

- 4 dm 198 

- *amml 124, 134, 138, 197 

- ‘dftim 371 

- 4 6d 278 

- rubdmd 124, 134, 187, 192 

Idfetfm 448, 499, 451, 458 

m unvocalized 

-m (enclitic) 67, 257, 348, 350, 395-96, 
458, 479, 495, 527, 632, 645 
mwt 421 
mym 440 
myr 355-58 
mlk 136, 448, 456, 556 
mil 340 

m(rt) 183, 208, 375, 422, 430-31, 495, 
530, 542, 543, 586, 617, 634 
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m(n ) (partitive) 357, 414 

mynt 202 

m‘( 174 

m'ym 607 

mp 530 

ms' 136, 239, 390, 539, 578, 596, 614, 
617 

m$ph 385 
mql 363 
mrd 508 
mrfyb 374 
mrr 623 
mtym 537 

m vocalized 

md 529, 553, 554 
md'as 353, 364, 387, 546 
mtf&peh 455 
mddad 203 
mazor 413, 414 
mahmad 527, 531 
md{ar 568 
maffeh 365 
mdkar 299, 357 
mdlak 553 

mdVak 608,611,612, 613 
'el 613 

- yhwh 613 

mal'aki 144 
malki - 414 
*malki rab 414 
*malkirab 414 
malktit 183 

malqdS 424-25, 427, 568 
mamlakd 183 
mamlak&t 176, 183, 184 
massekd 631, 649 
ma'dldllm 362, 381, 387 
ma'dsSh hdraiim 650 
ma'&ieh yadenu 650 
ma'dsim 387 
mdqdm 203-4, 415 
maqqSl 365, 650 
mdrd 349, 641 
*marib 349 
masfemd 388 
maids 250 

mdiak 407, 449, 451, 458, 580, 581 
mdSdl 463 
mas be r 638 
maSkim 633 

- holek All 

mattan 274 

mS'ahdbim 133, 135, 230, 324, 378, 649 

me'ahdri 578 

mS’in 543, 584 

mdhiyya’el/mef hdya'Sl 206 

mehoeqim 407 

m&far 425 

melek 39, 208, 306, 454, 508, 553 
meiakd 183 
mend'dpet 296 
mSrta’apim 448, 451, 455 
mena'epet 135 
m&af 173-74, 507 


merhab 377 
meri 623 
meribd 347 
*m&rlbim 346 
merirl 640 
merirtit 640 
merkabd 195-96 
meruhamd 212 
mesdbd 586 
me dm 356 
m2 648 

mibbetl 321, 352 
mibsdr 570 
miggen 588 

midbdr 135, 225-26, 272, 439 

midi 415 

midwdnim 159 

midyamm 159 

mizbeah 508 

milhanid 195-96 

mil Ids 457 

min 542 

minhd 557 

mi$wd 151 

mispeh 385 

miqnat 531 

mirmd 595, 602, 616, 623 

mispaf 409, 424, 429, 554 

miipafim 429 

mdhar 274 

mokeret 299 

mdlek 541, 572 

m&ed 137, 246, 529, 618 

md‘e$d 586 

mdsd' 423-24, 429 

mdfi' 634 

mdqeS 386—87 

mosia 1 193, 194 

mot 427 

mdsdr 383, 388-89, 397 

n unvocalized 

nbl 248 
ndd All 
nws 530 
nzr 541 
nhl 356 
nfs 622-23 
nkr 299 
np 530 
npS 359 
nptl 611 
njg 225 
ni/i' 194 

n vocalized 

na'ap 160, 297, 333, 451, 455 

na'dpdpim 135, 137, 159, 224, 254, 422 

nd'dp 323 

nabal 248 

ndbV 351, 532, 618 

nabldt 246, 248, 442 

nablutd 133 

ndga‘ 338 

ndweh 540 
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nahdld 396, 524 
ndfd 458, 476, 582 
ndkd 417, 419 
nakon 424, 429 
na'ar 576, 579 
ndfal 246-47, 415 
ndqam 175 
naqt 495 

ndid' 189, 193, 194, 330, 629 

- yddo 629 

- nepes 358-59 

- qold 629 

nasag 239, 408 
na$a’ 630 
ndsaq 632 

ndtan 135-36, 230-31, 242, 245, 255, 
271, 272, 391-92, 539, 567, 588 
ndtib 238 
ne’emdn 601, 602 
ne’emenet 408 
*ne’eptm 455 

ne'um 150, 262, 314, 576, 592 

- yhwh 134 

nebdld 248, 442 
neged 366 
newat-bayit 528 
tiezem 259-60 
netibd 238 
ni’tipim 224 
nihdmim 589 
nikkar 299 
niqqdydn 494-95 
riir 568 
nisqi 233 
nd’epet 160 
noham 640 
nokriyyd 160, 161 
ndSa'byhwh 154 
notSn lthem 231 

s unvocalized 

sbb 604-5 
spr 202 

s vocalized 

sa‘ar 475 
sdbd’ 378 
Jdr 374 

sdrar 323, 374, 376, 476 
semel 376 
jo&e' 378 
■rorer 379 
sfistm 196 

.srtr 134-35, 160, 279, 375, 379, 389, 
475-76, 478, 543, 567 

‘ unvocalized 

'wl 565 
‘wn 358, 359 
‘wr 457 
‘yr 511 
•kr 270 

7 305, 545, 618 
‘lh 559 
‘Iwh 565 


7y 208, 421, 504, 511 
W 422 

'm? 386, 388, 534 
‘sq 408-9 

‘qb 440-41, 600, 606 
‘rb 526 
'Sq 616 

‘ vocalized 

‘dbar 357, 438, 473, 489, 567 
'dbdt 580 
‘dgalim 324, 649 
‘dgdldt 378 
*ad 645 

*ddat-yhwh 206 
'awld 565, 569 
*awlatd 569 

‘dwdn 175, 323, 392, 444, 566, 580, 617 
‘dzab 323, 363, 364 
‘ azor 636 

‘al 219, 362, 385, 404, 467, 473, 477, 
489, 517, 567, 571, 582, 586, 587, 
588-89, 605, 622 

- ken 320, 428, 488, 585, 628 

4 al{ i) 477 
•alwd 569, 650 

4 dm 321, 348, 370, 376, 563, 570 

- lo'-yabln 638-39 

- rdb 202 

•ammt 198, 443 

4 and 120, 130, 136, 263, 267, 276, 285, 
286, 644 

- b 392 

*dndbim 540-41 

‘dfdbbtm 324, 378, 386, 387, 493, 494, 
527, 631, 649 
'arif 459 
‘ drummd 133 

'dhd 243-44, 434, 498-99, 550, 571 

-/ 244 

Vrf 412 

'attd 128, 235, 236, 247, 266, 390, 395, 
445, 503, 506, 549, 552, 553, 628 
4 egel 181, 444, 555-56, 567, 580, 631, 
650 

- Sdmerdn 650 

‘ egld 376 
'eg\6t 444 

- bet 'dwen 650 

‘ ed 602 
4 Sddtdm 471 
4 eli 411 
•elyon 477 
‘emeq yizre'e’l 134 
‘emeq ‘dkdr 134 
‘e f 363, 365, 650 
'e?d 650 
'e$eb 500 
'erwd 246 
‘ erwatd 133 
'et 246, 638 

7m 219, 348, 371, 596, 602, 603, 614-15 

--- ’el 603 

*tr 441 
'Cd 602,618 
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*6d 154, 173-74, 187, 193, 293, 294, 471, 
647 

- Cht mV) 174 

*51 567, 580, 581 
‘dn& 277 
'dnind 160 
•dp 542 
'ul 581 

p unvocalized 

pV 507 
pfyd’el 307-8 
prt 225 
pny 136 
p‘m 422 

pqd 131, 174, 175, 362, 369, 521, 532, 
535, 605, 622, 623 
prd 370, 387 
prfy 644 
pry 550 
pryrn 645 
pit 136,232 
ptl 610-11 

p vocalized 

pa 445 
pd'rdr 507 
pddd 473 
pah 385, 470, 534 

- yaqdl 534 

pdnd 160,478 
pd'al 434, 442 
pdqadti 134 
pdrd 376 

para? 333-34, 337-38, 362-63 

pdral 470 

pardl 197 

pdrdlim 196 

pdri?im 334 

pdla• 367, 489, 636, 647 

pdtd 271,469 

pen 235 

pesiflm 649 

pere > 505, 542, 640 

pered 505 

pet ah tiqwd 138 

pd‘&ld-’dwen 372 

pdqid 175 

pdrd 466 

? unvocalized 

tfh 410 
?b*ym 588 
? ( w/y ) ym 588 
fw’ 409, 410 
fwy 410 
?md 387, 541 
?mr 136 
fpn 637 

? vocalized 

?aw 402, 404, 409, 650 
fay/d 544 
far 410 


?drar 375-76, 544, 637 
flbotm 588 

563, 568 
616 

?emah 498-99 
?lyd 634 
fiyyd 226 
fippdr 542 
?0'& 410 
?Opeh 533-34 
?dr 537, 650 
fwr 544 

q unvocalized 

qbU'm 177 

qb? 506, 507, 530 

qbr 530 

qdl 391 

qwy 615 

qwl 150 

qfr 138, 258, 368, 370, 578 
q?r 564 

qrb 458,459,607 

q vocalized 

qdddl 590, 603 
qaw 410 
qah 133 

qdldn 323, 356, 376, 541, 650 

qdnd 473 

q&$r 443 

qdra 3 137, 278, 586 

-/ 577 

- Jim 187 

glrfeJd 159, 160, 161, 224-25 
qideldt 229, 324-25, 370 
qiddlim 602, 623, 650 
qihal 528 

639, 640 
qemah 498-99 
558 

tfeter 185, 196, 282 
qV 410 

qimmSi 531, 532 
qbdel 527 
qOfeb 640 
qdsimtm 586 
qorbdn 387 
q&m 421, 498-99, 570 

r unvocalized 

r'J 208, 556 
rb- 502 
rbb 355, 508 
rbw 508 
rby 243, 508, 551 
rgl 579 
rdd 602 
rdy 602-3 
rW 602-3 
rwm 355-56, 587 
rw‘ 377 

r/im 187, 188-89, 192, 201, 227, 290 
rfl 571 
r/cd 568 
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r‘ 296 

r 4 y 377, 407, 634-35 
r'm 377 
r“ 377 

r vocalized 

ra'd 539, 578 
rad 601, 602 

rddap 238-39, 422, 485, 604 
rahab (monster) 428 
raty&mim 132, 134, 157, 589 
rahdm 187, 590 
ra ; 476 
ra 4 d 444 

rdpd’ 205, 330, 414, 420, 444, 581 
ra$ah 333 

ra$a? 408-9, 441, 607 

rdfdafy 339 

rdqdb 412 

rea 4 135, 296-97 

reTit 540 

rehem 544-45 

refef 629 

remiyyd 478 

resa 1 569 

reSep 640 

reSet 385,470 

retet 629 

n'Son 239 

rib 219, 223, 333, 334, 335, 336, 345 
346, 349, 360, 437, 605, 622 

- b 127 

-7m 348 

rihamtik 125 
rda‘ 545 
ro'J 554 
rob 202, 551 
rdah 366, 376 

- 'wth 650 

- zendnim 325, 363, 650 

-‘iVim 367 

S unvocalized 

Sb 4 362, 635 
Swf 388 
in >k 236 
Swr 543 
Sfm 388 
Syr 608 
Skr 299 
Sm 226 

sry 407, 600, 606, 607, 611-12 
Srym 448, 454 
Srr 608 

S vocalized 

Saday 510, 555 
sadeh 273, 286 
sdfd 323, 388 
Sakdr 168 
Sdkir 361 

Sdmah 448, 454-55, 522 
Sana' 181, 194, 541, 545 
sa'ar qdfeb 640 
Sar 306, 545, 607 


Sarim 508 

Sason 250 

Sebd 467 

sefim 386, 388 

Sim 121, 135, 253, 588 

soreq 541 

S unvocalized 

sbb 182 
sbbym 496 
Sb 4 337 

Sbr 134, 140, 182, 282 

sbt 134, 174, 182-83, 250, 456 

Sdd 339, 570 

Sdrp’ 387 

hvy 550 

Swr 543 

shfh 386 

shr 416 

Sht 386, 636 

sht/t 534 

Skb 476 

Ski 543 

Skn Smrwn 555 

skr 506 

Slh 458 

Smd 559 

Smm 251, 416, 641 

Sny 244 

J'r 442 

S'ryryh 442 

Ip/ 450 

Spk 441 

Jfey 233 

SrJ 646 

SrSm 407 

1/ 226, 443 

S vocalized 

Safag 576 
Sa’al 365 
Sa'dn 570 
Sadayim 544-45 

Saw' 337, 410, 580, 602, 618, 650 

Sdhat 386 

Sa/ifl/ 415 

Sahar 424 

Sdi 445 

Sdkab 132, 353-54, 362 
Saken 556 
Sdldm 282, 308 

Sam 136, 272, 277, 434, 438, 439, 443 
596, 609 

Sdma 4 321, 333, 381, 383, 431 

Samar 363, 364, 596, 615, 620, 622 

sa‘drdrd 443 

sa 4 drdriyd 650 

Sa'drurit 443 

Sdqer 434, 442 

Sed 604 

Sedim 386, 388, 397, 619 
Sewdrim 619, 649 
SSkan 556 

- S&merSn 548, 650 

Sekmd 435 
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SSm 615 
Semen 233, 605 
Seqer 337, 602, 650 
SMld 540 
Sifflm 386, 388 
Siqqdy 233 
SiqqOf 541 

- meSdmSm 541 

’SiqqQftm 541 

- mSSomim 257 

S6d 471-72, 530, 531, 604 
SOfSrtm 405 
SOkini 556 
Somirdn 556 

- maJkdh 650 

Sdpdr 405, 485, 533 
Sdr 619 

Sab 136, 244, 293, 362, 415, 418, 444, 
477, 478, 510-11, 525, 584, 592, 597, 
605, 615, 622, 645, 647 

- ’el 306-7 

- net 152 

t unvocalized 

tmrwrym 594 
t'y 323 
tq' 485 

t vocalized 

tabnit 631 
tdbdr 385 
tazn&t 157 
tdld 586 
tomrartm 623 
tanndr 449, 456 
trend 252 

■- habbikktirdt 540 

tiba'd 256 
tibdn 632 
tSbUnd 631-32 
tShillat 153-54 
tSmdnd 632 
tSmUrd 356-57 
tSraplm 306 
tiqwd 276, 308 
tirdS 364,519 
tdkehd 408 
td'Sbdt 397 
tO'S-rOah 367 
tOrd 151, 319, 323 
tdSdb 361 

2. Akkadian 

abalu 339 
a-usi-t 152 


baStu/baltu 248 
bi-e-ri 153 
bit fyumrl 176 
blt-ilanl 528 
ibru 378 

iz-ra-ab dDAGAN 172 
kiSpQ 158 
nudunnU 274 
saparu 486 
pufrur ildnt 206 

ritu 297 
Sakdnu 556 
Sapparu 486 
Sami TabU 414 
Sibu 467 
terfratu 156 

3. Arabic 

baqqa 549 
brs 495 
brS 495-96 

bn 495 

Iwf 458 
mahr 156 

4. Aramaic 

hwS‘ 152 
hwS'yh 152 
mlk rb 414 

5. Greek 

ekdikisO 175 
logos 149 
poneros 476 
pomS 160 

6. Uoarjuc 

•mr 379 

ar$ 287 

banu *ilima 206 

dbb 526 

hrS 495 

hrt 495 

fob 428 

br$ 531 

ytn 273 

ksp 531 

mhr 273 

mhmd 531 

mr adn 623 

‘idatu-’ili(ma) 206 

gyr 636-37 

rtmt 261 

id 273 
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